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A  SYSTEM  SURPASSING  EVERY   OTHER  IN 

ORIGINALITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND    MATHEMATICAL 

EXACTNESS    AND    BEAUTY. 

Expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  IT.  States,  and  comprehending  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  convenienoe  of  the  Teacher  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 
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PRIOR  IN  POINT  OF  TIME. 

It  has  led  all  others,  and  dates  its  existence  tears  before  an/  other  now  known. 

THE  MOST  ORIGINAL, 

It  has  Airnished  a  guide  which  others  have  not  hesitated  to  follow,  and  improvements 
which  others  have  time  after  time  borrowed  and  subsequently  claimed  as  their  own. 

ELEGANT  IN  ITS  SIMPLIOiTY. 

It  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  this  beautifUl  art,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  as  extensive  as  our  country. 

POPULAR. 

Giting  unqualified  satisfkction  to  teachers,  and  exciting  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among 
scholars,  it  has  become  more  widely  known  and  extensively  used  than  any  other ;  and 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  township  in  the  United  States  where  the  name  of  Payson^ 
Dunton  &  Scribner  is  not  fateiliar  as  a  household  word. 

The  merit  of  introdachijr  and  eatabllBhlncr  a  Bystem  of  Chlrojrrnphy  that  has  become  to  firmly 
rooted  that  a  return  to  the  oM  modes  or  teachtoo:  woulU  be  no  sooner  thought  of  than  a  return  to  tlie 
old  wells  and  pumps  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  oity  blessed  with  a  copious  aqueduct  of  pnre  water, 
belongs  to  the  authors  of  this  aystcm.  To  their  gnonius  and  industry  Is  the  world  indebted  for  the 
system  thsithas  broui^ht  hirmony  out  of  chaos,  and  regularity  out  of  confuttion,  by  a  few  simple 
rules  based  upon  a  correct  philosophy  In  applylnj^  natuual  muscular  fok<'Ks  to  the  production 
of  written  forms ;  and  to  them,  more  than  to  alt  others,  are  the  schools  throutfliout  our  country 
Indebted  for  the  great  advance  in  this  branch  of  education. 

9^  Particular  attention  is  requested  tnonrMfmvfd  of  Penmanship^  OhUrrue  Lines  for  teaching^  ' 
tlie  proper  slope  in  writlnf^,  and  The  New  Writing  7Vi&/e/s/alI  of  which  are  entirely  original  with  U9^ 
and  are  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  teachers.    Send  for  circulars. 

*«*  Testimonials  from  eminent  teachers  and  Meads  of  education,  and  a  ful>  description  of  tho 

,  will  be  sent  to  any  who  may  desire. 

CROSBY   &    N^ICHOLS, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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MONMOUTHf  TUS8DAT,  DbC.  27  — 10  O'CLOGK  A.M. 

Thb  Association  met  in  the  Chapel  of  Monmouth  College,  and,  is 
the  absence  of  the  President,  was  called  to  order  hy  the  1st  Yice- 
Preeident,  Mr.  George  Rowland,  of  Chicago. 

Prayer  was  offered  hy  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  of  Monmouth. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Mathews,  of  Monmouth^  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  an  appropriate  address.  Rev.  Dr.  Young  presented  a 
similar  welcome  on  the  part  of  Monmouth  College.  To  these  ad- 
dresses a  brief  response  was  made  by  the  acting  President. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon,  was  appointed  Recording 
Secretary. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of 
Object  Teaching  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  Adjourned 
until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

%  O'OLOOE  P.M. 

The  Association  resumed  business — Vice-President  Howland  in 
the  chair. 

An  Auditing  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Woodard,  of  Chicago;  Royce,  of  Joliet;  and  Shattuck,  of  Springfield. 

Interesting  exercises  in  Free  Gymnastics  were  introduced  by  Prof. 
Powen,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  F.  Hanford,  of  Lockport,  then  read  -  an  essay :  subject,  The 
Bciponaibilities  of  Citizenship. 
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Prof.  BlaokmaOy  of  Chicago,  ooDducted  an  exercise  in  Hosioy  con- 
oludiDg  the  same  with  a  song,  The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom, 

Prof.  Booth,  of  Chicago,  opened  a  disoaBsion  upon  the  subject  of 
Elocution,  followed  by  Messrs.  Pickard,  White^  and  Woodard,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Boyoft  and  Clifford,  of  Joliet 

1  O'OLOCE  P.M 

The  session  opened  by  singing  America^  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  Blackman. 

Mr.  Shattnck,  of  Springfield,  favored  the  Association  by  an  essay 
upon  the  subject  Seart  Culture, 

Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  Thought  Cul- 
ture. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Standish,  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  Mr. 
George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  read  a  very 
interesting  address :  subject,  Horace  and  his  Times,  It  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention. 

The  session  closed  with  a  brief  exercise  in  Gymnastics,  by  Prof. 
Powers,  of  Chicago. 

Wnmss^AT,  Deo.  2& — 9  A.11. 

The  Association  resumed  its  business, —  the  President,  Prof.  Bich- 
ard  Edwards,  of  Bloomington,  in  the  chair. 

Singing  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  of  the  Northwestern  Music- 
al Academy,  and  Prayer  ofered  by  Bev.  Mr.  Springer,  of  Monmouth. 

On  motion,  the  delivery  of  the  President's  Address  was  deferred 
until  a  later  hour. 

A  Committee  on  Besolutions  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago ;  Stetson,  of  Bloomington  \  and  Bur- 
lingham,  of  Geneseo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  ten  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  Standish,  of  Galesburg;  Pickard  and  Eberhart,  of  Chicago; 
Low  and  Shattnck,  of  Springfield ;  Metcalf,  of  Bloomington ;  Hutch- 
inson, of  Monmouth;  Harris,  of  Peoria;  and  Andrews,  of  Belvtdere. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shattnck,  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  from  each  Congressional  Distriot. 
The  following  were  appointed :  Messrs.  Howland,  Ist  District;  Jones, 
2d;  Andrews,  3d;  Beard,  4th;  Ettei",  5th;  Clifford,  6th;  Gastman, 
7th;  Low^  8th;  Hobbs,  9th;  Nash,  10th;  (Ilth,  12th  and  13th  not 
represented);  at  large,  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Galeaburg. 
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Tbtt  following  resolutioii  was  introdnoed  by  Mr.  Eberhart,  and 
unanimoasly  adopted : 

JSoofoedf,  That  hereafter  a  vote  of  censure  rest  vpon  every  member  of  this  Aj- 
«oeiation  vho  permits  his  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  Proj^mme  of  Exerolsei 
and  faps  to  be  present  at  the  proper  time  to  fulfill  his  appointment,  unless  uua- 
Yoidably  detained  and  notice  of  the  fact  shall  have  been  given. 

A  letter  from  Prof  J.  6.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  was  read  by  tbe 
Secretary  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Prof. 
Standish,  of  Galesbnrg;  Gastman,  of  Decatur;  and  Eberhart,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  of 
Chicago : 

Rmohedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  recommend  to  the  Associa- 
tion such  action  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  with  reference  to  our  school  in- 
terests. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  upon  the  eommittee: 
Messrs.  Pickard,  Batchelder  (of  Carthage),  and  Hewitt,  of  Blooming- 
ton. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  of  Springfield, 

was  adopted : 

Reaohfed,  That  this  Association  ask  the  Legislature  to  empower  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a  copy  of  the  lUmois  Teacher  to  each  Township 
Treasurer  in  the  state,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  School  Fund  of  the  state. 

An  exercise  in  Elocution  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Booth,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  illustrated  upon  a  class  selected  from  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  subject  of  Fenmanship  was  presented  by  W.  M.  Soribner,  of 
Chicago. 

After  a  recess,  a  discussion  upon  the  question  To  what  extent 
should  the  language  of  the  text-hook  be  adhered  to  f  was  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Truesdel,  Phinney,  Jones,  Pickard,  and  Bate- 


President  Edwards  was  added  to  the  Committee  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association. 

2  0'CL0€EP.M. 

After  singing  by  a  select  choir  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Fargo, 
the  same  gentleman  deliyered  an  interesting  and  instructive  address 
on  the  subject  of  Vocal  Culture,  concluding  with  the  artistic  present- 
ation of  the  touching  song  Paea  under  the  Rod, 

President  Edwards  then  delivered  his  address  upon  the  subject 
What  shall  we  do  next?  which  was  received  with  marked  demonstra* 
tions  of  approval 
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Id  aooordtDce  with  the  TOte  of  the  AasocittioD,  it  will  appear  id 
fall  in  ao  early  number  of  the  Teacher,  The  speaker  recommended 
with  great  earnestneas  the  freqnent  holding  of  State  Institutes,  in 
reference  to  which  recommendation  the  following  resolution  wa« 
adopted : 

Jtetoived,  That  the  question  of  State  Institutes  be  referred  to  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  school  law. 

The  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Etter,  of  Oalva;  TVentworth  and  Woodard,  of  Chicago. 


7  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  met  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  After 
music  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  an  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Beard,  of  Piano:  subject,  The  Eecitation, 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  New-Jersey  Norma)  School,  was 
then  introduced  as  the  lecturer  for  the  evening.  The  topic  selected 
was  Normal  Schools,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  handled  was 
fully  recognised  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  distinct- 
ive features  which  should  characterize  a  Seminary  for  Teachers  were, 
one  by  one,  presented  with  clearness  and  emphasis,  while  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  eqiinent  educational  services  of  the  venerable  speak- 
er, and  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  profession  he  so  dignifies  and 
adorns,  lent  additional  power  to  his  words. 

After  Music,  the  Association  adjourned. 


Thursday,  Bsc.  29 — 9  o*gloce  a.ii. 

The  session  was  opened  with  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Singing. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Modification  of  the  School  * 
Law  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Pickard.     It  contained  the 
following  recommendations  for  legislative  action : 

I.    STATS  StTPBRIKTSNDKNOT. 

1.  That  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  $1,600. 

2.  That  the  Superintendent  be  authorised  to  appoint  an  assiataut,  to  be  a  atate 
officer,  and  to  receive  a  aalarj  of  $1,500. 

8.  That  a  fund  for  travel  and  clerk-hire  of  the  Superintendent  be  at  least 
$2,50a 

IL   STATS  IMBTITDTSS. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Sducation  be  the  Truateea  of  the  Institute  Fund. 
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2.  Thai  an  annuiU  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  raised  for  instttate  parpotea. 

3.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Edacation  appoint  an  agent  to  eondact  inititutes  in  oon- 
neetioo  with  the  State  Superintendent 

4.  Tliat  there  be  an  Annual  Convention  of  County  Commiasioners,  to  give 
counsel  to  the  Superintendent  and  Institute  Agent  as  to  the  times  and  places  for 
holding  institutes. 

5.  That  local  agencies  be  relied  upon  for  assfstance  in  institutes,  but  allowed 
in  cases  of  necessitj  to  employ  help  to  a  limited  extent  ''" 

6.  That  some  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University  aid  at  each  in- 
stitute *wi  thin  reach  of  the  University,  his  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid. 

UI.    TOWNSHIP  STSTKM  OF  SCHOOL  GOVKRMMKMT. 

The  details  to  be  perfected  by  the  Superintendent  and  County  Commissioners. 

The  following  resolution  was  appended  to  the  report : 

Retoived,  That  the  President  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Edwards,  be  authorized 
to  present  to  the  Legislature  its  wishes  as  to  need^  modifications  of  oar  school 
laws. 

The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Rowland,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  1865  : 

Pruident—^.  M.  Btter,  Galva. 

Vice-PrmdenU—Ui  District,  S.  H.  White,  Chicago;  2d,  W.  A. 
Jones,  Aurora;  3d,  A.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island;  4th,  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews, 
Monmouth;  5th,  J.  H.  Knapp,  Galesbnrg;  6th,  P.  C.  Royoe,  Joliet; 
7th,  £.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur;  8th,  £.  L.  Clark,  Springfield;  9th, 
Jon  Shastid,  Perry;  lUth,  0.  S.  Cook,  Bunker  Hill;  11th,  J.  M. 
Pace,  Mt.  Vernon ;  12th,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Sparta  ;  13th,  P.  K.  Roots, 
Tamaroa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

JUtdhed,  That  the  interests  of  our  Normal  University  demand  such  legislative 
appropriation  as  shall  free  it  from  all  debts,  and  that  this  Association  urgently 
request  the  Legislature  to  give  this  University  their  intelligent  and  liberal  sup- 
port 

Prof.  Booth  conducted  a  hrief  exercise  in  Elocution. 

Prof.  Powers  presented  somewhat  at  length  his  original  and  unique 
series  of  Free  Gymnastics.  A  graduate  of  the  institution  of  the  cele- 
brated Dio  Lewis,  he  does  not  adhere  slavishly  to  the  system  of  his 
instructor.  His  arrange:sent  of  movements  is  readily  understood,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  simple  Manual  may  be  introduced  with  suc- 
cess into  any  school. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flower,  of  Springfield,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Assoaialion : 
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JobO|  8.  Htrty  LL.D.y  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Mend  Holmes,  Book- 
totdf  UL;  Mr.  J  .Piper,  Eddyrille,  lowt;  Ber.  B.  B.  Guild,  Oalra, 
Illinoii. 

Prof  Standish,  Chtimuin  of  the  Committee  on  Prof  Tnmer^s  Let- 
ter, reported  the  following : 

Be$olmdf  That  the  Stete  Teachen'  Avociation  now  in  Bearion  at  Monmonth  aee 
no  good  and  fufflcicnt  reasona  for  changing  their  views  in  regard  to  the  unity  and 
integritj  of  the  Illinoia  Induatria]  University  Fund,  aa  expreaeed  in  a  reaolntion 
paffed  bj  thia  body  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  that  we  now  reiffirm  the 
•ction  at  that  time. 

Adopted. 

Ad  intereeting  and  instmotive  essay,  upon  the  sobject  of  History 
in  Schools,  by  Prof  Hewitt,  of  the  Normal  Uoiversity,  was  read  by 
Prof  Stetson,  of  the  same  institution. 

After  a  brief  reoess,  the  Association  listened  to  the  reports  of 
Tarious  committees. 

Mr.  Woodard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, presented  the  following  resolutions : 

JUiolvedy  That  thia  Asaociatlon  indorse  to  the  fullest  extent  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  address  by  President  Edwards  on  the  importance  of  Institutes  to  be  held 
ia  all  parts  of  the  state,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Instruction;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  plan  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislature  about  to  assemble,  as  one  which,  if  adopted  and  made 
a  part  of  our  school  system,  will  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education 
as  the  tiroes  and  condition  of  our  country  demand. 

Radved.  That  our  Sute  Superintendent  be  requested  to  take  measures  to 
Moure  such  legislation  aa  the  necessities  of  the  oaae  demand. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Monmouth,  the  Association  requested 
that  the  addresses  of  Pros.  Edwards,  Prof  Hewitt,  and  Dr.  Hart,  be 
published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Bey.  Mead  Holmes,  of  Bockford,  111.,  Editor  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Times,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Wbimias,  8unday*8ohool8  manifestly  promote  habita  of  subordination  and 
study;  and 

Wkgrtatf  Moral  should  always  be  connected  with  physical  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture; therefore, 

Rmohid^  That  as  mutaally  engaged  in  the  most  responsible  bnsineas  of  develop- 
ing and  training  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  we  recommend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  to  cultivate  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  the  Sunday- 
School  teachers  of  this  state,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
their  work. 

Adopted. 

Discussion  ensued  upon  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Assooiatiotti  but  the  subject  was  finally  referred  to  the  Executive 
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t  o'clock  p.ir. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
I.  H.  Nutting,  Principal  of  the  Fulton  Female  Seminary,  which,  on 
motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

After  Singing  conducted  by  Prof.  Fargo,  the  President,  authorised 
by  Tote  of  the  Association,  cast  (he  ballot  for  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  those  nominated  by  the  Committee  were  de* 
elared  unanimously  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  through  their  Chairman, 
Hr.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously  adopted : 

Seaohedy  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  th« 
citizens  of  Monmouth  and  vicinity,  for  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  the 
present  session  of  the  Association  has  been  received  and  entertained ;  and  that  we 
especially  acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Monmouth  College,  who  have  freely 
granted  the  use  of  their  building  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  Association ;  also,  that 
much  of  tbe  comfort  of  the  present  session  of  this  body  has  resulted  from  the 
carefal  forethought  and  continued  efforts  of  the  various  local  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens  of  the  place;  and  that  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  general  and  local  com- 
mittee, and  to  Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  Messrs.  B.  A.  Cox,  J.  H.  Wilson,  N.  A. 

Rankin,  H.  6.  Harding,  D.  Babcock  and Richardson,  the  Reception  Committee  * 

also,  that  it  is  fitting  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  Chicago,  Alton  and  St  Louis,  and  the  Northwestern  Railroads,  for  hav- 
iDg  granted  free  return  tickets  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  that  we 
tetam  our  thanks  for  tbe  same. 

ReMohedf  That  we  express  the  obligations  under  which  we  have  been  placed  by 
the  President  and  officers  of  this  Association,  and  the  several  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  it,  for  the  very  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  all  its  exercises 
have  been  conducted. 

Ruolved^  That  we  reiterate  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  recent  successes  of  Sherman,  Thomas,  Grant,  and  other  Union  Gen- 
enlB,  which  give  promise  of  that  honorable  peace,  speedily  to  result  from  th* 
complete  overthrow  of  the  armies  of  the  rebellion. 

Reaolvedj  That  the  members  of  this  Association  take  just  pride  in  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  State  Normal  University,  ooder  the  tupenrision  of  its 
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prasent  energetio  and  efficient  President  and  Faculty ;  and  that  the  intereita  of 
education  in  tliia  sUte  demand  sucti  legislatire  appropriations  as  shall  free  it  fron 
debt;  and  that  this  Association  urgently  request  the  Legislature  to  gire  it  their 
Intelligent  and  liberal  support 

Rumlved^  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  President  Edwards  has  been  induced  U> 
talte  the  Editorial  chaise  of  the  lUbioit  Teacher,  and  that  in  this  fact  alono  we 
have  sssurance  that  it  will  now,  more  than  ever  before,  be  such  an  educational 
journnl  as  no  teacher  in  the  state  can  do  without;  also,  that  the  past  has  given 
us  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Mathematical  Department,  under  the  able  and 
skillful  management  of  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  will  be  second  to  the  similar  depart- 
ment of  no  other  educational  journal  of  the  country. 

Prof.  J.  y.  N.  Standishy  of  Lombard  Uoiversity^Galesburgydeliyered 
an  interestiDg  lecture  upon  the  subject  Railroads  to  Knowledge.  The 
speaker  depicted,  with  much  felicity  of  illustration,  the  fast  tenden- 
cies of  our  age  and  nation,  and  deprecated  the  attempts  to  acquire  by 
hasty  and  ill-considered  methods  that  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
patient,  persevering  and  long-continued  labor. 

After  a  recess,  the  Association  were  favored  by  an  address  by  Dr. 
John  S.  Hart,  upon  the  English  Language,  The  distinguished 
speaker  prefaced  his  lecture  by  some  remarks  concerning  the  Associa- 
tion, very  complimentary  in  their  character.  He  assured  the  mem- 
bers that  he  had  witnessed  the  manifestation  of  more  talent,  energy, 
and  taoty  while  present  during  a  part  of  the  present  session,  than  in  any 
other  educational  association  it  had  ever  been  his  privilege  to  visit. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  unfold,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  our  mother  tongue,  showing 
how  from  the  rude  Anglo-Saxon  stock  it  had  grown  to  its  present 
majesty  and  beauty,  and  become  the  noblest  existing  vehicle  of  hu- 
man thought. 

To  every  lover  of  philology  the  lecture  was  a  rich  treasury  of  use- 
ful and  interest! og  information. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  Dr.  Hart  for  his  able  and  instructive  lecture. 

The  AssooUtion  was  declared  adjourned. 


THK      SOCIABLE. 

Thursday  itknuto,  Die.  89. 

The  Association  closed  its  session  with  a  Sociable  in  the  Chapel  of 
Monmouth  College. 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded  at  an  early  hour  with  teachers  and 
citiiens  of  Monmouth.  Mirth  and  jollity  prevailed.  <G-rim-visaged' 
school-masters  *  smoothed  their  wrinkled  front ',  and  in  the  delight 
of  social  converse  forgot  the  weariness  of  the  sokool-room. 
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After  an  bonr  spent  in  friendly  ohat,  Pres.  Edwards  assnmed  the 
chair  and  an nnounoed  as  the  first  exercise  upon  the  Programme  — 
Science,  Whereupon  Prof.  Hutchinson,  of  Monmouth  College,  ap- 
peared behind  a  table  filled  with  glasses  (not  of  the  festive  or  conviv- 
ial  kiod  I),  and  proceeded  to  givo  a  brief  but  interesting  lecture  upon 
Chemistry,  accompanied  with  experiments. 

The  President  then  summoned  to  the  stand  Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Chi- 
cago, whom  he  (the  President)  then  and  there  proceeded  to  address 
with  great  earnestness,  making  frequent  references  to  a  change  of 
state  recently  undergone  by  the  former,  in  a  manner  which  proved 
sadly  subversive  of  the  gravity  of  the  audience.  He  closed  by  pre- 
senting, on  behalf  of  the  numerous  professional  friends  of  Mr.  E.,  a 
beautiful  silver  cake-basket  and  a  dosen  forks,  as  a  token  of  their  re- 
gard and  esteem  < 

Mr.  Eberhart  made  an  appropriate  reply. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon,  the  Toast-Master  of  the  occasion, 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  calling  up  various  gentle- 
men. 

Profs.  Fargo  and  Blackman,  in  response  to  toasts,  favored  the  de- 
lighted audience  with  beautiful  songs. 

Pres.  Edwards  responded  to  a  toast  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  teachers  present  for  their  cooperation  and 
support,  and  pledging  his  best  efforts  to  place  the  Illinois  Teacher  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational  publications. 

Mr.  Howland,  of  Chicago,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  another  seems 
now  to  have  fallen,  was  relentlessly  dragged  to  the  platform  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  inexorable  Destiny,  from  the  retiracy  ofan  adjoining 
apartment^  where  he  convulsed  the  audience  with  one  of  bis  inimita- 
ble speeches. 

Superintendent  Bateman  responded  with  sound  and  patriotic  words 
to  a  sentiment  referring  to  his  office. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  made  a  very  happy  response  to  a  toast  in  honor 
of  Monmouth. 

Pithy  speeches  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Young  and  others. 

The  company  dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  well  pleased  with  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion. 

The  ample  provision  made  by  the  citizens  of  Monmouth  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  interest 
universally  manifested  by  attendance  upon  all  its  sessions,  deserve 
eepeoial  mention.  Monmouth  has  done  herself  honor  by  honoring 
the  educators  of  the  Commonwealth. 
6 
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STATE      ASSOCIATION. 


W.  W.  D.,  in  the  Dixon  Jiepublican  and  Telegraph,  thus  hits  off 
our  late  Teachers'  Association  at  Monmouth : 

<'  Well;  the  Eleventh  State  Teachers'  Association  is  over,  and  we 
are  all  at  work  again.  There  is  but  one  opinion  about  our  Monmouth 
holiday,  and  that  is,  no  happier  meeting,  in  the  way  of  education, 
ever  occurred  in  the  state.  First  among  the  glories  of  the  occasion 
was  the  genial  presence  of  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  with  his  bright  eye,  no- 
ble forehead,  and  classic  sentiment.  Richard  Edwards,  of  our  Normal 
School,  was  there  too,  lighting  up  care-worn  faces  with  the  sunshine 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  Sociable  on  the  last  night  was  a  scene  of 
great  frolic  and  witticism.  Eberhart  was  made  the  butt  of  a  silver 
joke  as  a  reward  for  a  successful  advance  into  the  Union  army,  while 
Rowland  gracefully  received  the  mantle  of  single  blessedness,  as  it 
fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the  gentleman  from  Cook. 

^<  Our  sessions  were  held  in  Monmouth  College,  a  splendid  structure, 
the  Faculty  of  which  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  secure  our  comfort.  And  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Mon- 
mouth—  but  the  language  of  compliment  is  too  feeble  to  properly 
express  our  admiration.  What  pies  and  turkeys  and  fruit-cake  and 
preserves  I     Shade  of  Sancho  Panza,  how  we  all  did  eat  I " 


HOW   SHALL   WE   TEACH   GEOGRAPHY? 


While  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  modes  of  teaching 
many  of  the  sciences,  Geography  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
It  certainly  can  not  be  from  any  just  sense  of  its  relative  importance 
that,  while  mathematics  and  the  languages  have  been  taught  with  the 
greatest  thoroughness,  teachers  have  been  contented  with  the  most 
superficial  methods  of  teaching  this  subject. 

Recently,  however,  the  conviction  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  this 
noblest  of  sciences  has  been  sadly  unappreciated,  and  that,  in  stead  of 
being  a  mere  catalogue  of  facts  to  be  committed  to  memory,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  a  means  of  growth  to  the  mind,  and  of  affording 
the  highest  exercise  of  all  its  powers. 

But  the  question     How,  if  this  higher  view  of  it  be  the  correct 
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one,  18  this  subject  to  be  preeented  to  the  child  ?  remains  as  yet  un- 
answered. 

It  will  probably  not  be  questioned  that  the  best  possible  method  of 
study  in  any  subject  is  that  which,  while  it  shall  ^ve  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself,  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  the  complete  and  symmetrical  de- 
Telopment  of  the  miud. 

In  order  to  determine  such  a  method,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire; 
First,  what  is  the  law  of  the  mind's  development  ?  Second,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  presented,  and  what  is  the  general 
plan  of  treatment  growing  out  of  its  nature,  and  therefore  inviolable? 
Third,  by  what  special  methods  can  this  general  plan  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  mind  in  the  several  stages  of  its  development  ? 

I.  The  Development  of  the  Mind. —  Writers  upon  its  laws  and 
operations  declare  that,  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  mature  mind 
exist  from  the  beginning  of  its  life  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activi- 
ty, they  yet  attain  their  full  development  at  different  periods.  They 
oome  into  activity  not  simultaneously,  but  successively,  the  full  action 
of  each  subsequent  class  requiring  the  previous  development  aud  ac- 
tivity of  the  preceding;  just  as  all  the  capacities  of  the  plant  for  pro- 
ducing leaf,  stem,  flower,  and  fruit,  exist  in  the  germ,  yet  these  do 
not  all  appear  at  once,  because  the  higher  can  not  be  developed  with- 
out the  preexistence  of  the  lower  as  a  basis. 

The  earliest  to  attain  full  activity  are  the  perceptive  faculties. 
These,  through  their  agents,  the  senses,  are  extremely  active  in  the 
young  child,  and  constitute  the  only  means  by  which  the  images  of 
the  external  world  can  enter  his  mind  and  give  rise  to  thought. 
Through  their  use  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  gen- 
eral form  and  condition  of  every  thing  of  which  they  can  take  cogni- 
zance. 

In  simultaneous  action  with  these  is  the  conceptive  power,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  grasps  and  retains  the  impressions  it  receives 
through  the  perceptive  powers ;  and  is  able  to  recall  them,  and  learns 
to  express  them.  In  a  higher  development  the  same  faculty  is  able, 
by  means  of  ideas  aud  conceptioDS  previously  acquired,  to  create  im- 
ages of  things  of  which  the  perceptive  powers  have  not  taken  cog- 
nizance. 

Next  to  become  active  is  that  analytic  power  of  the  understanding 
by  means  of  which  the  general  conception,  which  alone  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  condition  of  the  mind,  is  separated  into  its 
elements,  and  studied  in  detail ;  the  knowledge  acquired  is  considered 
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and  arranged ;  and  new  ideas  are  derived  apart  from  the  exeroise  of 
perception,  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions. 

Lastly  is  developed  that  action  of  the  reasoning  power  by  which 
the  mind  rises  to  high  generalizations,  attains  the  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral principles  and  laws,  is  able  to  ascertair  the  causes  of  phenomena 
observed,  and  from  known  causes  to  predict  results. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  act  to 
a  certain  extent  in  conjunction,  there  are  yet  three  successive  stages, 
each  charaoteriEed  by  the  predominant  activity  of  certain  powers,  and 
consequently  by  a  peculiar  character  of  mental  operations.  In  the 
first,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  perceptive  powers,  the  child  is 
constantly  occupied  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  external  world  by 
the  use  of  these  powers,  and  through  the  expression  of  the  knowledge 
so  acquired  becoming  acquainted  with  language  and  other  conven- 
tional signs  of  ideas,  and  is  therefore  becoming  able  to  receive  ideas 
from  other  minds  through  the  medium  of  language. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  the  analytical  power  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  others,  having  now  become  accessible  to  him,  is 
added  to  the  results  of  his  own  more  minute  investigation,  and  finally 
becomes  itself  the  subject  of  thought,  analysis,  and  classification. 

In  the  third,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  reasoning  power,  the 
mind,  having  collected  its  materials,  looks  at  them  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  and,  from  the  study  of  them  in  their  combinations,  arrives  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  relations  and  of  the  phenomena  resulting  there- 
irom,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  existence  and  operations* 

If,  therefore,  any  method  of  study  is  to  contribute  to  the  mind's 
development,  it  must  furnish  the  appropriate  degree  of  exercise  for  all 
these  powers,  in  the  order  of  their  successive  awakening;  and  we 
must  distinguish,  with  Professor  Guyot,  three  natural  phases, — the 
perceptive,  the  analytic,  and  the  synthetic, —  through  which  the  learn- 
er in  Geography,  as,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  science,  must  pass  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  study. 

We  may  premise,  theu,  as  a  general  principle  growing  out  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  therefore  governing  the  presentation  of  all  sub- 
jects whatever,  that  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  addresses  itself 
mainly  to  the  powers  of  perception,  and  only  gives  the  simplest  possi- 
ble exercise  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding  or  reasoning  powers^ 
is  the  only  one  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  very  young  pupil.  This 
is  the  perceptive  phase  of  his  study.  It  must  follow  that  if  a  subject 
present  no  opportunity  for  such  a  phase,  it  is  not  an  appropriate  one 
for  the  study  of  the  very  young. 
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Afterward  is  needed  a  moreminate  and  detailed  investigatfon,  whieh 
will  deiiidedly  tax  the  earlier  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  which 
will  giye  to  the  analytic  phase  its  special  character. 

Lastly,  the  reasoning  powers  are  mainly  addressed ;  for  the  facts  or 
phenomena  with  which  the  stadent  deals  must  be  viewed  in  their 
mutual  relation  and  combined  action.     This  is  the  synthetic  phase. 

Subjects  which  do  not  present  material  for  all  these  phases  can  be 
profitably  studied  only  in  particular  stages  of  the  mind's  growth, 
while  those  in  which  all  are  found  furnish  suitable  food  for  it  at  every 
step  of  its  onward  progress. 

II.  Nature  of  the  subject. — We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of 
our  problem,  viz. :  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
general  plan  of  treatment  growing  out  of  that  nature. 

"  Geography",  in  the  language  of  Professor  Guyot,  "  is  the  Science 
of  th^  Globe,  considered,  not  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  parts, 
but  as  an  organized  whole,  formed  of  members,  each  having  an  indi- 
vidual character  and  special  functions,  all  mutually  dependent  and 
operating  together,  according  to  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  to 
perform  functions  possible  to  no  one  alone." 

If  thb  be  the  case, —  if  the  globe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  magnifi- 
cent mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  with  a  special  form,  and  a 
special  character  and  arrangement  of  parts  or  members,  in  order  to 
produce  a  given  result, —  then  the  study  of  it  is  to  be  conducted  on 
precisely  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  any  other  individual  organ- 
isation of  which  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  conformation,  the  laws  of 
its  operation,  and  its  adaptedness  to  produce  the  result  intended. 

First  is  required  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  figure,  the  parts  or  members  of  which  it  is  composed, —  their  ar- 
rangement, not  only  absolutely  in  the  whole,  but  relatively  or  in  re- 
gard to  each  other, — their  comparative  size,  and  the  general  conform- 
atioo  of  each. 

Second. — Each  of  these  individuals  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special,  detailed  study,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  particular  organization, 
—  the  character,  arrangement,  and  relation  of  its  several  portions, — 
the  character  of  the  whole  individual  resulting  therefrom, —  and  final- 
ly the  phenomena  of  life  associated  with  it,  whether  vegetable,  animal, 
or  that  of  man  considered  both  ethnologically  and  in  the  social 
capacity  of  states  or  nations. 

Third. —  Having  ascertained  the  individual  character  of  the  sever- 
al members,  we  look  at  them  again  in  combination,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  influence  which  each  by  its  peculiar  character  exerts  upon 
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the  otherd^  thna  to  determine  its  fanction  in  the  whole  mechanism  and 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  organization  of 
the  latter*  Then  referring  to  the  history  of  mankind,  we  trace  the 
operation  of  those  laws  on  his  character  and  destiny,  and  ascertain  the 
adaptedness  of  this  wonderful  mechanism  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
created,  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  first  we  find  the  perceptive  phase  of  the  study,  since,  by  the 
use  of  the  globe,  of  accurate  physical  mapSj  and  of  good  illustrations^ 
it  can  be  presented  almost  wholly  to  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
second  is  the  analytic,  and  the  third  the  synthetic  phase. 

What  subject  so  rich  in  material  for  the  growth  of  the  mind  I 
What  other  science  furnishes  appropriate  food,  alike  to  the  sunny- 
haired  child  of  ten  summers,  and  to  the  grave  philosopher,  whose 
head  droops  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  <  three  score  years 
and  ten' ! 

III.  Special  methods. — In  considering  this  part  of  the  question 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  first,  or  perceptive  phase,  since, 
the  right  stand-point  being  taken  and  the  right  direction  given  to 
study,  if  the  final  end  to  be  attained  be  kept  in  view,  there  can  hardly 
be,'  in  the  subsequent  investigation  of  the  subject,  any  serious  depart- 
ure from  the  correct  course. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  what  the  child  can,  with  proper  representations,  discover 
for  himself.  So  long  as  this  idea  is  adhered  to,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  giving  him  what  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  only  caution 
needed  will  be,  not  to  go  so  much  into  detail  as  to  diminish  the  promi- 
nence of  the  great  characteristic  features  of  the  object  studied.  These 
must  always  be  kept  perfectly  distinct. 

Whatever  appeals  are  made  to  the  understanding  must  be  exceed- 
ingly simple,  the  reasoning  always  being  based  on  phenomena  which 
the  child  has  actually  observed,  and  there  must  not  be  too  many  steps, 
or  successive  conclusions,  between  the  premises  and  the  final  one. 

We  must  be  careful,  also,  to  see  that,  whether  in  the  study  of  the 
whole  globe  or  the  general  view  of  the  individual  continents,  due  promi- 
nence is  given  to  such  of  the  points  considered  as  are  characteristic, 
and  become,  therefore,  the  cause  of  important  conditions  or  phenom- 
ena to  be  afterward  studied. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  superstructure  to  be  erected,  we 
must  so  lay  the  foundation  that  each  successive  portion  as  it  rises 
shall  find  its  support  already  prepared;  and  when,  at  leiigth,  the  great 
vault  shall  be  spread,  every  pier,  every  pedestal,  every  column,  and 
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every  aroh,  shall  be  found  in  its  proper  position,  bearing  its  appointed 
sbare  of  the  weight,  having  its  own  appropriate  decorations  and  re- 
ceiving its  just  meed  of  honor. 

We  mnst  first  fix  the  child's  attention  on  the  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  land-masses  and  oceans.  In  this  the  globe  is 
the  subject  of  examination,  the  child  being  told  that,  so  far  as  oar 
knowledge  extends,  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  earth.* 
Henceforth  it  is  to  him  as  though  he  were  examining  the  earth  itself } 
and  he  proceeds  to  the  pleasing  task  of  interrogating  it,  until  he  has 
acquired  whatever  it  is  able  to  teach  him  of  itself. 

A^r  having  noticed  and  described  its  form,  his  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  position  of  the  lands,  they  being  the  fixed  body  around 
which  the  mobile  portions  arrange  themselves.  He  is  to  notice  the 
arrangement  of  the  lands  in  two  worlds,  of  unequal  size,  on  opposite 
flides  of  the  globe,  the  compact  body  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  New, —  the  massing  of  all  the  lands  toward  the 
North,  and  their  divergence  toward  the  South  in  three  different  bands, 
— and  the  consequent  converse  position  and  arrangement  of  the 
oceans.  This  is  not  to  be  merely  a  casual  notice.  The  most  careful 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  all  these  points,  because  on  these  forms  and 
arrangements  of  the  land-masses  depend  those  great  climatic  phenom- 
ena which  determine  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  several  continents, 
and  which  will,  in  subsequent  study,  demand  his  investigation.  We 
thus  furnish  him  the  corner-stone  for  the  temple  he  is  beginning  to 
rear.  As  these  several  facts  are  discovered  by  the  pupil,  he  must  in- 
variably be  required  to  state  them  clearly,  in  his  own  language,  the 
teacher  only  correcting  such  grammatical  errors  as  he  may  commit,  or 
supplying  such  new  terms  as  will  enable  him  to  express  his  idea  in  a 
more  clear  and  concise  manner. 

He  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  breaking,  by  the  sea,  of  the  three 
bands  in  which  the  lands  are  dispersed  toward  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  six  great  masses,  which  he  is  told  are  called 
continents; — the  smaller  bodies,  here  and  there,  called  islands, —  the 
parts  of  the  continents  nearly  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  called  pen- 
insulas,—  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  sea  lying  in  basins  among 
the  continents,  called  oceans,  etc. 

This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  pupil  has  discovered,  and  is  able 
to  describe,  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water  which  appear  on 
the  globe,  and,  wherever  it  was  possible,  has  found  their  counterpart 
in  nature.  Thus,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  own  eyes,  that  part  of 
Geography  which  is  usually  committed  to  memory  from  his  text-book, 
ofieu  amid  sobs  and  tears^  and  which  is  almost  immediately  forgotten 
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because,  to  him,  anmeaniDg,  has  become  an  imperishable  part  of  his 
mind;  and  the  descriptioin,  in  stead  of  being  merely  a  harden  to  the 
memory,  have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  his  power  of  expressing 
ideas,  and  therefore  of  receiying  them  from  others. 

He  is  now  ready  to  begin  his  stady  of  the  general  conformation  of 
the  continents.  In  order  to  do  this  he  needs  the  intelligent  use  of 
certain  terms  to  express  differences  in  the  land-surface  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  in  the  forms  of  their  internal  waters;  as  mountain-range, 
plateau,  plain,  river,  lake,  etc. 

Ideas  of  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  him  by  an  examination  of  the 
natural  object,  if  within  reach,  or,  if  not  accessible  to  him,  good  pic- 
tures of  these  several  forms  will  suffice,  and  from  them  he  will  form 
his  own  definitions. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  continents  it  will  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  pupil  from  the  globe  to  the  physical  map.  He  has  but 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conventional  methods  of  representing 
the  different  varieties  of  land-surface,  and  internal  waters,  which  he 
has  been  studying,  and  he  is  ready  to  conduct  his  own  study  of  the 
continent  just  as  he  previously  did  that  of  the  globe. 

As  many  different  points  will  now  require  notice,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  logical  order  in  which  to  present 
them,  that  is,  the  order  of  their  successive  dependence.  To  do  this 
let  us  select  any  single  point,  as  that  of  climate,  and  inquire  by  what 
is  it  influenced,  and  what  does  it  control. 

The  most  general  influence  bearing  upon  the  climate  of  a  continent 
is  the  position  of  the  latter  on  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  exposed  to  the 
more  or  less  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Next  is  its  contour, — determin- 
ing the  position  in  which  the  sea  winds  strike  it, —  and  the  position 
of  the  great  lines  of  elevation,  whether  so  as  freely  to  admit  these 
winds,  or  entirely  to  shut  them  out  from  the  main  body.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  surface  also  determines  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  in- 
ternal waters,  and  this  in  turn  modifies  the  healthfulness  of  the  cli- 
mate in  different  portions.  The  study  of  these  points  then,  properly, 
should  precede  that  of  the  climate,  in  order  that  when  it  is  taken  up 
the  child  may  not  be  obliged  to  remember  the  facts  concerning  it 
as  mere  isolated  statements,  but  being  led  by  simple  association  of  the 
phenomena  with  their  cause  (the  philosophic  relation,  in  its  full  extent, 
can  not,  o^  course,  be  given  him),  he  will  have  it  stored  in  its  proper 
niche,  where  it  will  always  be  found  when  demanded. 

Again,  on  the  soil  and  the  climate  depends  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  in  different  portions  of  the  continent.  On  the  vegeta- 
tion depends  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  classes  of  animi^B 
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whioh  sabsist  on  vegetation.  On  the  presence  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  such  plants  or  animals  as  are  necessary  to  his  subsist- 
ence depends  the  existence  of  man,  if  in  an  uncivilized  condition; 
and  the  differences  in  the  surface,  soil,  climate,  and  the  distribution 
of  vegetation,  animals,  and  minerals,  in  the  different  portions,  will 
neoessarily  give  rise  to  different  industries,  different  social  conditions, 
and  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  civifised  state;  that  is,  to 
differences  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  presence'  of  great  nation*- 
alities  in  different  portions  of  the  continent. 

If  evidence  is  needed  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  physical  condf* 
tions  on  the  industrial  pursuits  and  distribution  of  population,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  our  own  country.  In  the  Northeast,  the  rough 
surface,  the  somewhat  sterile  soil,  and  the  cold  climate,  make  agricuU 
tnre  impracticable  in  the  larger  part  of  the  country,  while  the  abund- 
ant water-power  and  the  rich  stores  of  coal  and  iron  make  it  the 
great  workshop  of  the  nation,  and  its  ffne  harbors,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  sheltering  the  ships  of  all  nations,  make  it  also  our  commer- 
cial depot,  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  and  the  foreign  eonnnerce  of 
the  country  being  carried  on  by  that  little  corner  north  of  the  Poto^ 
mac. 

Again,  the  level  surface  making  cultivation  easy,  the  fertile  soil 
and  the  warm  and  moist  climate  producing  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
make  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  and  the  South  the  nation's  farm 
and  garden,  from  which,  were  its  resources  fully  developed,*  supplies 
might  be  drawn  capable,  one  might  almost  say,  of  feeding  the  world, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Northeast,  of  clothing  it.  In  these  two  re- 
gions are  gathered  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  eoimtry. 

The  great  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  contrary,  doomed^ 
in  almost  every  part,  by  its  saline  soil  and  its  want  of  moisture,  to 
hopeless  sterility,  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  population^  and  must 
have  remained  uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mineral  treasures  embo* 
somed  within  it.  Its  population,  however  numerous  it  may  become, 
most  be  mainly  confined  to  the  single  occupation  of  mining,  and  will 
be  dependent  for  daily  bread  upon  the  East,  or  the  fertile  valleys  be- 
yond the  Sierra  Nevada,  whioh  enjoy  all  the  moisture  that  but  for  this 
great  barrier  would  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole. 

We  find,  therefore,  growing  out  of  the  successive  dependence,  tho 
following  order  of  topics : 

1.  Position  on  the  Globe. 

2.  Contour. 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Internal  Waters. 
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5.  Climate. 

6.  Vegetation. 

7.  Animals. 

8.  Races  of  People. 

9.  Distribution^  iodustries,  social  organization,  intellectual  condi' 
tion,  and  history  of  the  civilized  inhabitants. 

The  last,  the  distribution  of  man  in  the  social  capacity  of  states  or 
nations,  constitutes  that  department  of  the  subject  called  Political 
Geography,  the  one  which  is  usually  first  presented  to  the  young,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  presented  to  any  extent. 

This,  it  must  be  conceded,  can  not  be  intelligently  studied  until  a 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  of-  the  physical  conformation,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  resulting  vegetable  and  associated  animal  life,  which 
make  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  civilized  states  or  nations  ia 
one  part  of  the  continent  while  they  are  absent  from  another.  If  the 
facts  concerning  their  distribution  be  given  the  pupil  before  he  has 
any  idea  of  these  physical  conditions  which  govern  it,  he  may  remem- 
ber them,  it  is  true,  but  they  will  be  of  little  worth  to  nim,  because 
be  does  not  receive  them  intelligently,  as  the  result  of  pauses  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  the  influence  of  which  even  he  can  discover 
if  his  attention  be  directed  to  them, —  but  they  are  to  him  simply  iso- 
lated facts  to  be  remembered,  awakening  no  thought  and  stimulating 
DO  further  study. 

We  have  seen  that  this  topic  of  political  geography  belongs  proper- 
ly to  the  analytical  phase  of  the  subject.  It  must,  therefore,  be  very 
sparingly  presented  in  the  perceptive  portion.  Only  the  most  promi- 
nent factSy  and  such  as  are  most  obviously  and  unmistakably  tracea- 
ble to  the  great  physical  characteristics  of  the  continents,  can  be  pre-* 
sented ;  and  even  these  must  be  given  only  after  the  preceding  topics 
are  thoroughly  known,  so  that  the  pupil  can  himself  trace  the  relation 
of  the  former  to  them. 

In  this  study  of  the  continents  accurate  physical  maps  are  indis- 
pensable, and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  lines 
or  colors  indicating  arbitrary  political  divisions,  as  these  can  but  mar 
the  distinctness  and  break  the  unity  of  the  all-important  physical  fea- 
tures. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  see  only  the  diyisions  and  limits  which 
nature  made,  if  he  is  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  her  work. 

The  first  topic  the  child  has  already  considered,  in  his  examination 
of  the  globe,  and  it  need  simply  be  recalled.  In  the  next  three  topics, 
which  constitute  the  main  work  of  this  grade,  the  same  general  course 
is  pursued  as  in   studying  the  globe.     That  is,  the  child  is  to  dis- 
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cover,  by  the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  what  exists,  and  giye  correct  ex- 
pression to  the  facts  which  he  discovers. 

One  very  important  addition  is,  however,  to  be  made*  The  pupil 
must  invariably  construct  maps  of  the  country  he  is  studying.  When 
upon  the  contour,  his  map  will  show  only  the  outline;  when  upon  the 
surface,  the  mountains  and  other  elevations  musf  be  added  in  their 
place;  and  when  upon  the  internal  waters,  these  must  appear.  In 
all  these  exercises  the  closest  accuracy  must  be  required. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  drawing  should  be  insisted  on. 
First,  it  aids,  by  the  closer  and  more  minute  observation  required 
than  is  necessary  to  a  simple  description,  to  fix  the  physical  features 
in  the  memory.  Second,  it  affords  a  variety  of  exercise  by  means  of 
which  the  attention  can  without  weariness  be  kept  on  these  all-import- 
ant points  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Third,  it  cultivates  a  power 
^  representation  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  pupil  in  future  study; 
and  lastly,  at  no  after  period  in  his  life  can  he  so  easily  acquire  facili- 
ty in  this  representation  as  now,  and  be  so  easily  interested  in  the 
many  little  details  which  are  necessary  to  accuracy.  He  takes  delight 
in  examining  the  minute  peculiarities  of  contour  and  relative  position  ; 
and  what  the  older  pupil  would  neglect  as  unimportant  and  wearily 
stupid,  the  child  of  nine  years  considers  worthy  of  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  prolonged  effort. 

In  studying  the  internal  waters  and  the  succeeding  points  the  rea- 
son begins  to  be  a  little  exercised  in  noticing  the  relations  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  of  all  to  the  surface.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  present  only  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  these  relations,  such  as 
the  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  can  not  fail  to  comprehend.  For  in- 
stance, the  child  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  North 
America.  He  knows  of  the  great  plateau  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  high,  unbroken  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  borders  it.  He  is  told  that  the  Pacific  coast  and  valleys  have 
a  fine  warm  climate,  while  the  upper  part  of  this  great  wall  is  very 
cold.  He  sees  by  the  rivers  that  on  the  side  toward  the  sea  there 
must  be  abundant  rains,  while  the  other  side  is  almost  destitute  of 
water. 

He  has  noticed  many  times  in  his  mother's  kitchen  that  vapor  rises 
from  water  abundantly  when  it  is  warmed,  and  that  when  this  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  window-pane  it  is  at  once  changed  into 
water.  Now  if  he  is  told  that  winds  are  constantly  blowing  on  this  part 
of  the  continent  from  the  warm  Pacific,  will  he  not,  if  that  simple 
phenomenon  be  recalled  to  his  attention,  at  once  see  that  the  moisture 
which  these  winds  bring  from  the  ocean  will  be  taken  from  them  when 
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they  strike  the  oold  Sierra  Nevada,  aod  will  fall  in  abandant  rains  on 
the  outer  slope,  while  the  iDDer  receives  little  or  none  ?  Remember- 
iog,  then,  the  pojitioo  of  the  moaotain  wal),  can  he  ever  forget  these 
pecaliarities of  climate?  Again,  he  has  learned  by  experience  in  his 
garden  that  plants  require,  in  order  to  their  growth,  both  warmth  and 
moisture.  Knowing*  these  differences  in  climate,  will  he  fail  to  re- 
member the  differences  in  vegetation  which  he  himself  will  discover 
depend  on  that  ?  He  knows,  also,  that  there  are  certain  occupations, 
as  agriculture  and  grazing,  which  depend  on  the  growth  of  plants. 
He  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  one  part  is  eminently 
fitted  for  these  occupations,  and  the  other  either  not  at  all  so  or  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  He  thus  gets  his  first  insight,  a  very  limited 
one,  it  is  true,  into  the  relations  of  the  physical  conformation  of  a  re- 
gion to  its  fitness  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  We  find,  there- 
fore, as  before  stated,  the  necessity  that  he  should  first  be  mad% 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  forms.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be- 
come impossible  for  him  to  forget  the  subsequent  facts,  which  he  sees 
to  be  so  intimately  dependent  upon  them. 

We  are  aware  that  the  ideas  here  advanced  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  generally-received  notions  as  to  the  proper  presentation 
of  this  subject  to  the  young,  and  that,  if  acted  upon,  they  must  produce 
an  entire  revolution  in  our  methods  of  teaching  Geography. 

We  trust  it  has  been  made  evident  to  the  reader  that,  if  we  are  to 
proceed  on  philosophic  principles,  the  old  plan  of  giving  the  pupil 
long  lista  of  names  and  collections  of  facts  in  regard  to  political  geog- 
raphy as  his  first  work  in  this  subject  must  be  set  aside,  and  he 
must,  in  the  outlet,  be  introduced  to  the  globe  in  its  physical  conform- 
ation and  conditions. 

Years  of  experience  have  convinced  the  writer  that  if  the  general 
plan  here  indicated  be  pursued  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint, 
so  often  made  by  teachers,  that  the  children  do  not  learn  their  geog- 
raphy lessons;  are  not  interested  in  them,  and  do  not  remember 
them. 

The  text-book  so  often  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  pupil  will  be- 
come (if  properly  arranged)  but  the  summary  of  his  own  thoughts,  a 
convenient  memorandum  of  facts  and  relations,  most  of  which  he 
has  himself  discovered,  to  which  he  will  always  turn  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  few  details  given  in  regard  to  such  points  as  are  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  investigation  will,  as  he  finds  them  in  their  re- 
lation to  such  points  as  he  could  investigate  confirming  the  justness 
of  his  own  conclusions,  be  pursued  with  a  never- wearying  delight. 

When  the  general  course  here  indicated  has  been  pursued  in  each 
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of  the  six  oontiiieiits,  and  a  general  yiew  is  had  of  the  oonformation 
of  the  oceans,  the  main  work  of  the  perceptiye  coarse  is  done.  The 
child  is  now  thoroaghly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  analytic  course,  in 
which  he  is  do  longer  confined  mainly  to  the  study  of  general  forms, 
but  the  detailed  modifications  of  these  forms  are  carefully  considered, 
and  a  great  store  of  facts  acquired  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  yegeta- 
tioD,  animals,  man  and  nations  associated  with  them,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly employing  his  reasoning  powers  to  trace  the  relation  of  these 
facts  to  the  physical  conditions  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Amnrif  n  Xdncatfonal  Monthlj. 


THE     RELATION     OF     EDUCATION     TO     GOVERNMENT. 


At  no  other  time  in  our  national  history  has  the  demand  been  so 
urgent  that  the  patriot  should  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  eyery  good 
word  and  work.  Anxious  hearts  are  eagerly  asking  ^<  What  is  to  be 
the  result  ?  "  An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  moral  to  physical  force. 
Muskets  are  proying  more  seryiceable  weapons  than  essays,  in  the 
great  struggle  for  national  unity,  and  eyen  national  existence.  Our 
institutions,  our  homes,  our  hearths,  are  each  and  all  imperiled.  And 
what  shall  the  end  of  these  things  be?  Patriotic  eyes  are  peering 
out  into  the  future,  striying  to  ascertain  what  it  holds  in  reserye  for 
us,  and  all  our  hearts  are  yearning  for  the  light.  And  amid  it  all, 
amid  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  conflict,  we  can  only  labor  and  wait. 

One  principle  or  proposition  that  underlies  every  nation's  well-be- 
ing has  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  giye  others  the  re- 
sult, premising,  howeyer,  that  to  most  of  you  nothing  new  may  be 
shown,  only  an  old  path  retrodden.  The  proposition  is  this :  *<  What- 
ever may  be  the  primary  idea  in  the  government  which  any  people 
have  adopted,  all  the  civil  institutions  which  are  also  adopted  by  that 
nation  should  —  nay,  must — conform  to  that  idea.''  The  consequences 
of  a  disagreement  between  them  are  at  once  apparent.  If  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  institutions  of  the  country  there  chances  to  be 
a  manifest  discordance,  then  internal  conflict  must  ensue. 

Compromises  may  put  off  the  fatal  day^  but,  so  surely  as  God's  laws 
are  immutable,  conflict  must  come.  The  irrevocable  mus^may  be  de- 
layed, but  not  defied.  Laws  will  be  made  that  conflict  with  each  other. 
Sectional  prejudices  will  arise  and  demagogues  fan  them  into  flames. 
The  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded,  if  not  entirely  arrested.     Tran- 
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qnillitj  will  giye  place  to  discord.  Brotherly,  national  feeling  will  be 
transmuted  into  sectional  hate,  and  anarchy,  with  all  its  array  of  attend- 
ant evils,  must  ensue.  I  presume  that  many  of  you,  in  the  course  of  your 
historical  reading,  have  been  struck  by  theooostant  recurrence  of  this 
fact.  It  has  been  recorded  time  and  time  again:  every  page  of  his- 
tory is  luminous  with  the  truth  that  such  and  such  a  nation  —  Athens, 
Sparta,  G-enoa,  Venice,  Rome,  Poland,  France,  and  even  proud  old 
England — has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  some  of  them  entire- 
ly destroyed  and  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations,  while  others 
have  escaped  as  by  fire  from  the  consequences  of  this  discordance  be- 
tween the  primary,  fundamental  principle  of  their  organic'  government 
and  the  spirit  in  which  their  institutions  and  legislation  were  foanded* 

And  in  no  respect  is  this  proposition  truer  or  more  plainly  to  be 
discerned  in  its  workings  than  in  regard  to  the  primary  idea  of  a 
government  and  its  system  of  education.  Given,  a  purely  democratic 
form  of  government  where  the  masses  rule,  and  you  must  have  an  edu- 
cational system  that  conforms  to  it,  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The 
masses  mtist  be  educated;  there  can  be  no  *  may  be'  here.  They  must 
be,  or,  blinded  by  prejudices,  enslaved  by  superstitions,  and  depraved 
by  nameless  vices,  they  become  fit  tools  for  demagogues ;  political  sui- 
cides wasting  their  strength  in  sectional  strife  and  party  hate,  like  the 
fabled  Bellerophon  in  the  plain  of  Wandering,  consuming  themselves. 

Athens  in  her  ealier  days  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  people  met 
much  as  we  do  in  our  town-meetings,  transacted  their  business  in 
about  the  same  manner,  only  more  turbulently,  than  do  we  when  dis- 
cussing and  passing  ordinances  concerning  bridges,  roads,  cattle-roam- 
ing and  pounds.  Their  system  of  education,  however,  provided 
schools  only  for  the  rich  who  were  able  to  pay  for  an  attendant  (a 
pedagogue)  for  each  pupil,  while  they  paid  but  little  attention  to 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  greatest  possible  attention  was, 
however,  paid  to  instruction  in  oratory,  practical  composition,  music, 
and  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided 
by  law  that  the  boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  all  girls  except  court- 
esans, should  not  attend  these  schools  under  any  circumstances.  And 
what  were  the  results  of  such  a  system ;  a  system  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  political  demagogues,  leaders  of  party  factions,  poets, 
sophists,  and  Aspasias,  but  not  to  train  menf  You  know  them  well. 
Every  school-boy  and  girl  can  tell  you  of  the  downfall  of  her  glory, 
of  Aristides  the  Just,  banished  for  his  justice,  and  Socrates,  poisoned 
on  account  of  his  superior  talents  and  disposition  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple and  free  them  from  their  faction-thriving  and  priest-ridden  serf- 
dom.    Democracy  gave  way  to  aristocracy,  and  that  to  despotism. 
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Borne  repeated  the  sad  history,  in  the  days  of  her  repablio.  The 
idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  her  children,  of 
whatever  class,  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  her  law- 
makers, or  if  it  did,  it  was  banished  as  a  chimera.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  a  class  here  were  determined  from  the  start  to 
be  the  ruling  class,  and  so,  in  self-preservation,  adopted  a  partial  sys- 
tem of  education.  Education  was  left  to  run  wild,  and  we  read  that 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  a  rajre  attainment,  and  this,  with  a 
very  scanty  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  was  all  that  was  imparted }  and 
even  this  small  modicum,  meagre  as  it  was,  was  carefully  preserved 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  haughty  patrician.  The  conse- 
quences are  readily  foreseen.  The  passions  were  left  to  run  riot. 
Sensuality,  debauchery  and  nameless  vices  ensued,  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible. 

The  system  of  clientage  came  in,  followed  by  serfdom;  for  the  poor 
were  ignorant,  and  the  wealthy,  taking  advantage  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  the  others'  ignorance,  forced  them  to  give  up  privilege  after 
privilege,  right  after  right,  and  again  did  aristocracy  displace  democ- 
racy; in  its  turn,  amid  the  scramble  for  place  and  power,  to  give  way 
to  the  worst  form  of  absolutism. 

True,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  the  course  of  study  was 
enlarged  -,  but  the  masses  were  still  excluded  from  its  benefits,  and  the 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease  and  hastened  the  catastrophe,  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  oppressor  and  adding  to  the  degradation  of  the 
oppressed  and  toiling  millions. 

The  tracery  could  be  followed  still  farther,  and  changes  of  domina- 
tion, of  dynasty,  and  even  changes  involving  national  existence,  could 
be  traced  and  foreseen  by  watching  the  educational  systems  of  di£ferent 
nations. 

It  disproves  nothing  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  brutalized, 
anedacated,  Jbarbaric  nations  have  often  overcome  cultivated  ones. 
Looking  but  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  subjecting  the  na- 
tions named  and  their  institutions  to  a  more  rigid  examination,  yoa 
will  see  at  once  that  those  so-called  cultivated  nations  had,  by  cen- 
tralised education,  sunk  themselves  (and  by  this  I  mean  the  dominant 
classes)  so  deeply  into  sensuality  and  slothful  indulgence  of  all  kinds^ 
and  had  so  degraded  the  masses,  that  their  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  in- 
ferior to  another  nation  without  their  arts  and  culture,  whose  equality 
of  cultivation,  rude  though  it  may  have  been,  gave  a  superiority  of 
intellectual  condition.  w.  s.  o. 
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Analysis  in  Mental  Arithmetic. — Perhaps  there  is  bo  hranoh 
of  study  in  our  schools  in  teaching  which  there  is  such  a  rariety  of 
theory  and  practice  as  is  found  in  mental  arithmetic.  Some  are  in 
favor  of  a  prolix  formula  for  reaching  every  conclusion ;  while  others 
are  satisfied  if  the  results  are  correct,  not  troubling  themselves  about 
the  manner  of  reaching  them,  or  whether  there  be  any  method  at  all. 
Some  rigidly  confine  the  pupil  to  a  prescribed  formula,  while  others 
allow  and  encourage  him  to  present  any  method  he  may  choose,  rest- 
ing satisfied  if  the  reasoning  be  correct. 

We  do  not  propose  to  claim  perfection  for  any  particular  method, 
but  simply  to  present  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  excite  thought  in 
others  and  serve  to  correct  some  erroneous  practices. 

Educators  generally  agree  that  the  chief  merit  of  mental  arithmetic 
as  a  study  lies  in  the  excellent  mental  discipline  it  secures  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  ability  to  solve  a  certain  class  of  useful  problems  is  an  in- 
cidental advantage,  while  the  real  object  is  to  secure  a  strength  and 
discipline  of  mind  which  will  enable  the  student  to  solve  the  problems, 
to  lay  and  execute  the  plans,  of  a  successful  future.  How  can  this 
discipline  be  gained  ?  The  reasoning  powers  come  under  the  same 
general  law  with  the  other  faculties,  that  strength  is  the  result  of  ex- 
ercise. For  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  strength,  it  is  not  necrasa- 
ry  that  the  exercise  should  always  be  in  a  given  direction.  If  a  pupil 
presents  a  single  correct  solution,  or  one  essentially  so,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  his  own  effort,  he  has  received  more  mental  discipline  and 
developed  a  greater  power  for  independent  thought  than  if  he  had  fit- 
ted a  dozen  solutions  to  a  given  formula.  There  are  various  methods 
of  reaching  the  same  conclusion,  all  of  them  correct;  and  he  who  dis- 
covers his  own  way  is  more  deserving  than  he  who  follows  a  way  point- 
ed out  by  another.  Our  suggestion  on  this  point  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
size  of  the  class  and  the  time  of  the  teacher  will  allow,  pupils  be  en- 
couraged to  originality  in  their  solutions,  and  that  their  way  out  of 
difficulty  be  only  indicated  by  some  question  or  slight  suggestion, 
rather  than  fully  opened  before  them.  Do  not  help  them  where  they 
can  help  themselves. 

Shall  an  explanation  be  required,  or  is  the  simple  announcement  of 
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the  resnlt  sufficient  ?  In  this  world  of  ours,  where  there  is  a  oontin- 
oal  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  the  ability  to  convince  others,  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  one's  opinions,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For 
securing  this  ability,  the  plan  of  giving  full  solutions  in  mental  arith- 
metic is  admirably  adapted.  The  fullness  of  the  solution  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  of  its  correctness,  and  it  should  be  clear  and  con- 
cise, free  from  any  indefiniteness.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  pupil  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  method,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  his  farther  repetition  of  it,  and  the  giving  of  the  result  alone  will 
be  sufficient.     Such  practice  will  save  time  and  cultivate  rapidity. 

Do  all  examples  admit  of  demonstration  ?  Are  there  not  some  that 
require  simply  an  answer  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  variety  of  prac- 
tice ii'  not  of  opinion.  Some  processes  in  arithmetic  are  taught  by  il- 
lustration, while  others  call  for  a  process  of  reasoning.  Instruction  in 
the  simple  rules  would  be  an  instance  of  the  former,  while  their  ap- 
plication to  different  principles  would  come  under  the  latter.  It  is 
customary  to  say  8  and  4  are  12 ;  6  from  12  leaves  6 ;  4  times  5  are 
20 ;  simply  giving  results  in  each  case.  We  see  no  reason  against 
going  a  little  further,  and  saying  4  is  contained  in  24  six  times.  But 
we  have  heard  some  able  teachers  require  their  pupils  to  say  '^  24  is 
as  many  times  4  as  4  is  contained  times  in  24 :  4  is  contained  in  24 
6  times ;  therefore  24  is  6  times  4."  Of  a  similar  nature  would  be 
the  following  answer  of  a  boy  to  a  question  asking  his  age  :  *'  My  age 
18  equal  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  birth  to  the  present 
time,  which  is  12  years  and  6  months ;  therefore  I  am  12  years  and  6 
months  old." 

In  questions  in  division  where  the  quotient  is  a  mixed  number,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  fraction  be  not  separated  from  the  whole 
number :  as,  27  is  3|  times  8,  and  not  27  is  3  times  8  a,od  |  of  8. 

Looseness  of  expression  is  some  times  tolerated,  as  in  the  following 
solution :  If  one  apple  cost  5  cents,  7  would  cost  7  times  5,  or  35 ; 
therefore,  etc., — omitting  one  or  both  of  the  concrete  terms  in  the 
second  step  of  the  process. 

A  transposition  of  terms  is  frequently  heard  :  as.  If  1  horse  eats  5 
bushels  of  oats,  7  horses  would  eat  5  times  7  bushels,  or  35  bushels. 

Question  88,  in  June  (1864)  Number. —  I  object  to  the  solution 
given  by  O.  S.  W.  in  August  (p.  299)  to  his  own  problem.  It  is  based 
upon  the  properties  of  certain  <  magic  squares'  there  given,  and  upon 
the  arrangement  of  numbers  in  them  and  in  others  supposed  to  be  like 
them.  But  I  suspect  that  0.  S.  W.  was  not  aware  that  the  squares  he 
makes  are  not  the  only  magic-square  arrangements  of  the  same  num- 
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here,  aod  are  not  even  perfeet  magio  eqaarea  I  give  his  aqnare  of 
25  numbers,  marked  <A',  and  beside  it  I  place  two  otkera  of  the  same 
numbers,  bat  of  entirely  different  arrangements. 

ABC 


17  24    1|  8|15 

^S   5    7|14|16 

4   613j20|:i:^ 

1U12  19|21|  3 

11  i»  25|  2|  9 

3  15    7|24|16 

2219    1|13|10 

11    8  25|17|  4 

20    2  14|  t)|23 

9  21|18|  5|12 

•^3|11|20|  4|  7 


5|  9|22|18|l(i 
12|18|  1|1U|24 

6|25|14|17|  a 
19|  2|  8|:^1|15 


In  arranging  B,  I  determined  at  the  outset  that  the  last  number  of 
the  series,  25,  should  stand  in  the  centre :  in  C  I  chose  to  put  1,  or 
the  first  of  the  series,  there :  in  each  I  took  no  pains  to  determine  in 
advance  the  place  of  any  other  number.  And  I  could  arrange  the 
numbers  from  1  to  9801  (99*)  in  magic  squares,  letting  0.  S.  W.  place 
1  in  any  or  all  of  the  squares  in  succession :  then  he  might  place  2 
in  any  or  all  in  succession ;  and  so  he  might  go  on  till  the  end  of  next 
year ;  and  yet  no  two  of  the  squares  that  I  should  make  should  be 
alike,  or  convertible  into  another  by  transposition  of  columns  or  lines. 

Notice,  too,  that  in  6  or  C  all  the  diagonals  that  can  be  made  afford 
the  same  sum  (65)  as  is  given  by  the  main  ones.  Thus  in  6  you  may 
begin  at  18  and  proceed  diagonally  to  the  left,  returning  when  neces^ 
sary  to  the  other  edge  of  the  square,  so  as  to  get  these  numbers  in 
succession:  18-|-2-|- 1 1+10+24=65  :  or  begin  with  18  and  go  di- 
agonally to  the  right  in  like  manner :  18-f  6+4+22+ 15=65.  But 
in  square  A  this  law  will  not  hold  in  these  broken  diagonals  to  the 
right,  though  it  will  going  to  the  left.  None  of  the  magic  squares  in 
which  the  numbers  follow  in  any  diagonal  in  natural  order  can  be  a 
perfect  magic  square. 

Now  though  B  and  C  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  com- 
pletely as  does  A,  it  is  not  possible  to  base  the  solution  given  in  An* 
gust  upon  B  or  C  :  hence  it  is  founded  upon  the  properties  of  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  the  numbers,  and  not  upon  all  possible  arrange- 
mente  answering  the.  conditions.  The  solution  should  rest  on  unfail- 
ing laws  of  numbers. 

The  question  is  this :  ^'  If  I  arrange  the  numbers  from  1  to  9801 
(99*)  inclusive  in  a  square  diagram  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  of  the 
figures  [it  should  be  nU7rU>er8]  in  the  different  rows,  vertical,  horison- 
tal,  or  either  of  the  diagonal  rows,  shall  be  equal,  what  is  the  sum  ?  " 
Now  as  there  must  be  99  columns  and  99  rows  to  make  the  square 
diagram  required,  the  sum  of  each  column  or  row  most  be  ^  of  the 
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ram  0f  the  whole  series.  We  nmst  therefore  get  the  law  of  rainiiMi* 
tioD  of  the  series.  In  the  natural  series  (1,  2, 8,  and  so  on)  let  us  take 
a  few  instances:  1+2+3+4+5=15;  1+2+3+4+6+6+7=28; 
1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9=45.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  we 
take  an  odd  number  of  terms  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  number  of  terms 
multiplied  by  the  middle  term :  and  the  middle  term  is  always  half 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms:  28=7X4,  and  4=(7+l)-r-2. 
8o  in  the  case  proposed,  the  sum  of  the  whole  series  is  -i— ^X^^'j 
as  99*  is  the  number  of  terms.  But,  as  said  above,  ^^  of  this  sum  will 
be  the  sum  of  any  column  or  row;  therefore  ^^^  X9^  will  be  found 
the  sum  of  any  column  or  row,  viz.,  485199.  This  solution  is  based 
on  the  nature  of  series,  and  not  upon  any  accidental  arrangement  of 
numbeiB.  ULTS8BS.  ' 

Problem. — 4.  A  given  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water  is  placed 
with  its  base  upon  a  plane.  It  is  required  to  find  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion to  which  the  plane  must  be  raised  before  the  vessel  will  fall,  the 
water  being  at  liberty  to  overflow  its  top.  The  base  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sliding,  bul  not  from  tipping  when  the 
plane  is  inclined.  M.  J. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


Latk  Session  or  Statv  Tsachsrs*  Association. — The  Monmouth  meeting  is, 
we  believe,  pronounced  by  all  one  of  the  very  best  and  pleasantest  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  The  programme  had  been  admirably  arranged,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  day,  was  fully  carried  out.  An  earnest  and  pleasant  spirit 
seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  body  of  teachers  present  Every  one  seemed  de- 
termined to  get  from  the  meeting  all  the  profit  and  pleasure  that  was  possible. 
People  in  that  state  of  mind  are  seldom  disappointed.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
captious  audience  that  could  have  listened  to  the  exercises  at  Monmouth  without 
being  both  pleased  and  benefited.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Hart,  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  was  certainly  a  very  great  compliment  But  this  re- 
mark only  reminds  us  of  a  thought  of  our  own  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Association  it  was  ever  our  good  fortune  to  attend.    To  us  at  that  time,  coming 
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from  aDotber  state,  there  appeared  in  that  bod?  of  teachers  bo  much  vigor,  eam- 
efltneas,  scholarship,  and  good  fellowship,  that  we  felt  inclined  to  call  it  the  noblest 
educational  gathering  we  had  ever  seen.  And  we  believe  the  Association  has  not 
since  deteriorated.  Long  may  it  continue,  a  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  harmonious, 
efficient  company  of  good  fellows, — in  which  term  we  include,  of  course,  our 
good,  faithful,  earnest  women. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  efficient  committee  on  programme.  Without  a  well- 
prepared  order  of  exercises  the  meeting  would  have  been  a  mere  jumble  of  hap- 
hazard performances,  shorn  of  their  power  by  their  want  of  fitness  to  the  time. 
And  if  any  good  soul  thinks  it  easy  to  prepare  a  programme  for  such  a  meeting, 
by  all  means  let  him  be  made  chairman  of  the  committee  next  time. 

Of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  good  people  of  Monmouth  there  is  but 
little  use  in  speaking,  for  we  should  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  For  our- 
self,  the  memory  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  kind  raception  we  there  enjoyed  will 
linger  with  us  long,  a  constant  and  grateful  reminder  of  the  pleasing  truth  that 
mankind  are  not  always  the  slaves  of  selfishness. 

To  TouNO  Men. — There  are  young  men  who  have  good  physical  constitutions, 
robust,  healthy,  patriotic  impulses,  a  desire  for  an  education,  and  a  disposition 
and  talent  for  the  business  of  teaching,  but  who  are  not  well  supplied  with  that 
very  convenient  article  — money.  To  such  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  Volun  - 
teers  for  one  year's  service  in  the  Union  army  are  receiving,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  1700  bounty.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  young  man  to  lay  by  |100  a  year 
from  his  pay  as  a  soldier.  For  $800  in  ready  cash  it  would  be  very  easy  to  go 
through  a  full  course  of  study  at  the  Normal  University.  The  risk  of  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  now  is  probably  not  one-third  what  it  was  when  the  war  began, 
from  the  fact  that  our  men  are  now  led  by  experienced  officers,  and  besides, 
there  is  less  prospect  of  hard  fighting ;  while  the  t^hanccs  for  good  care,  if  one 
becomes  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled,  were  never  so  good. 

Here,  then,  is  a  chance  — for  one  year's  service,  attended  with  comparatively 
little  risk,  in  the  noblest  of  causes,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
last  blow  at  the  foul  thing  called  Rebellion  —  to  obtain  the  means  of  preparing, 
at  the  best  institution  for  the  purpose  in  the  West,  to  take  a  high  place  in  the 
honorable  corps  of  professional  teachers.    Who '11  go?  h. 

Write  roB  the  Teacher. —  Our  friends  are  reminded  of  their  duty  to  write  for 
their  journal.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  we  reflect  your  sentiments  unless  you  let 
us  and  your  fellow  teachers  know  what  they  are.  We  need  the  counsel  and  help 
of  every  true  teacher  in  Illinois.  We  need  the  convictions  of  practical  teachers, 
the  utterances  of  the  school-room  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  correct  the  theories 
that  are  proposed.  For  favors  already  received,  thanks.  But  we  need  many 
more  of  the  same  sort 

Thus  far  we  have  received  very  few  educational  items  from  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Friends,  let  us  know  what  you  are  doing.  Send  us  reports  of  meet- 
ings, inptitutes,  etc. ;  also,  copies  of  all  sorts  of  printed  school  reports. 

Kansas. —  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  the  Illinois  Kormal  University,  has  been  ap- 
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peinted  Priocipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  be  located  at  Emporia,  Kansaa. 
Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  comparatively  recent  graduate  of  the  institution,  but  has  aband- 
antly  redeemed  his  pledge  to  become  a  teacher  by  his  labors  in  connection  with 
the  Model  School,  which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  He 
poBseases  some  admirable  qualifications  for  his  new  position.  His  teaching  i# 
most  thorough,  his  power  over  pupils  quite  beyond  what  is  common,  and  his 
skill  in  management  Is  worthy  of  one  possessing  twice  his  years.  He  is  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  workings  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Kansas  on  the  acquisition  of  a  young 
man  of  so  much  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  prudence,  for  the  bead  of  their  Normal 
School. 

And  we  hardly  know  of  a  field  better  suited  to  develop  the  powers  and  satisfy 
the  laudable  ambition  of  such  a  young  man  than  the  vigorous,  intelligeut  and 
patriotic  young  State  of  Kansas.  Her  people  must  and  will  have  free  'schools. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  civilization  engendered  by  these 
democratic  institutions  with  that  which  springs  from  artificial  distinctions  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  terrible  ordeals  through  which  they  have  passed  have  not  left 
them  in  a  wavering  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter.  A  bloody  and  terrible 
experience  has  taught  them  the  value  of  free  schools.  The  conviction  thus 
branded  into  their  very  souls  can  hardly  be  removed  by  the  arts  of  aiU  the  demi^ 
gogue& 

To  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Kansas,  we  bid  a  cordial  God 
Speed.  And  we  hope — nay,  we  confidently  expect — to  hear  of  good  and  honora- 
ble achievements  wrought  within  her  blood-stained  borders,  in  behalf  of  universal 
education.  The  people  who  have  so  bravely  and  successfully  fought  to  make  men 
free  will  hardly  fail  to  come  off  victors  in  the  contest  that  is  to  make  them 
fit  for  freedom. 

Missouri. — This  noble  state  has  at  last  shaken  off  the  incubus  that  has  so  long 
clogged  the  vital  currents  of  her  prosperity.  She  is  a  free  state  ;  and  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  does  credit  to  their  heads  as 
well  as  their  hearts,  the  members  of  her  Constitutional  Convention  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  competent  free-school  system.  The  old 
aristocratic  Stake  University,  at  Columbia,  which  during  the  early  period  of  the 
war  was  a  nursery  of  treason,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  —  what  think  you, 
gentle  reader ?  —  into  a  Normal  School!  A  friend  writes  to  us  from  St  Louis, 
calling  for  an  immense  number  of  cheers  for  free  Missouri.  With  all  our  heart, 
brother,  and  twice  as  many  more  for  the  new  Normal  University,  if  it  becomes  a 
fact 

Edward  Everitt. —  Edward  Everett  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  fitted  for  college  partly  at  a  select 
school  in  Boston,  taught  by  Ezekiel  Webster,  and  in  part  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. It  was  while  in  the  select  school  in  Boston  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  studying  law  in  Boston,  and  took  his  bi other's 
place  in  the  school  for  a  few  days.  This  chance  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  Mr.  Webster  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  written  late  in  his  life  thns 
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neiitiolis!  **We  now  and  then  see  stretching  acrosB  the  heay^ns  a  clear,  blue, 
cerulean  aky,  without  cloud,  or  mist,  or  haie.  And  mch  appears  to  me  our  ae- 
quaintance,  from  the  time  when  I  beard  you  for  a  week  recite  your  lessons,  in 
the  little  school-house  in  Short  street,  to  the  date  hereof." 

•  Mr.  BTerett  entered  Havard  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1807.  He  di»> 
tanced  all  competitors  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  and  his  brilliant  scholar^ 
ship  is  still  traditional  among  the  students  of  Cambridge.  After  graduating  from 
college  he  studied  Theology,  and  when  only  nineteen  years  old  he  was  the  accept- 
able and  popular  preacher  of  an  important  church  in  Boston.  In  1815  he  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  Hsrvard  ;  and,  having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, spent  four  years  in  a  European  tour,  and  in  study  abroad  for  his  new  dutiea. 
The  seal  and  critical  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  his  professorship  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  study  of  Greek  in  this  country.  It  was  while  in  this  placd 
that  he  delivered  his  first  great  oration,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in 
which  is  his  address  to  La  Fayette,  who  was  present 

For  ten  years  from  1824  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep* 
resentativea  During  his  service  as  Representative,  i^^d  later  in  life  as  Senator, 
he  displayed  such  powers  of  oratory,  and  such  extensive  and  careful  knowledge, 
as  gave  him  an  honorable  influence,  but  he  never  showed  any  fondness  for  poliU* 
«al  intrigue.  In  1886  he  was  choted  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he 
held  for  four  years.  It  was  while  he  was  Govenior  that  the  first  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  first  Normal  School  was  established  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ev- 
erett always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  of  them  in  his  own  city. 

He  was  appointed  by  Harrison  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  where  he 
represented  our  government  with  ability  and  dignity,  doing  Mr.  Webster  good 
service  in  making  what  is  known  as  'The  Treaty  of  Washington*,  or  the  'Ash- 
burton  Treaty  *.  His  worth  and  scholarship  were  recognised  by  degrees  conferred 
upon  him  by  both  the  English  Universities  and  by  that  of  Dublin.  In  1846 
he  succeeded  Josiah  Quincy  as  President  of  Harvard  College.  The  friends  of 
the  University  and  of  Mr.  Everett  hoped  that  he  would  fill  this  place  for  many 
jears  with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself;  but  a  natural  reserve, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  coldness,  made  him  unpopular,  and  the  eon* 
Btant,  petty  troubles  of  the  position  so  annoyed  him  and  wore  upon  his  health, 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned  the  office.  In  1852  he  suoceeded  Mr. 
Webster  as  Secretary  of  Sute  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Fillmore.  In  1868  he 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  resigned  the  place  on  account  of  ill 
health  the  next  year. 

He  devoted  the  following  years  to  raising  money,  by  delivering  his  celebrated 
oration  on  Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  Mt  Vernon.  Nearly  $100,000  was 
the  result  of  these  efforts.  Of  this  labor  he  says  himself:  "  With  this  object " 
(that  of  giving  strength  to  patriotic  feeling  amid  sectional  warfare)  ^'I  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  midwinter  and  midsummer,  speaking 
three,  four  and  five  times  a  week,  in  feeble  health,  and  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
domestic  care  and  sorrow,  and  inculcating  the  priceless  value  of  the  Union  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  York  to  St  Louis." 

In  1860  he  was  nominated  as  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Tennessee,  but  gave  his  immediate  and  hearty  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  the 
attack  on  Fort  Bvaitor;  and  his  eloquent  words,  and  unfaltering  oonfidenee  in 
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ftii»l  Kieoets,  ha^e  inspired  a  nobler  patriotism  in  many,  and  giren  new  Kfe  to 
drooping  spirits.  In  the  last  election  liis  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  electoral 
ticket  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  its  influence,  doubtless,  did  much  toward  rolling  up 
the  splendid  majority  of  the  Bay  State  against  treason  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Everett's  public  life  has  been  such,  in  the  many  important  plaees  be  has 
illled,  as  to  give  him  lasting  fame ;  but  he  has  won  his  highest  renown  as  an 
orator  before  the  people.  Millions  of  his  countrymen  have  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  the  silvery  tones  of  hi.«)  voice,  and  been  swayed  by  his  eloquent  gestures, 
as  he  told  of  the  virtues  of  Washington^  the  genius  of  Franklin,  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  Monday  before  his  death  he  addressed  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  citizens  of  Savannah  ;  and  those  who  heard  him  say 
that  his  eloquence  had  all  its  wonted  power  to  persuade  and  charm.  Unusual  ex- 
posure on  that  day  brought  on  pneumonia,  and  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing an  apoplectic  attack  resulted  in  death  in  a  few  minutes.  As  be  himself 
had  said  of  Mr.  Webster : 

**  His  raflbringB  ended  with  the  diqr ; 
Yet  lived  he  at  ite  dole, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 
In  etatae-like  lepwe. 

Bat  ere  the  ran,  in  all  hta  state) 

ninmed  the  eastern  skleA, 
He  pasMd  through  glorv's  morning  gate-^ 

And  walked  la  Paradise." 


NOTICXB    Of    B00I8.    ETC. 


f  AULiAK  LtrrtBB  FBOM  EuROK.  By  Qomelius  Conway  Felton,  lattr  Prasident  of 
Harvard  College.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fielda     1866. 

This  book  contains  fifty-nine  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Felton  to  his  family  dur- 
ing a  European  tour  made  in  1858  and  1854.  They  were  not  intended  for  publi- 
eation,  and  have  all  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  conversation.  The  letters 
were  mostly  written  from  Greece,  to  visit  which  was  Mr.  Felton's  object  in  going 
abroad. 

The  author  was  a  most  genial  man,  with  good  powers  of  observation  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous:  he  tells  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  good,  racy  Eng- 
lish. If  any  one  wishes,  sitting  quietly  by  his  fireside,  to  take  a  charming  trip 
over  the  classic  hHls  and  streams  of  Greece  with  one  intimate  with  all  their 
legends  and  history,  he  can  do  so  by  reading  this  book. 

NoBTH-AnvBiOAM  Rbview,  No.  CCYI,  January,  1865. 

This  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  May,  1816,  has  now  Just 
eompleted  its  half-century.  For  the  first  few  years  the  periodical  attained  no 
irery  great  eelebrity.  In  1820  Edward  Everett,  who  had  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  been  studying  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  professor^ 
ship  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  became  its  editor ;  and  under  his  conduct  it  at 
once  reached  a  high  position,  as  is  attested  by  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Lord 
Jeftey  in  the  Sdiubwrgh  Revimo  about  this  time,  who  called  it  by  far  the  best 
and  flMst  promising  production  of  the  press  of  this  country  that  had  ever  come  to 
his  hands,  and  a  work  of  a  powerful  and  masculine  character,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Europe  twenty  years  before. 
Since  then,  the  Rmew  under  the  editorship  of  such  men  as  Jared  Sparks,  J.  G< 
Falfrey,  and  A.  F.  Peabedy,  has  been  always  strong,  influential,  and  presperen&r 
The  standard  of  literary  excellence  has  been  high :  the  tone  bss  keen  naaly  aii4 
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Amertcsn.  It  has  ft  long  list  of  illustrions  names  on  the  roll  of  its  contributors. 
The  Reviete^  now  edited  by  James  Russell  LoweU  and  Cliarles  Eliot  Norton, 
has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ticknor  k  Fields,  who  also  pablish  The  AdanUe 
and  Our  Young  Folks. 

The  present  number  contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest,  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  review  of  his  administration  and  policy  ;  an  arti- 
cle on  the  relation  of  the  Early  Church  and  Slavery;  one  on  the  Records  of  Vene- 
tian Diplomacy;  reviews  of  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
and  of  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England ;  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  arti- 
cle ou  The  National  Resources ;  au  interesting  account  of  Stephen  Girard,  and 
Girard  College. 

The  Critical  Notices  are  numerous  and  are  written  with  a  sharp  pen.  Their 
pointed  style  is,  we  imngine,  more  interesting  to  the  disinterested  reader  than  to 
the  subject  of  the  criticism. 

Our  Touno  Folks. 

When  the  number  for  January  of  this  excellent  Magazine  for  children  came  to 
hand,  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  resolved  to  preserve  the  numbers 
for  biudin<i;.  But,  alas  for  human  schemes!  The  best  laid  of  them  *g>mg  aft 
agley*.  We  have  at  our  hou^e  a  squad  of  remarkably  active  *  infantry*.  The 
ficning  FoUa  wns  left  some  where  in  their  way,  and  to  say  that  they  charged  upon 
and  captured  it  is  to  convey  a  feeble  idea  of  the  actual  fact.  Captured  ?  Yes, 
truly,  and  recaptured,  and  hid  it  in  out-of-the-way  places,  under  pillows  and  chair- 
cushions,  etc.,  to  secure  it  against  re-recnptnre,  while  the  last  holder  was  sent  on 
an  errand  or  eating  a  hurried  dinner.  One  'just  wanted  to  finish  Hum  the  Son  of 
Buz \  and  another  mtw<  find  out  what  finally  became  of  ^Thumbling*,  while  a 
third  *  had  the  last  charade  almost  done*.  So  that  the  poor  volume  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  rebel  fort,  say  Fisher  or  Sumter,  on 
which  Union  guns  have  been  operating  for  a  time.  In  other  words,  the  children 
like  the  Magazine,  and  right  worthy  is  it  of  being  liked.  Its  contents  are  not  of 
the  namby-pamby,  baby-tulk  sort,  but  good  and  vigorous  specimens  of  English, 
prepared  by  writers  of  the  highest  ability. 

Published  monthly  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Amkbican  Educational  Monthly. 

The  January  number  of  this  raluable  Monthly  — the  first  of  Volume  II  —  haa 
come  to  hand.  Its  contents  are  eminently  meritorious  and  practical.  Among 
the  articles  is  one  on  the  *  Charter-House  School,  in  England  \  which  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  means  and  methods  of  English  education.  The  excellent  article 
*How  shall  we  teach  Geography'  we  have  thought  worthy  of  reprinting  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Teaclier.  The  article  on  the  *  English  Language  before 
Chaucer*  is  very  instructive  and  suggestive.  Nothing  can  better  aid  us  in  prop- 
erly appreciating  the  power  of  our  noble  speech  than  an  examination  of  its  early 
history,  and  a  tracing  of  words,  apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  root  that  bindis 
together  what  would  seem  to  be  unrelated  thoughts.  The  critique  upon  the  new 
Dictionary  in  connection  with  the  last  edition  of  Worcester  is  impartial,  scholarly, 
and  to  our  mind  just  in  its  conclusion.  The  editorial  correspondence  from  Edin- 
burgh is  very  interestmg,  as  giving  a  graphic  sketch  3f  some  of  the  schools  of 
that  city,  so  famous  for  its  culture.  We  wish  the  MmMy  all  success.  It  seems 
to  us  altogether  worthy  of  the  support  of  teachers.  We  are  also  glad  to  observe 
that  its  commendation  of  books,  etc.,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  purchased,  but  that 
every  notice  reflects  the  real  opinions  of  the  editor,  and  not  what  the  author  or 
publisher  wishes  to  have  said.  The  lUinoU  Teacher  proposes  for  itself  the  same 
role.    The  JloMthljf  is  published  by  Scheraierhom  Bancroft  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 

Eaton*8  Intellictual  Aritbmxtio.    Boston :  Taggard  k  Thompson. 

This  little  book  completes  the  author's  series  of  Arithmetica  It  is  modeled  close- 
ly after  the  plan  of  Warren  Colburn*s  *  First  Lesons*,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  an 
improvemeut  upon  it.    It  is  an  ezoeilent  work.  w. 
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Rates  and  Tsrms  or  Adyertisino. — 

The  WBDexed  table  ahowa  the  ntea  of  adrertiaf ng  In 
dM  TiACHiK.  Bflla  will  be  made  out  againat  yearly  ad- 
^■rtiaen,  and  payment  expected,  twice  a  year — in  the 
■oatfaa  of  June  and  December.  Adrertlaementa  in- 
Mrted  fbr  partlea  who  do  not  adrertiae  with  ua  regular^ 
ly  moat  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered,  or  in  advance  of  Insertion  If  we 
raqnira  It.  Advertiaera  ahobld  In  all  caaea  atate  how 
BMoy  inaartioiia  are  dealred  and  how  much  qiaoe  they 
iriah  to  occupy;  otherwlae,  their  advertlaementa  will  be 
diipl^ed  according  to  the  taata  and  Judgment  of  the  printer,  continued  till  forbid,  and  MUa  be  rendared 
apendlngly.  No  adTertiaement  will  be  counted  leaa  than  ^  page.  All  material  alteratioua  of  atanditog 
aMertiwmanta  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  page. 

Art&dea  for  pcbtieation  in  the  Txaobkr,  Book*  for  notice,  and  all  eorreapondenoe  relating  to  the  editorial 
■anaganant  (except  of  the  Mathematical  Department),  ahould  be  addreaaed  to  the  jBtfttor,  Biohabd  Bp- 
TAtM,  Normal,  IlUooia.  Commnnicatlona  fcv  the  Mathematical  Departments  should  be  aent  to  Uie  Malhti^ 
maUeti  MdStar,  8.  H.  WbAi,  No.  60  Park  ATeune,  Chicago,  IlUnoia. 

AU  Uker  Oorrafcmdmoty  including  Whatever  relatea  in  any  way  to  Bnbaerlptiona  and  AdTertlring,  mntl 
be  sddrsaaad  to  the  PvlUUktr.    Attention  to  theae  inatmctions  wUl  preTent  delay  and  other  incouTenienee. 

N»  0»  NA^SOlVk  Pal>li8]ier,  Pio&ia,  Illinois. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED! 


mo 


sell  by  Sttbeoription,  with  sample,  ezoellent 

FOPXriAB  ULUSTBATSD  FAMUT  W0BS8 


SUITED  TO  ^'THS  TIMES. 


Among  these  is  a  low  price  HISTOBY  Of  *HB  JftEBBLLION,  of 
which  over  forty  thousand  of  Vol.  1  have  already  been  sold. 

It  ia  a  good  basinesB  for  ez-Soldiers^  Teachers^  and  others  out  of  emploj-^ 
meat.    For  Circulars^  with  Particulars  and  Termsy  address 


No.  Ill  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  OAto. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION 

OF  TBI 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

REVISED,  IMPROVED,  AND  NEWLY  ENGRAVED, 

IN    THE    -A.XJTXJM:]V    of   lAO^U 

^1  »  ■»  

^PHIS  SYSTEM  is  charaotertzed  by  oertain  features  which  not  ooly  make 
X  it  distinct  from  all  others,  but  render  it  the  most 

Some  of  the  roost  prominent  of  these  features  are  freedom  of  movement, 
small  number  and  arrangement  of  principles,  classification  of  letters,  pecul- 
iarities in  slant,  shading,  spacing,  and  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  Capital 
Letters.     These  new  books,  on  account  of  their 

HMPIJOITY,  AEEAHffEMBKT,  AOOUEAOT.  UUIFOEMITT,  ETHJirO, 
and  the  complete  description,  analysis,  and  instruction,  which  accompany 
eyery  copy,  make  the  system  the  most  easy  to  teach  of  any  before  the  public. 

Another  Original  and  Important  Feature — The  Eulino  in  Nos. 
1,  2  and  S  regulates  absolutely  the  Hioht,  Slant,  and  Spacing. 

The  system  is  used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  officially  adopted  and  is  used  in  all  the  principal  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  only  system  taught  in  the  Oommer- 
cial  Colleges  of  the  country,  and  is  used  by  the  best  Business  Penmen,  every 
where. 

The  Spencerian  System  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 

STANDARD    OF   PENMANSHIP 

in  this  country. 

mt  »i>i     : ' 

Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing- 
Six  in  number.     In  size,  24X^0  inches.     These  Charts  are  so  printed  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  Blackboard  Writing.    The  lines  being  strong^ 
and  well  defined,  the  letters  can  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  largest 
sohool-room. 

A  Serobs  of  X)RAWrNG-LE890N8  18  also  represented  upoa  the  Charts, 
which,  with  the  Letters,  makes  them  by  far  the  most  attraotive  and 
instructive  ever  presented  to  the  public.  They  are  unlike  any  thing 
hitherto  used  in  this  country.     Price,  mounted,  $3.00 ;  in  sheets,  $1.50. 

The  ^Spencerian  Key  to  Praetit^al  Penmansiiip',  f^r 

the  use  of  Teachers,  Popils,  and  Professional  Penmen,  containing  150pp. 
and  over  200  Illustrations^  is  now  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  issued. 

^  »  1^  ■ 

fg^Booki  ient  by  MaU^for  examtnatwriy  on  receipt  o/  16  eenfe  for  each  number,  A 
Fket  Supply,  by  Expre$e,for  introduction,  ai  $1.2j5  per  dosten,  freight  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  ' 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISOir,  FHlNflEy.  BLAEEirAir  ft  CO., 

48  and  60  Walker  street^  New  Yoirk^ 
9L  0.  GBIGGNS.  &  CO;,.  89  aad  41  Lake  strettt,  Cfaioag<K 


SH-A.TV   &  A-LLETiT'S 

COIPBEHENSIYE  CIEOGBAPHY, 

COMPLETING 

UPPINOOTT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SEEIES. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  is  entirely  new  In  aubject-matter,  man- 
Ber^  and  illustration. 

It  is  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
pftst  ages*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  derelopment  of  the  subject  now. 

It  eontains  Physical  and  Physioo-]>eBcripttTe  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politi-s 
eal  Geography :  hence, 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  it« 
elftM. 

It  contains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands,-* a 
feature  of  no  other  work. 

Sarrounding  the  relief  maps  are  outs  representing  (be  animals  and  plants  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  ooantries. 

The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

In  short,  the  work  ia  novel  in  nearly  all  reepeets. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school-officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

*  Under  this  bead  are  rednctlona  of  the  globe  <tf  Behaim,  constracted  white  Columbus  waa  on  hit  flrtt 
vojaga  to  America;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  SchOner,  in  1690.  Fac-slmllea  of  the  original 
giobea,  lithographed  in  fonr  brilliant  colors  on  heavy  print  paper,  2x3  feet,  are  published  in  BngUsh,  at 
$100  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these  reproductions^ 
Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  Tery  favorable  terms. 

m    

SXJE^S    FUENCH   IMETHOI). 

A  New  Practical  ana  Intellectual  Metlioil  of  lieamingr 
Prencliy  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 
Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  eritical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  60 

Kxerclaes  on  tlie  Frencll  Syntax  ;  or,  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  haTo 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  reotify  the  deyiations 
made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo ^ 7& 

The  TIcar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliyer  Goldsmith,  M.B.  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System 
of  the  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  for  learning  French...............    1  50 

A  Key  for  tbe  Use  of  Teacliem  and  lieamen,  who,  after 

completing  the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study 

of  the  French  tongue.     12mo..,...«.M....,, .,«,..« 76 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.M.» 
formerly  Pupil  of  ike  Royal  School  of  Sor&ie. 

J.  B.  UFFmCOTT  &  CO.,  FnbMen,  PhiUdelplula. 


StJPEElOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 

HILLARtyS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  akd  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

PARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pees't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HANIUBOOK. 

WINSLOW'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STS. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

i^  Teachers  of  pablic  and  private  schools,  SuperinteDdents,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promoting  educatioD,  are  invited  to  examine 
^hese  books.  Address 


JOHN  HULL,  Qeneral  Agent, 
P.O.  i>rawer  6493,  Chic 


HIOAOO. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof,  G*o.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Chicago,  tlh 
"  I  consider  Hillard's  <  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  ose  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  pablic. 

<^  The  introductory  part,  bv  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical^ 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences.'' 


'<  We  fully  iudorse  Mr.  fiowland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

<«£  C.  DBLANOi  Prmoipta  Chica0Q  JTormMl  School. 
"F.  S.  HEY  WOOD,  Principal  Ogden  School,  Chicago,** 

9r  Spboimbn  Copies  and  Supplies  fob  Introduction  furnished  bt 

JOHN  HULL,  Qeneral  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6498,  CHICAGO. 


JTTST  PUBLISHED. 

.;  /  7 


RAY'S    GEOMETRX 


LONG  WAITED  FOR:  READY  AT  LAST 


Bay*s  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  GEOMimtYt-A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  epi- 
bracing  a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitiona 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Liii4 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

Z,  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupiFs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  liim 
to  xigbtly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  p^plIf 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — ^in  practical  drill  operatioiiA-^ 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Mr  Single  qMBiiMn  eopief  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  leaelysKa^Bd 
Sehool  Offieeri)  for  ezanunation  with  a  view  to  introdactioo,  oa  receipt  of  (K>  eenlii. 

SnppUef  for  first  intioductbn  into  Schools  win  Ve  ftimifhed  .^t  hO  cents  a  copy, 
yerties  erderiag  pa^ng  fireight 

fiABGSNT^  WILSON  h  BINKLS,  Publisbsrs, 


HAVE    YOU  SEEN  THBMt 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
PROCURE   COPIES   AND    EXAMINE. 


Bat'b  TlST  BXAMPLSS;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three 
Thousand  carefUlly  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  scliool.  Two  editions  published — oim. 
Without  Answers;  the  other,  With  Akswbbs  arranged  by  themselvee  at 
the  cla«e  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Oeomstrt;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed 
for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  worka 
The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil 
ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

D«  Wolf's*  Instructivb  Speller  and  Hand-Book  of  Debiva- 
TITE  Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  orthography;  containing 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words. 
The  most  thorough)  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub<^ 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

Lilisnth AL  AND  Alltn*s  Object  Lessons,  OB  Thinqs  Taught  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessona  Pre- 
paid by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Ap* 
proved  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who 
Bave  examined  it 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geoobapht;  eontaining  a  eompleta 
Syllabus  of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
euei,  systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  sugffestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 
is  carefully  indicated — ^a  most  valuable  feature. 

Thb  Examiner,  ob  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  eandidates 
for  Teachers'   Certificates,  in   preparing  for  examination;   also  pupils,  in 
letiewing  their  studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  ana  Normal 
Sohools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  ana  drill  exercises.    A  oopy  of  . 
this  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


W^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro-* 
duotion,  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  26  cents  for 
Bay's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers ;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
uriik  Answers ;  30  cents  fbr  Etans'  Geometry ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolf s 
fiMller;  20  emto  for  Object  Lessons;  15  oenU  for  White's  Glass 
Book ;  and  50  cents  for  the  Examiner. 

^^3|e  Liberal  ternu  given  an  looki  far  firti  yntroduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

CXneinnatiy  0,  * 


OFFICIALLY    RECOMME  .■? DED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

From  H«»N.  ^.  V.  H  HOOKS.  .SWi'r  Sup't  of  i^Hbllr  Instruct  inn. 

The  prvat  jiopularity  to  which  the  book8  ernhmcfd  in  the  EcrKcTur  Sb- 
RiKs  havf  attained,  i^  a  most  convincing  proof  of  tht^ir  general  Buperioriiy. 
It  can  hanlly  be  denied  t)iat  they  posness  distinguishing  f>ointd  of  excellence, 
and  the  high  eatimate  which  is  placed  upon  them  by  both  teacltersand  learn- 
ers, i.s  their  be8t  recommendation,  h  is  now  admitted,  by  many  of  the  bent 
Educators  of  the  country,  that  the  Eci.kctic  Si:itiK8,  including  Mc(Tuffey'« 
New  Series  of  Readers,  Speakers,  and  Speller,  Kay'e  Arithmetics  and  Al- 
gebras, and  Pinneo'e  Graniniars,  conntitute  the  best  Educational  Series  in 
A  nierica, 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

MoGuffey*!  Softders  and  Speller  ijossene  the  rare  nterit,  so  seldom 
found,  of  a  most  JH^ious  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of 
learners  for  whicliTTiey  were  designed.  They  deserve  all  the  coinmendatione 
which  experienced  teachers  have  bestowed  upon  Uiem. 

ARITHUETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 

Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic. —  A  series  of  lessons  for  little  learners, 
eimple  and  progressive,  leading  them  on  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ru- 
diments of  numbers. 

Kay's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. — Having  finished  the  Primary  Book, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  discipline  the  intellect  and  educate  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child. 
I  know  of  no  Mental  Arithmetic  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Bay*!  Practical  Arithmetic. — This  work  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
learner  with  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  inductive  and  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  calculation.  If  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  studious,  while  passing 
through  this  book,  he  will  thoroughly  understand  the  "reason  why"  of  the 
various  operations  performed,  and  will  liave  learned  to  deduce  rules  from 
examples^  rather  than,  as  in  the  older  but  not  the  better  method,  to  assume 
the  eorrectnese  of  results  from  their  formal  agreement  with  rulea. 

Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic.  —  This  is  the  highest  book  of  the  Arith- 
metical Series.  It  is  a  thorough  scientific  treatise,  and  is  just  such  a  book 
ts  is  needed  to  perfect  the  series. 

Kay's  Algebras  have  been  extensively  used  b^  some  of  the  best  teach- 
en,  and  their  excellence  tested  by  many  years  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  are  approved  and  used  as  text-books  in  many  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  parte  of  the  country. 

ENGLISH  &RAUUAR. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  highly  lecommended  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  them.  A  gentleman  of  high  authority  says  truly,  that  "in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers,  they  can  not  fail  to  make  good  grammarians" 

The  entire  Eclbotio  Series  can  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  well 
mdcd,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  progressive  education. 
It  is  a  well-constructed  laader,  upon  wnicn  the  pupil  may  climb,  with  dili* 
gent  effort  and  study,  to  any  desired  hight  of  attainment  within  the  sphere 
oontem  plated. 

[Signed,]  JoBV  P.  Bkooks, 

State  Superintendent  of  Pub,  Instruetum,  TUmoiU 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE, 


PINNEO'S  GUIDE    TO    COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL   OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS. 


PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical IcbsuDis,  with  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not.ipclude  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  compontvm  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell   Exercises 

is  a  concise  practical  treatise  on   this  very  importaut   branch    of   culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS    OF   EDUCATORS. 

"Rkiolved,  That  gymnastic  training  shoiilu  i^^'  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  (he 
State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  i-oucine  of  duties  as  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school-room. 

**  Resolved,  That  Free  Qymnastie  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  Bymmetrioal  deyei- 
opment  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  cheap 
Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awalcening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
education.'* — RetoluUoiu  adopted  by  the  Ohio  StaU  Teachers*  AeeodaHon,  July^  1868. 

(» Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  yalue  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati."— Ltman  HAiiniNG,  Supt.  qf  Cincinnati  Public  SchooU, 

**  As  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  sntertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Puilbrick,  SupL  of  Boston  I\iblie  Sehoolt, 


I®*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail.  pnst;i<re  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
80  cents  for  the  (hmpantion,  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  nt  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Cbm- 
posftion,  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  k  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

OineinnaH^  O. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbbook  School  Appaba- 
Tus  Company,  and  moved  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furnitubk  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chasb's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first- cIms  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our.  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Disks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Chabts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  gvtt 
ns  a  call. 

«EO.  &  C.  1¥.  SHERl¥OOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
WSrSEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOQUES.^^t, 


APPKOVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

AND   FOR   SALE  BY  ALL    THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Mitcheirs  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  ^or  Young  Children, 

with  Colored  Maps  and  EngraTings.     Designed  as  an  introdactiou  to  the  Aa- 
thor's  New  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  illustrated  by  twenty  Col- 
ored Maps  and  a  hundred  beautiful  EngraTings.     Designed  as  an  introdaetion 
to  the  Author's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Gtoography.     A  System  of 

Modern  Geography,  designed  for  the  use  of  Sohools  and  Academies,  containing 
twenty-three  Copper-plate  Maps,  colored,  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
new  and  spirited  EngraTings. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and  Sacred :  an 
entirely  new  edition,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  Ancient  and  Modem.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


*  MUehdVi  New  Seriet  qf  Geograjphitt  hare  been  lately  published,  and  are  In  errrj  partienlar  —  text* 

and  engraTlngs  —  entirely  new  and  up  to  date.    They  hare  received  the  moet  flattering  teatimoniala 

from  the  first  teachers  and  educators  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.    They  are  introdac^  and  need  in 


the  Illinois  Stato  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  with  great  acceptance,  and  have  been  recommended 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon. 
Oeotge  Stevens,  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Batsman,  Bz-Snperte* 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Illinois;  by  a  large  number  of  County  Superintendents,  and  by  Teiy 
nnay  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  State. 


Mitchell's  (Old)  Series  of  Geographies. 

'New  Editions^  brought  down  to  1864. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
•     Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  AtLas* 
Mitchell's  Geographical  QnestionB. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

49*  MUehdPt  Old  Stria  still  retains  Its  popularity,  commanding,  to^y,  probably,  the  largest  patronaca 
ef  any  series  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Goodrich's  Pictorial  Series  of  School  Histories. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  States,  for  Young  Children.    Elegantly  illustrated  by  60  Engraringa. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  StatM,  with 

notices  of  other  portions  of  Amerie*,  North  and  South.    New  reviaed  editioB, 
with  170  Maps  and  EngraTings. 

49»  Goodrich't  Pictorial  Dhited  SUOa  has  been  Utely  adopted  as  a  text-book  In  tbe  State  Ronnal  ITnf- 
▼trstty  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

(Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.   For  the  use  of  Schools. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a 

Sketch  of  Modern  Italy.     For  the  use  of  Sohools. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Mod- 

em.    For  the  use  of  Sohools. 


Ooodrich^B  Piotorial  History  of  France.     For  the  use  of 

Schools. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the 

"World.     A  Brii'f  Coinpend  of  Universal  History.     For  the  use  of  Schools.     A 
new  e<liiion.  reTi^ied,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated. 

Ctoodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History,  embracing  a  view  of 

die  Miueral,  Animal  and  Vegeuible  Kingdoms.     For  the  use  of  Schools. 

SEi^  Ttiv«e  Hiwtoricis  nri'  wrirtcii  in  a  lively  and  plensing  ntyle,  aboundinfc  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  Incl- 
deot.s  >ui'l  di<Mi-i iptioiis,  tlic  liLstoriedi,  in  all  rases,  being  based  on  Geogjaphy,  illustrated  by  maps.  The 
niaiiiicT:^  iiitd  cu-stuDj-s  ufc-Hcii  coiiTilry  Htid  age  lire  Itept  constantly  in  view.  Tlie  works  are  freely  supplied 
xrith  ICiijtraviiijj^  Rivttig  currect  ideHH  of  ninnnt>rii  and  ctifftonis.  vIpwh  of  cities.  nionuniiMitii.  battles,  etc.  It 
is  UfH«*vi*iJ  thut  tlifiT  in  n.»  s^rl»'«  of  familiar  IilHtorios,  in  America  or  Kuropp.  that  may  clmlleuge  compari- 
*^n  Willi  thfMf  either  in  interest.  Hrcimioy.  or  beauty  of  mecbaiiical  execution. 


Tenney's  Geology. 

(.leology  :  for  Teachers.  Classes,  and  PriTate  Students  By  Sanborn  Tennbt, 
A.M.,  Lecturer  on  LMiysical  (ieography  and  Natural  History  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Teachers'  Inistituies.    IjjUHtiaied  with  200  wood  Engravings,  12ino.  muslin. 


Professor  Hows'  Series  of  Ladies'  Readers. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Eeadings  and  Eecitations. 

A  (Jollectioii  ot  nppruved  extracts  from  Standard  Authors,  intended  for  the  use 
of  Higher  C^lnsHes  in  Schools  and  Seuiinarics,  and  for  Family  Heading  Circles. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Eeader. 

The  Ladies'  Reader.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Ladies'  Schools  and  Family 
Heading  Circles;  conipriittng  oboice  selection.^  from  Standard  Authors,  in  Prose 
and  Poetry,  with  the  essential  Rules  of  Elocution,  simplified  and  arranged  for 
strictly  practical  use. 

Hoi07s'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

rill'  .luiiior  Liidieh'  Header.  A  choice  and  varied  collection  of  Prose  and 
Vi*r>..*.  wiih  II  Hyiiop.«i.«*  ot"  the  Elemeniary  Principles  of  Elocution:  expressly 
Hil  ipied  fur  the  use  of  the  young,  and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Ladies' 
I'm -si'ler. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader,    ismo. 

be^2Jt:t'ol  :i>  i,h  J  til  roduci  iou  10  the  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 


Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 

l)e>it»u-.i  u-  ii  ^hiiiuii  u\  lii-<i ruction.  By  Hknry  CorpKK,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
KM;;iisii  I^iJeriiuii*  in  ihe  Uiiiversiiy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Principal  Assist- 
9iiii  l*r<»fVsM»r  III  •Kiliii-.s  nml  j^h^li^h  Studies' in  the  United  Slates  Military 
.\r  t  «»Mny  :»i  Woi  I'oiiji.      Six  ill  Kdiiion. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

l>.  j«  jju  •«(   -^  n  .M.'uiiuil  i»r  luMnninmi.     Sixth  Edilion. 

CfOppee's  Select  Academic  Speaker. 

•  *«.iiiiiMi!j;.c  '»  \-i\'ii*'  imiiiiJhm  t»i  in'vv  Hii'i  Mppropriiito  pieces  for  Prose  Declnma- 
iitni.  I'm-MimI  l-:«-;jt:irii)n.  anl  Di -iiMat  ic  Itt'rt'li  i^'.  caretuliy  s»'le«ied  fioni  the 
l>e-»  author-  \ 'n-ri'-Mii.  Ko}:JiHh.  >ui<l  (\>nrnieiii>il.  .Xrniii^ed  in  a  rhetorical 
fir«f»T.  ;»»:«l  .im  ipfnl   tii  riio  u-.inis  ni  chi.ssos  in  St:hool!«,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

The  Scholar's  Companion. 

1  ■HiiMiiii.iir  Kx'i'i.s  •  iiM  >i  I'logr.'ipliy,  Dcrivjsfidn  uoii  Claf^sificntioii  of  Knjrlish 
Wi.r.is.  ti-visiMl  KiIiti.Mi.  xviiliao  Iiii'o.incii'M).  ami  ropiuus  Index.  Uy  Urrus 
\V      Uxn.KV.       I'ii:jl».>.«*8e<l  hacks. 


**.»  2>pocim«Mi  C'»pit..s  Cm   he  obiaiu'.d,  and  schools  will  be  supplied  forjirst  iniro- 
dur:iutt,  at  re>!«.ced  prices. 

Address  ;]>^_     T-A.BORr-     .A-OENT, 

Can:  of  W.  B.  Kkkn  Jk  Co.,  148  Lake  street,  Chicago,  IlL 


f  mil  if  wisiu, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PiA^^O  EmBLISnMEM  IN  IHE.  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.L.L  Fash  ION  ABi.E  Styi,es  —  Every  IPrick. 

From  il  e  World-Uenowned 

and  Tweniy  of  the  Best  Neio^York  and  Boston  Ibctoriea. 


EVERY   PIA7VO   WARRANTED   FIVE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAirOS  TAEEK  IK  EZOHAKGE  FOB  liTEW  0HE8. 
FIFTY  TO  ONK  HUNDRED  DOLLAKS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  warcroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Pliiladclpliia,  and  will  pay  any  one*8  ejppennes  to  Cliicugo  who  can  prove  he 

can   buy  the  oanie  quality  of  inslruinent  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  tlioj^e  cities  than  at  n)y  wurcrooms  in  Cliicngo. 


Melodeons!    Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOB  CHURCH  AND  PABLOR  USE. 

PXJUE    OUa^IS"    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon  Player ;  does  not  gel  out  of  order. 


Kvery  'h.h.   wlun  iii   I'hik'.igo.   is  corilijilly  iiiviifil   tn  call  ami  nee  our  instrumeDls, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  nut. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^w^ith  you. 

Address  all  Letters  -A.I-i-A.lSTS02Sr      HEEID, 

TKMPIjB  of  MC810,  OHIOAOO. 


i 


vtery  paHicntar  to  the  sltnation  of  the  Bartb  itaelf.  Allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  Orobe,  and  one  hemis- 
phere will  bo  illuminated,' and  the  other  will  be  in  the  shade.  Thnn,  at  one  view,  may  be  seen  all  placee 
«a  the  earth  which  have  day,  and  those  which  have  nfght.  Place  one  of  the  magnetic  oyects,  represent- 
ing  a  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  illuminated  hemisphere  (which  must,  of  course,  fie  on  (be  parallel  of  the 
•an's  declination  for  the  given  day) :  it  will  cast  no  shadow,  as  It  shows  that  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  point; 
then  place  olffects  on  a  line  Trom  this  point  to  the  north  and  south.  They  will  represent  inhabitants  lit- 
ing  in  tfae  meridian  of  the  place  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  they  will  all  have  noon  at  the  same  time. 
Place  objecta  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  they  will  have  morning;  place  them  to  the  east,  and  they  will 
repref«nt  thoae  who  have  evening.  Place  oljccts  on  the  circle  which  is  the  boundary  between  light  and 
■hade,  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  they  will  represent  inhabitants  who 
Me  the  eun  riiiiag  ;  place  tl^em  in  the  same  circle  to  the  eastward,  and  they  will  represent  those  who  see 
the  Ban  setting.  Thocie  objects  toward  the  north  of  the  circle  which  is  the  boundary  between  light  and 
shade  will  represent  inhabitants  who  see  the  sun  to  the  southward  of  them  in  the  horizon,  and  their 
shadows  will  be  cast  toward  the  north;  and  those  objects  to  the  south  will  represent  those  who  see  the 
son  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  north  of  them,  and  their  shadows  will  be  east  toward  the  south. 

Place  an  object  representing,  for  instance,  an  Esquimaux,  at  the  North  Pole,  and,  if  it  is  in  the  sunlight) 
all  i^aces  at  the  North  Pole  will  have  constant  day,  until  the  son's  declinatifin  north  ceases,  and  the  Sonth 
PKrte  will  be  In  constant  night.  If  the  ISsquimnnx,  however,  is  in  the  shadow,  then  the  South  Pole  will 
bare  constant  day,  and  the  North  Pole  constant  night,  until  the  sun's  declination  south  ceases. 

Illaetratlons  and  examples,  afforded  by  the  Magnetic  Globes,  miglit  be  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  eJK< 
tent,  bnt  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  use  the  Olobes.  We  believe  they  will  stimulate  the 
iogenuitj  of  the  yoong,  and  arouss  in  their  minds  a  new  desire  for  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and  its 
Banifold  wonders. 

The  Maoh^ic  Globks  do  away  entirely  with  the  Decessity  uf  marking  the  Qlobe  with  a  pencil,  or  defao- 
iag  ita  anrfi^ce  by  the  puncture  of  a  needle,  as  is  often  found  needful  in  solving  problems  by  the  use  of  the 
ecdinarv  Globes 

PEIRCB'S  SIAGNBTIC  CELESTIAI*  GLOBfi  is  an  artUlcial  representation  of  the 
beawud,  un  whicii  the  stHrs  are  laid  duwu  lu  thoir  natural  poditioas.  The  various  constellations  are  repre- 
sented by  nuiKuetic  ubjects. 

Ji^'The  magnetic  ottjects,  when  not  In  use,  should  be  kept  in  the  box  provided  for  them,  as  the  box 
rantainii  a  plate  of  soft  iro|i,  which  serves  as  an  Himnture,  by  which  their  pernumeut  magnetism  is  retained. 

Ab  a  Biae  most  convenient,  economical  and  valuable  fur  the  use  of  the  student,  we  have  prepared  a  Globe 
flfa  Inches  in  diameter,  which  can  sent  by  mail. 

FBICTES.    -WITH    MAGNETIC   OBJECTS       -.-,-,--       $6.00 

Twelve  magnetic  oltjects  accompany  this  globe  —  representing  the  European,  Asiatic,  Ethiopian,  North- 
American  Indian,  and  the  iSsquimanx;  ships,  steani-lKxits,  light-houses,  etc ,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  animal* 
-^-elephant,  bear,  lion,  ^ic.    Larger  Globes  are  in  course  of  pn-paratiou. 

SIZE©    JLNJy     I^RICES. 

No.  1.  I^ibrary,  12  inches  in  Diameter,  Bevolving  Brass  Meridian,  -  $26.00 
Ko.  2.  Library,  12  inches  in  diameter,  Plain  Stand,  .....  18.00 
"No,  8.  Studej^t's,  5  inches  in  diameter.  Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  -  7.00 
Nc  ^  Student's,  6  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand,  .....  6.0p 
No.  5.    Primary,    3  inches  in  diameter, Pl^in  Stand,     .      .      .      ^^      .  8.0Q 

BUMT^MiJLM  MJiGJS^BTlC  OBJBCTS  acCOMJP^jyW  JB^CH  OJLQBJB^^ 

JOHN  J.  PARSONS,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Sole  Agent  for  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

From  the  Indioma  School  Journal  for  December,  1864. 

A  OlOBULAji  Ns  Plus  Ultra.—  Mr.  Elbert  Perce  has  recently  patented  a  Magnetic  CfM>e^  or  rather  a  globe 
le  or  soft  iron,  accnmpanied  by  Magnetie  Objects.  These  objects,  set  upon  thn  surface,  sdhere  in  whal- 
r  poaition  placed,  whether  up  or  down,  thus,  de  facto,  showing  men.  ships  and  houses,  with  their  heads, 

Its  and  roofs  d<»wnward.    Just  what  the  teacHer's  iina^inntion  has  bt^n  steadily  and  muddily  aflSmv* 

lng.>ncl  what  the  pnpil's  senses  have  been  as  steadily  and  oUiinately  denying.  Additional,  here  is  Hcien- 
.tlftc  accuracy,  namely,  a  truthAil  exhibition  of  tiie  laws  of  attraction.  Hence  the  teacher  can  with  abeo- 
Inte  trnthfulnem  say  to  the  pupil,  the  ssime  forre  that  holds  these  miniature  men,  ships  and  houses  upon 
this  fclobe,  also  holds  the  reMl  men.  ships  and  hontes  on  the  eartli,  save  only  this  difference,  one  is  the  at- 
traction of  Mafcnetisin,  and  the  other  the  attraction  of  Gravitntion. 
Teachers,  you  need  this  globe.    J.  J.  Parsons,  Indianapolis,  sole  Agent  for  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 


tfS^  Ijocal  Agents  wanted  in  every  couoty  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  anc^ 
lUinQis.      Address 

f.  jr.  PARSONS,  Indianapolis,  Indlain;^^  * 


PEBCE'd  IIIAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


BELIKVINO  that «  correct  artificial  repreaeotstlos 
of  tho  Earth  it  a  needful  article  in  every  boqaehol^ 
••  well  aa  every  achool-nxHn  in  the  land,  no  paloa  hvtm 
beeo  ipared  to  render  theae  Olobei  reliable  in  evety  xi^ 
apect.  The  chief  cities,  aeaa,  riven,  Kc.,  etc^  are  lattkr 
fnlly  raprvaented,  accordiog  to  their  relative  aitoatiav 
on  the  real  Globe  of  the  £artfa ;  and  being  monntad  oft 
neat  standi,  the  Glohea  will  form  elegant  appeadM^fm 
either  to  the  library,  the  school-room,  or  the  jmrlor. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  Bfa^rXietlO 
01o1>es  posMss  new  and  striking  advimtacap 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  create  an  Interest  in  theae  do- 
gant  aids  to  knowledge  heretofore  unlelt.  The  Ma^^ 
»ellc  Properties  of  the  •Globes  afford  fiicilitlai 
for  the  ready  illnstratlon  of  numerous  principles  ami 
plienomena  which,  hitherto,  have  been  found  exceed* 
ingly  difficult,  if  not  impoaaibls^  to  explain  intelligibly  tt 
the  young. 

A  number  of  small  Maj^netle  Olijeetef  repe^ 
aentifeg  the  variooa  races  of  mankind,  varietiee  of  imi- 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  ships,  etc.,  etc.,  accompany  tmfk 
Globe;  and  as  these  oliiects  will  adhere  to  the  enrfaeeeC 
the  Globe  by  the  force  <^  magnetic  power,  titey  aflbrd  » 
striking  illustration  of  that  great  natural  force  which 
inoMsantly  attracts  bodies  near  the  surfisoe  of  the  Jiarth 
toward  its  centre,  and  which  is  called  gravity,  or  Hm 

ATTBACTIOir  OF  0BAVITATI05. 

By  the  aid  of  these  magnetic  objects  the  CAUSE  Of 
THE  TIDES  and  other  pleasing  and  instmciive  prob* 
ltmfe«Mi  be  demonstrated,  and  valuable  anistanoe  rendered  to  the  study  of  Nataral  History  and  the  kli^ 
died  sciences;  while  the  Globe  itself  is  a  reliable  authority  for  Geographical  study  and  reference. 

Among  many  experiments  that  may  be  performed  with  the  Magnetic  Globe,  and  the  Magnetic  Ol^ecta, 
we  refer  to  the  following  examplef,  which,  though  simple  and  familiar,  may  prove  interesting  and  instruct^ 
Ive  to  the  learner: 

THE  BGTUNDITT  OF  THE  EARTH.>-If  aship  sail  ttom.  any  point  on  the  earth,  on  her  departoro 
from  the  coast  all  mountAlnii  and  high  towers  gradnally  disappear,  sinking,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  waTes; 
hnd  persons  on  shore  may  see  the  masts  of  the  ship  after  the  hull  ts  hid  by  the  convexity  <tf  the  water. 
Boitable  magnetic  ot^ects,  for  the  illnstratlon  of  tliis  ihct,  accompany  each  Globe. 

THE  DTDRNAL  MOTION  OF  THE  BABTH.— By  placing  a  magnetic  ol^ect  on  the  Equator,  and  slowly 
revolving  the  Globe  fVom  west  to  east,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  jMasiUefor  a  spherioal  body  to  revolve  without 
cansing  bodies  to  fall  Ttom  its  mirfhce. 

There  Is  no  snch  thing  es  an  upper  and  under  puti  of  the  earth.  Tarn  the  Globe  until  the  Island  of  Bo^ 
matra  is  nearly  under  the  brass  meridian,  and  place  on  the  equator,  in  that  island,  an  olt|ect  repreoenting 
one  of  its  inhabitants;  and  place  another  ol^ect,  representing  an  inhiU>itant  of  Sonth  America,  on  the 
Equator  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Quito.    Each  will  be  attracted  more  powerfully  toward  his  antipodta,  > 


ratvnted  March  15th,  1664. 
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there  is  the  greates^^ap  of  earth  under  his  feet  in  that  direction.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  every  body 
to  the  suvfiMse  of  theeanh  is  attracted  toward  the  eentre,  or  rather  toward  the  antipodes  of  that  body;  Cor 
4he  whole  eitirth  is  the  attracting  mass,  and  net  some  unknown  substance  placed  lin  the  centre  of  the  earHi. 
IVow,  if  we  turn  theGlolM  half  around,  as  our  earth  turns  in  twelve  hours,  the  inhabitants  of  Bumatra  aB0 
.South  America  will  change  places;  the  next  half>revolution  will  bring  them  hack  to  their  original  petl* 
«oiM.  It  is  evident  that  when  it  is  noon  with  Hm  iohabifcant  of  Sumatra  It  is  mldnl^t  with  the  rasidm 
itffQnitOt 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  causes  the  vicissitudes  of  DAT  AND  NIGHT.  Place  the  Globe  due  north  nntf 
south,  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  its  north  pole  will  point  due  north,  and  the  poles,  meridians,  paral- 
lel circles,  tropics,  and  all  the  circles  of  the  Globe  will  correspond  with  the  same  imaginary  circles  in  the 
%eaveiM,  and  each  point,  kingdom  and  state,  will  he  turned  towards  Ihe  real  one  it  representa.  Bring  the 
plaee  in  which  you  an  situated  on  aline  with  the  brass  meridian,  and  then  the  GIoIm  will  correepead.iB 
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A  SYSTEM  SURPASSING  EVERY   OTHER  IN 

ORIGINALITY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND    MATHEMATICAL 
EXACTNESS    AND    BEAUTY. 

Expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  IT.  States,  and  comprehending  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 


PRIOR  IN  POINT  OF  TIME, 

It  has  led  all  others,  and  dates  its  existence  tears  before  any  other  now  known. 

.  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL, 

It  has  furnished  a  guide  which  others  have  not  hesitated  to  follow,  and  improvements 
which  others  have  time  after  time  borrowed  and  subsequently  claimed  as  their  own. 

ELEGANT  IN  ITS  SIMPLIOITV. 

It  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  this  beautiful  art,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  as  extensive  as  our  country. 

POPULAR, 

Giving  unqualified  satisfaction  to  teachers,  and  exciting  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among 
scholars,  it  has  become  more  widely  known  and  extensively  used  than  any  other  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  township  in  the  United  States  where  tlje  name  of  Payson, 
Dunton  &  Scribner  is  not  familiar  as  a  household  word. 

The  merit  of  introducing^  and  establishing  a  system  of  Chirography  that  has  become  so  firralj 
rooted  that  a  return  to  the  old  modes  of  teaching  would  be  no  sooner  thought  of  than  a  return  to  the 
old  wells  and  pumps  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  blessed  with  a  copious  aqueduct  of  ]>ure  wator, 
belongs  to  the  authors  of  this  system.  To  tlioir  genius  and  industry  Im  the  world  indebtod  for  i  he 
system  that  has  brought  harmony  out  of  chaos,  and  regularity  out  of  eonfuRion,  by  a  lt>w  aimr  1e 
rules  based  upon  a  correct  philosophy  in  applying  natural  muscular  fohc^ks  to  the  product  ion 
of  written  forms  ;  and  to  tliem,  more  than  to  all  others,  are  the  schools  throughout  our  country 
Indebted  for  the  great  advance  in  this  branch  of  education. 

ft3r  Particular  attention  is  requested  to  our  Manval  of  Penmanahip^  ObHrrue  Lines  for  teaching 
the  proper  slope  in  writing,  and  The  New  JPriting  TinbletSy  all  of  which  are  entirely  original  urith  ««, 
and  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  teachers.    Send  for  circulars. 

\*  Testimonials  iVom  eminent  teachers  and  flriends  of  eduoation,and  a  full  description  of  the 
■eriea,  will  be  tent  to  any  who  may  desire. 

CROSBY  &  nsriOHonLS, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
JTATX  nxcsirrLT  pubushxd 

HAROESS^S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

XSznOp  366  pases.     Price  S1-60. 


Although  this  work  has  been  published  only  a  few  weeks,  it  is  reoom- ' 
bj,  and  introdnoed  into  a  large  nxunber  of  Oolleges  and  Cflasnoal 
Stthools^  among  which  are  the  following :        ^ 

•  BOWBOIV  COXiZ«SG(E,  Bnmawiok,  Ke. 
AATBS^  QQ2ilaBQE,  I^iwistoiif  IKaine* 
MWIgrOH  PAIX8  AOADEUT,  Aubnm,  Ke. 
IMIVJUft  HIOH  80HOOL,  Dover,  N.  H. 
PABTMOUTH   OOIJuBaB. 
VOBWIOH  UJNlVJftJiSITT,  Korwieh,  Vt. 
aXiVVWOOB  TiAnmiy  SBMINABT,  Srattleboro,  Yt. 
A1DZBB8T  0OI«IiEOB,  Amhent,  Xaas. 
TUJT'S  OOIiLXaE,  Xedfttfd,  KaM. 
JrwiiJiTTB'  AOADBUT,  Andover,  Uaaa. 
8TATB  VOBXAIa  SCHOOL,  Framlxiarliam,  liaoa. 
HIQHLAHD  SCHOOL,  Woroester,  Kaaa. 
iraWTOH  HIOH  SCHOOL,  Newton,  Mass. 
FUBLIO  HI0K  SCHOOL,  Sprinfffleld,  Haas. 
BOZBXTBT  LATIV  SCHOOL,  Boxbnry,  Haas. 
ZJkWBHiraB  ACADBHT,  Ovoton,  Kaaa. 
AUBUBVBALB  VEHALE  SBKIKAB7,  AubnnicUae,  Haaa. 
SWtMCKR  A0A1)BK7,  Spenoer,  Haaa. 
JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Jamaica  Plain,  Haaa. 
BBOWV   UfllVJSBSITT,  Providence,  B.  L 
miiVJiasiTT  OBAJOCAB  SCHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 
FUBLXC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 
PBIBHBS*  BOABDINO  SCHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 
WABBBH  HIOH  SCHOOL,  Warren,  B.  I. 

PBOVHMmCDB  OOHPHRBNCB  SHBONABT,  Baat  Greenwich,  B.  I. 
WX8LBTAK  T7HIVBBSITT,  Middletown,  Ct. 
VBXB  AOABBKT,  Horwloh»  Ct. 
JiJiW  LOHBON  ACABEUT,  New  London,  Conn. 
YALB  COLLEGE,  New  Haven. 
BO0HB8TBB  TTNiyBBSITT,  Boohaater,  N.  T. 
XABIBON  tTBnVBBSITY,  HamUton,  N.  T. 
VBW  YOBX  PBBE  ACADEH7,  New  York. 
OOBXLANB  ACABBHT,  Homer,  N.  7. 
O0WBOO.  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  N.  7. 
JBEAJULTON  COLLBGB,  Clinton,  N.  7. 
HOBBBT>S  PBBE  COLLEGE,  Geneva,  N.  7. 
fJUr AJTOAIGir A  AOADBmr,  CanandaUma.  N.  7. 


VBWTOH  HIOB  SCHOOL,  Hewton,  H.  J. 
LBWXflBTTBa  UKIYBBSITT,  Xiewtobiuv,  Tft. 
HAVBBFO&D  OOULJ^GB,  West  Haverford,  Pa. 
CLA88.  A2n>  MILITAB7  SCHOOL,  Columbia,  Fa. 
SIGH  SCHOOL,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
PUBLIC  HiaH  SCHOOL,  Baadlnr,  Pa. 
SHUB.TLHFF  OOLLSaS,  Upper  Alton,  ZIL 
HOBTHWBSTEBN  UKIVEBSII7,  Erensvllla,  XU. 
ZOWA  STATE  UITIVEBSITT,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
UAIVXBSITT  OP  aaCHiaAN,  Ann  Arbor,  Xiohicaa. 

It  has  received  the  uoqnaltfied  commendatioQ  of  manjr  of  th«  moet 
eminent  OUssioal  Profeeeors  and  Teachers  in  the  country,  among  whom  ara 
the  following : 

Db.  Ssaks  and  Pbop.  Likooln,  Brown  University: 

It  ii,  in  oar  Judgment,  the  best  Latin  Gramnuur  in  the  English  Lsngnsga 

Hk.  Francis  Garuxsk,  Head  Master  Boston  Latin  School : 

It  in  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  the  best  mumal  for  Schools  and  OcU^s  dMi  I 
have  ever  seen. 

lift.  £.  H.  MaoiLL,  Sub-Master  Boston  Latin  School : 
The  treatment  of  the  nbjnnotive  is  admirable. 

Eoir.  J.  D.  PniLBKioK,  Sapt.  of  Public  Schools,  Boston : 

If  a  better  Latm  Grammar  has  been  made  since  William  8iUy*s  day,  I  oaaael 
name  it 
*  PfcoF.  W.  8.  Ttlkk,  D.D.,  Amherst  OoUeflre : 

The  Ungnage  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conoiaenesa 

Fbof.  £.  P.  Crowbll,  Amherst  College: 
Such  a  Grammar  has  long  been  needed. 

Pbof.  W.  L.  Montague,  Amherst  College : 

I  am  conTinoed  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  Latin  Grammar  now  in  use* 

ICb.  8.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Prin.  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.: 
It  b  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Bit.  Prof.  J.  J.  Owrn,  D»  D.,  New  York  Free  Academy : 

I  shall  Uke  the  earliest  opportunity  of 'introducing  it  as  a  teat-book  in  the  FM 
Academy. 

Db.  J.  T.  CiiAMPLAiN,  D.  D.,  President  Waterville  College: 
Its  matter  and  manner  are  both  admirable. 

PSOF.  A.  8.  Paokard,  Bowdoln  College : 

It  exhibits  throughout  tlie  results  of  thorough  schoUrship.    I  shall  reooomiSBa 
it  in  our  next  catalogue. 

Pbof.  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Bates  College : 

We  have  introduced  the  work.    It  is  much  more  logical  and  concise  than  aqr 
of  its  rivals. 

Ub.  Wm.  J.  RoLFB,  Prin.  Cambridge  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

I  shall  endeaTor  to  secure  its  adoption  in  phice  of  our  present  tex^book  as  soea 
as  possible. 
liE,  L.  R.  WausTON,  Prin.  Ladies'  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

1  think  it  a  decided  advance  upon  the  Grammars  now  in  use. 
Mb.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal  Eliot  High  School,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. : 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  ly/ar  ike  bett  Latin  Orammar  ever  puhlkhed. 
PBOFsasoBS  C.  T.  Harrington  and  J.  C.  Yak  BRNSoHotxir,  Wesleyan  tTnittf* 

sity,  Middletown,  Ct. : 

It  embraces  the  latest  researches  in  this  department  of  philosophy. 


lb.  Elbbidoi  Smitr,  Principal  of  Free  Academy,  Korwicti,  Ot. ! 

It  is  not  only  the  best  Latin  Grammar,  bat  0110  of  the  moit  thoroogUy  piepaied 
text-boolu  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Kb.  H.  a.  Pratt,  Principal  Hartford  High  School,  Hartford,  Ot. : 

It  i*!  in  my  judgment,  the  best  Latin  Grammar  ever  offSsred  to  our  aobooliL 
ICiaBBS.  M.  &  £.   Lton,  Principals  of  the  University  Grammar  School 

Providence,  Jl.  1. : 

We  are  convinoed  that  it  is  soperior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  pablio, 

RsT.  D.  Lkach,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. : 

1  am  qnite  confident  that  it  is  iiaperior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  pnblic. 
Db.  J.  B.  Oh  A  PIN,  State  Oommissioner  of  Pablio  Instmction,  Rhode  ledaDd : 

The  vital  principles  of  the  language  are  clearly  and  beantifoUy  exhibited. 
ICb.  Abnsr  J.  Pifipps,  Snpt.  Public  Schools,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

The  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship  is  manifest  throughoat  the  book. 

Ifgfffiifff  8.  TnuRBBR  and  B.  Stookwxll,  Pablio  High  School,  Provl* 
denoe,  R.  I. :  * 

It  is  aa  hnprovement  on  onr  former  text-book. 

Hb«  0.  B.  GoFF,  Principal  Hoys'  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  T. : 

The  practical  working  of  the  book  is  gratifying  even  beyond  my  expeotationa. 

Ms.  I.  P.  Oady,  Principal.High  School,  Warren,  R.  L  : 

The  longer  I  nse  it,  the  more  fully  am  I  convinced  of  its  soperior  exoeHsaeew 

pBOF.  M.  H.  BucKit AM,  University  of  Vermont : 
It  seems  to  me  to  supply  the  desideratum. 

Pbuidrkt  J.  R.  LooMis,  LL.D.,  and  Prof.  G.  R.  Bubs,  0.  S.  Jamis  and  F 
T118TIN,  Lewisburg  University : 

We  think  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  numerous  grammars  with  wUoh 
we  are  acquainted,  and  have  introduced  it  as  a  text-book  in  this  University. 
PlK>F.  Thomas  Ohasb,  Haverford  OoUege : 

It  appears  to  me  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  the  p^ts  most  essential  is  a 
good  soImmI  book. 

Mb.  H.  8.  Albxandbr,  Principal  High  School,  Oolambia,  Pa. : 
I  am  using  the  woriL,  and  am  delighted  with  it 

Mb.  J.  D.  Adams,  Principal  High  School,  Newton,  Maiss. : 

The  sul^junctive  is  treated  with  a  method  unequalled  with  any  other  1 

Mb.  0.  0.  Ohabb,  Principal  High  School,  Lowell,  Mass. : 
It  if  admirably  adapted  to  make  the  study  interesting. 

Mb.  Gko.  N.  BioELOw,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Framingham, '. 
It  is  the  most  satit^actoiy  text-book  I  have  ever  used. 

Mb.  J.  Kimball,  Principal  High  School,  Dorchester,  Mass. : 
It  meets  my  ideal  of  what  is  desirable  in  a  grammar. 

Mb.  J.  E.  HosR,  Principal  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. : 

Thoogh  attached  to  my  present  Grammar,  I  am  satisfied  this  is  a  better  book. 

PBOFS88OB8  0.  L.  Oastle  and  0.  Howes,  ShurtleflT  OoUege : 
It  meets  the  practical  wants  of  the  teacher  and  his  class. 

Pfeof •  G.  0.  Olabkb,  Chicago  University : 
I  believe  it  the  best  Latin  Grammar  in  use. 

Mb.  0.  Jewett,  Principal  Franklin  Academy,  Dover,  N.  H. : 
I  think  it  will  supersede  all  others  now  in  use. 

Mb.  Thomas  Tash,  High  School,  Dover,  N.  H. : 

I  am  ready  to  give  up  jbr  it  what  has  been  a  favorite  text- book  for  many  yean. 
pBOF.  J.  F.  RioHABDSoN,  Rochester  University : 

I  Mi  m«ck  pleased  with  it,  and  shall  vei^  cheeriUly  rsoeoamend  it  to  aiy  popils. 


Pftor.  H.  8.  Fmzx,  IJniTenitj  of  Michigan : 

•  It  Mems  to  me  •iq)6riorto  snjliithato  prodnced  in  this  aovntrf.    I  duJl  at 
ODoe  recommend  its  introdactioii  m  this  University. 

Pftor.  Edwabd  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. : 

The  definitioDS  are  giiFen  -with  admirable  clearness  and  precisioiL    Hereafter  tha 
>  work  will 'be  used  by  oar  stndeots. 

Pxor.  L.  KiBTLBB,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HL  : 

We  have  adopted  it  io  this  Institation  from  a  sincere  ooaTietion  of  its  soperioiitj' 
to  any  other  Grammar  now  in  use. 

Pbov.  Wm.  D.  Wilbon,  Hobart  College,  Geneva : 

It  has  abready  been  introduced  into  Hobart,  and  is  regarded  as  deoidBdly'liia  beat 
work  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Ms.  B.  B.  Clabxb,  High  School,  MUford,  Mass. : 
I  find  it  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  my  classes. 

Mb.  L.  Tensst,  High  School,  Northampton,  Mass. : 
It  is  a  most  admirable  prodoction.  • 

Pltor.  E.  DoDOB,  D.  D.,  Madison  Uniyersity : 

As  a  text-book,  it  is  in  my  opinion  soperior  to  all  others. 

Mb.  F.  Bbimb,  Principal  Classical  High  School,  Bulfalo,  N.  T.: 

I  give  it  my  miqaallified  approval,  and  shall  introdnce  it  into  my  school. 

Mb.  H.  H.  Sanbobn,  Principal  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  N.  T. : 
I  am  cenvinced  that  it  is  nneqnalled  as  a  text-book. 

Mb.  M.  a.  Bttshbb,  Highland  School,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

The  woik  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  daas-iooai. 

Mb.  a.  C.  Psrkins,  Principal  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. : 

It,  in  repeated  instances,  expresses  clearly  in  ton  words,  what  occupies  ton  Unas 
n  other  grammars. 

Mb.  £.  T.  QuiMBT,  Principal  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. ;. 
I  think  it  moch  soperior  to  any  other  I  have  seen. 

«Mb.  H.  Oboutt,  Principal  Glenwood  Ladies^  Seminary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. : 
I  am  pleased  with  it,  and  have  already  introduced  it 

Mb.  Wm.  Tbatis,  Principal  High  School,  Newton,  N.  J. : 

I  adopt  it  without  hesitation  in  preference  to  any  grammar  with  which  I  am  ao- 
qnainted. 

Mb.  a.  Pabibh,  Principal  Hieh  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  : 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with  its  clear  prasentation  of  principles. 
Mb.  K  FuNT,  Jr.,  Principal  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. : 

The  method  is  admirable. 
Pbof.  N.  p.  Setmovb,  Western  Beserve  College : 

It  abounds  in  examples  of  fine  philosophical  analysis. 
Mb.  Wm.  F.  Wtbbs,  Principal  Westchester  Academy,  Westchester,  Pa. : 

It  is,  I  think,  in  many  vital  points  superior  to  any  and  all  Latin  Grammars  at 
present  in  dse  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  couitry. 

Pbof.  G.  H.  Howisok,  Washington  University : 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  deoidemy  in  advance  of  any  Latm  Grammar  available  to 
English  students. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  the  Pablishers  would  add  : 

1.  That  a  Latin  Reader,  by  the  same  anthor,  intended  as  a  companion 
to  the  Grammar,  is  in  press. 

3.  That  oar  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics  will  be  at  once  fdmished 
with  references  to  the  Grammar. 

8.  That  Mr.  Hanson  will  at  once  introdnoe  references  to  it  into  hii 
Lstin  ProM  Book. 
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WHAT       SHALL       BE       DONE       NEXTf* 


The  edacational  iDterest  of  oar  state,  and  of  any  state,  has  many 
branches.  Whoever  desires  to.  carry  forward  this  interest  in  its  fall 
proportions  mast  see  to  it  that  each  department  is  brought  sqaarely 
up  to  the  line  of  progress.  There  is  edacational  machinery  to  be 
constructed  and  adjusted ;  there  are  associations  of  teachers  to  be 
organized  and  incorporated ;  school-systems  to  be  established  by  law ; 
a  state  policy  to  be  inaugurated,  with  an  edacational  officer  at  the 
head  of  it;  teachers'  seminaries  to  be  founded;  professional  journals 
to  be  sustained ;  union  and  high  schools  to  be  developed ;  school- 
buildings  to  be  erected,  and  many  other  things  to  be  done,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  body  or  external  machinery  of  a  people's 
culture.  And  in  respect  to  all  these,  our  state  certainly  occupies  no 
unworthy  position.  We  are  by  no  means  at  the  foot  of  the  great  class 
of  states  in  this  particular.  Our  school-law,  although  by  no  means 
perfect,  as  we  are  told,  is  yet,  considering  its  age,  very  efficient  and 
productive  of  good  results.  Our  State  Department  of  Instruction, 
although  greatly  needing  to  be  extended  and  brought  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  actual  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  is  yet  an 
important  and  efficient  help  in  the  onward  march  of  the  glorious  cause. 
Our  Normal  University,  although  as  yet  scarcely  able  to  make  itself  felt 
over  the  vast  extent  of  our  great  commonwealth,  is  yet  hopeful  of  use- 
fulness in  time  to  come.  Our  educational  journal  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  any  in  the  land.  High  schools  and  union  schools  are 
springing  up  in  all  the  most  important  cities  and  towns.     And  iu 

*  An  Address  delivered  by  Pres.  Edwards  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Aflflociation,  at  Monmouth,  December  28th,  1864.  Published  in  accordance  with 
m  voM  of  the  Aasooiatioo. 
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praise  of  our  State  Teachers'  AEfeociation  we  need  only  say  that  all 
these  results  have  been  accomplished  chiefly  through  its  agency  and 
by  its  efforts.  Eleven  years  ago  it  found  Illinois  destitute  of  all  the 
means  and  forces  we  have  enumerated, — a  region  of  illimitable  ma- 
terial resources,  but  one  in  which  the  great  necessity  of  educating 
every  child  born  into  the  world  was  but  feebly  recognized.  To-day, 
by  the  indomitable  energy  and  tireless  activity  of  the  men  who  have 
guided  the  movements  of  our  organization,  we  find  ourselves  abreast 
of  our  elder  sisters  in  this  noble  work  of  exalting  and  improving  the 
entire  body  of  the  rising  generation.  ,  To  us  who  were  spectators  of 
the  energy,  perseverance  and  success  with  which  these  early  laborers 
wrought,  the  progress  made  here  in  legislation  and  the  character  of 
the  teaching  seemed  wonderful  and  unheard  of.  The  state  really  en- 
joys a  proud  preeminence  in  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
educational  system  and  methods  were  developed.  She  has  an  educa- 
tional history  of  which  any  community  may  be  justly  proud.  And  to 
us,  her  children  of  to-day,  these  worthy  annals,  and  the  institutions 
they  tell  of,  come  as  a  glorious  heritage  from  our  predecessors.  We 
have  entered  upon  their  labors,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  at  the 
contemplation  of  our  honorable  position  our  hearts  feel  an  unusual 
glow,  and  our  souls  expand  a  little  beyond  their  usual  proportions. 

But  great  opportunities  bring  with  them  great  responsibilities. 
The  attempt  to  live  upon  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  predeces- 
sors is  gross  ingratitude,  and  a  proof  of  most  groveling  unworthiness. 
Mankind  unite  in  execrating  the  ignoble  sons  of  heroic  sires.  To 
come  in  the  line  of  noble  deeds,  and  do  nothing  to  justify  our  high 
privilege, —  this  is  to  exhibit  a  perseverance  in  lowness  of  life  and 
aims  worthy  of  universal  condemnation. 

And  so,  fellow  teachers,  I  shall  dwell  during  the  moments  allotted 
to  me  upon  the  duty  of  the  present  and  the  coming  hour,  rather  than 
upon  the  glory  of  the  past.  This  Association  has  been  a  working 
body.  Its  deeds^are  on  record.  And  a  bright  page  of  our  state's 
history  they  form.  From  this  fact  has  come  the  vitality  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Without  work  it  would  have  died  at  any  moment  in  the 
past.  And  what  is  true  of  the  ]>ast  ih  true  of  the  present  and  futuits. 
Without  some  worthy  aim  and  purpose,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  it  is  to  bend  all  its  energies,  until  the  ideal  becomes  a  reality, 
this  body  will  soon  be  dead,  or  worse  than  dead,  and  the  public  good 
will  demand  that  it  be  buried,  where  its  presence  may  not  offend  the 
senses  of  a  respectable  community.  Work,  work,  is  the  condition  of 
all  true  life. 

And  is  any  thing  lefl  to  be  done  ?    Have  our  foregoers  exhausted 
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the  supply  of  honorable  and  nseful  employment?  Have  the  tribes 
of  mankind  in  our  state  been  brought  quite  through  the  wilderness 
of  their  progress,  and  triumphantly  and  quietly  settled  in  the  millen- 
ial  Canaan  ?  Has  any  educational  Moses  among  us  been  permitted 
even  to  stand  on  a  Pisgah  hight,  and  to  view  in  the  future  a  finished 
system  of  public  instruction,  perfectly  and  successfully  applied  ?  No ! 
we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  our  Joshua ;  and  the  name  given  to 
a  part  of  Illinois  would  seem  to  imply  that  even  our  Moses  is  as  yet 
among  the  Midianites,  and  that  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  crossed*  But  we 
are  sure  that  this  inference  would  not  be  true.  Egypt  is  only  a  little 
belated.  We  shall  yet  see  her  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  a 
universal  intelligence  and  a  general  culture. 

No,  there  is  no  lack  of  work.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  of  it  that 
there  is  danger  of  being  distracted  in  the  attempt  to  select  that  which 
is  most  feasible  to  begin  upon.  Here  we  need  most  careful  considera- 
tion. To  answer  the  question  What  shall  our  Association  do  next  ? 
requires  an  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  schools  through- 
out the  state,  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  the  system  now  in  use 
works  in  practice,  wherein  it  is  defective,  what  objects  it  fails  to  ac- 
complish, and  whether  the  proper  agents  have  been  selected  for  car- 
rying out  its  provisions. 

We  have  said  that  school-laws,  a  school-policy,  fit  buildings,  etc., 
etc.,  may  be  considered  the  body  or  external  machinery  of  a  people's 
culture.  To  make  all  these  efficient  in  promoting  that  culture  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  they  need  to  be  informed  with  a  soul  of 
earnest  and  philosophic  teaching.  Without  a  high  and  noble  style 
of  instruction,  and  a  lofty  devotion  on  the  part  of  our  schoolmasters, 
all  this  fair  exterior  will  be  but  as  the  gilded  tomb  of  all  true  success. 
Good  teaching  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  a  system  of  education, — 
the  soul  that  animates  what  will  otherwise  be  only  dead  matter  and 
deader  form. 

Now  Illinois,  in  her  various  grades  of  schools,  is  served  by  many  as 
good  teachers  as  ever  recognized  the  divine  handiwork  in  the  death- 
less minds  intrusted  to  their  care.  I  find  them  scattered  over  her 
prairies,  and  in  her  towns,  in  the  solitary  little  school-house  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  in  the  stately  edifice  of  the  city, —  laboring  with  a 
seal,  a  kindness,  an  energy,  a  patience,  and  an  understanding  of  their 
work,  that  may  well  entitle  them  to  be  called  masters  of  their  noble 
art  I  find  them  in  the  county  institutes,  endeavoring  to  infuse-their 
own  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  their  fellow  laborers.  I  find  them 
at  state  gatherings  of  teachers,  institute  or  association,  guiding  by 
their  counsel  and  inspiring  by  their  hopeftilness  and  courage.     All 
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honor  to  these  devoted  and  ud tiring  workers!  They  are  surely  the 
stay  of  onr  beloved  commonwealth ! 

And  yet,  an  nnpalatable  truth  remains  to  be  told.  Taking  the 
grand  aggregate  of  the  common-school  teachers  of  our  state — the 
sixteen  thousand  who  ply  the  trade  within  its  borders, —  it  must  be  con- 
ceded beyond  a  peradventure  that  our  school-law  is  really  better  than 
the  teaching  for  which  it  provides.  The  body  shines  fairer  than  the 
soul !  Suppose  the  teaching  in  every  school  in  Illinois  were  at  once 
brought  up  to  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  educational  philosophy 
that  were  necessary  to  the  framing  of  our  state  educational  policy, 
who  does  not  see  that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  be  increased 
beyond  measure  ?  We  are  weak,  to*day,  just  in  the  matter  of  in- 
struction. 

And  if  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  that 
our  efforts  for  promoting  progress  ought  to  take.  We  should  bend 
our  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in  Illinois.  And 
the  only  question  that  can  arise  is  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished. 
To  what  measures  shall  we  resort  to  make  our  teachers  do  their  work 
better;  to  ennoble  their  motives  and  enlarge  their  views  of  their 
work ;  to  give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  impart  the  skill  requisite  in  leading  the  child's  faculties 
forth  into  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  which  they  are  capable  ? 

Aj9  a  partial  answer  to  these  questions,  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
every  one  that  we  have  an  institution  for  promoting  the  very  object 
here  proposed — the  education  of  young  persons  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  state  in  establishing  this  institu- 
tion has  done  all  it  is  called  upon  to  do  looking  to  this  end;  that 
having  appropriated  funds  to  promote  this  object,  its  duty  in  the 
premises  is  at  an  end,  it  is  responsible  for  nothing  more.  But  this 
is  not  the  stand-point  from  which  to  view  the  matter.  The  funda- 
mental principle  here  is  that  the  state  ought  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  result.  This  is  to  be  the  measure  of  effort.  We 
are  not  to  say,  here,  that  the  state  shall  do  what  has  usually  been 
done  in  certain  other  localities,  and  shall  regard  that  as  sufficient;  but 
that  it  shall  continue  to  do  until  the  object  is  attained,  until  the  end 
is  reached.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imperative  as  well  as  the  highest  duties  of  the  statesman  to  encourage 
and  foster  free  schools,  and  to  favor  every  measure  that  looks  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  imparted  in  them.  I  know  very  well 
that  this  is  not  a  universally-received  opinion,  that  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal education  and  all  that  relates  to  it  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  philanthropy  rather  than  statesmanship^  and  that  the 
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state  is  only  to  attend  to  edticational  matters  when  every  other  inter- 
est has  been  satisfied,  and  there  remain  upon  its  hands  funds  or  en- 
ergies which  it  does  not  well  know  how  otherwise  to  use.  But  in 
this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  neither  justice  nor  philosophy.  And 
the  practice  that  seems  to  justify  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  our 
statesmen  are  some  times  short-sighted.  They  devote  themselves  to 
temporary  expedients  and  superficial  schemes,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  keep  themselves  in  power.  And  thus  the  art  of  state^craft  some 
times  becomes  a  mere  scramble  for  office  —  a  matter  of  finesse  only, 
by  which  the  outs  labor  to  overreach  the  ins,  and  to  spoil  them  of 
their  places,  and  the  ins  exert  themselves  to  resist  the  outs,  and  to 
cling  to  the  places  which  they  have  found  so  comfortable.  Thus  the 
labors  of  one  party  neutralize  those  of  the  other.  Each  is  fully  em- 
ployed in  fighting  its  antagonist,  and  has  little  or  no  energy  left  to 
devote  to  the  public  good. 

But  surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  legerdemain  and  trickery  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  true  statesmanship.  And  that  it  does  not  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  trying  times  no  such  paltry  dealing 
is  tolerated.  Then  men's  minds  turn  instinctively  to  great  princi- 
ples, and  expend  their  energies  upon  measures  of  extended  and  per- 
manent utility.  In  such  times  the  policy  of  nations  is  fixed  for  cen- 
turies. Measures  are  inaugurated  whose  influence  reaches  down 
through  the  ages.  The  future  is  provided  for  as  well  as  the  present. 
No  such  cowardly  and  atrocious  maxim  as  that  of  the  degraded  Louis 
XV  —  after  me  the  deluge  —  is  permitted  to  control  legislation.  In 
such  times  no  question  essential  to  the  true  greatness  of  a  people, 
however  harassing  and  difficult  of  solution  it  may  be,  is  meanly 
passed  over  to  posterity  for  settlement,  if  it  can  be  settled  at  once. 

And  so  it  ought  always  to  be.  Whenever  it  is  seen  that  any  line  of 
policy  is  necessary  to  the  future  well-being  of  a  people,  it  ought  at 
once  to  be  entered  upon,  even  at  some  present  inconvenience.  States- 
men ought  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  permanent  good  to  tempo- 
rary expediency, —  the  future  health  and  safety  of  the  state  to  their 
own  selfish  love  of  power.  And  to  the  degree  to  which  they  do  this, 
to  that  degree  will  their  reputation  stand  the  severe  criticism  of  fu- 
ture times.  Posterity  will  do  nothing  for  the  man  that  does  nothing 
for  it.  William  Pitt  the  Younger  has  been  pronounced  the  abl^t 
minister  that  England  ever  had.  And  yet,  because  he  devoted  him- 
self to  matters  of  expediency  in  the  low  sense  of  that  word  —  to  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  power, —  and  not  to  those  humane  and  radical 
enterprises.  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
etc.;  etc.;  which  were  constantly  urged  upon  him, —  for  this  reason 
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his  admioistratioD  ia  also  proDouDced,  and  no  less  emphatically,  a 
magnifieent  failure.  What  President  of  the  United  States  since 
Washington  will  live  longer  and  more  honorably  in  the  memories  of 
future  generations  than  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  And  this  not  on  account 
of  his  transcendent  intellectual  powers,  nor  of  his  unrivaled  skill  in 
manipulating  parties,  but  simply  because  the  wise  and  humane  princi- 
ples which  he  has  so  honestly  and  so  successfully  battled  for  will  con- 
tinue through  the  ages  to  bless  mankind  and  to  honor  his  country. 

Now  the  most  obvious  of  all  ways  in  which  a  government  can  bene- 
fit its  people  in  coming  times  is  by  adequately  educating  all  the 
children  of  to-day.  It  has  been  shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  a 
free  government  absolutely  requires  the  education  of  every  child  born  . 
under  it.  No  other  evil  so  serious  can  possibly  befall  a  free  society  as 
to  have  among  its  voters  any  considerable  number  unable  to  read  and 
write.  By  the  agency  of  such  a  dangerous  element  of  population, 
the  Mississippi  oath-breaker,  who  is  now  trembling  within  the  walls  of 
bis  doomed  capital,  has  succeeded  in  drenching  a  contitaent  in  blood. 
Look  for  one  moment  at  the  census-returns  of  1850  —  the  latest  that 
have  been  published  bearing  upon  this  point.  Where  do  we  find  the 
largest  number  of  ignorant  natives  —  that  political  tinder,  ready  to 
ignite  at  the  demagogue's  touch  ?  Is  it  in  those  states  that  have 
manifested  the  most  heroic  devotion  to  our  Union  and  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  ?  Not  so,  be  assured.  In  1850  Virginia  had 
76,000  native-born  white  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  20  years, 
unable  to  read  and  write.  This  was  one  for  every  11  white  persons 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  That  is,  if  we  should  count  off'  11 
white  persons,  juvenile  and  adult  indiscriminately,  one  of  these,  on 
an  average,  would  be  a  person  more  than  20  years  of  age  and  unable  to 
read  and  write.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  encoun- 
ter one  native  thus  ignorant,  we  must  count  off,  not  11  as  in  Virginia, 
but  133.  And  who  doubts  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  free  New 
York  are  more  enlightened  than  those  of  traitorous  Virginia  in  the  ratio 
of  183  to  11  ?  The  only  portion  of  the  Empire  State  that  ever  talked 
of  breaking  loose  from  the  general  government  is  that  where  foreign 
ignorance  tries  to  lord  it  over  native  intelligence.  But,  thanks  to 
her  free  schools,  her  intelligence  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  untold 
ahiploads  of  this  ignorance  which  is  annually  thrown  upon  her  shores, 
and  to  convert  much  of  it  into  Gorcorans  and  Sheridans.  By  the 
same  census  we  find  that  in  North  Carolina  there  is  one  native-born 
white  person  above  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write  for  every 
seven  white  persons  of  all  ages,  while  in  Michigan  it  is  only  one  in 
79.     lo  South  Carolina  it  is  one  in  every  17^  while  in  Massachusetts 
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it  is  one  for  every  492.  And  ao  with  other  states.  We  have  grave 
donbts  ooDcerning  the  proposition  that  igDoraDce  is  the  mother  of  de* 
votion,  bat  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  being  the  mother  of 
secession.     The  brat  is  her  own  beyond  cavil. 

And  is  onr  own  Illinois  free  from  danger  of  this  same  terrific  kind  f 
We  see  how  states  have  been  engulfed  in  ruin  by  this  disintegrating 
leaven  of  ignorance :  is  there  no  source  of  anxiety  for  ourselves  ? 
'<  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  I  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  !" 
But  the  truth  is  that  our  danger  is  by  no  means  slight.  From  the 
census  above  referred  to,  we  find  in  this  state  40^000  white  persons^ 
native  and  foreign,  above  20  years  of  age  and  unable  to  read  and 
write ;  and  it  is  probable  that  since  that  date,  1850,  the  number  has 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  Taking  nine-twentieths  of  the 
whole  number  for  voters,  we  find  that  at  our  elections  18,000  men 
must  have  their  ballots  read  to  them :  a  number  sufficient  to  form  a 
majority  in  many  of  our  political  contests,  so  that  in  a  division  of  par- 
ties not  unusually  close,  it  might  easily  happen  that  these  men,  voting 
for  they  know  not  what,  might  actually  dictate  the  legislation  of  our 
state  for  years  I     Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  go  to  sleep  over  ? 

And  here  we  have  opened  up  to  us  another  want  besides  that  of 
good  teaching.  Not  only  should  the  character  of  the  instruction  be 
improved,  but  the  facts  just  stated  lead  us  to  fear  that,  possibly,  its 
infiuence  should  be  also  extended.  And  the  figures  in  the  last-pub^ 
lished  Superintendent's  Report  incline  us  to  the  same  inference. 
Personal  observation  of  different  portions  of  the  state  only  strength^ 
ens  the  impression.  Some  of  the  people  of  Illinois  do  not  sufficiently 
value  the  privileges  of  education.  They  are  more  or  less  indifferent, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  fate  of  their  own  children.  They  are  not 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school-law« 
They  are  willing  that  their  neighborhood  should  be  disgraced  by 
Bchool-house«  in  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  house  their  domes- 
tic  animals.  They  are  willing — yea,  anxious — to  hire  cheap  teachers, 
without  much  or  any  reference  to  their  qualifications.  We  need, 
therefore,  some  method  by  which  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state 
shall  be  awakened  and  brought  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  education ;  by  which  the  people  shall  be  made  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  educational  privileges ;  by  which  they  shall 
be  led  to  demand  good  teachers,  and  never  to  allow  themselves  by  any 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  be  put  off  with  any  other. 

Thus  fiir,  then,  we  find  two  great  needs :  a  need  of  better  instractioO| 
and  a  need  of  more  interest  in  the  people.  And  we  notice  that  both 
are  soul  needs.    The  object  in  each  case  is  to  infuse.  Measures  must^ 
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then,  be  inaugurated  for  the  effectual  supplying  of  these  needs.  We 
must  improve  our  teachers,  and  we  must  raise  the  appreciation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  community.  The  accomplishing  of  either 
of  these  ends  would  help  in  accomplishing  the  other.  -  The  more 
good  teaching  we  have,  the  more  will  the  people  become  interested  in 
schools,  and  the  more  willing  they  will  become  to  pay  the  cost  of 
them.  And  the  more  willing  the  people  are  to  pay  the  reasonable 
cost  of  good  instruction,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  secure  it. 
But  there  are  ways  of  operating  directly  and  at  once  in  both  directions. 
It  is  possible  so  to  adjust  our  forces  as  by  a  single  effort  to  reach  both 
parent  and  teacher. 

The  evils  that  beset  us  are  not  peculiar  to  us.  Every  state  that  has 
carried  its  popular  education  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection 
has  felt  these  difficulties.  In  every  state  teachers  have  been  ill 
qualified,  and  the  people  have  been  more  or  less  indifferent.  In  every 
state,  therefore,  something  has  had  to  be  done  to  break  in  upon  apathy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  eke  out  imperfect  qualifications  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  work  beyond  the  scope  of  normal  schools,  because  they  oper- 
ate upon  those  who  are  to  be  teachers,  and  not  upon  the  actual  la- 
borers in  the  field.  The  scheme  which  has  been  found  most  efficient 
in  this  direction  is  that  of  teachers'  institutes ;  and  it  is  this  scheme 
that  I  propose  to  you  to-day  as  the  precise  thing  needed  in  our  state, 
for  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  teachers'  institutes  is  not  a  new  one 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  ?  that  they  are  regularly  held  in  many  of 
the  counties,  and  in  some  twice  a  year?  I  grant  it  all,  and  would  say 
further,  that  in  my  opinion  they  have  done  immeasurable  good. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  by  Illinois  is  to  be  attributed  to  them.  I 
have  myself  seen  them  in  the  very  act  of  doing  good  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  the  unawakened  among  teachers.  They  multiply  the 
power  of  every  well-informed  and  earnest  schoolmaster,  by  making 
his  knowledge  and  earnestness  contagious — by  multiplying  his  power 
many  fold.  But  let  me  ask  you  how  many  counties  have  enjoyed 
iheae  advantages;  and  also  whether  they  have  been  distributed 
where  they  are  most  needed.  In  1861  we  find  that  institutes  were 
held  in  81  oounties  only,  out  of  the  102  that  constitute  the  state, 
and  in  1862  in  only  80  counties.  And  who  is  to  stir  the  stagnant 
waters  of  indifference  in  those  regions,  comprising  two-thirds  of  our 
state,  where  no  institutes  are  ever  held,  and  where  no  man  loses  his 
sleep  on  aocount  of  the  deprivation ;  where  the  necessity  for  sohools, 
even,  is  not  so  griefvously  felt  as  to  cause  anxiety  or  alarm ;  where 
men,  ia  shorty  are  profoundly  asleep  on  all  these  subjects^  and  will  re- 
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main  so  until  the  day  of  doom,  anless  something  is  done  to  aroose 
them ;  —  who  is  to  impart  an  educational  impulse  to  localities  such  as 
these?  It  must  be  done  by  a  moyement  from  without;  and  no  ad-* 
justmentcan  so  well  accomplish  the  result  as  institutes  under  the 
management  of  the  state  educational  officer. 

Again,  let  us  observe  that  teachers'  institutes  are  of  various  kinds, 
considered  with  respect  to  their  aims  and  purposes.  Some  times  the 
thing  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the  social  intercourse  they  enable  teachers 
to  have  with  each  other.  The  members  come  together,  spend  a  few 
days  very  pleasantly,  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  esfch  other's 
views  and  methods,  return  to  their  school-rooms  lightened  and  re- 
freshed, and  pronounce  the  institute  a  high  success.  And  surely  to 
the  teacher  social  intercourse  wi^  his  fellows  is  a  necessity.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  consolation  to  him,  amid  his  distresses  and  his  doubts, 
to  encounter  minds  whose  views  and  feelings  harmonize  with  his  own, 
who  are  puzaled  as  he  is  puzsled,  who  suffer  as  he  suffers,  and  wheat 
gleams  of  sunshine  are  like  his.  But  an  institute  may  be  made  to  da 
all  this  and  much  more.  If  instructors  are  employed  in  whose  oapae* 
ity  and  skill  the  members  have  confidence,  and  if  every  member  is 
held  responsible  for  the  work  done  before  the  institute,  so  that  he 
could,  if  called  upon,  reproduce  next  day  the  chief  points- in  a  discfns- 
ion ;  if  these  discussions,  under  the  lead  of  experienced  and  skillful 
minds,  were  so  conducted  as  to  develop  important  and  practical  prinei* 
pies,  while  at  the  same  time  every  member  is  induced  to  give  freely 
his  own  views  on  the  topic  discussed,  and  if  the  instructors  are  able  to 
state  clearly  and  concisely  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  best  thinks 
ers  on  questions  that  arise  in  such  discussions ;  if,  best  of  all,  these 
instructors  illustrate  in  their  own  methods  before  the  institute  the 
best  way  of  presenting  the  topics  they  are  considering; — who  fails  to 
see  in  these  conditions  a  very  difiisrent  institute  from  either  a  school- 
masters' sociable  or  an  arena  whereon  ambitious  young  men  may  air 
their  vocabularies  and  vent  their  rhetoric  ? 

In  addition  to  our  present  instrumentalities,  then,  we  need;  above  ail 
things  else,  a  well-supported  and  effioiently-<sonducted  system  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  under  the  auspices  of  some  competent  state  authorityi 
that  will  vigorously  and  earnestly  devote  itself  to  the  work.  The  in- 
stitutes must  be  held  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  especially  in 
those  where  schools  receive  the  feeblest  support.  They  must  be 
adapted  to  awaken  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  arouse  and  improve 
the  teachers.  Evening  addresses  of  a  popular  character  should  ao* 
company  the  daily  drills,  and  to  these  the  public  must  not  only  be  in« 
vited  but  induced  to  come. '  In  some  of  these  lectures  should  be  set 
10 
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forth,  pointedly  and  laoidly,  the  bearing  of  education  npon  pnblic 
prosperity, —  upon  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  wealth-prodncing  pow- 
er of  a  community,  etc.,  etc.  In  others  of  them  some  topic  of  general 
interest,  some  matter  of  science  or  history,  should  be  presented,  with 
a  view  of  awakening  thought  in  the  listeners,  and  of  making  it  an  epi- 
demic in  the  neighborhood.  The  day  drills  must  include  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  teachers  in  the  school-room,  with  such  expositions  of  the 
qualifications  they  ought  to  possess  as  will  arouse  them  to  the  efforts 
requisite  for  self-culture.  There  must  also  be  model  exercises  illus- 
trating the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary,  and  some  times  the 
extraordinary,  school  studies.  All  educational  principles  and  laws  of 
mind  that  are  involved  in  the  teacher's  work  —  and  they  are  all  so 
involved  —  will  require  attention,  with  the  proviso  always  that  what- 
ever is  done  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  that  the  attempt  shall 
not  be  made  to  go  over  too  much  ground  at  one  exercise.  The  coop- 
eration of  educational  men  in  the  vicinity  where  the  institute  is  held 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  secured,  and  members  should  be  appointed 
to  conduct  exercises  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest  success  of 
the  enterprise.  And  throughout  the  entire  session,  there  must  be 
power  enough  in  the  conductor  and  board  of  instruction  to  warm  the 
souls  of  the  teachers,  and  to  render  them  enthusiastic  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  A  glowing  interest  in  teaching  and  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  it,  high  views  of  its  importance  and  dignity,  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  its  grave  responsibility, —  all  these  should  gleam  from  the 
countenance  and  stir  the  heart  of  every  member  of  an  institute ;  and 
to  this  plane  of  thought  and  feeling  the  conductor  and  instructors 
should  have  the  power  of  raising  the  minds  before  them.  Such  in- 
stitutes, conducted  by  experienced,  able  and  devoted  men,  can  not  fail 
to  do  good.  And  their  usefulness  would  be  by  no  means  ephemeral. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  permanent  measures  can  be  inaugurated.  Experience 
teaches  that  institutes  never  become  unnecessary.  There  never  comes 
a  time  when  the  practical  teachers  of  a  community  do  not  need  this 
occasional  renewal  of  their  spirits  and  overhauling  of  their  qualifica- 
tions. Tn  those  states  where  public  schools  have  attained  their  great- 
est efficiency —  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  for  example — in- 
stitutes  are  amply  supported  by  state  appropriations,  and  educators 
regard  them  as  among  the  most  effective  instrumentalities  that  can  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  culture  of  a  people.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  they  might  be  used  with  tremen- 
dous power  in  promoting  the  same  object, — that  their  effect  would  be 
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to  lift  oxur  Bohools  and  the  public  seDtiment  of  the  state  into  an  equal- 
ity with  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  nation. 

Do  you  object  that  the  services  of  such  men  as  we  have  indicated 
can  only  be  procured  at  great  cost,  and  that  this  would  be  a  bar  to  the 
use  of  the  plan  proposed  ?  The  services  of  such  men  can  only  be 
procured  by  a  comparatively  liberal  outlay  of  money.  Scholarly  at- 
tainments and  educational  skill  do  not  go  begging  in  the  United 
States.  If  great  abilities  are  not  appreciated  and  paid  in  one  place, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  for  elsewhere.  If  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
does  not  understand  the  value  of  eminent  services,  the  City  of  Chicago 
some  times  does.  And  when  she  fails,  banks,  insurance-offices  and 
publishing  houses  are  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  her  blunders.  And 
I  wish  to  ask,  solemnly  and  emphatically,  if  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Empire  State  of  the  West,  that  is  soon  to  be  the  third  in  the  Un- 
ion in  wealth  and  population, —  if  this  great  state  is  to  shrink  from  a 
vital  educational  enterprise  because  it  costs  $5,000  a  year?  Can  she 
afford  a  million  of  dollars  for  her  state-prison  —  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  her  criminals,  and  must  she  higgle  and  play  the  niggard  with 
the  interests  of  her  own  children  —  with  the  measures  that  are  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  criminals  ?  Oh  that  this  noble  common- 
wealth would  signalize  herself  as  the  liberal  patron  of  every  thing 
that  tends  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  her  child- 
ren !  It  were  a  glory  greater  than  all  other  glories.  It  would  give 
her  a  power  in  this  nation  that  neither  her  incomparable  position,  her 
vast  domain  of  fertile  land,  nor  her  endless  mineral  wealth,  can  give ! 
I  speak  not  in  disparagement  of  what  she  has  already  done.  I  rather 
thank  God  that  he  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  her  sons  in  past  years  to  ac- 
complish results  so  noble  !  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  glorious  addi- 
tions she  might  make  to  her  list  of  good  deeds, —  of  a  system  of  insti- 
tutes such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  of  such  an  increase  of  the  appliances 
and  emoluments  of  the  educational  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment as  would  enable  the  Superintendent  to  become  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
state,  and  further  enable  him  not  only  to  suggest  remedies  for  existing 
defects,  but  give  him  the  power  to  apply  them.  In  short,  I  am  think- 
ing of  her  as  allowing  her  educational  interest  to  stand  second  to  none 
among  all  the  interests  that  press  for  recognition  at  her  hand.  I  am 
thinking  what  unrivaled  honor  it  would  confer  upon  her  to  be  known 
as  the  state  that  educates  her  children,  whatever  she  may  fail  to  do ! 

And  these  results  are  not  impossible.  It  only  requires  vigorous 
and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to  accomplish 
them.     Such  institutes  as  we  have  described  have  actually  been  held, 
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and  still  oontinaa  to  be  held,  Id  Bome  of  (he  states.  For  many  yean 
it  was  my  priyilege  to  be  a  hnmble  member  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institutes.  Nearly  as  many  sessions  were 
held  in  a  year  as  there  are  counties  in  the  state:  so  that  all  portions 
4»f  the  commonwealth  were  visited  by  this  educational  awdkener  about 
once  a  year.  Among  the  instructors  were  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  now 
President  of  Brown  University ;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  in  Music ;  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz  in  Geology  and  Natural  History;  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot 
in  Geography;  Prof.  8.  8.  Greene  in  Grammar  and  Language;  and 
Professors  William  and  F.  T.  Russell  in  Elocution.  Some  of  these, 
I  understand,  still  continue  their  services,  while  others  have  been 
succeeded,  in  some  cases  by  men  no  less  eminent  than  themselves. 
IBurely  such  a  combination  of  able  and  distinguished  men,  thus  operat- 
iag  so  constantly  on  the  teachers  and  people  of  a  state,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  powerfully  the  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  people.  How 
much  more  thinking  was  done  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  ac- 
count of  the.  efforts  of  these  pen  made  through  these  institutes 
among  the  masses  of  the  population?  Who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  voting  was  vastly  more  intelligent,  more  in  accordance 
with  right,  justice,  and  sound  law,  for  what  they  did  f  And  never 
have  I  seen  men  enter  upon  their  labors  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
did  these  veterans  from  the  different  battle-fields  of  thought.  It  was 
no  perfunctory  service  they  rendered.  They  threw  their  whole  souls 
into  the  enterprise.  They  seemed  to  remember  that  in  these  exercises 
they  were  moulding  the  grand  ultimate  power  of  the  land,  purifying 
the  great  source  of  authority  and  law.  And  in  this  respect  no  one 
exceeded  the  great  naturalist.  His  words  were  charged  with  a  mag- 
netism that  drew  all  minds  to  the  thought  they  expressed.  Chalk  in 
his  hands  appeared  endowed  with  life.  The  listener  fancied  that  he 
heard  the  buzz  of  the  insect  that  two  or  three  strokes  brought  into  be- 
ing on  the  blackboard.  Prof.  Agassiz  differs  not  more  from  other 
men  in  the  greatness  of  his  intellect  than  in  the  power  and  depth  of 
his  enthusiasm.  He  works  not  for  to-day,  but  for  all  time.  He  be>- 
lieves,  therefore,  in  universal  education,  in  lifting  up  the  entire  mass 
of  humanity.  He  labors  to  stir  the  popular  heart.  Before  making  a 
public  address,  or  instructing  a  class  in  an  institute,  he  labors  to  bring 
his  great  mind  into  the  proper  frame  to  command  the  attention  and 
enlist  the  i^mpathy  of  his  hearers.  <'  Do  n't  speak  French  to  me  now," 
said  he  to  a  friend  just  before  an  institute  lecture,  '<  I  must  concen- 
trate my  thoughts  in  English,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  this  audience." 
^'  He  can  not  afford,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  make  money,"  for  it  would 
<M)n8ume  precioas  time  which  he  needs  for  no/bler  ends.     His  glorious 
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life  is  an  eTerlaating  rebuke  to  the  flippant  materialism  that  sneers  at 
eothnsiasm  and  whose  god  is  wealth  ! 

Snch  were  the  Massaohosetts  Institutes  of  ten  years  ago.  Their 
advent  in  a  partieular  locality  was  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of 
schools  and  much  other  business.  Teachers  filled  the  halls  in  whioh 
they  were  held.  Their  evening  audienoes  crowded  the  largest  churches 
to  Bufibcation.  And  I  understand  that  the  sessions  of  recent  years 
show  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  interest  and  of  number  in 
attendance.  They  are  no  temporary  expedient  in  the  old  Bay  State. 
Her  lips  have  tasted  of  their  wholesome  fruit,  and  she  insists  upon  a 
continuation  of  the  feast.  Again,  I  ask,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Prairie  State  may  not  go  and  do  likewise  f 

I  have  spoken  of  Massachusetts,  not  because  I  would  have  her  forms 
slavishly  copied  in  Illinois,  but  simply  because  her  system  is  bettor 
known  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  state.  In  adjusting  our  forces 
here  we  should  exercise  a  wise  eclecticism,  selecting  from  any  source 
whatever  is  suited  to  our  purpose.  And  this  circumstance  gives  us 
no  slight  advantage  over  the  older  states. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  present  systom  of  county  institutes  is  too 
valuable  to  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  transferring  of  their  func- 
tions to  a  state  organisation  would  be  unprofitable  innovation.  I 
answer  that  I,  for  .one,  would  vigorously  protest  against  such  a  transfer. 
The  county  institutes  need  to  be  preserved  in  all  their  vigor  and  pow- 
er. So  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  their  efficiency,  I  would  have  it 
increased  ten-fold  if  I  could.  And  one  of  the  very  purposes  of  the 
proposed  state  organisation  is  to  produce  such  increased  efficiency. 
The  Stote  of  Illinois  is  too  large  a  field  for  any  one  organisation  to 
till.  The  State  Institute  must  aim  to  accomplish  two  things:  it 
must  move  the  public  sentiment  where  nothing  has  yet  been  done, 
and  it  must  furnish  a  model  by  which  county  institutes  may  be  con- 
ducted. And  the  moment  it  becomes  a  model,  it  becomes  also  an  in- 
centive. Many  counties  may  reasonably  strive  to  equal  or  to  excel  the 
model.  The  possibility  of  this  will  nerve  them  to  a  vigorous  exertion, 
the  effect  will  be  visible  wherever  the  facts  become  known.  We 
should  expect  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  state  organization  that  the 
number  of  county  institutes  would  rapidly  increase :  that  in  stead  of  80 
in  a  year,  there  would  be  held  in  the  state  100  or  more. 

We  urge  this  matter  upon  the  consideration  of  te&chers  and  of  all 
interested  in  education,  not  from  forgetfulness  of  other  educational 
instrumentalities.  But  this,  it  is  believed,  is  the  step  to  be  next  taken. 
Every  educational  interest  in  the  state  would  receive  an  impulse  fVom 
the  measure  proposed.     It  would  improve  the  character  and  condition 
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of  oar  common  and  high  schools ;  it  would  hring  more  and  better- 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  our  colleges ;  it  would  increase 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our  county  commissioners;  it  would 
sift  the  body  of  teachers,  and  bring  such  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
of  inferior  qualifications  as  to  drive  them  to  higher  attainments  or  out 
of  the  profession;  it  would  fill  our  Normal  University  .with  students 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  special  preparation  for  their 
work ;  it  would  extend  the  influence  and  improve  the  character  of  our 
educational  journal ;  and  in  short,  would  in  all  ways  help  onward  the 
great  cause  of  education,  public  and  private. 

Details  I  have  purposely  refrained  from.  The  adjustment  of  them 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  had  best  be  entered  upon  only 
when  the  legislative  enactment  is  to  be  framed.  The  great  question, 
and  the  only  one  of  any  importance,  is  in  respect  to  the  creation  of 
the  power  for  controlling  the  institutes.  That  controlling  power 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  the  arena  of  political  strife. 
It  should  be,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  so,  a  purely  educational 
organization.  To  that  power  should  be  left  the  arrangement  of  all 
details  concerning  the  institutes,  the  appointment  of  instructors,  the 
fixing  of  places  for  meetings,  and  other  matters. 

And  shall  we  have  such  a  system  of  institutes?  May  we  not  de^ 
mand  of  the  legislature  just  elected  the  inauguration  of  such  a  policy? 
And  will  our  law-makers  resist  such  a  demand,  earnestly  but  respect- 
fully made  ?  We  can  not  think  that  they  will.  In  the  faith  that  our 
request,  firmly  but  respectfully  presented,  will  be  received  respectfully 
and  courteously,  I  commit  this  important  subject  to  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  Association. 


MUSIC      IN      SCHOOLS. 


Mb.  Editor  :  The  use  of  music  in  schools,  how  it  can  be  intro- 
duced and  successfully  taught  therein,  are  perhaps  important  matters 
to  be  considered  in  a  Journal  of  Education. 

Some  object  to  music,  saying  it  is  not  useful.  That  which  makes 
the  inharmonious  harmonious;  that  which  hews  down  the  rough  cor- 
ners, and  smooths  the  sharp  edges ;  that  which  blends  the  incongruous 
masses,  and  combines  in  definite  forms  the  heterogeneous  changes  in 
life,  is  certainly  useful.     This  is  the  mission  of  music. 
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Comparing  reading  and  singing,  we  see  methods  for  teaching  one 
applicable  to  the  other.  Children  before  learning  to  read  have  sev- 
eral jeara'  experience  in  talking.  They  learn  various  things,  and  can 
talk  of  manj  subjects.  So  the  child  who  is  to  studj  singing  as  a 
science  must  first  learn  to  sing  by  rote.  Very  little  children  love 
singing,  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  of  there  ever  having  been  one  who  was 
not  affected  favorably  by  the  mother's  song.  Were  I  to  maintain 
that  all  can  sing,  I  should  consider  this  a  very  important  item  in  the 
argument;  and  I  believe  very  few,  if  any,  persons  could  be  found  who' 
could  not  sing,  if  efforts  to  teach  to  sing  in  early  childhood  were  as 
careful  as  they  are  to  teach  to  talk. 

It  is  quite  important  that  singing  commence  early.  But  in  our 
schools  most  children  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  such  instruction. 
Hence  the  school-room  is  a  good  place  to  begin  this  work.  Very  much 
rote-singing  should  be  had.  This  we  shall  find  not  only  useful  at  the 
beginning  of  and  before  teaching  the  science  of  music,  but  the  schools 
are  very  few  in  which  it  might  not  profitably  be  used  throughout  the 
instruction. 

One  teacher  says  ^*1  ca' n't  sing."  This  is  very  common  with 
many  first-class  teachers.  But  there  are  ways  for  you  to  have  singing, 
notwithstanding  this. 

I.  Very  likely  many  of  your  pupils  sing,  and  you  can  in  some  way 
induce  them  to  teach  the  school  the  songs  which  they  know.  It  will 
be  but  a  short  time  before  you  will  have  added  one  more  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  exercise  to  your  school. 

Miss  J.  A.  Jones  was  for  several  summers  the  teacher  of  our  school, 
in  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  when  I  was  a  school-boy.  She  sang  some,  but 
her  chief  means  for  sustaining  singing  in  her  school  was  through  her 
scholars.  Many  of  the  songs  then  learned  can  be  recalled,  and  the 
youthful  leaders'  clear  and  ringing  voices  seem  now  to  sound  in  my 
ear. 

Should  you  fail  in  this,  you  have,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance  who 
would  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  teach  a  class  of 
school-childreD  a  few  pleasant  songs  occasionally. 

Another  teacher  says  '<  I  have  no  time."  So  far  am  I  from  believ- 
ing this,  that  I  think  you  will  save  time  every  day  by  having  a  judi- 
cious amount  of  singing. 

If  the  morning  is  dull,  cloudy,  rainy,  or  disagreeable  in  any  way, 
let  a  few  very  cheerful  songs  precede  yours  day's  work.  If  the  les- 
sons are  a  little  harder  than  usual,  '  shake  the  cobwebs  from  the  brain' 
with  a  playAil  song.     If  your  pupils  have  a  great  desire  to  go  home 
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before  the  close  of  Bchool,  the  praotice  of  having  something  good  to 
sing  at  the  close  will  help  to  mend  this  matter. 

Sapply  yourself  with  a  Tariety  of  songs,  and  teach  a  new  one  fre- 
quently. Some  day  your  school  is  in  disorder,  you  hardly  know  why. 
All  else  failing  to  effect  a  reform,  a  new  song,  perhaps,  is  just  what  you 
want. 

Another  says  *^  I  can  sing,  bat  have  failed  in  my  endeavors  to  intro- 
dace  it  into  my  school.''  There  are  several  items  that  ought  carefully 
*to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  work. 

First,  your  songs  must  be  school-songs.  By  a  school-song  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  necessarily  sings  of  school,  of  scholars,  of  teacher, 
or  of  any  thing  connected  with  school,  although  it  may  sing  of  all 
these.  A  school-song  must  have  pleasant  words,  oilen  funny.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  be  comprehended  easily.  Comic  songs  have  no 
place  in  the  school-room.  The  music  must  be  as  new  and  fresh  as 
possible,  and  that  of  a  lively  character  is  mostly  needed. 

When  you  have  selected  your  song,  if  your  school  is  not  supplied 
with  books,  it  will  assist  you  very  much  to  write  words  on  the  board. 

If  the  song  is  short,  or  very  pleasant  —  either  the  music  or  words, — a 
few  times  singing  the  song  by  the  teacher  will  be  sufficient  to  teach 
it  to  your  school. 

If  the  song  is  rather  long,  or  of  not  so  lively  nature,  a  few  words  or 
a  line  can  be  sung  at  once,  and  the  school  required  to  sing  afler  you. 
By  singing  a  few  times  through  in  this  way,  you  will  find  nearly  all 
able  to  sing  it  throughout. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  manner  of  sin^ng.  All  songs  must 
not  be  sung  alike,  in  quality  of  tone.  When  we  are  talking  of  differ- 
ent subjects,  the  tone  of  our  voices  changes  as  the  subject  changes  or 
varies.  If  we  are  talking  of  the  merry  sleigh-ride,  or  of  the  beautiful 
brooklet,  or  of  the  rain-storm,  our  tones  and  manner  correspond  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  talking.  *  So  in  singing  the  same  must  be  ob- 
served. Every  body  is  much  interested  in  variety,  and  if  the  variety 
is  natural,  it  is  still  more  pleasant. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  singing  in  schools  is  the  tendency 
to  sing  too  loud.  Most  children  think  the  first  element  of  good  sing- 
ing is  power.  But  let  the  teacher  bear  in  mind  that  excessively 
loud  singing  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  children's  voices. 
Almost  all  children  sing  well,  but  in  adults  we  find  a  small  per  cent 
of  good  singers.  0.  B. 
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WHAT      SHALL      I      WRITE      ABOUT? 


Bat  how  the  sobjeot-theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  or  chance  determine. 

This  is  the  first  inquiry  put  to  the  mind  by  eyery  one  on  sitting 
down  to  prepare  an  essay  or  lecture.  It  takes  many  persons  as  long 
to  select  a  suitable  subject  as  afterward  to  discuss  it.  In  order  to 
make  a  wise  selection,  the  writer  must  bear  in  mind  .two  things :  I. 
What  can  I  treat  most  happily?  11.  What  will  suit  my  hearers  or 
readers  ?  And  both  these  conditions  must  be  met,  or  your  effort  will 
be  a  failure. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  day,  reading  before 
a  country  congregation  a  logical  disquisition  on  '  The  Freedom  of  the 
Will '.  To  him,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  most  congenial  field  of 
thought ;  but  would  his  plain  farmers  retire  with  any  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  life?  Here  the  first  point  has  been  obsenred,  but 
not  the  second. 

Again :  Imagine  Bdward  Eyerett  (if  the  mere  supposition  be  nolf 
derogatory)  taking  his  turn  in  a  course  of  comic  lectures  with  Artemus 
Ward,  Doesticks,  &  Co.,  before  the  Fiddlesquib  Lyceum.  That  noble 
brain  of  Protean  power  might,  indeed,  compile  a  catalogue  of  jests  to 
make  the  groundlings  laugh ;  but  would  such  trifling  fancies  seem  the 
worthy  utterances  of  that  majestic  intellect  ?  Here  the  second  feature 
has  been  realized,  but  not  the  first. 

To  make  the  application  still  more  practical,  let  us  add  some  nega- 
tiTe  cautions :  If  you  are  going  to  address  a  meeting  of  teachers,  do* 
not,  as  your  theme,  take  ^  English  G^rammar ',  or  *  Natural  Philosophy 'f 
if  an  assembly  of  clergymen,  'Syriao  Versions'  or  'Ghaldee  Para^ 
phrases '  should  not  be  considered ;  if  a  oonyention  of  farmers,  avoid 
'Rotation  of  Crops '  or  '  ImproTement  of  Stock '.  Do  not  be  so  rash 
as  to  do  any  of  these  things,  unless  your  own  researches  in  these  tan- 
ous  departments  are  so  original  and  learned  as  to  throw  new  light  on 
them.  It  is  cruel  for  you  to  weary  either  of  these  innocent  partiee 
with  fkcts  which  they  understand  as  well  as  you.  The  object  of  a 
literary  effort  is  to  entertain  or  instruct;  and  the  rehearsal  of  old 
thoughts  compiled  from  books  or  from  other  minds  fails  to  do  either. 

In  short,  in  preparing  a  public  performance,  seleet  a  theme  whose 

discnasion  will  draw  out  the  riches  of  your  reading  and  experience. 

What  is  a  specialty  to  you  has  cost  so  much  dme  and  study  that  yoo 

must  neoesMrily  present  it  in  a  new  light  and  attraction  to  others. 

11 
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Having  oooasion,  not  long  since,  to  address  a  promiscnous  educational 
assemblage,  where  I  knew  there  would  be  present  children,  directors, 
and  teachers, —  *My  Early  School  Days'  was  chosen  as  the  topic,  as 
appropriate  allusions  might  be  thus  naturally  directed  to  each  of  the 
classes  represented.  w.  w.  D. 

PixoM,  Tebmaiy,  1866. 


LETTER      FROM      A      FOGY.  — No.      II. 


Me.  Editor:  The  sight  of  myself  in  print  in  your  very  courte- 
ous, but,  I  fear,  somewhat  radical  and  unsafe  periodical,  did  me  much 
good.  The  thought  of  my  lucubrations  illuminating  your  pages,  usu- 
ally dark  enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  anarchical  free-school  doc- 
trines, was  very  agreeable  to  me.  And  I  make  no  doubt  that,  consid- 
ering the  value  of  the  thoughts  in  my  last  article,  and  the  inquiring 
tendency  of  this  age,  a  great  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  our  state  by  that  'able,  truthful  and  patriotic  contribu- 
tion to  literature',  as  my  friend  Hunks  insists  upon  calling  it|  though 
far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  in  such  undeserved  praise. 

And  now  allow  me  to  touch  upon  another  of  the  abuses  that  grow 
oat  of  this  'universal-education'  heresy.  I  refer  to  the  arrogance  of 
its  champions,  and  of  the  school-masters  of  our  day.  Now  in  the 
good  old  times  the  school-master  kept  his  place, —  that  is,  in  well-reg- 
ulated communities,  and  I  wish  to  speak  for  no  other.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  gentlemen  some  times,  under  proper  restric- 
tions,—  to  eat  at  the  first  table  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  over- 
seer, and  in  general,  if  he  kept  quiet  and  did  not  obtrude  his  opinions, 
was  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  about  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  position,  whose  children  he  taught. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  Oh  I  what  a  fall  is  here,  my  countrymen ! 
You  and  I,  and  all  men  of  blood  or  wealth,  fall  down,  and  aspiring  ped- 
agogues triumph  over  us !  It  is  insisted  upon  that  the  '  educational 
interest',  by  which  is  meant  the  interest  of  the  vulgar  herd,  shall  be 
first  attended  to.  And  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  these 
claims  seem  some  times  to  be  allowed.  School-masters  and  -ma'ams 
are  received  into  families  that —  although  intelligent  and  respectable — 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  welcoming  myself,  or  my  highly-ac- 
complished friends  Spouter  and  Thimblerig.  And  yet  the  Hon.  J. 
Spottter  is  a  distingaished  member  of  the  Legislature^  and  P.  Thim- 
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blerig,  Esq.,  is  equally  eminent  in  the  lobby.  And  more  than  all  this, 
'  educational  men  *  have  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  give  direction  to 
the  public  sentiment,  and  even  to  the  legislation  of  the  state  I  As  if 
these  were  not  the  special  function  of  my  honorable  friends  above 
named.     Indeed 


THE    VALUE    AND    PROPER    PLACE    OF    OBJECT    TEACHING. 

'^  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  This  was  true  when  spoken 
to  the  Egyptian  king,  and  is  true  to  day.  Tiiere  is  no  patent  method 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  mental  strength.  Various  inventions 
have  been  proposed  for  accomplishing  these  objects, — various  expedi- 
ents for  shortening  the  distance  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
an  educational  course.  And  these  efforts  have  stimulated  inquiry,  and 
in  consequence  of  them  the  rugged ness  of  the  path  has  been  greatly 
abated,  and  the  disagreeableness  of  the  task  greatly  diminished.  But 
there  remains  the  great,  immutable  fact,  which  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  fact,  that  no  grain  of  mental  strength  can  be  secured 
without  a  corresponding  laborious  effort.  Intellectual  power  costs 
hard  work,  now  as  anciently.  The  early  law,  '  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread ',  has  never  been  repealed,  and  we  have  no 
assurance  that  it  ever  will  be.  Improvements  in  educational  methods 
can  never  do  away  with  this  truth.  They  are  useful  only  in  systema- 
tizing and  guiding  labor,  and  not  in  displacing  it.  Knowledge  may  be 
acquired  more  easily  by  good  than  by  bad  methods;  but  mental  power, 
the  great  end  of  instruction,  absolutely  requires  the  same  amount  of 
labor  as  ever.  Improved  processes  in  carpentry  may  enable  the  work- 
man to  accomplish  more  work  in  a  day,  but  they  never  give  him  the 
same  strength  of  muscle  with  less  exertion.  The  school-boy  of  to-day 
may  possess  more  knowledge  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ]  but  to  acquire 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  great  philosopher,  the  school-boy  must 
perform  as  much  intellectual  labor  as  he. 


Cherish  a  manly  respect  for  yourself.  Not  a  high  opinion  of 
yourself  as  being  better  than  others ;  not  a  desire  to  elevate  yourself 
above  others  so  as  to  look  down  upon  them )  but  a  respect  for  your- 
self, as  bearing  the  image  of  your  Maker,  as  made  by  Him  for  the  no- 
blest purposes,  and  fitted  to  hold  communion  with  Him,  and  with  the 
best  of  men. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


DtPAsnoR  or  Pubuc  InrBvcnoii,  1 
SprinafiOd,  JU.,  IfOf.  22, 1866.     f 

In  renewing  my  official  relation  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
of  the  state,  I  can  not  refrain  from  referring,  first  of  all,  to  the  cheer- 
ing signs  of  the  speedy  and  otter  downfall  of  the  rehellion,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  national  nnity,  with  the  added  element  of  aniversal 
liberty.  For  the  succession  of  signal  victories^  which  have  crowned 
oar  arms,  and  for  the  teeming  evidences  that  the  fury  of  the  in- 
surgent tempest  will  sooftbe  over,  and  the  justice  of  the  national  cause 
be  vindicated  in  the  majesty  of  a  glorious  triumph,  it  is  meet  that  we 
give  reverent  thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

Justified  by  the  sure  prophecy  of  passing  events  in  believing  that  the 
experiment  of  free  government  is  not  to  fail,  let  us  labor  with  new  earn- 
estness and  hope  for  universal  education,  the  corner-stone  upon  which 
the  stability  and  perfection  of  such  a  government  must  ultimately  rest. 

I  enter  upon  the  duties  to  which  I  have  again  been  called,*  by  an 
expression  of  friendly  confidence  of  which  I  am  profoundly  sensible, 
with  a  deeper  love  for  our  common  country,  a  greater. pride  in  our  no- 
ble state,  and  a  livelier  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools,  than 
ever  before.  Entertaining  none  but  the  kindliest  sentiments  toward 
all,  I  desire  and  anticipate  from  all  with  whom  I  may  be  associated 
a  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  cordial  relations  which  characterized, 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  my  former  terms  of  service. 

No  official  act  of  mine  was  ever  shaped  or  tinged  by  the  slightest 
partisan  feeling  or  influence ;  none  ever  shall  be.  But  patriotism  is 
not  partisanship,  any  more  than  the  love  of  God  is  sectarianism.  We 
.  have  one  common  country,  and  one  government — the  fairest  country 
and  the  best  government  on  .earth.  Administrations  change,  and  dif- 
fer in  wisdom  and  excellence :  the  government  is  perpetual,  and 
changeless  in  its  ever-glorious  principles.  Men  may  seek  the  over- 
throw of  an  administration  and  still  be  honest  men  and  true  patriots; 
but  only  traitors  can  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  government  Believ- 
ing that  love  of  country  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  are  cardinal  virtues  and  sacred  duties,  second 
only  to  the  love  of  and  fidelity  to  God ;  and  that  to  despise,  traduce, 
malign  and  betray  our  country  and  government,  are  crimes  in  the 
sight  of  both  God  and  men ;  I  shall,  on  all  proper  occasions,  incul- 
cate and  enforce  those  virtues  and  duties,  and  hold  up  those  crimes  to 
indignation  and  abhorrence.     By  all  the  powers  I  can  wield  I  shall 
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sUnd  by,  nphold  and  support  my  dear  eonntry  in  this  her  hour  of 
trial,  and  plead  with  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  the  same,  that  the  gen- 
eration to  succeed  us  may  reverently  love,  cherish  and  preserve  the 
grand  heritage  of  union  and  liberty  which,  I  trust  in  God,  the  issue 
of  this  war  will  surely  bequeath  to  them.  The  utterance  of  these 
sentiments^  I  am  aware,  is  but  the  expression  of  obvious  and  un- 
challenged maxims  of  truth  and  duty,  held  alike  by  good  men  of  all 
classes  and  parties.  But  I  desire,  upon  the  threshold  of  another  of- 
ficial term,  to  record  my  sense  of  the  solemn  obligation  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  youth  of  the  state,  to  stand  firmly  and  openly  by  the  government, 
and  to  inculcate  by  all  proper  means  a  deep  and  reverent  regard  for 
the  success  of  the  national  cause,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  union. 

I  congratulate  the  friends  of  common  schools  upon  the  very  import- 
ant amendments  to  the  school  law  passed  by  the  late  Greneral  Assem- 
bly. The  benefits  that  will  immediately  and  certainly  flow  from  these 
improved  features  of  the  system  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  I  re- 
gret that  the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  was  not  fixed  at 
four  dollars  per  day,  in  stead  of  three,  and  earnestly  labored  to  that 
end.  But  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be 
passed  in  that  shape,  and,  considering  that  all  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  a  part,  wisely  decided  to  present  the  bill  in  such  a  form  as  to  in- 
sure its  success.  The  case  is  much  improved  by  the  fact  that  the  per 
diem  is  not  confined  to  school  visitation  merely,  but  is  allowed  for  all 
services  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  as  county 
superintendents  of  schools. 

It  was  fortunate  that  many  warm  and  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  to  be  found  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature — men  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  more  exciting  interests,  did 
not  forget  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
electors  and  legislators  of  the  state.  Both  Committees  on  Education 
were  wisely  constituted.  That  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
presided  over  with  signal  ability  and  tact,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  0. 
Dunn,  of  Stark  county,  to  whose  liberal  views,  practical  knowledge, 
and  unceasing  industry  and  vigilance,  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
success  in  the  House,  not  only  of  the  amendatory  school  act,  but  of  other 
important  measures.  They  will  have  their  reward  in  the  beneficent 
fruits  of  the  legislation  which  they  have  secured. 

The  scope  and  bearing  of  each  amendment  is  elaborately  discussed 
and  explained  in  the  treatise  on  the  school  law,  the  publication  of 
which  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher. 
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The  following  is  a  syDopsis  of  the  Act,  passed  by  the  late  General 
Assembly,  amending  the  school  law,  vis : 

§  1.  Is  amended,  by  providing  that  the  official  term  of  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  be  extended  to  four  years,  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  next  biennial  election,  in  1866. 

§  11.  As  amended,  changes  the  name  of  ^School  Commissioner' 
to  'County  Superintendent  of  Schools',  and  extends  the  term  to 
four  years,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  regular  biennial  election 
in  November,  1865. 

§  15.  As  amended,  requires  county  superintendents  to  scrutinise 
the  bonds  of  township  treasurers  before  filing  them,  and  in  case  of  any 
defect,  return  them  for  correction. 

§  16.  Authorizes  county  superintendents  to  loan  county  funds,  at 
any  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  nor  more  than  ten  per 
cent;  the  rate  to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
or  county  court.  It  forbids  the  payment  of  any  school  funds  to  the 
township  treasurers,  by  county  superintendents,  until  said  treasurers 
file,  or  renew,  their  bonds,  as  required  by  law. 

§  17.  Provides  that  counties  from  which  statistical  reports  are  not 
received  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  required  by  law  shall  for- 
feit their  share  of  the  state  school  fund  for  the  next  ensuing  year;  and 
makes  the  county  superintendent  liable  to  removal  by  the  county 
court,  or  board  of  supervisors,  for  willful  neglect  or  failure  to  furnish 
the  required  report.  The  state  superintendent  may  remit  the  for- 
feiture, for  satisfactory  cause. 

§  20.  Defines  the  educational  duties  of  county  superintendents, 
gives  them  primary  jurisdiction  in  all  local  controversies,  and  provides 
for  appeals  to  the  state  superintendent  upon  their  statement  of  facts. 

§  23.  Provides  that  at  the  next  regular  election  of  trustees  three 
township  trustees  shall  be  elected,  who  shall,  at  their  first  meeting, 
which  shall  be  within  ten  days  after  said  election,  draw  lots  for  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  that  there- 
after one  trustee  shall  be  elected  annually. 

§  26.  This  section  is  amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  '  an- 
nually '  for  the  word  '  biennially ',  in  the  second  line ;  and  by  the 
proviso  that,  in  case  the  proper  officers  fail  or  refuse  to  give  notice  of 
the  regular  elections  of  trustees,  or  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  give  such  notice. 

§  32.  It  is  provided  in  this  section  that  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  the  treasurer  for  two 
years,  as  heretofore. 

§  33.  Authorizes  trustees  of  schools  to  divide  their  respective  town- 
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ships  ioto  one  or  more  districts,  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools;  and  provides  for  the  prompt  division  of  school-funds 
and  property  when  new  districts  are  formed  out  of  old  ones.  The 
funds  on  hand  must  be  divided  at  the  time  the  new  district  is  formed, 
and  the  school  property  must  be  appraised  and  apportioned  within 
three  months  from  the  formation  of  the  new  school-district.  No 
divisioD  of  funds  or  property  is  to  be  made  when  a  portion  of  one  dis- 
trict is  set  off  to  another,  but  only  when  a  new  district  is  formed. 

§  34.  No  material  change  is  made  in  this  section,  but  its  language  is 
condensed  and  simplified,  and  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer,  BftfiT 
the  funds  have  been  apportioned  by  the  trustees,  is  more  clearly  defined. 

§  35.  Requires  written  permits  of  transfer  of  pupils  from  one 
district  to^  another  to  be  delivered  to  the  township  treasurer,  in 
stead  of  to  the  teacher,  as  heretofore ;  and  makes  such  permits  the 
only  valid  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  respective  districts.  Re- 
quires thf  amount  certified  in  each  schedule  to  be  due  the  teacher  to 
be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  cf 
all  the  schedules.  Gives  specific  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  re- 
turning schedules  for  different  districts  and  townships.  Provides  for 
the  formation  of  union  districts  by  consolidation ;  the  boards  of  direct- 
ors of  the  constituent  districts  to  be  then  dissolved^  and  the  union 
board  to  draw  lots  for  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  thereafter 
to  be  elected  the  same  as  other  boards  of  directors. 

§  36.  Provides  that  townships  from  which  no  statistical  reports  are 
received  shall  forfeit  their  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  the  next 
ensuing  year,  but  authorizes  the  state  superintendent  t^  remit  such 
forfeiture,  for  cause. 

§  39.  Is  amended  by  omitting  the  last  period  of  said  section,  the 
same  being  incorporated  in  the  33d  section  of  the  act. 

§  42.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer  and  county 
superintendent,  successively,  to  order  elections  of  directors,  in  case 
the  proper  officers  fail  or  refuse  to  order  such  elections. 

§  44.  Requires  directors  to  deliver  certificates  of  district  taxes  and 
lists  of  resident  tax-payers  to  the  township  treasurer,  in  stead  of  to 
the  county  clerk  as  heretofore ;  and  requires  the  treasurer  to  file  the 
same  with  the  county  clerk. 

§  47.  Authorizes  boards  of  directors,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to 
borrow  money  and  levy  taxes  to  purchase  school-sites  and  to  build  and 
improve  school  houses  —  the  amount  borrojtred  or  levied  for  said  pur- 
poses being  limited  to  five  and  three  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district. 

§  48.  Fixes  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  be  received 
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into  the  pablio  sohools  at  six  years,  in  stead  of  five  years  as  formerly. 
Defines  the  duties  of  directors  more  fally,  and  aathorizes  them  to 
select  and  locate  school-house  sites,  in  case  no  one  locality  receives  a 
majority  of  the  Totes  cast  at  an  election  called  for  the  purpose. 

§  50.  As  amended,  allows  but  two  grades  of  teachers'  certificates, — 
those  of  the  first  grade  to  be  valid  for  two  years,  those  of  the  second 
for  one  year.  Authorises  the  granting  of  state  certificates  only  upon 
public  competitive  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  — 
the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  presciibed  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University. 

§  61,  Requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  examinations  for 
teachers  at  least  four  times  a  year,  at  such  places  as  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  to  give  public  notice  of  such  meetings,  the  expense  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  school-fund.  The  fee  for  certificates  is  abolished,  but 
the  cost  of  said  certificates,  and  of  the  necessary  stamps,  etc.,  may  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  school-fund. 

§  54.  Requires  the  director  or  directors  to  whom  a  schedule  is  de- 
livered to  receipt  for  the  same,  and  makes  the  director  or  directors 
signing  such  receipt  personally  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
teacher  on  account  of  the  non-delivery  of  the  schedule  to  the  town- 
ship treasurer  within  the  time  fixed  by  law.  On  all  balances  remain- 
ing due  and  unpaid  after  the  first  Mondays  in  April  and  October, 
teachers  are  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
until  paid;  and  said  balances  and  interest  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first 
moneys  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer  to  the  credit 
of  the  propef  district,  and  not  otherwise  specifically  appropriated. 

§  57.  Allows  township  treasurers  to  loan  all  school-funds,  not  sub- 
ject to  distribution,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  six  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  ten  per  cent  per  annum :  the  rate  of  interest,  if  less 
than  ten  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting.  Legalises  all  loans  of  school  money  made  by 
township  treasurers,  during  the  past  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  late  State  Superintendent. 

§  68.  Requires  township  treasurers  to  make  full  settlement  with 
boards  of  directors  on  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October  of  every 
year,  and  to  deliver  to  said  directors,  on  demand,  a  written  statement 
or  exhibit,  showing  the  condition  of  the  account  of  each  district,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  and  belonging  to 
each  district  respectively,  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  directors 
thereof. 

§  66.  Declares  what  shall  constitute  the  principal  of  the  county  and 
township  fuskdBj  respectively,  and  forbids  the  conveying  of  the  interest^ 
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rente  and  inaes  thereof  to  said  prinoipal,  bat  requires  all  of  said  in- 
terest, etc.,  to  be  distributed  annually. 

§  67.  Requires  all  schoor  funds  collected  from  special  taxes  levied 
by  orders  of  school  directors,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging 
to  any  district,  and  all  other  fundai  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treas- 
urer, to  be  paid  out  (after  the  same  shall  have  been  apportioned  by 
the  township  trustees)  only  on  the  order  of  the  proper  board  of  direot- 
ors. 

§  71.  As  amended,  allows  county  superintendents,  for  their  seryices 
as  such,  including  the  duties  of  school  visitation,  the  sum  of  three 
dollars  per  day  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
in  any  one  year,  to  be  paid  from  the  county  treasury;  and  authorizes 
county  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  to  make  additional  appropria- 
tions to  county  superintendents  for  their  services,  if  deemed  proper, 
and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  county  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  to  this  section  to  allow  county  superintend- 
ents the  per  diem  of  three  dollars  for  all  educational  services  per- 
formed by  them  as  such  superintendents,  such  as  the  examination  of 
teachers,  preparing  and  tabulating  their  annual  reports,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  visiting  schools. 

§  72.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  township  trustees  to  allow  ismd 
pay  to  township  treasurers  a  reasonable  sum,  annually,  for  their  serv- 
ices as  clerks  of  said  boards,  and  exempts  ail  school  officers  from 
working  on  the  roads  and  military  duty,  but  not  from  serving  on 
juries. 

§  82  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  state's  attorneys  of  the  several  judi- 
cial circuits  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  pen- 
alties imposed  or  incurred  in  the  courts  of  record  in  their  several  cir- 
cuits, and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  school  superintendents  of  the 
counties  wherein  the  same  have  been  imposed  or  incurred,  retaining 
therefrom  the  fees  and  commissions  allowed  them  by  law;  requires 
justices  of  the  peace  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fines,  etc.,  imposed 
by  them,  by  any  lawful  means,  and  that  the  officer  charged  with  the 
collection  thereof  shall  pay  the  same,  when  collected,  to  the  school 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  was  imposed;  and  re- 
quires clerks  of  said  courts  of  record,  and  justices  of  the  peaoe,  to  re- 
port, under  oath,  to  the  school  superintendento  of  their  respeotiva 
counties,  by  the  first  of  March,  annually,  the  amount  of  such  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  imposed  or  incurred  in  their  respective 
courts,  and  the  amount  of  such  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  col- 
lected by  them,  giving  each  item  separately,  and  the  name  of  the  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  collection  thereof;  aud  fixes  penaltisa  for  fiulore 
12 
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to  make  such  reports,  or  to  pay  over,  on  demand,  the  amount  of  saoh 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  when  collected. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
amendatory  act  are  repealed ;  this  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage.     The  act  was  approved  Feb.  16,  1865. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  points  of  the 
amendments  passed  by  the  late  General  Assembly — amendments 
which  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  npon  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  and  to  increase  the  strength,  vigor  and  unity 
of  the  system. 

A  new  edition  of  the  school  law,  as  amended,  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

NEWTON  BAT£MAN,  SupH  Public  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
4^P<Mt^>ffloa  Addreaa— **  No.  66  Park  ATenno,  GhioHO.'"^a 


Examinations.—  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  progress- 
iye  teacher  of  the  ntilitj,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  examinations,  as 
an  efficient  aid  in  thoroughly  advancing  pupils  in  their  studies.  They 
are  the  light  weights  and  dumb-bells  of  the  mental  gymnasium,  which 
impart  strength  and  vigor  to  the  intellect.  They  are  a  powerful  agen- 
cy for  completing  otherwise  half-formed  ideas,  and  for  imparting 
strength  and  character  to  the  judgment.  As  tests  of  the  practical 
familiarity  of  the  pupil  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  they  are  in- 
valuable. Frequently,  in  such  cases,  the  thing  sought  for  is  largely 
a  minus  quantity  —  a  result  damaging  to  the  supposed  attainments  of 
the  pupil  and  often  disappointing  to  the  teacher. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  examinations,  written  and  oral,  each  has  its 
earnest  advocates.  Granting  a  truce  to  a  discussion  on  their  respect- 
ive merits,  let  us  allow  that  each  has  peculiar  excellences  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other,  and  in  the  spirit  of  electicism  select  what  is  good 
from  both.     Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  written  examination  are: 

It  compels  the  pupil  to  an  accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  and 
an  exactness  of  expression  gained  in  no  other  way.  The  test  of  knowl- 
edge lies  in  what  is  written,  not  in  what  is  intended  and  understood. 
It  is  surprising  to  know  how  macb  even  mature  minds  have  some 
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times  to  ponder  upon  a  subject  with  which  they  thought  themselves 
familiar,  before  they  can  express  their  ideas  with  pen  and  ink.  It  is 
just  this  discipline  which  is  needed  by  the  young  mind,  to  give  direct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  future  mental  character.  Again,  a  pupil  may 
have  a  very  correct  idea,  yet  be  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  exactly 
express  it  in  writing.  Wrong  words  or  expressions  will  some  times 
work  off  the  pen,  giving  quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  intended; 
or  perhaps  the  form  will  be  incomplete  from  the  omission  of  some- 
thing to  be  added.  Just  the  words  to  convey  just  the  idea  show  rare 
culture ;  and  he  who,  especially  in  youth,  has  the  power  to  use  words 
in  this  manner  possesses  an  ability  highly  to  be  prized. 

Teachers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  written  examina- 
tions know  how  provokingly  careless  pupils  are  in  their  work.  Just 
the  wrong  thing  is  done  for  the  right,  the  opposite  step  is  taken  from 
what  is  intended,  and  inexcusable  blunders  are  made  in  the  simple 
operations  in  numbers.  All  these  things  occur  when  the  pupil,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  knows  better,  and  can  subsequently  detect  and 
correct  his  own  errors.  Tbey  are  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  dis- 
cipline of  this  kind.  It  is  better  that  they  should  have  this  training 
now  than  in  later  years,  when  important  results  depend  upon  their 
operations. 

Written  examinations  may,  in  neatness,  order,  and  skill  in  arrange- 
ment, answer  the  purpose  of  an  exercise  in  composition. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  impartial.  The 
same  test  is  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  class  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances.  All  are  placed  upon  the  same  basis,  and  the 
best  method  of  ascertaining  their  relative  standing  is  used.  There  is, 
too,  a  great  saving  of  time.  In  an  hour  each  one  of  the  class  can  an- 
swer a  given  number  of  questions,  many  more  than  they  could  answer 
orally,  and  the  teacher  can  look  over  and  correct  the  written  answers 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  ask  and  answer  them  orally. 

The  examination  finished,  the  papers  should  be  taken  up  for  careful 
correction.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  answer  to  a  single  question 
through  all  the  papers  before  passing  to  another  answer.  The  teacher 
fixes  upon  a  standard  of  correctness  for  each  answer ;  and  having  fixed 
it,  it  is  easier  to  make  all  comparisons  with  it  at  once,  while  it  is  fresh 
in  mind.  Besides,  there  is  less  liability  to  variation  in  judgment 
than  if  the  attention  is  called  to  the  correction  of  the  other  answers 
on  a  paper  before  taking  a  second  one.  Practically,  this  method  will 
save  time. 

If  the  answer  be  the  solution  of  a  problem,  it  is  the  practice  with 
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some  to  mark  it  zero  unless  it  be  exactly  correct,  even  though  the 
principle  of  the  solution  be  right.  This  is  giving  to  an  error  in 
computation  a  greater  importance  than  to  the  principle  or  method  on 
which  it  is  based.  Besides  being  nnjust,  this  practice  discourages  the 
scholar  from  any  attempt  at  all.  Many  good  examiners  consider  a 
solution  one-half  correct  or  more  if  the  principle  is  right,  though 
there  be  an  error  in  application. 

We  will  speak  of  oral  examinations  in  a  future  number. 

Solutions.*— L  i-~4=^\j,=8hrinkage  in  length  of  1  yard;  ^'^X 
40=|J=f=:ai,=8hrinkage  in  length  in  40  yards;  40— li=38t,= 
length  in  yards  after  sponging;  1  nai]=j*9  x)f  a  yard.  As  the  broad- 
cloth shrank  in  width  li  nails  upon  every  li  yards,  therefore  it  shrank 
1  nail  upon  every  yard  in  width,  and  upon  2^  yards  in  width  2i  nails. 

2i  nails==r^=:g\  of  a  yard.      2J—g\  =2g\,=  width  in  yards  of  the 

broadcloth  after  shrinking.  38tx2/j^81^f  |  square  yards  of  broad- 
cloth after  shrinking.  1  J*^20==y*j,=shrinkage  in  length  of  one  yard 
of  the  flannel.  }  nail=^'2  of  a  yard.  1 J — ^ij=l3Xj,=width  in  yards 
of  the  flannel  after  shrinking.  .-.  81^||-5-{  0—j\)X'^^^  \  =71y'^,, 
=the  number  of  yards  of  flannel  required  to  line  the  broadcloth. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 
Also  by  0.  S.  W. 

2.  Answer,  6  cats. 

3.  x*-fy'=x*— y\..[l];  a:*— y«=xy...[2]. 

Square  [1],  ic*-f  2a;y+y*=(ic*— y*)*...[3];  square  [2]  and  trans- 
pose,  a:*  — 3iC*y*-fy*=:0...[4].  Subtract  [4]  from  [3],  6xY  = 
(a:* — y*y.  Take  square  root,  a:yX±:i/5==^* — y*»  Substitute  the 
value  of  xy  from  [2],  (a?* — y')x±i/5=x'— y'-  Divide  by  a:— y, 
we  have  (a;+y)|/5=a;'-f  a:y+y*...[5].  Transpose  [2]  and  subtract 
from  [5],  and  we  have  (x-(-y)X±i/S=2a:y+2y'.  Dividing  by  x 
4-y,  we  have  ±y^5=2y.  .-.  y=±i|/5.  Substituting  this  value  of 
y  in  [2],  and  reducing,  we  have  a:=i(5dr|/5).  o.  s.  w. 

Ariemas  Martin  presents  the  following  solution : 

Transposing  the  second  equation,  x* — a:y=y'...[3].  Multiplying 
by  4  and  then  adding  y'  to  each  side,  4a;'--4xy+y'=5y*...[4].  Ex- 
tracting square  root,  2a; — y=diy|/5,  or  a:=y(Jdii|/5)...[5].  Let 
r=i{ldci/^)',  then  a;=ry...r6].     Substituting  in  the  first  equation 

and  reducing,  we  get  y  =y.*^^ [7].         But  r  =  J(l±l/5),  r*== 

K6±2v/5),   and  f-=i(,l6±Si/b).        ...  y==^^^^^\== 
=2^3/6==^*^^'    ar==ry=V5(i=tii/&)=i(l/6=fc6). 
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Problems. — 5.  Find  rr^y,  and  z,  from  the  following  equations : 

x+y+2=12',  af+y^+z^^bB;  a;*+y*+2r*=50816. 
nAnuii,PA.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

6.  (^For  mental  solution,)    What  is  the  square  of  68745  ? 

o.  8.  w. 

7.  A  man  bonght  a  horse  for  9250.  What  mnst  he  ask  for  him, 
that  he  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  asks  and  yet  gain  15  per 
eentf  WiM»uiA  Jov.  of  sd. 
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Ohto. — Commissioner  White  will  accept  our  thanks  for  copies  of  his  Report 
There  is  every  indication  that  Mr.  White  is  a  live  man,  willing  to  work,  and  able 
to  make  his  work  tell  on  the  condition  and  character  of  tlie  schools.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  educational  history  of  Ohio,  he  has  secured  returns  from  every 
township  and  school-district  in  the  state. 

We  are  assured  in  the  Report  that  the  schools  of  Ohio  **  have  held  their  own 
daring  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  influence  of  the  war."  In  the 
withdrawal  of  many  energetic  and  promising  teachers,  the  schools,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  have  suffered  a  loss,  and  there  never  was  a  time,  probably, 
since  the  school-system  was  organized  when  teachers  were  so  poorly  paid.  But 
in  other  respects  there  has  been  commendable  progress. 

All  the  school-houses  and  -grounds  in  Ohio  are  valued  at  $6,168,786.  Number 
of  common  schools,  11,661 ;  high  schools,  149  —  a  little  more  than  one  for  every 
ten  townships.  Whole  number  of  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  938,972; 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  694,920 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
899,256,  or  67  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
common  schools,  $28.25  per  month,  in  high  schools,  $62.87;  of  female  teachers 
in  common  schools,  17.95,  in  high  schools,  $84.81.  These  averages  show,  as 
the  commissioner  thinks,  a  very  poor  rate  of  compensation,  and  we  surely  agree 
with  him  ;  but  the  average  in  Illinois,  which  for  male  teachers  in  all  schools  is 
only  $30,  is  but  little,  if  any,  better.  The  degree  of  cbangeableness  in  the 
teacher^s  position  in  Ohio  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  where  20,658  persons  have 
actually  been  employed  during  the  year,  only  13,000  persons  would  be  needed  if 
there  were  no  changes.  Only  8430  persons  taught  the  same  school  during  the 
year. 

Several  items  in  thCHC  statistics  remind  us  very  forcibly  that  Illinois  is  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Ohio  in  population  and  wealth. 

California. —  The  California  Teacher  for  January  is  taken  up  by  the  Annual 
Report  for  1863-4  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Swett,  who 
is  also  an  editor  of  the  Teacher.  From  thfis  report  we  make  a  few  extracts.  The 
total  expenditure  for  support  of  schools  during  the  year  was,  $655,000,  of  which 
over  $411,000  was  paid  to  teachers.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male 
teachers  was  $73.88;  to  female  teachers,  54.91 ;  the  total  number  of  schools  was 
832,  showing  an  increase  of  78  over  last  year.  The  average  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  schools  were  kept  open  was  five  and  nine-tenths  months.  The  total 
number  of  white  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  86,881 ; 
the  whole  number  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  public  schools  was  47,588 ; 
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but  the  avenge  attendaoce  wag  bnl  j  24,704 ;  the  number  of  children  attending 
private  schools  was  11,859.  The  State  Normal  School  has  had  durint;  the  year 
92  pupils,  of  whom  onlj  six  were  young  men.  85  new  school-houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  year.  Mr.  Superintendent  Swett  says  a  good  word  about 
cheap  teachers :  **  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  have  an  efficient  system  of  schools 
taught  by  cheap  teachers.  So  long  as  trustees  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  their  duty  to  pay  the  very  lowest  salary  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, just  so  long  must  our  schools  be  taught  by  raw  recruits  and  unfledged  pre> 
tenders."  In  conclusion,  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future :  *'  The  real  progress 
is  not  shown  by  the  statistical  tables.  The  employment  of  better  teachers,  the 
use  of  better  text-books,  the  circulation  of  school-documents,  the  deeper  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  more  positive  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  have 
made  the  schools  far  more  effective,  even  though  little  more  money  has  been  expend- 
ed. Next  year,  if  the  state  is  blessed  with  a  season  of  ordinary  prosperity,  with  an 
increased  revenue  from  taxation,  I  am  confident  the  public  schools  will  show  an 
advancement  which  will  fully  equal  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  California  has  an  almost  herculean 
task  before  him;  but,  from  the  energy  and  discretion  shown  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, it  is  evident  the  people  have  put  the  '  right  man  in  the  right  place'. 

Pennsylvania. —  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. —  The  total 
amount  expended  in  the  state,  including  Philadelphia,  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1864,  was  $8,218,355.79.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  12,982;  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  709,930 ;  average  attendance,  406,065.  The  average 
length  of  term  was  six  months.  The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  per  month  was 
sixty-two  cents.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  16,907.  The 
average  pay  per  month  outside  of  Philadelphia  was,  to  male  teachers  925.42,  to 
female  teachers  $20.16 — an  increase  of  only  eight  per  cent  upon  the  pay  of  the 
previous  year. 

District  institutes  were  held  in  1,124  districts,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  state.  The  thi-ee  normal  schools  of  the  state  are  reported 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  no  statistics  are  given.  The  Superintendent  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  for  them  of  $10,000  for  the  current  year,  and  that 
three  new  normal  schools  be  established. 

New  York. — Teachkrs' Institutes. —  For  reasons  incident  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  attendance  at  the  institutes  has  not  been  so  large  the  current  year  as 
it  was  last,"  but  there  is  generally  reported  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  more  thorough  and  practical  instruction.  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
48  counties.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  has  been  7,221 ;  aggre- 
gate days*  attendance,  57,268. 

St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1863-4. —  Under  the  able  snperintendence  of  Mr. 
Ira  Divoll,  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  prospering  finely,  in  spite  of  disturbing 
influences  resulting  from  the  war.  There  is  in  operation  a  complete  system  of 
graded  schools  and  a  normal  school.  In  the  high  and  normal  schools  a  small  tu- 
ition fee  is  charged  to  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  pay ;  all  the  other  grades  are 
free.  The  total  value  of  property  used  for  school -purposes  is  nearly  $500,000. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  12^152:  of  these 
261  were  in  the  high  school,  and  69  in  the  normal  school.  The  total  cost  per 
pupil  on  average  number  belonging  was,  in  the  normal  school  $71.88,  in  the 
high  school  $54.88;  in  the  other  schools  about  $12.60.  The  average  salary 
paid  to  each  male  teacher  was  $1,522.22;  to  female  teachers,  $583.68. 

**  Blue  Hen's  Chickens."— We  have  long  known  that  the  people  of  *  Little  Dela- 
ware* were  called  *Blue  Hen's  Chickens',  but  could  not  tell  why.  Rev.  Dr. 
Combe,  of  Philadelphia,  a  native  of  Delaware,  furnishes  the  explanation,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  olden  time  there  was  in  that  state  a  breed  of  fighting-cocks  noted  for 
their  pluck  and  endurance.  They  never  knew  when  they  were  whipped,  but 
would  fight  on   as  long  as  there  was  a  feather   left    The  only  account  of 
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the  origin  of  this  breed  was  that  they  sprang  from  a  blue  hen.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionarj  War  Delaware  furnished  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which,  in  numerous 
inarches  and  battles,  became  distinguished  for  persistent  bravery.  On  this  ac- 
count they  came  to  be  called  the  '  Blue  Hen's  Chickens'.  The  name,  thus  becom- 
ing an  honorable  one,  was  afterward  assumed  by  the  people  of  the  state."* 

Thx  Atlaktic  Monthly,  Fkbruart,  1865. —  The  Atkuitic,  whose  buff  exterior 
and  clear  type  are  known  and  read  in  so  many  households,  East  and  West,  brings 
this  time  quite  a  varied  entertainment.  All  its  departments  —  *  Literature,  Art, 
and  Politics'  —  are  well  filled. 

*The  Pleiads  of  Connecticut'  is  a  lively  and  not  very  reverential  account  of 
the  seven  poets  who  sung  immortal  numbers,  as  they  thought,  and  admired  each 
other  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  in  that  little  practical  state. 
'Memories  of  Authors'  is  this  month  a  sketch  of  Coleridge;  interesting,  as  such 
familiar  pictures  of  distinguished  men  always  are;  this  article  also  conuins  much 
that  will  be  new  to  most  of  its  readers.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  in  her  *  Chimney-Cor- 
ner '  a  sermon  on  little  foxes,  which  contains,  if  not  much  dogmatic  theology, 
certainly  much  which  is  practical  enough  for  the  home  and  the  kitchen.  '  The 
Mantle  of  Sl  John  de  Matha'  is  another  of  Whittier's  faith-inspiring  war-pieces. 
In  our  Quaker  poet's  hands  the  pen  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  sword.  The  few 
lines  called  *  The  Old  House '  will  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  every 
reader  who  is  far  away  from  *  the  scenes  of  his  childhood '.  Ik  Marvel  begins  a 
new  story,  *Dr.  Johns',  in  this  number;  '•  Needle  and  Garden '  is  continued ;  the 
rambling  off-hand  record  of  a  trip  to  Labrador,  *  Ice  and  the  Esquimaux ',  is 
concluded.  The  lover  of  art  will  read  with  interest  *  Our  first  great  Painter  and 
his  Works',  which  gives  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Washington  Allston,  and 
a  description  of  many  of  his  paintings;  and  also  *  Harriet  Hosmer's  Zenobia '. 
The  article  *  Roger  Brooke  Taney '  is  a  criticism  upon  decisions  and  theory  of 
our  late  Chief  Justice  with  regard' to  the  Negro.  *  A  Fortnight  with  the  Sanitary' 
shows  how  much  good  the  money  so  freely  given  by  those  who  stay  at  home  is 
doing  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  hospital,  and  how  much  room  there  is  still  for 
the  same  kind  of  doing-good.  We  are  always  glad  when  we  see  in  book-store 
windows  the  notice  of  a  new  AUantiCf  for  then  we  know  there  is  a  treat  for  us  at 
hand,  ' 
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Fifth  Bixmnial  Report  or  thk  Supxrintemdent  or  Public  Instruction  or  the 
State  or  Illinois. — This  document,  recently  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Hon. 
J.  P.  Brooks,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  well  prepared  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  touches  upon  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  well  and  pointedly  presented,  and  are  all,  we  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  enlightened  educational  views  of  our  time.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  it  are  'The  causes  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  school-system'; 
'Number  of  school-going  children  —  Attendance  ';  *  Teachers —  the  eflBciency  of 
Women  as  Instructors ' ;  *  County  Superin tendency  —  Salary  —  Tenure  of  oflBce  *; 
'School-Commissioners'  Convention';  'County  Teachers'  Institutes';  'State 
Teachers'  Association';  'Normal  University'  (including  Reports  of  Board  of 
Education  and  of  Principal);  'State  Industrial  University';  'State  Orphan 
School';  ' School  Loans ' ;  ' State  Superintendency '. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics  we  find  exhibited  just  views,  and  a 
warm  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  Statistical  tables  of  the  two  years,  1863  and  1864,  exhibit  a  good  degree 
of  improvement  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  advanced  from 
946,925  in  the  former  to  678,976  in  the  latter.  Total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  has  advanced  from  |1,432,962  to  $1,611,008 ;  average  wages  of  mala 
teachen  from  $26  to  $80  per  month  (not  quite  as  rapid  as  the  advance  in  gold); 
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of  female  teachers^  from  $17  to  $19.    Total  amount  paid  for  all  sohool-purpoflea 
has  advanced  from  $2,064,598  to  $2,460,510. 

We  can  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  entering  our  testimony  in 
behalf  of  the  efficiency,  honesty,  and  fairness,  with  which  the  retiring  Superin- 
tendent has  discharged  the  duties  of  bis  office.  During  his  two  yeara  of  service 
we  have  been  constantly  brought  into  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  we  believe  not  only  that  he  has  had  the  good  of  the  cause*  of  educa- 
tion at  heart,  but  that  he  has  also  exhibited  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  best 
measures  to  be  used  for  promoting  it  He  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  a  faithful 
and  successful  school-officer. 

Dixon  TsACHxas'  AssocxATioii.^-Tbe  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  January  23,  before  a  crowded  house.  Essay  by  Mrs.  Flagg — 
*  A  Chapter  of  Experiences,  or  Two  Sides  to  a  Story'.  Report  of  High  School, 
by  E.  G.  Smith.  A  juvenile  class  was  heard  by  Miss  Swinburne,  in  Arithmetic 
and  Spelling.  An  essay  on  '  Discipline ',  by  J.  V.  Thomas.  Good  singing  opened 
and  closed  the  exercises,  and  the  audience  separated  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Next  meeting  in  three  weeks. 

Our  second  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  night,  February  18,  before  a  large 
and  brillant  audience.  Exercises  opened  with  a  quartette,  sung  by  Misses  Goodno, 
and  Messrs.  Brubaker  and  Southworth.  Mr.  Thomas  followed  with  a  reading- 
class  in  Parker  and  Watson's  Fourth  Reader,  and  Miss  Gardner  with  a  claps  in 
Grammar,  both  parties  acquitting  themselves  very  creditably.  Essay  by  W.  W. 
Davis — ^  My  Early  School-Days'.  Class  in  Subtraction  managed  by  Mis.  Flagg. 
The  little  fellows  charged  the  boards,  and  maintained  their  position,  by  planting 
their  colon  on  the  enemy's  works.  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  neat  disquisition  on 
Astronomy,  alluding  in  striking  terms  to  some  of  the  grandest  features  of  the 
noblest  of  the  sciences.  W.  W.PAVxajSecrotary. 

Decatcr. —  Friend  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  in  the  Gazette  of  February  17th, 
talks  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sense  to  the  people  of  that  city  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  children.  Educa- 
tional matters  have  made  great  progress  in  Decatur  during  the  last  five  years. 
On  the  18th  of  February  the  directors  raised  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers,  su- 
perintendent included,  from  25  to  S3  per  cent.  This  good  work  should  go  on. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  so  poorly  paid  at  present,  every  thing  considered,  as 
teachers.  Their  salaries  have  really  depreciated  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  gold. 
In  the  name'  of  the  fraternity,  therefore,  we  thank  Brother  Gastman  for  inducing 
bis  people  to  set  so  good  an  example.  The  schools  have  also  been  recently  or- 
ganized under  anew  charter  enacted  by  the  legislature.  There  is  a  prevalent 
suspicion  that  Friend  Gastman  is  a  very  efficient  school-officer:  indeed  many 
think  it  could  be  easily  proved  upon  him. 

Chamox. —  Our  and  the  reader's  good  friend,  W.  W.  Davis,  intends  on  the  first 
of  April  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  Third  Ward  in  Sterling,  after  two 
years'  service  in  Dixon.  His  correspondents  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
We  believe  we  violate  no  confidence  when  we  say  that  our  friend's  social  rela- 
tions are  such  that  there  is  an  eminent  fitness  in  his  receiving  posul  favors  from 
such  ladies  as  are  willing  thus  to  mitigate  his  loneliness.  We  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  our  readers  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  Mr.  D.'s  acquaintance  in  print. 

Miss  EmfAUNE  Drtcr,  late  Principal  of  Ewing  Seminary,  at  Enoxville,  Illinois, 
has  recently  entered  upon  her  duties  as  instructress  in  the  Normal  University. 
She  brings  to  her  new  position  an  earnest  purpose,  extensive  and  thorough  prep- 
aration, and  a  successful  experience ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  for 
her  a  degree  of  success  befitting  the  important  plaoe  to  which  she  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  has  been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Sohool-Inspectork  In  the  selection  of  Mr.  W.  the  authorities  exhibit 
s  disposition  to  sysU  ihsmselyes  of  the  best  ednestionsl  sxperisnes  snd  ability 
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for  the  manftgcment  of  their  school-aystem.  Few  —  very  few  —  men  in  the 
United  States  are  so  well  informed  upon  educational  matters  as  Mr.  Wells.  He 
knows  men,  methods,  and  systems,  so  thoroughly  and  so  minutely  as  never  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  precedsnt.  And  bis  knowledge  has  been  made  most  practically 
QBCffttl.  Whatever  position  has  been  assigned  him — and  he  has  occupied  some 
very  important  and  responsible  ones  —  has  always  been  well  filled,  and  its  duties 
efficiently  performed.  His  knowledge,  extended  and  minute  as  it  is,  has  not 
overloaded  his  judgment.  We  confess  that  we  regret  exceedingly  to  part  with 
him  as  an  active  educator,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  still  officially  connected  with 
this  important  interest,  not  only  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  but  also 
as  a  valued  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


NORTHWESTERN      SANITARY      FAIR. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Illinois,  who 
love  their  coun-try  and  its  brave  defenders,  to  the  following  circulars.  The  en- 
terprise of  a  sanitary  fair  is  especially  called  for  at  the  present  moment  .We  are 
just  coming  to  the  awful  death  -grapple  with  the  great  rebellion.  It  has  been 
foiled  in  one  after  another  of  its  nefarious  schemes,  and  is  now  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  apparently  doomed  to  certain  and  immediate  destruction.  But  it 
is  evidently  gathering  up  its  powers  for  a  last  and  most  terrible  resistance.  The 
boys  in  blue  have  no  child's  play  before  them.  We  believe  they  will  be  victori- 
ous, for  we  believe  the  right  will  triumph.  But  who  can  tell  at  what  cost  of  life 
and  limb  ?  More  homes  must  be  made  desolate.  Thousands  of  hearts  must  bleed 
anew  with  the  keenest  anguish,  in  order  that  our  country  may  stand  fully  vindcat- 
ed  before  the  world,  and  be  free  to  enter  upon  her  glorious  career  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  philanthropy.  But  the  end  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  And  let  us,  who, 
during  the  conflict,  sit  peacefully  around  our  hearths,  and  rejoice  over  victories 
woo  by  our  brothers  in  the  field, —  let  us  thank  God  that  we  too  are  permitted  to 
do  something, —  though  bow  little  in  comparison, —  toward  accomplishing  the 
great  result 

While  we  write,  the  news  comes  that  Charleston  is  in  flames,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  hatched  this  treason  I  Truly,  *whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad  \  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  aid  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  the  remainder,  we  fully  believe,  will  be  restrained.  Who  needs 
more  encouraging  omens  ?  Let  us,  then,  betake  ourselves  to  the  work  of  providing 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  victorious  armies;  let  us  do  it  quickly,  or  the 
opportunity,  to  us,  will  be  lost  Most  of  all,  let  the  free  schools,  whose'very  life 
is  involved'  in  the  struggle,  do  all  they  can  for  an  object  so  worthy. — ^Ed.  Tiaohxr. 

GmOAOO,  rSBBUAKT  0TB,  1885. 

To  the  Superintendents^  Teachers  attd  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Nfyrtknoesi: 

A  Great  Sanitary  Fair  is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  upon  May  80th, 
1865.  The  Executive  Committee  having  it  in  charge  have  determined  to  open 
a  Public- School  Dipartmxkt,  and  have  appointed  the  undersigned  the  Special 
Committee  to  take  charge  of  this  Department. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  found  upon  every  battle-field, 
in  every  camp,  and  in  every  hospital  in  our  land ;  they  need  the  sympathy  and 
the  contributions  of  their  fellow^  at  home.  Every  child  in  the  schools  of  the 
Northwest  can  minister  to  the  comfort  of  a  sick  or  wounded  brother  in  the  army. 

No  articles  will  be  exhibited  in  this  department  of  the  fair  except  such  as  are 
contributed  by  school-children  or  their  teachers. 

Any  article,  of  the  most  trifling  value,  that  comes  from  the  willing  hand  of  % 
warm-hearted  child,  will  be  welcome.  Let  each  child  deyise  something  that 
shall  be  attractive,  and  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

Each  state  repreaented  in  the  exhibition  may  have  a  separato  table,  if  daalred, 
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under  the  management  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  member  of  the 
general  committee  from  that  state. 

£lach  member  of  the  general  committee  will  act  as  chairman  of  a  state  com- 
mittee, to  be  designated  by  himself. 

•  Cities  or  counties  designing  to  contribute  may  correspond  with  the  members  of 
Ihe  committee  from  their  own  state;  or,  if  preferred,  directly  with  the  chairman 
of  the  general  committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  who  may  receiye  this  circular  will  at  once  set  about  pre- 
paring articles  for  the  fair. 

Let  superintendents  and  tedchers  aid  by  contributing  one  day's  salary. 

All  moneys  may  be  remitted  through  the  member  of  the  committee  of  each 
■tate  contributing. 

To  save  expense,  it  will  be  better  that  articles  contributed  be  boxed  and  sent 
directly  to  Chicago,  plainly  marked,  "  Publie-Sdiool  Dep.irtmeiit  of  Sanitary 
Fair,  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  Rooms,  66  Madison  street,  Chicai;o." 

If  at  the  time  the  articles  are  shipped  a  notice  of  shipment  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  will  see  that  the  articles  arc  disposed  of  in  ac- 
•ordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

Aa  the  sehools  of  many  of  the  villages  will  hold  exhibitions  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term,  the  committee  would  suggest  that  a  small  admittance  fee  be  charged, 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Sanitary  Fair ;  or,  if  desired,  special  exhibitions  be 
given  with  this  end  in  view. 

A  very  trifling  gift  from  each  sefaooT-chiid  iu  the  Northwest  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, make  a  munificent  donation  to  the  Sanitary  Fair. 

Committee:  for  the  city  of  Chicaj^o,  J.  L.  Fickard,  R.  Prindiville,  W.  H. 
Wells;  for  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Springfield;  for  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  Madison ;  for  State  of  Iowa,  Hon.  0.  Favillc,  Desmoines; 
for  State  of  Indiana,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hot^s,  Indianapolis;  for  State  of  Michigan, 
Hon.  0.  Hosford,  Lansing;  for  State  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  R.  Blakely,  St.  Paul. 

P.  S. —  The  '  American  *  and  the  'United  States'  Express  Companies  have 
agreed,  through  their  agents  in  Chicago,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Colvin  and  J.  C.  Fargo,  to 
transmit  to  Chicago,  free  of  expense,  all  contributions  to  the  fair  not  exceeding 
sixty  pounds  in  weight. 


OUR  BRAVE  BOYS  IN  BLUE !    GOD  BLESS  THEM ! 
To  the  SuperintendmiSf  Teachers  <uid  PupiU  of  the  Public  Schools  of  lUinois  : 

A  great  Sanitary  Fair  is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  May  30,  1865. 
A  new  and  interesting  feature  will  be  a  Public-School  Department,  in  which  no 
articles  wHl  be  exhibited  except  such  as  are  contributed  by  school-children,  or 
their  teachers  and  superintendents. 

Thr  Statk  Committee,  to  organize  and  carry  out  a  system  of  efiforts  in  behalf 
of  this  department,  is  composed  of  the,  following  gentlemen : 

John  F.  Eberhart,  Chicago,  first  district;  W.  A.  Jones,  Aurora,  second  district; 
W.  W.  Davis,  Dixon,  third  district;  Alex.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island,  fourth  district; 
S.  M.  Etter,  Galva,  fifth  district;  J.  M.  Day,  Marseilles  (Lasalle  county),  sixth 
district;  T.  R  Leal,  Urbana,  seventh  district;  D.  Wilkiris,  Bloomington,  eighth 
district;  Jon  Shastid,  Perry,  ninth  district;  0.  S.  Cook,  Bunker  Hill,  tenth 
district;  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  Effingham,  eleventh  district;  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Sparta, 
twelfth  district;  Wm.  H.  Hathaway,  Caledonia,  thirteentli  district. 

CoRKKSPOMDENCE. —  Pcrsons  desiring  information  may  address  any  member  of 
the  State  Committee,  and  members  of  the  committee  will  obtain  all  necessary 
information  by  addressing  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee^  Chicago,  Illinois.  Communicalions  received  by  the  undersigned  will  also  be 
promptly  answered. 

How  TO  Forward  Contributions. — All  articles  for  the  Fair,  except  money, 
should  be  boxed  and  sent  direct  to  Chicago,  plainly  marked,  thus :  "  Public- 
School  Department  of  Sanitary  Fair,  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  Rooms^ 
66  Madison  street^  Chicago." 
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boxes  or  packages  for  the  Fair,  not  exceeding  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  will  be 
transmitted  to  Chicago,  by  the  express  companies,  free  of  expense.  Articles 
may  be  sent  at  any  iitne^  and  whenever  a  box  or  a  package  is  shipped,  Mr.  Pick- 
ard  should  be  informed  of  the  fact,  by  letter,  and  he  will  immediately  acknowledge 
receipt,  and  dispose  of  the  articles  in  accordance  with   the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

Donations  of  money  for  the  Fair  may  be  remitted  to  the  undersigned,  who  will 
acknowledge  receipt  by  return  mail. 

Ways  AMI  Mkaxs. —  1.  School  Fxhibitianx. — Let  every  school  in  the  state,  as 
far  as  practicable,  hold  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  winter  tenn,  and  cbarge 
a  small  admittance  fee,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  Fair. 

2.  Tableaux,, — In  many  places  an  exhibition  of  tableaux  would  prove  an  At- 
tractive and  sure  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  Fair. 

3.  Mite  SociHies, —  Where  neither  of  the -foregoing  plans  is  pcacticable,  ]et<Dit0 
societies  be  formed,  one  in  every  school-district  or  neighborhood,  to  meet  weekly, 
from  house  to  house,  and  let  each  pupil  contribute  his  mite — five  or  ten  ceuts, 
any  sum,  however  small.  These  societies  may  also  be  formed  in  plaoes  where  ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  are  held,  as  additional  means  of  raising  funds. 

4.  Oiu  Day'n  Salary. — For  teachers,  no  more  simple  and  effectrve  plan  can  be 
devised  than  to  contribute  one  day's  salary  to  this  object.  Most  teachers  can  d» 
this  without  inconvenience  —  many  have  already  done  so. 

5.  J{€mdiipork. —  The  taste  and  skill  of  the  school-girls,  inspired  and  directed 4»7 
their  teachers,  will  devise  and  execute  innumerable  miracles  of  ingenuity,  use, 
and  beauty,  to  deck  the  tables  of  the  Fair,  the  sale  of  which  will  add  largely  te 
the  receipts. 

NKCKSSiTY  OP  Organization. —  Nothing  can  be  done  without  earnest  organized 
effort.  Let  every  one  who  receives  this  circular  begin  at  once  to  plan,  consult, 
and  act  Let  school-exhibitions,  mite  societies,  et<;.,  be  immediately  commenced 
and  earnestly  prosecuted.  Let  loving  hearts  at  once  set  in  motion  busy  fingers 
all  over  the  state  to  prepare  articles  for  the  Fair.  Organize  without  delay,  in 
every  county,  town,  and  school-district,  and  let  the  good  work  go  bravely  on. 

Nothing  will  be  Refused. — Let  no  one  say  that,  because  he  can  do  but  little, 
he  will  do  nothing.  The.  most  trifling  article  —  the  smallest  sum  of  money — will 
be  gratefully  received.  A  litlle  from  all  is  better  than  m?i<?A  from  afeto.  Remem- 
ber the  Master's  blessing  upon  the  widow's  mite.  That  blessing  will  follow  the 
humblest  school-child's  little  gift,  as  surely  as  the  richest  offering  of  the  affluent. 

The  Object  of  the  Fair. —  It  is  to  obtain  the  means  to  save  the  lives,  restore 
the  health,  minister  to  the  comfort,  and  cheer  the  hearts,  ef  our  wounded,  sick 
and  suffering  soldiers.  And  who  are  these  brave  men  ?  Go  to  the  home  berefJb 
and  desolate,  and  inquire.  They  are  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends.  "  Teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  found  upon  every  battle-field,  in  every  camp, 
and  in  every  hospital  in  our  land:  they  need  the  sympathy  and  the  contributions 
of  their  fellows  at  home.  EAcry  child  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  can  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  a  sick  or  wounded  brother  in  the  army.'*  We  think  no  sacrifices 
too  great  for  the  comfort  of  suffering  loved  ones  at  home.  Shall  not  those  who 
are  languishing  in  distant  hospitals  —  dying  among  strangers  —  deprived  of  every 
luxury  —  with  no  gentle  hand  for  the  aching  head — no  kind  voice  for  the  sad 
heart  —  shall  not  these  have  our  loving  care  too?  Do  you  say,  kind  reader,  "/ 
have  no  father,  brother,  or  friend,  who  is  thus  in  need  "  ?  but  every  one  of  these 
brave  suffering  men  Is  sonxe  body's  father,  brother,  or  friend,  and  as  dear  to  them 
as  yours  to  you. 

Another  campaign  has  already  begun,  destined,  probably,  to  be  the  most  ter- 
rific and  sanguinary  of  the  war.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  ^anitary 
Commission,  the  inost  beneficent  organization  in  the  world,  pleads  for  the  means 
to  prepare  for  the  tremendous  conflict  —  to  hurry  forward  supplies  for  those 
whom  every  battle  will  stretch  wounded  and.  bleeding  upon  the  fi^ld.  We  must 
not,  we  will  not,  let  that  plea  be  in  vain.  Teachers  and  pi^pils  of  Illinois,  let  us 
remember  our  comrades  on  the  battle-field ;  let  us  labor  cheerfully,  unitedly,  and 
persistently,  for  the  public-school  department  of  the  Great  Sanitary  Fair. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Chairman  State  GommittM,  TlMiah 
gPunenKU),  luamB,  VBavAST  90th,  1866. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


r[  PUBSUANCE  of  the  purpose  and  plan  pablioly  announoed  just  preyioas  to  my 
retirement  from  office  in  1862  (which  purpose  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  executing),  I  have  prepared  a  little  Tolume,  with  the 
aboTO  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  poachers,  Attorneys,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  which  will  now  be  issued,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  perplexing  and  responsible  duties. 

The  publication  is  the  more  important  at  this  time,  as  the  recent  changes  in  the 
School  Law  have  rendered  many  former  decisions  and  instructions  inoperative  and 
Toid. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages),  and  in  the  most  convenient  form 
for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper  admin- 
istration of  our  school  affairs,  vii : 

L — The  School  Law,  as  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

n. — A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

IIL — All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schoola. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  As  the  edition  will  not  be 
large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward. their  orders  without  delay. 

School  Directors  are  authorized  by  law  to  purchase  the  book,  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  ftinds  of  the  district. 

PRXOS  —  OITB    3DOXiXi.A.R. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Addr^s  the  un- 
dersigned, at  SPBuramLD,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

SUPT  PUBLIO  INSXKUOnON. 


"GET   THE   BEST!" 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 

By  Prof,  AHA  GRAY,  of  Harvabd  University. 


THESE  BOOKS  present  the  latest  and  most  aoourate  principles  and  doTolopments 
of  the  science,  and  hare  been  recommended  by  almost  every  eminent  Botanist 
in  the  country. 

For  oomprehensiyeness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  aoourate 
and  scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

THJl  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

flIO'W  Plants  OroiV. —  Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  and 
Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.  Illustrated  by  more 
than  600  Drawings  from  Nature. 

This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  Botaivt  fob  Young 
PbofxiB,  intended  tM>  teach  them  how  to  begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one 
large  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature. 

I^emons  In  Botany  and  Tesretable  Ptayslolcigy.— niustrated  by 
over  860  Woodcuts ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Bo- 
tanical Terms. 

This  book  is  intended  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  classes  in  the  Higher  Schools. 

Hannal  of  Botany* —  A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System.  To  which  is  added  Garden  Botany,  and  Fourteen  beautiful 
Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  etc. 


and  Manual* —  This  work,  in  one  volume,  is  the  one  most  used  as 
a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 

With  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-side,  the  moun- 
tain-top, and  valley,  all  become  teachers,  vocal  with  instruction,  not  curious  merely, 
but  oseftil  and  interesting. 

Stmctnral  and  Systematic  Botany  and  Tesretable  Pltyslology* 

—  Being  a  ;^M  r0vw«<i  edition  of  the  **  Botanical  Text- Book'',  illustrated  by 
over  1,800  Woodcuts,  to  which  is  added  a  full  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botan- 
ical Terms. 

Wffannal  of  Botany,  witli  Mosses  and  UTerworts*—  With  Twenty- 
two  Plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 


Jlg|r  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  fumisHed  for  examination  or  introduction.    Send  far 
a  CaUUogue, 

Address  the  Publishers,      lYISOBT,  PHIIWET,  BLAIEMAH  &  00., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  New  Tork. 
8.  0.  &BI60B  k  00.,  89  and  41  Lake  street,  Chioaqo. 


ITO-^^      RE-A-lD^Sr. 


AMERICAN  UNION  SPEAKER, 

By  JOHN  D.  PHILBMCK, 

supsrintendsnt  of  the  public  schools  of  boston. 

Containing  Standard  and  Eecent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Po- 
etry FOR  KeCITATION  AND  DECLAMATION  IN  SCHOOLS,  ACADE- 
MIES AND  Colleges.  With  Introductory  Eemarks  on  Elo- 
cution, AND  Explanatory  Notes. 

Crown  Octavo,  half  morooco,  618  pages.     Betail  Frioe,  $2.26. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  STUDENT  OF  ELOCUTION. 

THE  deseryedly  high  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  Work,  as  an  American 
Educator  —  foremost  among  the  practical  working  members  of  his  profession — 
is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness.  No  one  has  had  better  op- 
portunities to  judge  what  was  needed  in  this  department,  and  no  one  could  bring 
to  the  task  of  the  preparation  of  the  proper  book  a  wider  experience,  a  better  judg- 
ment, or  a  more  correct  taste. 

The  following  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  Thb  American  Union  Speaker  : 

1.  The  combination  in  one  volume  of  Standard  and  Recent  Selections. 

2.  The  judicious  selection  of  pieces :  and  they  are  not  only  well  chosen,  but  are 
of  the  proper  length,  and  conveniently  classified  and  arranged.  It  does  not  contain 
a  single  extract  which  is  not  of  the  highest  order  of  its  kind,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  its  purpose. 

8.  The  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  variety  of  modern,  patriotic  and  popular 
selections, —  most  of  them  called  forth  by  our  national  crisis, —  suited  to  inspire  a 
national  enthusiasm  and  an  undying  love  of  country. 

4.  The  biographical  and  descriptive  notes  necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  pieces  were  spoken  or  written. 

5.  The  valuable  summary  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  to  Teachers  and 
Students  under  the  head  of  *'  Introductory  Remarks  on  Elocution  ". 

6.  The  superior  style  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  it  being  handsomely  printed 
and  bound. 

This  is  a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  school-room,  but  one  which,  as  a  choice  treas- 
ury of  the  gems  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Tongue,  would  find  a  fit 
place  in  every  well-chosen  library. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

TA€}«ARD  Sc  THOnPSOIV,  PabUshers, 

39  Oornliill,   Boston. 


FEBCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 


b; 


Patpnted.March  15th.  1854. 

I*T    El.BKKT    Vr.KCK. 


feELIEVINO  that  a  correct  artificial  representation 
f  of  the  £arth  is  a  needful  article  in  every  household, 
as  well  as  every  school-room  in  the  land,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  these  Globes  reliable  in  every  re- 
spect. The  chief  cities,  seas,  rivers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  Caith- 
flilly  represented,  according  to  their  relative  situation 
on  the  real  Globe  of  the  Earth;  and  being  mounted  on 
neat  stands,  the  Globes  will  form  elegant  appendages 
either  to  the  library,  the  school-room,  or  the  parlor. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  ]!k!l!asfliet:lo 
01ol>es  possess  new  and  striking  advantages 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  create  an  interest  in  these  ele- 
gant aids  to  knowledge  heretofore  unfelt.  The  M«|f« 
nettc  Properties  of  the  Globes  afford  fiicilities 
for  the  ready  illustration  of  numerous  principles  and 
phenomena  which,  hitherto,  have  been  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  intelligibly  to 
the  young. 

A  number  of  small  Maf^nettc  Objeets^  repre- 
senting the  various  races  of  mankind,  varieties  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  ships,  etc.,  etc.,  accompany  Bach 
Globe;  and  as  those  objects  will  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
the  Globe  by  the  force  of  magnetic  power,  they  afford  s 
striking  illustration  of  that  great  natural  force  which 
incessantly  attracts  bodies  near  the  snrfiace  of  the  Earth 
toward  its  centre,  and  which  is  called  gravity,  or  the 

ATTKACTION  OF  GRAVlTATIOlf. 

By  the  aid  of  these  magnetic  objects  the  CAUSE  OF 
THE  TIDES  and  other  pleasing  and  instructive  prob- 
lems can  be  demonstrated,  and  valuable  afirtstance  rendered  to  the  study  of  Natural  History  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences;  while  the  Globe  itself  is  a  reliable  authority  for  Geographical  study  and  reference. 

Among  many  experiments  that  may  be  performed  with  the  Magnetic  .Globe,  and  the  Magnetic  Objects, 
we  refer  to  the  following  examples,  which,  though  simple  and  familiar,  may  prove  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  the  learner : 

THE  ROTUNDITY  OF  THE  EARTH.— If  a  ship  salt  from  any  point  on  the  earth,  on  her  departure 
from  the  coast  all  monntnins  and  high  towers  gradually  disappear,  sinking,  ns  it  were,  beneath  the  wavee; 
and  persons  on  shore  may  see  the  masts  of  the  ship  after  the  hull  is  hid  by  the  convexity  of  the  water.  ^ 
Suitable  magnetic  objects,  for  the  illustration  of  this  fact,  accompany  each  Globe. 

THE  DIURNAL  MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH.— By  placing  a  magnetic  object  on  the  Equator,  and  slowly 
revolving  the  Globe  from  west  to  east,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  a  spherical  body  to  revolve  without 
causing  bodies  to  fall  from  its  surface. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  upper  and  under  part  of  the  earth.  Turn  the  Globe  until  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra is  nearly  under  the  brass  meridian,  and  place  on  the  equator,  in  that  island,  an  object  representing 
one  of  its  inhabitants;  and  place  another  object,  representing  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  on  the 
Equator  a  little  to  the  east  of  Quito.  Each  will  be  attracted  more  powerfully  toward  his  antipodes,  because 
there  is  the  greatest  mass  of  earth  under  his  feet  in  that  direction.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  every  body 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  attracted  toward  the  centre,  or  rather  toward  the  antipodes  of  that  body;  for 
the  whole  earth  is  the  attracting  mass,  and  not  some  unknown  substance  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Now,  if  we  turn  the  Globe  half  around,  as  our  earth  turns  in  twelve  hours,  the  inhabiCants  of  Sumatra  and 
South  America  will  change  places;  the  next  half-revolution  will  bring  them  back  to  their  original  post 
tioDs.  It  is  evident  that  when  it  is  noon  with  the  inhabitant  of  Sumatra  it  is  midnight  with  the  resident 
ofQulto. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  canees  the  vicissitudes  of  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Place  the  Globe  due  north  and 
■oaUi,  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  its  north  pole  will  point  due  north,  and  the  poles,  meridians,  paral- 
lel circles,  tropics,  and  all  the  circles  of  the  Globe  will  correspond  with  the  same  imaginary  circles  in  the 
bearens,  and  each  point,  kingdom  and  state,  will  be  turned  towards  the  real  one  it  represents.  Bring  the 
place  in  which  yon  are  situated  on  s  line  with  the  brass  meridian,  and  then  the  Globe  will  correspond  in 


«Tex7  paiUniter  to  the  fttnation  of  the  Harth  Itwlf.  AOow  tkt  sm  to  ahlne  oft  <be  Qloba,  tad  ooo  bomlv- 
phere  win  be  lllmn1n>ted,  aod  the  other  wfll  be  in  Ihe  shiide.  Tboa,  at  one  view,  may  be  seen  all  places 
OD  the  earth  which  hare  day,  and  thooe  which  hare  night.  Place  one  of  the  ma^etic  otdocts,  repreeent- 
Ing  a  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  illuminated  hemiflphere  (which  rnnet,  of  course,  be  on  tbe  parallel  of  the 
ran**  declination  for  the  giyen  day) :  it  will  cast  no  Shadow,  as  it  shows  that  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  point; 
then  place  .objects  on  a  line  from  this  point  to  the  north  and  south.  They  will  represent  inhabitants  11t- 
ing  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  the  snn  is  Tertical,  and  they  will  all  have  noon  at  the  same  time. 
Place ofctJects  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  they  will  have  morning;  place  them  to  the  east,  and  they  will 
rsprer^nt  those  who  have  evening.  Place  objects  on  the  circle  which  is  the  boundaiy  between  Ui^t  and 
afaade,  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  they  will  represent  inhabitants  who 
■ee  the  sun  rising  :  place  them  In  the  same  circle  to  the  eastward,  and  they  will  represent  thoae  who  see 
the  sun  setting.  Those  objects  toward  the  north  of  the  circle  which  is  the  boundary  between  light  and 
shade  will  represent  inhabitants  who  see  the  sun  to  tbe  sonthward  of  them  in  the  horizon,  and  their 
•hadowB  will  be  cast  toward  the  north;  and  those  objects  to  the  south  will  represent  those  who  see  the 
snn  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  north  of  them,  and  their  shadows  will  be  cast  toward  the  south. 

Place  an  otiJect  representing,  for  instance,  an  lisqulmauz,  at  the  North  Pole,  and,  if  It  is  In  the  mnllght, 
all  places  at  tbe  North  Pole  will  have  constant  day,  until  the  sun's  declination  north  ceases,  and  the  South 
Pole  will  be  In  constant  night  If  the  lEsqulmaax,  however,  is  In  the  shadow,  then  the  Sonth  Pole  will 
have  constant  day,  aod  the  North  Pole  constant  night,  until  the  sun's  declination  south  ceases. 

Illustrations  and  examples,  afforded  by  the  Magnetic  Globes,  might  be  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
teat,  but  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  use  the  Globes. '  We  believe  they  will  stimulate  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  young,  and  arouse  in  their  minds  a  new  desire  for  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and  its 
manifold  wonders. 

The  MAOirmc  Globis  do  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  uf  marking  the  Globe  with  a  pencil,  or  delho- 
Ing  ita  snrfkoe  by  the  puncture  of  a  needle,  as  is  often  found  needful  In  solving  problems  by  tbe  use  of  the 
ordinary  Globes 

PBROE'S  HA6MBTIO  CEI.]C8TIAIi  GIiOBB  is  an  artificial  representation  of  the 
heavens,  on  which  the  stars  are  laid  down  in  their  natural  positions.  The  various  constellations  are  repre- 
sented bv  magnetic  objects. 

4^  The  magnetic  objects,  when  not  In  use,  should  be  kept  in  the  box  provided  for  Uiem,  as  the  box 
oontains  a  plate  of  soft  iron,  which  serves  as  an  armature,  bv  which  their  permanent  magnetism  is  retained. 

As  a  size  most  convenient,  economical  aod  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  student,  we  have  prepared  a  Olobe 
Ave  Inches  in  diameter,  which  can  sent  by  mail. 

FBICB,    WITH    MAGNETIC    OBJEOTB       ........       $6.00 

Twelve  magnetic  objects  accompany  this  globe — representing  the  Buropean,  Asiatic,  Bthloplan,  North- 
American  Indian,  and  tbe  ^Kiuimaux;  ships,  steam-boatn,  light-houses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  animals 
^^ephant,  bear,  lion,  etc.    Larger  Globes  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

No.  1.  Iiibrary,  12  inohes  in  Diameter,  BeTOlvins  Brass  Meridian,      -  $26.00 

No.  2.  Library,  12  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand, 18.00 

No.  8.  Student's,  5  inches  in  diameter,  Bevolving  Brass  Meridian,       -  7.00 

No.  4.  Student's,  6  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand,      .....  6.00 

No.  6,  Primary,    3  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand,     .....  3.00 

JOHN  J.  PARSONS,  IndianapoUs,  IncL, 

Sole  Agent  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 


From  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  December,  1864. 

A  Olobulab  Ni  Plus  Ultra.—  Mr.  Elbert  Perce  has  recently  patented  a  Magnetie  Olobe,  or  rather  n  Klobe 
made  of  soft  iron,  accompanied  by  Mai^netie  Objects.  These  objects,  set  upon  the  surface,  adhere  In  what- 
erer  position  placed,  whether  up  or  down,  thus,  de  facto,  showing  men,  ships  and  houses,  with  their  heads, 
masts  aod  roofs  downward.  Just  what  the  teacher's  imaf^nation  has  been  steadily  and  muddily  affirm- 
ing, and  what  the  pupil's  senses  have  been  as  steadily  and  obstinately  denying.  Additional,  here  is  scien- 
tlflc  accuracy,  namely,  a  truthful  exhibition  of  the  laws  of  attraction.  Hence  the  teacher  can  with  abso* 
Inte  truthfulness  say  to  the  pupil,  the  same  force  that  holds  these  miniature  men,  ships  and  houses  upon 
this  globe,  also  holds  the  real  men,  ships  and  houses  on  the  earth,  save  only  this  differenoe,  one  la  the  at- 
traction of  Magnetism,  and  the  other  the  attraction  of  Graritation. 

Teachers,  you  need  this  globe.    J.  J.  Parsons,  Indianapolis,  sole  Agent  for  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  TlIlnotaL 


f9*  Local  Agenta  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
lUinoia.     Address 

1. 1.  PAR80MS,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


JTJ8T  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S    GEOMETRY 


LONG  WAITED  FOB:  READY  AT  LAST 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  eni!- 
bracing  a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises* 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplificatioa  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  Boienoe,  the  defiaitkuis 
being  ail  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioma  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straighl  lAiiit 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

Z,  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstratioiui  to  be  made  by  the  pnpil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working— in  practical  drill  operatiomh— 
thai  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


19*  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  Tsaobsrs  and 
School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  riew  fo  introdaetlon,  on  reoeipt  of  60  ecttits. 

Snpplies  for  first  introduction  into  Soheols  will  be  ftirnished  at  60  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE,  Publishbrs, 

Oineinnaiif  0* 


HAVU    YOU   SEEX    THEMf 

VALUABLE  SCxIOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLV   i^UBLISHED 
PROCURE    COPIKS    AND    EXAMINE. 


Rat's  Tsst  Sxamplbb;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three 
Thousand  carefully  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  .slate  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greutly  need.  1  l>y  every  teacher, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two  edition.s  published — one^ 
Without  Answers;  the  other ^  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at 
the  clo^e  qi  the'  volume. 

Evans'  School  Oeometry  ;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatibe,  designed 
for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  worka 
The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  put)il 
ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Db  Wolf'b  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Deriva- 
TIVB  Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  corrtot  habitq  of  proumiciation  and  orthography;  containing 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  b'.it  complete  study  of  derivative  words. 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

LiLiXNTHAL  AN©  Allyn's  Objbct  Lesbons,  OR  Ttitnos  Taught  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  ()l)joi.t  Lessons.  Pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  rccoiumeniled  by  the 
Teachers,  ind  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Ciiicii.i  a!i.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who 
Mv^  examined  it 

White's  QhASS  Book  of  Geography;  oontaining  a  complete 
Sjllabus  of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
ci^ea,  aystematicaUy  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 
is  osMAitty  indicated— a  most  valuable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates 
for  Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination;  also  pupils,  in 
r^wewiag  their  stadicB ;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  ana  Normal 
Spools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of 
tiiis  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


19*  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Bay's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
¥riik  Aiswei^a;  80  ct»t»  f^r  Etdus'  Geometry ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolfs 
Speller;  €0  Cfl^ut^  for  Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class 
Book ;  and  50  cents  for  the  Examiner. 

^*5|5  Inderal  terms  jiven  nn  tool's  for  firtt  introduction. 

Address  th.  P^hr.slic.r-, 

SAK6BNT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

andnnatiy  O. 


OFFICIALLY    RECOMMENDED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

From  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  StaU  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  great  popularity  to  which  the  hooks  embmced  in  the  Eclectic  Sb- 
KiBs  have  attained,  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  their  general  superiority. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  possess  distinguishing  points  of  excellence, 
and  the  high  estimate  which  is  placed  upon  them  by  both  teachers  and  learn- 
ers, is  their  best  recommendation.  It  is  now  admitted,  by  many  of  the  best 
Educators  of  the  country,  that  the  Eclectic  Series,  including  McGuffey'e 
New  Series  of  Readers,  Speakers,  and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Al- 
gebras, and  Pinneo's  Grammars,  constitute  the  best  Educational  Series  in 
America. 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

XoGv&y's  Readers  and  Speller  poesees  the  rare  merit,  lo  aeldom 
found,  of  a  most  judicious  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  various  classea  of 
learners  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  deserve  all  the  commendations 
which  experienced  teachers  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

ARITHHETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 

Eay's  Primary  Arithmetio.  —  A  series  of  lessdns  fbr  little  learners, 
simple  and  progressive,  leading  them  on  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ru- 
diments of  numl>er& 

Say's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. — Having  finished  the  Primary  Book, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  discipline  the  intellect  and  educate  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child. 
I  know  of  no  Mental  Arithmetic  better  adapted  to  tne  purpose. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic. — This  work  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
learner  with  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  inductive  and  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  calculation.  If  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  studious,  while  passing 
through  this  book,  he  will  thoroughly  understand  the  '^reason  why"  of  the 
various  operations  performed,  and  will  have  learned  to  deduce  rules  from 
examples^  rather  than,  as  in  the  older  but  not  the  better  method,  to  assume 
the  correctness  of  results  from  their  formal  agreement  with  rules. 

Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic.  —  This  is  the  highest  book  of  the  Arith- 
metical Series.  It  is  a  thorough  scientific  treatise,  and  is  just  such  a  book 
as  is  needed  to  perfect  the  series. 

Kay's  Algebras  have  been  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  their  excelletice  tested  by  many  years  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  are  approved  and  used  as  text-books  in  many  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Pinneo^S  Grammars  are  highly  recommended  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  them.  A  gentleman  of  high  authority  says  truly,  that  "in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers,  they  can  not  fail  to  make  good  grammarians." 

The  entire  Eclectic  Series  can  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  well 
craded,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  progres.*<ive  education. 
It  is  a  well-constructed  laoder,  upon  wnich  tlie  y>upil  may  climb,  with  dili- 
gent effort  and  study,  to  any  desired  hight  of  attainment  within  the  sphere 
contemplated. 

[8]gtte<9J  JoftK  P.  Brooks, 

StaU  Superintendent  qf  Pub,  InttrucHon.  ftUmm 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE. 


PINNEaS  GUIDE    TO    COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL   OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS. 


PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition  ombraoes  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical Icasuu.s,  witli  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  aimpUiy  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  8ome  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  nlon<r.  8t<»n  >iv  sff!T>.  that  he  is  actually  taugrht  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  awaro  of  it,  and  before  the  word  compoiUum  is  uaed. 


Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exsboibsb 

is  a  cuncLbC  piacLicul  treaiise  ou   ihii  very  iuiportuuc   braiicii    of    culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS   OF   EDUCATORS. 

*<RS80LVKD,  That  gymnastic  training  ehotild  >k'  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  made  as  inoUspeosabie  in  the  aaiiy  tuatine  of  duties  as  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school-room. 

**  RisoLViD,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrieal  deTel- 
opment  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  cAop 
Manual,  T;ill  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
education/'— i2e<oZutto7U  adopted  £y  the  Ohio  StaU  Teaehere'  AeeodaHon^  Jviy^  1868. 

**  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  Talue  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymntisties  has  proTcd  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati/*— Ltxan  Habdinq,  Siipt.  </  CmeinnaU  Public  Sehoole. 

"As  to  the  practicability  of  making  phypicol  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt/' — John-  D.  PiiiLBaicK,  Stipt  qf  Boeton  Public  Sehoolt; 


9^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  uimiI.  po'^'nire  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
80  cents  for  the  Composition^  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  st  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Omw- 
pwitUm,  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual^  parties  ordering  paying  freight 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE,  Publishers, 

Ofoicifma^  0. 


HAYINQ  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbbook  School  Appara- 
tus CoMPANT,  and  moyed  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furnitubb  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  want^  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
eity  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first- class  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Sbats  and 
Disks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Qlobbs,  Maps,  Chabts,  Philosophical  and  Chbmical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
QsaealL 

«EO.  &  C.  1¥.  SHERl¥OOI>, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
$Sr8END  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOOUES.'-^t, 


! 


COHPBEHENSIYE  ClEOeBAPHY, 

COMPLETING 

LIPPINOOTT'S  GEOGRAPmOAL  SERIES. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  is  entirely  new  in  Bubject-matter,  mea- 
ner, and  illuBtration. 

It  is  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  In 
past  ages*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  dcTelopment  of  the  subject  now. 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptive  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politi- 
cal Geography :  hence, 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its 
class. 

It  contains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands, — a 
feature  of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  relief  maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  planta  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

In  short,  the  work  it  novel  in  nearly  all  retpeeU. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  sohool'officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

*  lender  this  head  are  redactions  of  the  globe  of  Behaim,  constructed  while  Colnmbus  was  on  hia  flnt 
Toyageto  America;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  .lobn  SchOner,  in  1620.  Faosimiles  of  the  original 
globes,  lithographed  In  four  brilliant  colors  on  heary  print  paper,  2x3  feet,  are  published  in  English,  at 
$2.00  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these  reprodactioni. 
Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  tonne. 

^     

SUE'S    FII.EIVCH    M[ETHOI>. 
A  KTew  Practical  and  Intellectual  Metliod  of  Leamtaff 

Prencll}  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 

Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  60 

Exercises  on  tlie  Frencll  Syntax  ;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations 
made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo 75 

Tlie  Tlcar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System 
of  the  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  for  learning  French 1  60 

AKeyfortlie  Use  of  Teacliers  and  liCamers,  who,  after 
completing  the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study 
of  the.Frenoh  tongue.     12mo ; 76 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.M., 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sorfeie. 


\ 


J.  B.  UFFINOOTT  &  00.,  Fabliahers,  Philadelphia. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 

HILLARFS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

PARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pees't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

WINSLOWS  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  ST'S. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OP  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OP  CHRONOLOGY. 

J9^  Teachers  of  pnbHc  and  private  sobools,  SuperiDtendentSy  ComiDit- 
tees,  and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 

JOHN  HniiL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  (5493,  Chicago. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  Geo.  Howi,and,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader  \  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellencea. 


"  We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

**E   C.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
♦•F.  8.  HEYWOOD,  Principal  Ogden  School,  Chicago/' 


'Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  fob  Introduction  furnished  bt 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  CHICAGO. 


f  iMiii  m  niiii, 

88  &  90  Eandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ohicago. 

HE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABUSHNENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  !Price. 

From  tte  World-Reiiowned 

and  TujerUy  of  the  Best  New-York  and  Boeton  Factories. 


ETERY   PIANO  1¥ARRA]VTED   FITE  TEARS. 

OLD  FIAirOS  TA£Eir  IS  EZOHAITaE  FOB  ITEW  OSES. 
FIFTY  TQ  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


HelodeonsI    MelqdeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AND  FABLOB  USE. 

PURE    ORGh^AJ^    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon -Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  tMs  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^^rith  you. 

Address  all  Letters  A  T .  A  TSTaQTVT     HEEID, 

VBBfPIiB  OF  MV0IO,  OHIOJLOO. 


FALSEHOODS  EXPOSED: 


OR  THE 


HARPER-WILLSON  CEITIC  CRITICISED, 


IM  THI  MATTE&  OF 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS  vs.  WILLSON'S. 


**An  a  should  come  io  bloody  gvn  and  tword-fighUng^  v>e  wonH  run^  trill  toe.  Sir  Lucius  f ' 


The  Messra  Harper,  publiehera  of  Will- 
eon'a  Series  of  Readers,  have  recently  is- 
sued sundry  pamphlets,  which  they  have 
widely  circulated,  with  the  manifest  design 
of  impairing  tlie  popularity  of  McGuffey's 
Readers,  thereby  securing  the  introduction 
of  Willson's  Series  into  schools  where 
McGuffey's  books  are  now  used. 

These  pamphlets  have  evidently  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Marcius  Willson,  com- 
piler of  Willson's  Readers;  and  they  evince 
the  modesty  and  honorable  spirit  of  the 
man,  in  thus  advocating  the  merits  and 
urging  the  claims  of  his  own  books,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  laboring  to  undermine 
and  injure  the  reputation  and  character  of 
a  rival  series.  Mr.  Willsoh  seeks  to  ele- 
vate himself,  by  first  pulling  down  all  who 
stand  in  his  way. 

''As  a  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise, 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  to  inherit 
His  worth,  his  beaaty,  and  his  spirit ; 
As  if  just  so  much  he  enjoyed 
As  in  another  he  destroyed." 

As  an  apology  for  hie  unprovoked  and 
wanton  attack  upon  McGuffey's  Readers, 
Mr.  Willson  assumes  that  we  are,  in  some 
way,  responsible/or  a  Report  of  the  Text- 
Book  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bloomington,  Il- 
linois, which  Report  severely  and  very  just- 
ly criticised  the  plan  and  execution  of 
Willson's  books.  We  here  assert  that 
with  the  preparation  of  that  Report  we 


had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  We  have 
no  acquaintance  with  either  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  Bloomington  Con> 
mittee,  never  saw  them,  never  had  a  line 
of  correspondence  with  them  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  Harper  pamphlets;  nor 
since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
brief  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Hatch,  chair- 
man of  said  Committee,  to  which  we  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : 

Bloomington,  III.,  Dec,  24, 1864. 
Sargent,  Wilson  k  Hinkle, 

Gentlemen  : — Your  favor  of  the  2l8t  inst.,  in 
relation  to  a  Report  on  Willson's  Readers,  re- 
ceived. Never  was  a  falser  statement  made 
than  that  you"  had  any  thing  whatever  to  do, 
immediately  or  remotely,  in  preparing  said 
Report,  or  that  I  had  any  interest,  object,  or 
desire  to  benefit  your  books  by  injuring  Will- 
son's.  This  attempt  to  make  the  Report  yours 
in  any  degree  or  in  any  sense,  and  the  per- 
sonal attack  on  me,  is  a  desperate  dodge  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  criticisms,  which  they 
feel,  on  the  whole,  to  be  just. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  M.  Hatch. 

It  seems  that,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  Willson's  Readei:s,  the  Blooming- 
ton Committee  did  not  think  tliem  superior 
to  all  other  Readers.  Mr.  Willson  evident- 
ly thinks  otherwise;  and,  hence,  very  nat- 
urally, is  in  bad  humor  over  the  Report 
of  the  Bloomington  Committee. 

The  Harper  pamphlets  are  largely  de- 
voted to  the  Bloomington  Report  With 
this  portion  of  these  pamphlets  we  have 
nothing  to  do.    The  authors  of  that  Re- 


s 


THE  CRinO  CBinCISED. 


port  are  abundautly  able  to  defend  their 
views,  and  we  leave  to  them  the  task  of 
replying  to  Mr.  Willson's  strictures  upon 
their  condemnation  of  his  Readers.  (See 
pages  23—29.) 

Not  satisfied  with  simply  defending  his 
own  books  against  the  criticisms  of  the 
Bloomington  Committee,  and  animated  by 
gratuitous  suspicions  that  we  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Bloomington  Report,  Mr.  Willson  assails 
McGuffey's  Readers,  and,  in  no  very  ami- 
able spirit,  seeks  to  utterly  demolish  them. 
He  misrepresents  facts,  fabrioates  false 
charges,  and  throws  out  base  insinuations 
concerning  ourselves,  which  are  utterly  at 
variance  with  that  high,  manly  character 
which  he  has  been  supposed  to  possess. 
If  he  expects,  by  such  a  course,  to  win  for 
himself  and  his  books  the  favor  and  es- 
teem of  honorable  men,  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

We  purpose  calling  attention  to  a  few 
of  these  false  statements. 

Mr.  Willson  says: 

"The  publishers  of  McGuflfey^s  Readers 
have  sent  out  several  pamphlets,  entitled 
the  Educational  Bulletin^  wbich  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  letters  or  published 
articles,  from  teachers  and  others,  de- 
nouncing the  plan,  objects,  and  character 
of  Willson's  Readers." 

What  I  devoted  exclusively  to  denounc- 
ing Willson's  Readers?  Please  read  the 
following,  and  see  whether  or  not  theee 
articles  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Willson's 
Readers : 

From  A.  a  DUEi;  8upU  of  Public  SckooU, 
Urbana,  Ohio.— I  much  prefer  McGuffey'i  New 
Readers  to  WilUon's  Series.  Some  of  the 
principal  requisites  of  a  good  Reader,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  progressiveness,  variety,  and  ad- 
aptation of  the  selections.  These  reqaisites 
McGnifey's  Readers  possess  in  a  high  degree^ 
while,  in  my  judgment,  Willson's  fail  in  each 
particular.  As  Readers,  therefore,  I  give  the 
preference  to  MoGuffoy's  New  Series. 

From  EOF.  E.  H.  BASHEY,  Supt.  of  Fublic 
Schools,  CircleviUe;  former  State  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Ohio, — If  compelled  to  elect 
between  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  and  Mc- 
Guffey's New  Eclectic  Series,  I  should  unhes- 
itatingly adopt  McGuffey's 

Willson's  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readen 


meet  with  very  little  favor  as  works  from 
which  to  teach  reading.  They  ere  heavy,  dull, 
monotonous  in  style  and  matter — the  didactio 
being  the  leading  feature.  They  lack  variety, 
spirit,  and  vivacity — three  things  not  to  be 
ignored  in  making  up  a  series  of  Readers  for 
Schools. 

From  TSEO.  E.  DAVIS,  Frin.  of  Qrammm' 
School,  OirelevilU,  0.— It  gives  me  pleasure  io 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  McGuffey's  New 
Readers.  I  have  used  both  Willson's  and 
McGuffey's  Series,  and  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  superior- 
ity of  McGuffey's  Readers  seems  to  me  to  be 
this :  The  rules  laid  down  for  reading  are 
much  more  simple,  pointed,  and  forcible  than 
those  in  Willson's  Readers  j  and  the  selec- 
tions for  reading  are  far  better  calculated  to 
carry  out  and  render  effective  the  intent  of 
the  rules. 

What  is  the  object  of  these  artidca? 
Manifestly, 

1st  To  give  the  opinions  of  practical 
educators  as  to  the  superior  merit  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  schoola,  of 
McGuffey's  Readers. 

2d.  To  show  that  teachers  who  have 
tested  both  McGuffey's  and  Willsona 
Readers  in  the  school-room,  much  prefer 
the  former  series. 

Mr.  Willson  adds:  "Their  [our  Educa- 
tional Bulletins*]  sole  object  is,  not  to  set 
forth  the  meriU  of  McGuffey's  Readers, 
but  to  write  down,  to  crush  out  Will- 
son's  Readers."  With  such  testimonials 
as  to  the  superior  merits  of  McGuffey's 
Readers  before  him,  as  the  foregoing,  how 
could  this  gentleman  so  misrepresent  the 
facts? 

DANIEL  HOLBROOK. 

Mr.  Willson  says :  "  The  manner  in  which 
these  letters  were  obtained,  and  the  false 
coloring  given  to  many  of  them,  stamp 
these  pamphlets  as  being  deceptive  and 
dishonorable  in  the  extreme."  And  to 
illustrate,  he  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  Daniel  Holbrook,  of  Rochester,  in 
reply  tot)ne  to  him,  making  inquiry  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  opinion  of  Will- 
son's  Readers,  which  we  had  published  in 
the  Educational  Bulletin : 

"Your  note  has  just  been  placed  in  my 
hands,  and  finds  me  on  a  stek  bed.    Puring 
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file  past  two  jean,  while  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester,  New  York,  I 
haTe  replied  to  many,  very  many  letters, 
Boetly  from  teachers  and  officers,  inquiring 
as  ta  Willson's  Readers,  and  I  am  eonfident 
that  I  nener  wrote  an  n^fmoorohU  letter  in  re«- 
torn.  I  know  I  have  dooa  your  Readers  some 
^ood  in  replying  to  such  letters-^n^Mr  any 
harm. 

"Tour  Readers  were  severely  attacked  re- 
cently at  Altoona,  PennsylYania,  and  I  de- 
ielMed  them  openly  and  heartily,  if  not  power- 
fiilly.  I  hare  always  done  so,  publicly  and 
priTately,  aa  la  well  known.  Some  of  the 
teaefaers  in  Bochaster  were  opposed  to  your 
Beaders  whan  they  were  first  introdaced; 
bat  they  hare  learned  to  like  them,  nAd  they 
are  now  established  there.  Iivmy  late  agency 
for  another  House,  if  I  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  your  Readers  at  all,  it  has  been  uni- 
formly in  the  highest  terms  in  their  favor. 

"I  hare  some  reeelleetion  that  (lie  Pub- 
lishers of  MeChtffey's  Readers  wrote  to  me, 
inquiring  how  the  Rochester  teachers  liked 
Willson's  Readers— a  private  letter,  I  think 
they  said,  without  any  design  of  using  my 
reply.  What  they  have  published  seems  to 
have  been  culled  from  my  reply  as  to  the 
opinion  ef  some  of  the  Rochester  teachers. 
Theee  Publishers  and  their  Agents  know  what 
I  think  of  your  Readers;  and  they  know  that 
my  views  are  most  favorable  to  them.  What 
they  have  published,  unjust  and  unfair  as  it 
is,  will  not  hurt  your  Readers  in  the  least. 
It  is  one  of  the  UUUnesaet  of  which  some  Pub- 
lishers are  guilty.  You  should  not  notice  it; 
least  of  all,  should  you  hold  me  responsible 
for  a  iriek.  Whatever  my  tnfluenee  haa  been, 
and  is,  it  ne^er,  in  a  single  instance,  has  been 
exerted  againat  your  Readers,  but  ^tcays  in 
their  favor — most  decidedly,  I  am  too  iU  to 
write  more.        Respectfully, 

"Pavikl  Holbiook." 

Willeon  adds:  "We  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  receiving  such  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Holbrook,  for  we  knew  he  had  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  Willson's  Beaders 
from  the  beginniog." 

Below,  we  publish  Mr.  Holforook's  letter 
(0  us  entire^  giving  his  own  iialies.  Please 
read  it  with  care,  then  r&«ead  his  letter 
to  the  Harpers,  and  decide  what  <»«dit  Mr. 
Holbrook's  statements  are  entitled  to : 

RoOHSSTSR,  June  6, 1862. 
GumjBMnr :— Your  line  of  the  4th  inst.  is 
duly  roeeived.    Our  teachers  continue  to  use 


Willson's  Series,  thou|^  mush  against  their 
judgment.  The  Ist  and  2d  Readers  are  liked 
decidedly,  but  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  Readera 
are  as  decidedly  disliked.  Kow,  if  a  paper 
setting  forth  the  entire  truth  of  our  experi- 
ence as  to  the  practical  use  of  Willson's  Series 
here,  can  be  of  use  to  you,  I  am  quite  willing. 
to  furnish  it.  You  observe  that  Willson's  pl^n 
is  not  perceptibly  developed  in  the  1st  and 
2d  Numbers,  and  being  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  judgment,  and  large  experience,  he 
made  the  little  books  really  excellent.  The 
work  of  the  author  is  also  admirably  done  ia 
the  Zd,  4th,  and  5th  Kumbers,  but  the  pkm 
of  these  higher  Readers  is  bad,  and  no  learn- 
ing or  literary  skill  can  make  these  books  ac- 
ceptable, without  changing  the  plan.  The 
Series,  as  such,  is  bad.  Thanking  you  for  kind 
words  and  wishes, 

'^  I  am ,  your  eb't  aervant, 

"Davibl  H0LBa04»K." 

Mr.  Holbrook's  letter  is  now  in  our  pos- 
session, and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  one  who  may  choose  to  call  upon  us 
and  examine  it  If  this  be  not  satisfac- 
tory to  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Willson,  we 
propose  to  lithograpli  the  letter,  and  give 
it  a  wide  circulation  among  those  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Holbrook's  hand-writing,  and 
then  see  whether  or  not  he  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  his  own  productions 
and  signature. 

The  facts  are  these:  In  the  spring  of 
1861,  Mr.  Holbrook,  then  in  this  city, 
stated  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Eolbctio 
Series,  that  Willson's  Readers  were  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  Rochester,  but  were 
greatly  disliked  by  the  teachers ;  that  they 
were  desirous  some  other  Series  should  be 
introduced  in  place  of  Willson's;  and  that 
he  felt  coufid^nt  he  could  secure  the  in- 
troduction of  McGuffey's  Readers^  pro- 
vided they  could  be  furnished  in  even  ex-* 
change  for  those  in  use.  After  consider* 
ing  the  matter,  we  decided  to  make  no 
effort  for  our  books  in  Rochester. 

After  returning  to  Rochester,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook wrote  us  as  follows: 

'*  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  McGuf- 
fey's New  Series  might  be  put  in  here,  and 
now  is  the  time,  as  favorable  as  any,  to 
attend  to  ii  The  books  would  have  to 
be  exchanged  free  for  Willson's.  About 
2000  Ist  Readers,.  1500  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1000  5th,  and  500  6th  Readers  would  be 
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required  to  go  round.  If  jou  feel  like 
making  the  experiment,  I  will  undertake 
it  for  you,  conditioned^  [  We  give  Mr.  H.'e 
italics]  that  if  I  succeed,  you  shall  pay 
me  one  hundred  dollars — if  I  fail,  you  pay 
me  nothing."  . 

Again,  he  wrote  us : 

"The  names  of  the  principals  of  our 

giblic  schools  are,  E.  Webster,  M.  D., 
owley,  E.  Knickerbocker,  J.  B.  Beal, 
E.  R  Armstrong,  H.  1).  Vosburg,  Thomas 
Dransfield,  J.  W.  Adams,  W.  C.  Pegles, 
M,  S.  Rawson,  and  E.  S.  Treat  The 
above  are  the  principals  of  our  Grammar 
Schools.  Of  the  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
mary Grades,  ladies  are  principals.  These 
principals y  male  and  female^  agree  that 
.  Willsons  Readers  will  not  dOy  and  miist  be 
changed*  Messrs.  Rowley  and  Armstrong 
are  personally  acquainted  with  McGuf- 
fev's  Series,  and  urge  us  to  secure  their 
adoption  hera  It  can  be  done,  if  you 
think  best" 

If  Mr.  Holbrook  tells  the  truth  here, 
"all  the  principals,  male  and  female,"  of 
the  Rochester  schools,  ailer  fair  trial  of 
Willson's  Readers,  were  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  "  would  not  answer,  and 
must  be  changed."  If  these  principals 
were  not  thus  agreed,  then  Daniel  Hol- 
brook lied.  Mr.  Willson  has  thought 
proper  to  indorse  and  defend  Mr.  Hol- 
brook. Which  do  you  prefer  to  admit, 
Mr.  W.,  that  your  friend  Daniel  is  un- 
truthful, or  that  your  books  were  con- 
demned by  the  united  voice  of  the  Roch- 
ester principals? 

**  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  yea,  a  Daniel  I 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Holbrook  again 
wrote  us : 

"  M.  D.  Rowley,  E.  R  Armstrong, 
and  J.  W.  Adams,  Principals  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  here,  have  been  appointed 
to  select  a  series  of  Readers  suitable  to  be 
substituted  for  Willson's  in  our  Schoola 
If  any  thmg  is  to  be  done  in  behalf  of 
McGuffey's,  it  must  be  done  immediately. 
It  will  pay  you  to  put  McGuffey  in  here. 
Once  in,  they  will  stay  put  Our  people 
are  tired  of  change,  and  the  books  now 
selected  will  remam." 

We  have  other  letters  from  Mr.  Hol- 
brook of  simDar  import,  which  can  be 
_jublished,   if  necessary,    but    these   are 
led  sufficient,  at  least,  for  the  present 


It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
constantly  urges  upon  us  the  removal  of 
Willson's  Readers,  and  the  introduction 
of  McGuffey'a  This  we  declined  doing, 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  Willson's 
books  in  the  Rochester  schools. 

We  ask  the  candid  reader  to  decide 
what  Holbrook's  opinion  of  Willson's 
books  really  was,  or,  for  his  honor  as  a 
friend  of  the  Rochester  schools,  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  above  letters.  Either  he  was  willing 
to  sell  himself  to  work  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  of  his  own  city 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars^  or  he 
believed  McGuflfey*s  Readers  better  adapt- 
ed to  t]ie  wants  of  those  schools  than 
Willson's.  Take  your  choice,  Messra 
Holbrook  &  Willson. 

"A  Daniel,  still  say  I — a  second  Daniel  1 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip." 

Mr.  Willson  charges,  in  the  Harper 
pamphlets,  that  we  have  published  a  pri- 
vate, confidential  letter,  **  written  under  a 
special  promise  that  no  public  use  what- 
ever should  be  made  of  it"  This  is  un- 
true. Our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hol- 
brook extended  over  several  months,  he 
urging  us  to  employ  him  to  remove  Will- 
son's  books  from  the  schools  of  Roches- 
ter, and  we  declining.  Before  Mr.  Will- 
son  charges  us  with  violating  the  sanctity 
of  private  correspondence,  he  will  do  well 
to  consider  his  own  flagrant  recreancy  to 
the  obligations  of  private  friendship,  as 
evinced  in  the  publication  of  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Hough.     (See  p.  18.) 

HR.   COYNEB. 

Mr.  Willson  publishes,  in  the  Harper 
pamphlet,  i^  letter  from  Mr.  Coyner,  of 
Indiana,  in  which  Mr.  C.  says  that  he 
prefers  Willson's  to  McGuffey's  Readers, 
although  he  did  exchange  the  former  for 
the  latter,  because  (among  other  reasons) 
"the  agent  for  McGuffey's  Readers  made 
no  charge  for  the  exchange."  On  the  19th 
of  August,  1862,  Mr.  Coyner  wrote  us  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  thinking  of  changing  the  Readers 
uted  in  our  school.  We  have  been  using 
Willson's.    They  are  good,  yet  I  would  prefer 
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QtiBg  McGufiej't.  Will  70a  famiBh  at  two 
dozen  each  of  McGuffej's  New  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth,  for  introduction  or  ex- 
change?" 

And  this  is  all  he  wrote :  it  is  hie  letter 
entire;  We  replied,  saying  we  would  fur- 
nish him  the  books  desired  in  even  ex- 
change for  Willson's.  In  looking  over 
testimonials  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  McGuffe/s  and  Willson's  Headers,  we 
found  Mr.  Coyner's  letter.  As  he  stated 
that  he  "  had  been  using  Willson's  Head- 
ers, but  would  prefer  using  McGuffey's," 
we  very  naturally  inferred  that  he  liked 
McGuffey's  books  best,  and  published  his 
note  in  the  Educational  Bulletin,  Was  not 
the  infereace  a  legitimate  one?  Would 
not  you  have  published  such  a  letter,  Mr. 
Willson,  with  the  same  understanding 
that  we  had;  viz.,  that  Mr.  C.  believed 
the  books  he  solicited  for  introduction  by 
even  exchange  for  those  in  use,  to  be  more 
meritorious  and  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  his  school  than  those  he  sought 
to  displace? 

Pbofrssob  Hailman. 
Mr.  Willson  charges  us  with  having 
represented  that  Professor  Hailman,  editor 
of  the  Kentucky  School  Visitor,  is  anthor 
of  the  scathing  criticism  upon  Willson's 
Headers,  which  appeared,  a  few  months 
since,  in  that  journal  We  did  no  such 
thing.  We  stated  very  prominently,  ital- 
icising the  statement,  that  said  criticism 
was  from  the  School  Visitor^  edited  by 
Professor  Hailman,  But  as  Mr.  Willson 
has  named  Professor  Hailman  in  this 
connection,  we  take  pleasure  in  here  pub- 
lishing what  he  does  think  of  Willson's 
Readers: 

LouisviLLB,  Et^  Oct.  8, 1864. 
Willeon's  Readers  do  credit  to  the  publiih- 
ing  facilities  of  the  Harpers.  As  school- 
books,  they  manifest  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  education.  As  scientific 
text-books,  which  they  claim  to  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  do  not  deserve  the  shadow 
of  reliance.    ...  W.  N.  Hin^xiir. 

Ablb  Heplies. 
Mr.  Willson  "  commends  to  those  inter- 
ested the  able  reply  to  the  criticism"  upon 


bk  Headers,  published  in  the  Kentucky 
School  Visitor;  and  adds,  "it  seems  that, 
in  whatever  guise  the  principles  involved 
in  Willson's  Headers  are  attacked,  they 
now  meet  with  ready  and  able  defend- 
ers." 

We  commend  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cius  Willson,  author  of  these  Headers  and 
the  Harper  pamphlets,  in  thus  speaking 
of  "able  replies"  written  by  himself,  and 
"  able  defenders,"  of  whom  he  is  chie£ 

Mr.  Willson,  "Able  Defender." 

To  explain:  Some  months  ago,  Hon. 
Oran  Faville,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Iowa,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  teacher,  pub- 
lished his  views  concerning  the  merits  of 
Willson's  Series.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr, 
Willson  prepares  an  article  defending  and 
commending  his  Headers,  sends  it  to  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  to  be  remailed  from  that  point, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Iowa  Instructor  for 
publication,  cu  coming  from  an  Iowa  teach- 
er, Mr.  Briggs,  editor  of  the  lUinou 
Teacher,  having  examined  Willson's  Head- 
ers, and  finding  them  pretentious,  crude, 
and  inaccurate,  published  his  opinion  of 
them  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Teacher, 
"Able  Defender"  was  on  hand.  An  ar- 
ticle was  prepared  in  New  York,  dated 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Teacher  for  publication.  We  have  seen 
the  original  manuscript  of  both  these  ar- 
ticles, and  they  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Marcius  Willson,  A.  D.,  ["able 
defender."]  Whether  or  not  he  wrote  the 
"  able  reply  "^  to  the  severe,  but  very  fair 
and  just,  criticism  upon  his  Headers, 
which  appeared  in  the  Kentucky  School 
Visitor,  we  are  unable  to  assert  positively; 
but  we  can  say,  for  we  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  Mr.  Willson  wrote  to  a  Cincinnati 
teacher,  earnestly  soliciting,  as  a  great 
personal  favor,  that  he  would  defend 
[anonymously,  too ;  for  this  is  the  way  the 
great  "  A.  D."  of  Gotham  writes  up  and 
"  ably  defends  "  his  literary  bantlings]  his 
Headers  against  any  criticisms  which 
might  appear  against  them  in  the  Visitor, 
[See  "  A.  D.'s"  letter  to  Mr.  Hough,  page 
20.] 
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It  would  ih«ftfore  eeem  thai  Mr.  Will- 
ion  iB  in  th«  habit  of  assuming  the  role 
of  "  able  defender,"  puffing  his  own  books 
with  the  fulsome  zeal  of  an  itinerant  pat- 
ent-pill peddler,  and  snarling  and  snap- 
ping at  all  who  do  not  yield  prompt  and 
ftill  adoration  to  his  cunning  handiwork. 

Mr.  Willson  says:  "We  refer  to  the 
Allowing  hitherto  unpublished  testimo- 
nials to  the  merits  of  Willson's  Readera 
They  are  such  testimonials  as  were  never 
written  for  the  Eclectic  Series."  We  have 
only  to  say  here  that  we  do  not  write  the 
testimonials  for  our  own  Keadera  Should 
we  ever  be  tempted  to  do  so,  we  hope  to 
have  too  much  modesty  to  claim  for  the 
advertising  puffs  of  our  own  works  trans- 
tendent  exceUenoe. 

Obsoukb  Tbaohebs. 

Mr.  Willson,  "A.  D.,"  says,  in  the 
flarper  pamphlet,  that  "the  testimony 
published  in  the  Educational  Bulletin 
Would  be  worthless  as  an  exponent  of  ed- 
vcational  sentiment  among  independent 
educators."  Again,  "  a  few  obscure  teach- 
ers and  a  few  officials  have  been  found  to 
iay  in  these  pamphlets  that  Willson's 
Beaders  are  a  total  failure."  Indeed  I  did 
Mr.  Willson  consider  what  he  was  writ- 
ing? Did  he  intend  deliberately  to  insult 
the  teachers  of  the  West  by  snarling  and 
■neering  at,  and  disparaging  their  worthy 
oo-laborers,  who  ibr  years  have  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  Western  educat<Mr8  ? 

Obscure  teachers?  worthless  opinions? 
What  t  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Gran 
Faville,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Iowa;  H.  H.  Barney,  former 
State  School  Commissioner,  Ohio;  Lyman 
Harding,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati;  AlfVed  Holbrook,  Principal  of 
Bouth-western  [Ohio]  Normal  School; 
Perkins  Bass,  late  President  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University;  S.  A.  Briggs, 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher;  W.  N. 
Hailman,  editor  of  Kentucky'  School  Visi- 
tor ;  the  opinions  of  these  men,  and  such 
As  these,  worthless  t  And  are  they  to  be 
sneered  at  and  stigmatized  as  obscure 
teachers,  simply  because  they  fail  to  find 
Willson's  Beaders  possessed  of  those  su- 


perior merits  claimed  for  them  by  tlioix 

empiric  compiler — onewho^to  paraphrase 
a  great  poet,  seems  to  have  been  at  a  feast 
of  the  sciences  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

**8c{ettee  through  him  no  longer  is  the  satte. 
As  food  digested  takes  another  name." 

Upon  learning  that  Mr.  Wells,  late  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  Chicago; 
Mr.  Edwards,  President  of  the  lUinoia 
State  Normal  University;  Mr.  Baieman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Illinois,  and  other  leading  educators 
of  the  West  [see  letter  of  Bev.  R.  Andrua, 
page  22.]  disapprove  of  the  plan  of  hia 
Beaders,  we  have  no  doubt  that  "A.  D/' 
will  promptly  pronounce  these  gentlemen 
"obscure,"  and  their  opinions  "worth- 
less." 

"PfiOMOiotrs." 

After  the  foregoing,  we  are  prepared  for 
"  A.  D.'s  "  announcement,  that  California 
adopted  Willson's  Beaders,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  one  year  thereafter,  "they 
were  introduced  into  all  her  schools,  ex- 
cept those  of  one  city."  What!  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  of  California, 
those  of  a  single  city  excepted,  in  one 
yearl  Who  that  knows  aught  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  school-books  be- 
lieves this?  We  know  of  cases  where 
agents  for  Willson's  Beaders  have  labored 
industriously  for  over  two  years,  confining 
their  efforts  to  two  or  three  counties,  and 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  only  a  partial 
introduction  of  these  hooka 

SalaHikd  AOBKtS. 
''A.  D."  attempts  a  base  deception  in 
representing  that,  until  recently,  the  Har- 
pers have  employed  no  agents  for  Wfll- 
son's  Beaders.  He  says:  "Why  have 
Willson's  Beaders  alone,  which  until  re- 
cently have  not  had  a  single  salaried  agent 
to  represent  them,"  etc.  For  shame,  airl 
Bight  well  do  you  and  the  educational 
public  know,  that  for  the  past  two  ye&n 
the  country  has  been  swarming  with  agents 
for  W  ill  son' s  Beaders.  Th  ey  m  ay  be  found 
in  every  State,  in  nearly  every  county  of 
the  West  We  are  assured  that  the  Har- 
pers employ  one  man  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  up  and  select  suitable 
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ptrtieB  to  act  as  agents  for  Willson's 
books. 

These  agents  are  untiring,  both  in  sea- 
oon  and  out  of  season,  in  their  efforts 
against  McGuffey's  Readers,  and  for  Will- 
fion'a  They  importune  teachers,  they 
worry  and  annoy  school  oiRcers,  they 
inierest  petty  book-dealers,  they  hyper- 
oiticiae  McGuffey's  books,  puffing  Will- 
son's,  ad  nataeoMj  and  slander  and  mis- 
represent the  publishers  of  the  Eclectic 
Seriea,  with  a  fluency,  hardihood,  and 
ODflcrupalousness  plainly  showing  that 
they  haye  profited  by  the  example  and 
instructions  emanating  from  ^anklin 
Sguare. 

But  perhaps  ''Able  Defender"  will 
claim  that  these  agents  are  not  *' salaried 
agents.''  Indeed!  Do  they  work  for 
nothing?  Do  they  labor  early  and  late, 
through  pure,  disinterested  love  for  Will- 
son's  Headers,  their  colnpiler,  or  publish- 
ers? Surely  this  is  a  self-sacrificing  age, 
and  here  are  your  genuine  philanthropists, 
animated  by  a  missionary  zeal  that  would 
hare  done  credit  to  Father  Hennepin, 
Sliot,  or  Las  Casaa.  But,  no,  responds 
the  great  "A.  D.,"  our  agents  are  not 
'^  salaried  i"  we  pay  them  no  money ^  only 
hookt.  Pray,  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween paying  a  man  $200  to  work  for  the 
introduction  of  your  Readers,  or  letting 
him  have  $300's  worth  of  books  for  $100, 
the  agent  agreeing  to  render,  in  return, 
$200*8  worth  of  agency  labor. 

Not  content  with  misrepresenting  our 
Readers  and  vilifying  their  publishers, 
these  agento  have  sought  to  permanently 
ezdnde  our  books  from  the  market,  by 
exchanging  Willson's  Readers  for  McGuf- 
fe/s  with  country  book-dealers,  exacting 
aa  a  condition  that  the  dealer  should  no 
longer  keep  our  books  for  sale,  thereby 
ampeUing  the  people  to  buy  Willson's 
Rcadera 

"A.  D."  Bbcombs  Ikdionant. 

Mr.  Willson  does  not  like  it  because  we 
re-introduce  our  books  by  even  exchange 
into  schools  from  which  the  agents  for  his 
Readers  have  removed  them ;  and  he  works 
himself  up  to  a  refreshing  state  of  indig- 
nation  over  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the 


"agency  system  of  the  McGuffey  Publish- 
ers." And  what  has  so  provoked  the  bad 
temper  of  the  scientific  "A.  D."  ?  Simply 
this,  and  nothing  more:  we  restore  our 
books  where  they  have  been  unfairly  re- 
moved. The  publishers  of  the  Eclectic 
Series  have  not  modified  their  "agency 
system,"  because  of  the  advent  of  Will- 
son's  Readers.  They  are  pursuing  the 
same  "even  tenor  of  their  way"  that 
they  have  been  pursuing  for  years,  and 
they  take  pleasure  in  assuring  "A.  D." 
that  they  know  of  no  good  reason  for 
changing  their  course. 

A  Lib  Nailbd. 
Messra  Willson  k  Harpers  are  remark- 
ably proper  gentlemen.  They  esteem  it  a 
great  moral  wrong  to  introduce  school- 
books  by  even  exchange-~especially,  where 
theirs  are  the  books  removed  They 
would  have  the  public  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  method  of  introducing  books  en- 
tirely new  to  them ;  that  it  is  unfair,  dia- 
reputable,  "  mischievous,  and  false."  But 
do  tkcy  ever  introduce  books  by  even  ex- 
change? Have  they  ever  removed  Mo- 
Guffey's  books?  One* would  suppose  not 
from  the  tone  of  their  paraphleta  To 
settle  this  question  beyond  all  doubt,  how- 
ever, they  say :  "  We  have  never  given  our 
Readers  to  schools  in  order  to  remove 
theirs,  except  in  one  retaliatory  instance." 
Kever  given  them  but  in  one  instance,  and 
then  in  retaliation  J  Read  the  following, 
and  decide  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  statements  of  Messra  Willson  it 
Harpers: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dee.  24, 1864. 
Mbssbs.  Baboint,  Wiubon  k  Hi:fKLB, 

GsNTLMiN : — Yonr  letter  asking  the  terms 
upon  which  Willson's  Readers  were  intro- 
duced into  our  schooli  has  been  received,  and 
in  reply  I  will  say  that  they  were  exchanged 
free  qf  cost.  Youra,  very  truly, 

A.  C.  Shobtbidgs,  Superintendent, 

LxBAVOir,  O.y  Jan,  16, 1865. 
This  may  certify  that  MeGufTey't  Readers, 
which  had  been  in  satisfaotory  use^  for  ten 
years,  in  the  schools  of  Lebanon,  were  re- 
moved by  even  exchange  for  Willson's  Readers, 
in  the  fall  of  1863.  William  Adams, 

Late  Member  of  School  Board, 
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LsBANOir,  0.,  Dee,  2Z,  1864. 

Ml8SS0.  SaBOBNT,  WiLSOM  ic  HlKKLly 

Gbntlehen:—  .  .  .  Willson's  Readers 
were  introduced  into  the  Lebanon  BchooU 
hj  eyen  ezhange  for  McGuffey's,  then  in 
use    ....  Respectfullj, 

C.  W.  Kimball,  Superintendent, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  notwithstanding 
"Able  Defender"  stoutly  asserts  that 
Willson's  Readers  have  never  been  given 
in  even  exchange  for  McGuffey's  in  but 
one  instance,  they  were  given  into  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis  and  Lebanon; 
and  they  were  given,  not  in  retaliation  for 
the  removal  of  Willson's  Readers  from 
those  schools,  as  "  A.  D."  asserts,  for  Mc- 
Gnffey's  Readers  had  been  in  satisfactory 
and  undisturbed  use  in  the  schools  of  both 
these  cities  for  many  years.  Here  is  a 
plain,  clear  case  of  downright  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Harper 
pamphlet  Mr.  Willson  has  written  his- 
tory. The  reliability  of  his  historic  com- 
positions may  be  judged  from  his  facility 
in  "tangling  truth,"  as  illustrated  in  this 
and  other  instances  we  have  pointed  out 
in  our  rejoinder. 

UXSOLIOITBD   RsOOXMEKDATIOirS. 

Mr.  Willson  says:  "In  March,  1863, 
the  State  of  Indiana  officially  adopted  his 
Readers,  without  any  effort  of  the  author  or 
publisher  to  secure  that  end."  Of  course, 
the  author  and  publishers  did  nothing,  nor 
was  it  necessary,  so  long  as  their  agent, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Parsons,  was  on  the  ground, 
laboring  untiringly  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Willson's  books.  But  the  idea 
Mr.  Willson  seeks  to  convey  is  that  his 
Readers  were  recommended  without  any 
effort  having  been  made  by  any  one  in 
the  interest  of  the  Harpers  to  secure  their 
recommendation.  He  desires  to  have  it 
understood  that  his  Readers  are  making 
their  own  way;  that  their  intrinsic  merits 
are  so  great  and  obvious  as  to  command 
the  favor  of  educators.  In  this  connection, 
we  invite  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Willson  to  Mr.  Hough  (See  p.  20),  in 
which  he  says: 

"  If  we  can  get  the  recommendation  of  the 
Association,  we  could  probably  get  that  of  the 


Boards  and  then  Kentacky  would  be  a  good 
field  for  us.  .  .  .  If  yoa  can  inform  me 
of  influential  teachers  in  Kentucky,  whose 
influence  would  be  potent  in  the  Teachers' 
Association,  please  do  so,  and  if  you  can,  in 
any  way,  influence  matters  there  in  our  fa- 
vor, I  will  reciprocate  if  cYcr  opportunity 
oflers." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  "Able  Defender"  is 
vigilant  and  active,  anxious  and  ready  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  power  to  "get"  the 
recommendations  of  Teachers'  Associar  "" 
tions  and  State  Boards;  and  yet  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  only  necessaiy 
that  his  Readers  should  be  seen  in  order 
that  they  may  be  commended  above  all 
other  school-books. 

No  PROYOOATION. 

Mr.  Willson  asserts,  that "  the  publishers 
of  McGuffey's  Readers  have  received  no 
provocation  whatever  ffom  us;  we  have 
never  attacked  them  nor  any  of  thehr  pub- 
lications." We  have  now  before  us  a 
pamphlet  of  48  pages,  issued  by  the  Har- 
pers in  1863,  in  which  they  seek  by  very 
unfair  representations  to  injure  the  circu- 
lation and  sale  of  McGuffey's  Readera 
This  pamphlet  was  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  West,  long  before  we  ?iad 
ever  written  and  published  one  line  of  erit' 
idem  upon  Willson* s  books.  Indeed,  until 
now,  we  have  never  published  a  line  of 
our  own  criticisms  upon  Willson's  Bead- 
ers.  We  have  published  in  our  Eduett- 
tional  Bulletins^  but  without  note  or  com- 
ment, the  opinions  of  educators  and 
teachers  who  had  examined  and  tested 
these  Readers,  and  found  them  a  failure 
We  did  this,  in  order  to  meet  the  misrep* 
resentations  of  the  multitude  of  agents 
traversing  the  country  in  all  directions, 
seeking  to  introduce  Willson's  Readers  to 
the  displacenoent  of  our  own,  and  indus- 
triously engaged  in  distributing  the  Har- 
per attack  upon  McGuffey's  books. 

We  regret  the  necessity  forced  upon  us 
of  writing  and  circulating  these  pagea 
We  are  not  the  first  aggressors  upon  any 
one;  but  we  claim,  and  shall  exercise,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  self-defense 
when  assailed.  . 
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Mr.  Willson  eupplements  hia  strictures  upon  the  "  BloomiDgton  Beport,"  with  an 
Article  entitled  "A  Bbisf  Kbvibw  op  McGufpey's  Readbrs." 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  accuracy  of  statement  goes,  this  brief  review  of  our 
Critic  is  his,  only  in  arrangement  The  material  for  his  warfare  upon  McGuffey's 
Readers,  is  not  of  his  own  collecting.  His  shot  and  shell  are  of  Western  manufao- 
torc  He  evidently  did  not  look  well  to  the  quality,  though  boastful  of  the  quantity 
of  his  war  munitions.  Afler  declaring  the  war  defensive  and  not  quite  to  his  taste, 
he  says :  "  We  have  received  from  a  Western  teacher  a  flill  set  of  McGufTey's  Readers, 
all  marhed  up^  with  criticisms  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  selections." 

In  answering  this  criticism,  let  us  state  the  points  which  its  author  attempts  to 
make  against  McGufiey's  Readers.     From  a  copy  before  us,  we  quote: 

1.  Inconsistencies  in  punctuation.     See  p.  8,- par.  1. 
2L  Wrong  use  of  hyphen  in  compound  words.    See  p.  8,  pars.  1  and  2 
3.  Wrong  syllabication  and  accentuation.     See  pp.  8  and  9,  pars.  4,  5,  and  6. 
4  Evidences  of  carelessness  in  compilation,  as  evidenced  in  gramuaitioal  stniotivei 
words  misspelled,  etc.    See  p.  9,  para  7  and  8. 

These  are  all  the  points  raised  against  McGuffey's  Readers,  by  the  Willson  Critic. 
We  can  not  resist  asking  right  here,  "  Admit  it  to  be  true,  that  errors  in  punctuation, 
ayll&bication,  etc.,  do  occur  in  McGuffey's  Readers,  does  this  affect  the  plan  of  the 
Series?  Are  not  such  errors  of  the  compiler  and  printer,  easily  corrected;  and  when 
corrected,  what  do  Mr.  Willson's  criticisms  amount  to?"  To  quote  from  his 
pamphlet,  are  they  not  "trivial  criticisms?"  On  the  other  hand,  correct  the  plan 
of  Willflon's  Readers,  and  they  cease  to  exist  as  WilUon'e  Readers ! 

Now,  while  we  intend  to  show,  that  Willson's  Readers  are  open  to  the  severest 
criticism  upon  all  the  points  where  McGuffey's  have  been  assailed,  we  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  we  do  not  mainly  rest  our  condemnation  of  Willson's  Readers 
upon  these  grounds.  We  aver,  and  with  us  a  large  majority  of  the  best  Educators 
of  the  country  agree,  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Daniel  Holbrook, 

L  ^'Thb  Plak  of  Willson's  Rbadbrs  is  Bad," 

Aiad  until  this  "plan"  is  changed,  "no  learning  nor  literary  skill  can  make  these 
books  acceptable." 

This  plan,  to  quote  the  author^  "  is  to  popularize  to  the  capacities  of  children,  the 
higher  English  branches  of  study."  We  answer,  "  Your  plan,  Mr.  W.,  may  be  an 
admirable  one,  if  well  carried  out,  by  which  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  higher 
English  branches,  but  is  a  very  poor  one  by  which  to  teach  Reading." 

(a)  As  evidence  that  Mr.  Marcius  Willson  agrees  with  us  regarding  the  feilure  of 
his  "  plan,"  let  us  state,  that  although  a  6th  and  7th  Reader  were,  in  1860,  "  already 
considerably  advanced,"  and  were  "to  be  issued  without  unnecessary  delay,"  (see 
preface  to  Willson's  4th  R.)  these  higher  books  have  not  yet  made  their  advent;  and, 

(9) 
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we  learn,  are  liever  to  greet  the  expectant  public.    Let  us  see  Willaon's  6th  and  7th 
Readers,  Messrs.  Harper!* 

(b)  We  add  the  following,  as  significant  evidence  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
our  Common  Schools,  for  whom  these  "pearls  at  random  strung"  are  collected,  do' 
not  appreciate  Mr.  Willson's  "science  simplified:" 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  exchange  Willson's  Readers  for  McGnffefa, 
Upon  examination  of  Willson's  Readers  thus  exchanged,  we  find  that  the  pages  con- 
taining the  "science  popularized"  are  generally  unsoiled,  while  the  few  pages  given 
to  choice  selections  from  standard  authors,  are  soiled  and  thumbed  from  use.  Why 
is  this? 

2.  Tbbathent  of  Elooutiok  iv  Willson's  Readebs. 

As  the  greater  contains  the  less,  the  general  plan  of  these  Readers  being  "bad^** 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  defective  in  detail.  As  the  plan  is,  avowedly,  "  to 
popularize  science,"  is  it  at  all  strange  that  elocution  should  have  a  secondary  place 
in  the  Series  ?  Or  does  Mr.  Willson  design  to  skeletonize  elocution  somewhere  in  his 
"promised"  6th  and  7th  Readers,  as  he  has  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  etc.,  in  the 
lower  books  ? 

(a)  Willson's  Readers  are  very  defective  in  the  important  department  of  culture  of 
the  voice.  Until  the  5th  book  is  reached,  there  is  not  one  word  of  instruction  given, 
to  either  pupil  or  teacher,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  using  and  strengthening  the 
lungs  and  muscles  of  the  chest,  or  of  giving  power  and  tone  to  the  organs  of  speech, 
by  breathings,  exploding  the  vowel  sounds,  etc.  In  fact,  save  a  few  lines  here  and 
there  found  in  this  Reader,  the  whol«  subject  of  the  means  and  method  of  vocal 
culture  is  practically  ignored  in  Willson's  Series  of  Readers  I 

(b)  Willson's  Readers  give  an  undue  prominence  to  ^^Injlections"  in  the  elocution- 
ary matter  which  they  present  To  show  that  we  "speak  by  the  card,"  we  call 
attention  to  the  following  facta,  gathered  from  a  careful  examination  of  these  books; 
and  which  we  ask  our  readers  to  verify. 

Willson's  Primer  and  First  Reader  are  mostly  made  up  of  lessons  requiring  the 
use  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections.  Some  entire  lessons  are  composed  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  This  feature  is  pushed  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent  in  these 
books,  as  to  make  them  tiresome  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  child. 

The  2d  Reader  contains  about  four  pages  of  elocutionary  matter,  all  of  which  la 
dpon  inflections. 

The  3d  Reader  contains  six  pages  of  "  Elements  of  Elocution,"  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept part  of  one  page,  is  upon  inflections. 

The  4th  Reader  contains  precisely  the  same  Elocutionary  matter  as  the  3cl,  vix. : 
six  pages,  upon  inflections. 

The  6th  Reader  contains  what  the  author  styles  "the  Higher  Principles  of  Elo- 
cution," in  all,  27  pages  of  Elocutionary  matter,  of  which  17  pages  are  given  to  in- 
flections. 

(c)  Willson's  Readers  contain  no  rules  or  suggestions  until  the  Fifth  Reader  ts 
reached,  upon  Pitch,  Force,  Stress,  Quality,  Quantity,  ^nd  Movement,  each  of  which 
is  certainly  of  equal  importance  with  inflections.     Why  this  neglect? 

(d)  The  selections,  especially  in  the  4th  and  5th  Readers,  are  mostly  didactic, 
descriptive,  or  narrative.     There  is  a  dearth  of  the  emotional  or  passionate,,  and  tho 

•NoTB. — Since  the  above  was  written,  we  learn  that  Messrs.  Harper  have  advertised  that 
they  will  soon  issue  two  Intermediatt  Readers  of  the  Willson  Series  j  one,  intermediate  between 
the  2d  and  3d,  the  other,  between  the  3d  and  4th  Readers.  Moreover,  we  learn  through 
Willson's  agents  and  other  interested  parties,  that  the  "plan"  of  these  Readers  is  to  ba 
changed,  and  that  further  "  simplifications  of  science ''  need  not  be  appr^ended. 
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entire  series  is  wantiDg  in  amnsing  and  sprightly  selections,  while  of  the  senatorial 
style,  there  are  but  two  selections  in  the  entire  five  books ! 

3.  Thb  Gradation  of  Willson's  Readers. 

Willson's  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Readers  are,  to  a  large  extent)  compends  of  scieotillio 
matter,  adapted  by  the  compiler  to  the  place  held  in  the  Series. 

We  submit  whether,  if  such  matter  were  well  adapted,  it  would  be  best  for  a  read- 
ing book;  but,  unfortunately,  the  author's  adaptation  is  too  frequently  an  adoption 
of  the  language  of  the  naturalist;  even  to  the  extent  of  using  technical  terms  and 
the  phraseology  of  science. 

The  4th  and  5th  Readers  are  particularly  objectionable  in  this  respect  Let  the 
reader  look  at  the  exposition  of  Natural  Philosophy,  4th  R.,  pp.  293  to  332  inclusive, 
and  5th  Reader,  pp.  317  to  356  inclnsive;  of  Chemistry,  pp.  415  to  442  inclusive;  and 
Geology,  pp.  462  to  488  inclusive!  Yet  this  matter  is  not  to  be  committed  for  a  reci- 
tation in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  but  is  to  be  read  as  an  elocu- 
tionary exercise  I* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  gradation  of  these  books,  we  refer  to  page  47,  1st  Reader, 
where  the  pupil  of  6  or  7  years,  is  to  read  "The  Old  Oak  Tree;"  and  to  page  135,  2d 
Reader,  where  the  pupil  of  perhaps  8  years,  is  to  read  the  selection  commencing, 
"The  world  is  full  of  beauty." 

Mr.  Marcius  Willson  descends  from  the  heights  of  philosophic  inquiry  to  the  bathos 
of  mediocre  poetry,  after  the  following  amusing  style.  In  his  5th  Reader,  p.  351,  Mr. 
Maynard,  the  Willson  philosopher,  calls  his  class  of  students  from  the  discussion  of 
the  principle,  that  "  The  density  and  elasticity  of  air  are  directly  as  the  force  of  com- 
pressi<m*\  to  the  recitation,  by  one  of  his  student  philosophers,  of  the  nursery  ballad, 

''  My  kite  1  my  kite  I    I  've  lost  my  kite  I 
Oh  1  when  I  saw  her  steady  flight,  etc." 

4.  The  Illustrations  in  Willson's  Readers. 

A  casual  observation  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  Mr.  Willson  drew  largely  on  the 
accumulated  wood-cuts  of  the  Harpers,  for  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  his  Readers. 

It  IS  evident  that  many  of  the  lessons  were  written  to  suit  the  cuts ;  and  not  the 
cuts  prepared  for  the  lessona  Thus,  in  the  3d  Reader,  the  "  Stories  from  the  Bible  " 
are  profusely  illustrated  with  the  same  cuts  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Quarto 
Bible,  issued  by  the  Harpers  some  years  since. 

These  cuts  are  not  amiss,  as  illustrating  the  Bible  Stories.  In  most  instances,  they 
are  admirable.  Only  when  they  are  used  to  illustrate  every-day  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, they  become  ludicrous  I  The  oriental  seems  scarcely  fitted  to  the  occidental. 
Often  Mr.  Willson  seems  to  be  at  his  wit's  end  to  make  his  original  matter*  and  his 
borrowed  illustration  agree.  His  ingenuity  in  this  direction  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Let  our  readers  take  his  Primer,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Readers,  note  the  character  of  the 
engravings  for  which  Mr.  W.  was  required  to  write  a  companion  lesson,  and  he  will 
turn  away  with  no  mean  opinion  of  the  author's  ingenuity.  Yet,  sometimes  the  work 
is  too  much  for  even  Mr.  Willson.     He  can  not  make  brick  without  straw  I     His 

•  NoTS. — We  Mk  teachers  to  notice,  particularly,  the  treatment  of  "  Mechanical  Powers  " 
on  p.  811,  et  seq.,  of  Willson's  4th  Reader  I  What  wonder  that  the  Author,  knowing  that  his 
4th  Reader  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  of  the  Grammar  grades,  should  make, 
through  his  philosophical  teacher,  p.  807,  4th  R.,  the  following  admission :  "  I  am  aware  that 
the  explanation  I  have  attempted  requires  more  knowledge  of  philosophy  than  I  could  expect 
from  you  now ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  to  understand  so  difficult  a  matter  clearly  at  present", 
etc.— If  this  matter  is  too  difficult  to  be  understood,  ought  it  to  be  placed  in  a  fourth  Reader^ 
Mr.  Willson  r 
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attempt  to  do  ao  is  sufficiently  amusing.  Note  the  lesson,  Isl  Header,  p.  79,  where  the 
scanty  clothing  of  the  main  figure,  is  thus  accounted  for,  naturally  enough,  by  the 
accommodating  author:  "His  legs  and  feet  are  bare;  for  he  Htcs  in  a  warm  country, 
and  he  does  not  need  so  many  clothes  as  we  dof '' 

Just  BO,  Mr.  Willson,  and  a  large  number  of  your  illustrations  need  the  same  special 
pleading,  to  excuse  their  appearance  in  your  Readers.  See  illustrations.  Primer,  pp. 
n,  20,  21,  29,  30,  etc.,  etc. ;  Ist  Reader,  pp.  22,  23,  24,  46,  62,  etc.,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  finest  success  achiered  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  W.  is  on  p.  30,  2d  R 
Here  was  a  task  from  which  a  bolder  man  might  shrink  I  Giyen  a  comic  illostration 
from  some  humorous  book  of  Eastern  travel,  in  which  a  native  is  carrying  a  European 
across  a  brook.  Mr.  Willson  is  to  "adapt  it"  to  the  juvenile  comprehension;  and 
his  success  is  gratifying;  for  it  shows  that  the  true  artist,  out  of  the  most  meager 
materials,  often  achieves  his  highest  successes.  Mr.  Willson  Uius  seriously  aoconnta 
for  the  ludicrous  character  of  the  illustration;  "It  is  a  warm  couniry  where  these 
men  are.  We  can  tell  that  by  the  palm-tree  which  grows  there  Palm-treee  do  not 
grow  in  this  country." 

"TRIVIAL  CRITICISMa" 

It  is  a  noticeable  fkct,  that  the  entire  criticism  made  by  the  Willson  critic  against 
McGuffey's  Readers,  consists  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  ^^  trivial  eritieisms."* 

Adopting  the  same  order  and  method  used  by  Mr.  Willson  in  criticising  McOufiTe/s 
Readers,  let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Willson's  Readers : 

1.  "Inconsistencies  in  Pxtnctttation.'* 
In  Willson' 8  Primer,  we  find,  on 

PL  18,  "See  the  boy."  p.  20,  "See  the  owl  I" 

p.  19,  "  See  the  old  dog."  P-  19,  "  How  sly  he  is ! " 

p.  21,  "See  my  new  top."  p.  23,  "Get  upi    Get  upi" 

In  Willson's  1st  Reader,  we  find, 

pt    3,  "  See  the  moon."  p.  41,  "  See  the  boys  run  I " 

p.  27,  "  See  how  it  curls."  p.  58,  "  See  the  sun  rise  1 " 

In  Willson*s  2d  Reader,  p.  41,  we  find,  "John,  John,  come  here,  John."  and 
p.  59,  "  Mary !  Mary  I  there  is  a  bug  on  you,"  etc. ;  p.  97,  "  What  a  fine  old  cow 
this  is."    Notice,  also,  confusion  of  punctuation  of  entire  Lesson  ix,  p.  121. 

We  find  "O  no,"  the  punctuation  of  which,  in  McGuflfey's  Readers,  Mr.  WOlson 
criticises,  written  with  every  variety  of  punctuation. 

Primer,  p.  34,  "  0  do  let  me  see  them  !  "—1st  R,  p^  17,  "  0  no."— p.  44,  "  0,  do  come 
here  I  "—2d  R.,  p.  134,  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,"  etc.— 3d  R.,  p.  25,  "O,  bird  of 
glad  tidings!"— p.  59,  "Oh,  do  not  kill  the  child:"— p.  72,  "Oh  fie,  my  little  man!"— 
p.  151,  "Oh  bury  me,"  etc.— p.  262,  "oh I  how  wise." 

See  also  4th  R.,  pp.  47,  52,  75,  83,  99,  112,  139,  etc  In  the  5th  Reader  it  is  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded ;"  we  can  not  give  a  tenth  part  of  our  referencea  Let  a  few 
suffice.    See  pp.  35,  41,  50,  86,  104,  158,  160,  219,  311,  etc 

On  p.  20,  Primer,  we  find,  "Yes,  it  can  fly,"  etc  and  "Yes;  it  is  a  bee"  On  the 
same  page,  "No;  not  a  bug,*'  and  p.  21,  "No:  do  not  do  it"    On  p.  25,  "Yes;  I 

•  Note.— In  the  use  of  this  term  "  irioial  criiiciatn,**  we  quote  Mr.  WilUon's  pamphlet.  Ve 
believe  *' error"  never  to  be  "irivitd,"  Science  should  be  exact.  An  error  should  never 
meet  the  eye  of  a  child  in  a  text-book.  We  desire  to  make  McGufiey's  Headers  as  nearly 
perfect  tB  possible ;  and  to  this  end  would  thank  practical  educators  for  suggestions.  We  can 
but  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Willson  for  pointing  out  the  few  errors  in  our  Readers,  which  a  dili- 
gent  search  has  discovered. 
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can  get  np,"  etc  and  "Yee,  you  may  go",  etc  On  p.  40,  "Yes;  that  will  do."  and 
"Yes,  my  doll,"  etc  In  1st  Reader,  compare  the  punctuation  of  ^^yes"  and  "no," 
pp.  18  and  21. 

We  hesitate  to  tax  our  readers  with  further  examples  of  these  loose,  irregular,  and 
noTel  methods  of  punctuation;  but  the  2d  Reader,  being  a  grade  higher,  it  would 
6eem  the  author  aimed  to  make  its  punctuation  a  grade  worse.  A  few  illustrations : 
On  p.  18,  "Yes,  Tip  may  play",  etc  and  "No;  pigs  do  not  eat  hay,"— p.  27,  "Yes; 
one  goose",  etc  and  "Yes,  and  I  see",  etc. — p.  39,  "A  barn,  or  shed."  and,  three  lines 
below,  "  A  basin  or  tub" — p.  70,  "  They  are  or^^ans,  too."  and,  same  page,  "  You  can 
write  letters  too." 

2.  Use  op  Hyphen  ik  CoMPoxjyD  Words. 

In  hifi  review  of  KcGaffey's  Iteaders,  Ifr.  Willson  gives  a  list  of  compound  words, 
whie^,  he  states,  both  Webster  and  Worcester  consolidate^  but  which  McGuffey  sepor 
nUe*  by  the  hyphen.  We  reproduce  this  list  entire,  and  call  attention  to  the  aston* 
Ishiiig  inaccuracy  of  its  statements. 

We  give  the  three  audiorities — ^WiUaon,  Worcester^  and  Webster,  using  the  Revised 
Quarts  EdUume  of  Worcester  and  Webster: 

WiLLsoK.  Wkbstsb.  WoacnnB. 

bitokboerd  bUokboerd  black-board 

kingbird  kingbird  kingbird 

peaoemaken  peace^makere  peaee-makere 

reindeer  reindeer  reindeer 

birthday  birthday  birthday 

honeycomb  Kojiey-comh  koney-comh 

livelong  livelong  livelong 

playmate  playmate  playmate 

dogstar  dogstar  dog-star 

bloodthirsty  blood-thirsty  Uood-thirsiy 

honeysuokle  honeysuckle  honeysackle 

Bomeihing  something  something 

spellbound  spell-bound  spellbound 

coextensive  co-extensive  coextensive 

reappear  re-appear  reappear 

The  above  is  a  list  of  fifteen  words,  which  Mr.  Willson  asserts  both  Webster  and 
Worcester  consolidate.  The  facts  are,  Webster  writes  6  of  these  words  with  the  hy- 
phen; Worcester,  5;  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  3;  and  either  Webster  or  Wor^ 
eester,  8. 

Now,  WUlson  either  had  consulted  these  authorities  which  he  cites,  when  he  made 
the  above  statement,  or  he  had  not  If  he  had,  he  knew  that  his  statements  were 
false,  when  he  wrote  them  1  If  he  had  not,  he  is  guilty  of  both  falsehood  and  gross 
fraud.     He  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  that  beat  suite  him  1  * 

Following  this  list,  Mr.  Willson  introduces  a  second,  with  the  following  grand 


•NoTB. — Vfe  have  just  received  an  exceedingly  able  critique  upon  Willson's  Readers,  written 
by  Prof.  8.  8.  Haldeman,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  author  of  the  famous  Treveiyan  Prige  Essay,  m 
which  it  is  shown  that  these  Readers  are  as  faulty  in  point  of  seientijie  accuracy,  as  is  this 
Harper- Willson  Critic  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  Webster  and  Worcester. 

Thoee  who  know  Prof.  Haldeman's  reputation  for  accurate  scholarship  will  weigh  well  his 
condemnation  of  Willson's  Readers.  He  says,  "  It  will  have  been  seen  that  if  these  animad- 
versions (or  one-half  of  them)  are  well  founded,  the  Series  forms  a  mass  of  scientific  char- 
latanism probably  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  education,  and  the  defects  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  to  remove  them,  the  books  (except  by  a  verbal  fiction)  would  cease  to  be  Will 
box's  RsADns."    See  Haldixix's  '*  Notu  on  WiUsonU  Beaders,"  p.  21,  par.  108. 
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flourish  of  trumpeta  as  introductory.  '^  The  following  compound  words,  which,  both 
Webster  and  Worcester,  and  all  good  writers^  separate  by  the  hyphen,  McGuffey  makes 
separate  words  of."  Here  follows  a  list  of  30  words,  in  8  of  which  Mr.  Willson  has 
either  not  consulted,  or  has  willfully  and  maliciously  misrepresented  them.  Follow- 
ing are  the  8  words  written  by  either  Webster  or  Worcester  wiihoiU  the  hyphen, 
but  which  Willson  asserts  both  Webster  and  Worcester  write  with  the  hyphen: 
beechnuty  appletree^  beechtree^  palmirety  somebody^  fireplace.^  and  bookcase;  roadside^  is  not 
given  by  either,  but  both  write  roadway  without  the  hyphen. 

But  not  content  with  these  two  lists,  Mr.  Willson  introduces  a  third,  with  this  item 
of  information  concerning  the  practice  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  "a//  good 
writers:"  "the  following  compounds,  which  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  all 
good  writers^  separate  by  the  hyphen,  McGuffey  consolidates"  Fifteen  words  are  given 
in  this  list  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Willson  designedly  misrepresents  Webster 
and  Worcester;  not  to  say,  ^^  all  good  writers  J"  Is  it  not,  rkther,  charitable  to  be- 
lieve that  he  takes  these  words  on  the  authority  of  '*a  Western  teacher,  who  has 
marked  up  [Qy.  What  has  he  written  himself  doumf  See  Dogberry.]  a  fall  set  of 
McGuffey's  Readers,  with  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  criticisms"  Of  the  fifteen 
words  given,  we  find  that  either  Webster  or  Worcester  consolidates  sundial^  workhousCf 
moonbeamSf  and  heirloom.     Vineclad  is  not  found  in  Webster's  Quarta 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  has  left  for  the  6th  Reader  of  his  Scientific 
Series,  the  consideration  of  a  curious  fish  (of  the  order  Cephalopoda,  genus  Sepia,) 
known  to  the  naturalist,  commonly  called  the  cuttle-Jish.  This  cunning  fish,  to  hide 
itself  from  its  pursuers,  throws  out  a  black  liquor  which  darkens  the  waters  around, 
and  so  conceals  itself  in  a  cloud  of  its  own  making.  Mr.  Willson  seems  to  have 
made  diligent  study  of  the  habits  of  this  queer  fish.  He  hopes  to  divert  attention 
firom  the  errors  of  his  Readers,  and,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  to  hide  himself  in  his  own 
ink! 

But  we  do  not  design  to  let  him  off  thus.  From  a  "  full  set"  of  Willson's  Readers, 
we  quote  a  few  novel  methods  of  writing  compound  words  adopted  by  Willson, 
though  condemned  by  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  if  not  ^^  all  good  writers!" 


WlLLSOV. 

Wkbstkb. 

WORCKSTBB. 

2d 

B., 

.p.   24, 

BchoolmateB 

school-mates 

school-mates 

(d 

tt 

"  155, 

sea  otter 

■ea-otter 

sea-otter 

ti 

tt 

"  167, 

tea  horse 

sea-horso 

sea-horse 

ti 

it 

"  169, 

sea  lion 

sea-lion 

sea-lion 

tt 

tt 

«  188, 

river  horse 

river-horse 

river-horse 

t( 

tt 

"  217, 

musk  ox 

musk-ox 

musk-ox 

4th 

u 

«    97, 

turkey  buzzard 

turkey-buzzard 

H 

tt 

tt     tt 

carrion  crow 

carrion-crow 

carrion-crow 

it 

it 

tt     tt 

hawk  owl 

hawk-owl 

hawk-owl 

tt 

tt 

«  100, 

firefly 

fire-fly 

fire-fly 

tt 

tt 

"  121, 

canary  bird 

canary-bird 

canary-bird 

tt 

tt 

«  121, 

snowbird 

snow-bird 

snow-bird 

tt 

tt 

"  144, 

rock  pigeon 

rock-pigeon 

rock-pigeon 

tt 

ft 

"  184, 

sweet  flag 

sweet-flag 

sweet-flag 

&th 

tt 

"  175, 

live  oak 

live-oak 

live-oak 

(( 

tt 

"  187, 

tiger  flower 

tiger-flower 

tiger-flower 

tt 

It 

"  265, 

sea  devil 

sea-devil 

sea-devil 

at 

tt 

"  801, 

hedgerows 

hedge-rows 

hedge-rows 

tt 

tt 

tt     tt 

bittersweet 

bitter-sweet 

bitter-sweet 

tt 

tt 

tt     tt 

bindweed 

bind-weed 

bind-weed 

Willson  often  writes  the  same  compound  words  differently  in  different  places. 
Thus,  we  find  in  1st  Reader,  p.  45,  screech^wl,  and  4th  R.,  p.  97,  screech  owl;  3d  R., 
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p.  119,  wUd-caUy  and  p.  190,  wild  hoar;  4th  K,  p.  78,  waier  birds  and  kmd  hirdsj  and 
on  pu  87,  wild-fowl  and  water-fowl;  same  book,  p.  225,  i^ocA  j>/um,  and,  a  few  lines 
below,  sea-sand;  5th  K.,  p.  194,  we  have  harvest  moon  and  harvest  home^  and,  on  ^oitm 
page,  harvest-^noon  and  Aan;e«<-Aom«. 

On  page  8,  Harper-Willson  pamphlet,  we  are  informed  that  both  Webster  and 
Worcester,  and  ^^cdl good  writers"  diyide  fire-place  and  day-time  with  a  hyphen;  but 
on  pi  485,  5th  K.,  we  tnd  fireplace^  and  p.  133,  3d  B.,  daytime,  written  without  the 
hyphen. 

Take  a  few  more  examples,  which  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  "all  good 
writers,"  agree  should  be  written  with  the  hyphen ;  but  which  Willson  writes  without  it, 
thus:  2nd  R.,  p.  109,  grayheard;  3d  B.,  p.  246,  seabirds ;  4th  B.,  p.  78,  dissecting  knife; 
p:  79,  climbing  hook ;  p.  107,  red  flowering ;  p.  165,  swanlike ;  p.  170,  parent  bird;  5th 
R,  pL  199,  we  find  summer  shower  without  the  hyphen,  and  p.  194,  autumn-breeze  with  it^ 

3.  Syllabication  and  Accbntuatioit. 

Mr.  Willson  makes  a  most  unfair  and  unjust  criticism  upon  McGuffe/s  Beaders  in 
regard  to  Syllabication.  He  says:  "Look  on  p^  97,  3d  B.,  where  children^  against, 
giantj  going,  something,  along,  another,  etc.,  are  written  without  the  hyphen;  and  hang- 
ing, object,  swinging,  pillar,  frightened,  followed,  etc,  are  written  with  it;"  and  "so," 
exclaims  this  Critic,  "all  through  the  Third  and  Fourth  Beaders  I" 

Now,  let  us  expose  this  poor  attempt  of  Mr.  Willson  at  fraud.  A  few  words  will 
suffice;.  In  McGuffey's  1st  and  2nd  Beaders,  and  until  p.  85  of  the  3d  B,  nearly  all 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  divided  by  the  hyphen.  This  is  done  to  aid  the 
young  learner,  in  his  first  e0brts  at  reading,  and  this  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  preface 
to  the  2nd  Beader.  Again:  on  p.  85,  3d  B.,  in  a  "Note  to  the  Teacher,"  it  is  prom- 
inently stated,  that  "  henceforth  the  hyphen  is  omitted  in  a  part  of  the  words  of  each 
lesson,  as  the  pupil  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  able  profitably  to  commence  reading 
without  this  aid  Its  use  will  gradually  be  discontinued,  until  the  progress  of  the 
learner  may  render  it  proper  to  dispense  with  it  entirely." 

Now,  Mr.  Willson  either  knew  our  practice  in  regard  to  syllabication  by  use  of  the 
hyphen,  or  he  did  not  If  he  did  know  it,  by  what  name  shall  we  characterize  such 
baseness  ?  But  what  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and  relied  upon  a  convenient  "  Western 
teacher,"  with  his  "full  set  of  McGuffey's  Beaders  all  marked  up^^  with  such  criticisms? 

4  Carelbssnbss  in  Compilation. 

Mr.  Willson  cites,  "  as  evidence  of  extreme  carelessness,"  a  very  few  instances  of 
misspelled  words.  We  have  little  to  say  of  this  kind  of  mousing  criticism.  We 
simply  remark,  that  Willson's  own  books  are  not  entirely  free  from  objections  upon 
this  scora  We  find,  for  instance,  3d  B.  p.  70,  the  word  better  witten  bettter;  p.  130, 
3d  R,  hyena,  and  p.  264,  5th  B.,  chimera,  written  hycena  and  chimcera  [Latin] — forms 
sanctioned  by  neither  Webster  nor  Worcester  as  English  spelling.  On  p.  343,  4th 
^,  we  find  Judean,  and  p.  349,  Judaan;  5th  B.,  p.  403,  suprising;  on  pt  396,  6th  B., 
skiey;  p.  157,  beech  (a  tree)  is  written  beach;  p.  291,  celebreted;  p.  233,  3d  B,  domi- 
dl;  p.  450,  5th  'R.,  forbad;  3d  R,  p.  193,  the  new  word  inhumane;  and  on  p.  357,  the 
obsolete  form  withouten, 

5.  Grammatical  Stbuotubb. 

Mr.  Willson  quotes  instances  of  an  incorrect  use  of  "as"  and  "into"  in  McGuf' 
fey's  Beaders.  The  sentences  quoted  are:  "You  are  not  oa  big  as  I  am  (so);" 
"  Her  dog  was  not  a«  big  as  a  kid  (so) ; "     "  Get  in  the  bud  (into).'* 

Truly,  as  the  Harper-Willson  critic  hath  said,  and  as  many  another  hath  said  be- 
ibre,  "They  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  1 " 

See  Willson's  Ist  R  p.  23:    "Are  they  as  old  as  the  old  man?"  (so);  and  p.  28, 
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"Could  we  work  as  well  with  one  h^nd  as  wilh  two?"  (»o) ;  2iid  R,  p.  113,  '*Th« 
birdB  sing  as  boob  as  it  begins  to  be  light"  (so);  and  on  pi  76,  **As  Boon  as  the  dogs 
were  over,"  (so);  p.  75,  "  But  as  Boon  as  he  was  on  the  other  aide,"  (so). 

On  p.  34,  let  R.,  we  find,  "  The  men  work  to  put  the  hay  in  the  bam,"  (into) ; 
Primer,  p.  21,  "A  fly  got  in  it,"  the  cup,  (into) ;  same  page,  next  line,  "  I  can  put 
tea  in  it,"  (into);  and  on  p.  24,  "May  I  put  the  bee  in  my  mug,"  (into). 

Mr.  Willson  does  not  like  the  phrase  in  McGuffey's  5th  R.,  p.  179,  ^^more  entire 
success."  We  are  sorry;  but  would  refer  him  to  Goold  Browns  Grammar  of  Oram' 
mars,  p  288,  ob.  7,  which  reads  t  "  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparing  each 
words  is  to  be  determined  according  to  their  meaning,  and  according  to  the  usage  of 
good  writers;  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  a  feeble  pedant^*  etc.  Also,  see  Bullion* s  Eng. 
Oram.,  p  42,  par.  224. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Ilarper-Willton  Critic,  we  grieve  that  Addison  wrote,  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  411:  "Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our 
senses;"  or  that  Macauley  was  led  to  speak  of  "/e««  perfect  imitations;"  or  Milton  to 
write,  "First  and  Chief  est  T 

Mr.  Willson  finds  fault  with  the  use  of  the  words  "eacA  other, ^  McG.*s  5th  R.,  pt 
139,  in  this  sentence.  "As  if  all  living  things  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  preying 
on  each  other,"  and  on  p.  219,  same  book,  "  they  fell  only  to  fasten  their  fangs  in  each 
other,"  etc.  These  selections  are  from  the  writings  of  Croly  and  Paulding,  two  au- 
thors not  unknown  to  fame.  The  criticism  lies  against  Croly  and  Paulding,  not 
against  McGuffey.  Now,  while  we  would  not  make  use  of  these  expressions  in  our 
own  compositions,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  change  the  language  of  men  of  the  ac- 
knowledged literary  reputation  of  Croly  and  Paulding.  "Would  Mr.  Willson  correct 
the  double  superlatives  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  false  accent  of  Milton  or  Chaucer? 

Again:  our  Critic  thinks  "you  had  better  try  to  sleep,"  McG.'s  «5th  R.,  p.  156,  is 
not  good  English.  Perhaps  not,  yet  Mr.  Goold  Brown,  in  his  Grammar  of  Grammars^ 
[see  p.  365,  ob.  17,]  thinks  it  is.  With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Willson,  we  still  pre- 
fer Brown.  He  also  criticises  the  sentence,  p  164,  McG.!s  5th  R,  "he  ordered  the 
coachman  to  get  forward."  "  Go  forward,^*  says  our  critic.  But  this  was  not  the 
command  of  the  man  inside  to  the  laggard  coachman.  The  order  was  "  to  get  for- 
ward" without  delay,  our  critic  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Because  Dover,  the  name  of  a  town,  is  spelled  with  a  small  d,  Mr.  Willson 
charges  McGufiey  with  using  "original"  words.  How  about  thursday  in  your  own 
books,  Mr.  W.?  He  also  calls  attention  to  tish  [a  misprint  of  ^t^A]  in  McGufiey's 
1st  Reader.  This  did  occur  in  the  old  editions  of  tliis  book,  long  since  out  of  print; 
but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  later  editions.  Qy. — Did  Mr.  Willson  base  his  criticisms 
upon  an  obsolete  edition  of  McGufiey's  books? 

Mr.  Willson  may  be  right  in  his  concluding  criticism,  3d  R,  p.  129,  "  When  the 
world  YfSiS  first  (i.  e.  newly)  created;  but  if  so,  how  is  it,  Mr.  Willson,  with  your  ^^  first 
primitive  idea  of  building?"     Willson's  5th  R.,  p.  293.  ^ 

We  should  be  ungenerous  did  we  receive  these  kind  criticisms  upon  McGufiey's 
Readers,  and  show  no  interest  in  Willson's  Series.  That  we  may  assist  Mr.  Willson 
in  "reforming  altogether"  what  is  "bad,"  we  point  out  a  few  errors  from  our  "full 
set  of  Willson's  Readers:"  2nd  R.,  p  135,  we  find  "Thou  Aave"  (hast);  3d  ^.,  p  25, 
"  beautiful  dove  thou  are  welcome  again  1 ";  8d  R.,  p.  153,  we  find  this  astonishing  sci- 
entific fact  related  of  Egypt :  "  The  ichneumon  is  kept  tame  in  Egypt,  which  is  very 
useful  in  destroying  rats,  mice,"  etc.  Had  Mr.  Willson  written,  "  He  pulled  off  his 
coat,  which  it  was  a  tolerably  hot  day,"  etc.,  we  should  have  been  less  surprised!  In 
the  1st  Reader,  p  16,  we  are  told  that  "the  bud,  in  a  few  days  will  blow  out,  and  be  a 
rose."  1st  R.,  p.  30,  we  find  "science  simplified"  after  the  following  fashion,  "huge 
and  bees  are  sofM  like  flies"  1  and  on  p.  40,  same  book,  after  the  specific  statement  that 
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"this  boy  has  found  a  nest  of  eggs  in  the  barn,"  comes  the  ^^ simplified**  statement  of  a 
general  truth,  that  "  bird*  as  well  as  heiu^  build  nesta."  We  are  informed,  Willson's 
5th  R,  p.  225,  that  "the  whale  is  not  a  fish."  Are  we  to  understand  from  the  above, 
that  '<  a  hen  is  not  a  bird  ?  "  3d  B.,  p.  172,  we  are  told  that  "  the  tusks  of  the  walrus  fur- 
nish better  ivory  than  those  of  the  elephant;"  but  on  pi  183,  that  "the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  furnish  ih^  finest  ivory."  On  p.  507,  5th  R.,  Kr.  Willson  speakfi  of  the  conti- 
naU  of  Greece." 

We  think  most  teachers  will  agree  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Faville,  State  Superintendent 
ot  Schools,  Iowa,  that  Kr.  Willson's  constant  use  of  technical  terms,  in  the  "  head 
notes"  of  lessons  designed  for  children,  is  " decidedly  objectionable."  Mr.  F.  very 
pertinently  says :  "  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced  to  a  monkey,  as  tSemnopitheeus 
MelalophoSy  and  to  a  bat,  as  Vespertilio  NoveboracensiSj  rules  for  L<ttin  and  Greek  pro- 
nunciation should  be  appended;  but  if  he  gives  these  names  no  attention,  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  lesson,  inducing  the  habit  of  *  skipping  the  hard  words.'  " 

We  copy  a  few  of  these  "  scientific  terms"  from  Willson's  3d  and  4th  Readers,  com- 
piled for  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our  schools :  Pithecia  melanocephala ;  CaU 
iihrix  sciureus ;  Canis  hycmomalis ;  Ratellus  mellivorus  ;  Myrmecophaga  jubaia ;  IHber 
zibetTUcus;  Hypsiprimus  murimus ;  Sarcoramphus  grypKus;  Meleagris  gallopavo;  Poly* 
plectron  emphanum ;  Anas  perspiciltata  ;  etc.,  etc. 

We  find  in  Willson's  books  the  following:  wo  and  woe;  ax  and  axe;  adz  and  adze; 
woful  and  woeful;  sceptre  and  scepter;  worshipped  and  worshiped;  hurra  and  hur- 
rah ;  parsnep  and  parsnip ;  madam  and  madame ;  reconnoitre  and  reconnoiier ;  skiey 
and  clayey;  Goliath  and  Goliah;  vail  and  veil;  and  ce7iter&ud  centre.  With  such  con- 
tradiction and  confasion  in  orthography,  what  is  the  child  to  accept  as  correct  spell- 
ing ?  We  also  find  cobler^  sheepcote^  sabre^  theatre^  sombre^  fibre^  spectre^  manceuvrej 
etc.,  etc.  We  might  largely  increase  this  list,  but  the  above  are  deemed  sufficient  to 
illastrate  the  character  of  these  books  in  this  particular.  , 

As  illustrative  of  Mr.  Willson's  literary  accuracy,  we  notioe  that  G.  W.  Cutter's 
'^Song  of  Steam"  on  p.  356,  5th  B.,  is  credited  to  another  author  1 

This  poem  has  a  reputation  as  wide  as  the  use  of  the  English  language.  It  was 
republished  by  Blaekwood^  and  pronounced  the  finest  lyrical  poem  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  modern  language  of  Europe.  Prof. 
Haldeman  has  exposed  Mr.  Willson's  claim  to  scientific  accuracy;  this  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  scope  of  his  literary  attainments. 

But  we  tire  of  pursuing  this  subject  further.  We  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jections against  McGuffey's  Readers,  how  ill-grounded,  false,  and  trifling  they  are,  and 
that  this  attack  of  Willson  &  Harpers  has  its  origin  in  a  desire^  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
terested author  and  publishers  of  a  rival  Series,  to  extend  the  introduction  of  their 
books,  by  impairing  the  popularity  and  injuring  the  sale  of  McGuffey's  Readers. 

But  we  have  no  fears  of  the  result  These  books  are  too  well  and  widely  known,  and 
their  merits  too  generally  appreciated  by  teachers  all  over  the  land,  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  the  truthless  assertions  of  mercenary  defamers. 

Against  honest,  manly,  independent  mticisms  we  have  no  objections  to  make.  If 
they  are  fair  and  just,  we  will  receive  them  kindly  and  thankfully,  and  make  them  the 
occasions  for  improving  our  publications,  and  rendering  them  yet  more  worthy  of  a  gen- 
erous patronage  of  the  public.  But  against  carping  hypercriticisms,  perversions,  mis- 
statements, and  downright  falsehoods,  springing  from  base  and  sordid  motives,  we  feel 
justly  indignant;  and  we  much  mistake  the  high  honor  and  manly  sentiments  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  if  they  do  not  sympathize  with  us  in  a  hearty  contempt  fox 
all  persons  who  employ  such  means  to  injure  the  interests  of  otliers,  that  they  may 
thereby  advance  their  own  selfish  plans. 
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MR.  HOUGH'S  REPLY  TO  MARCIUS  WILLSON. 

As  the  compiler  of  Willeon's  Readers  has  thoaght  proper  to  print  extracta  fh>m  my 
letters  to  him,  he  has  forced  upon  me  the  necessity  of  the  following  reply. 

During  the  winter  of  1861  and  '62,  while  considering  how  we  might  do  more  for  thai 
much-talked  o^  and  yery  little  taught  subject,  Object  Lessons,  I  saw  in  the  show-window 
of  a  book-store  a  set  of  Willson's  Readers,  and  bought  them.  Their  plan  was  novel,  and, 
in  their  general  appearance,  they  had  much  to  attract  attention.  I  thought,  by  using 
them,  our  children  would  be  more  intelligent,  and  that  our  teachers  would  find  in  them 
many  facts  that  would  aid  them  in  Object  Teaching.  Feeling  thus,  and  actuated  solely  by 
a  desire  to  benefit  the  schools  with  which  I  was  connected,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Willson;  and,  aa 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  do  any  thing  by  halves,  I  proposed  to  him  to  work  for  his  books — 
to  become  really  an  agent,  but  without  pay — a  proposition  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  quite 
agreeable  lo  both  Mr.  Willson  and  his  publishers.  Mr.  Willson  responded,  placing  at  my 
disposal  fifty-four  sets  of  his  Readers,  to  be  given  away  as  I  saw  fit.  In  my  first  letter,  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  like  his  Primer,  really  the  First  Reader,  and  hence  the  most  im* 
portant  book  of  the  Series;  and  although  I  have  used  it  in  teaching  my  own  little  boy,  I 
have  always  thought,  and  do  still  think  it  a  very  poor  hook^  one  which  no  man  would  have 
made  who  was  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  a  child.  Mr.  Willson's  response  was  as 
follows : 

"  I  inclose  herewith  an  order  on  Robert  Clarke  for  the  requisite  number  of  eets  of  the  books  for  distifbi^ 
tion,  and  shall  await  the  results  of  your  efforts  with  much  interest  1  tnut  $<m  tottl  keep  me  i^formed  af  amf 
thing  pertaining  to  the  matter  that  it  mag  be  ne^lfor  me  to  know.  If  you  need  any  of  onr  Eineational  Bulffltfiu. 
I  presume  Mr.  Clarke  has  them,  [which  I  used,  paying  the  postage  oat  of  my  own  pocket]  Be  aacnred 
that  any  thing  you  may  do  for  my  Readers  will  be  kindlg  remembered  both  by  the  publishers  and  myself.** 

Kind  and  honmrahle  tAr,  Willson  I  How  well  he  has  kept  his  promise  1  With  the  under- 
standing that  I  had  accepted  a  trust  from  Mr.  Willson,  I  kept  him  "informed"  of  many 
things,  which  he  weU  known  were  strictly  confidential  and  intended  only  for  himself. 

The  Superintendent  and  principals  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  had  long  felt  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  our  Couru  of  Study,  To  consider  this  matter,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  from  among  the  principals,  myself  of  the  number.  Though  the  main  work  of 
this  committee  was  the  revision  of  the  Course  qf  Study ^  they  also  reported  a  change  in  some 
of  the  text-books,  substituting  a  part  of  Willson's  Series  for  a  part  of  those  in  use,  giving 
neither  series  entire  in  the  course.  This  was  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  principals  by  a 
small  majority,  and  so  reported  to  the  School  Board.  But  we  were  so  anxious  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  Cottree  of  Study,  that  we  asked  the  Board  that  "  they  should  not  let  any 
action  of  ours  in  regard  to  text-books  operate  against  the  Couree  of  Study  proper."  The  result 
was,  the  Course  of  Study  was  approved,  and  the  following  report  of  the  Text-Book  Committee 
against  Willson's  Readers,  indorsed  by  the  Superintendent,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Board: 

Report  of  thb  Text-Book  Comuitteb. 

To  ihe  Board  of  Tnuteeet  Cineiwnati  Public  Behooh, 

Obittucxcn  :— Tour  Committee  on  Text-Books  report  back  to  your  Honorable  Board  the  Course  of  Stady 
proposed  by  the  Principals*  Aasooiation,  and  referred  to  us  at  your  last  session,  and  recommend  its  ikdop- 
tion  *wiih  the  following  amendment,  tia :  the  adoption  of  **Mc6nirey'8  New  Readers  "  instead  of  "  Will- 
son's  Readers." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  "WOhon'a  Beadera*^  is  an  attempt  **to  popalarin,  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, the  higher  English  branches  of  study,"  especially  the  Natarsl  Scienoes,  and  the  Depioiment  of  Ani- 
mal Life.  By  an  examination  of  the  books,  we  find  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Oonchology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Architecture,  etc.,  treated  of  in  them. 

Tour  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  studies  like  the  above,  which  require  of  the  mature  intellect, 
months  of  constant  study  and  close  application  to  eomprehend  even  their  rudiments,  can  not  be  masteied 
by  childrenr-and,  at  best,  that  the  eHenoae  can  not  be  learned  inaUmUaUg  in  a  reading  leesoa. 

The  main  object  of  all  series  of  School  Readers  is  to  properly  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  reading; 
and,  if  to  become  a  good  reader  requires  his  undivided  attention,  and  long-continued  and  frequent  practice, 
with  reference  to  articulation,  emphasis,  inflection,  pitch,  tone,  etc.,  the  introduction  of  another  study  can 
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only  diTide  bis  attention  koA  WMken  hia  montal  grup.   EzpMiaooe  teaohes  that  two  things  can  not  ba 
«•«  taoght  at  tha  same  time. 

Willaon^s  Readera  give  evidence  of  haste  and  extreme  eareleasness  on  the  part  of  the  compiler. 

Webater  is  the  standard  of  aathority  in  orthography  in  our  Schools,  but  Willson  follows  Worcester  in 
some  selections,  and  Webster  in  others. 

Willson's  Series  is  defective  in  gradation  and  progressiveness  of  arrangement— many  of  the  exercises 
of  the  Third  Reader  being  quite  as  difficult  as  those  of  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Readers.    .    .    . 

In  Schools  where  they  have  been  in  use,  they  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

To  recapitulate :  The  Committee*8  reasons  for  reporting  adversely  to  Willson's  Readers  are  as  follows : 

1st.  They  attempt  teaching  two  things  at  the  same  time,  and  necessarily  fliil  in  both. 

9d.  They  exhibit  carelessness  and  haste  in  their  compilation. 

3d.  They  adopt  no  settled  standard  in  orthography,  syllabication,  etc.,  but  sometimes  follow  Worcester 
and  sometimes  Webster. 

4th.  They  do  not  give  satisfhction  where  they  have  been  tried. 

6th.  They  are  more  expensive  than  McGuffey*8  Readers. 

6di.  Because  the  Committee  are  unamimoualp  of  the  opinion  that  MeGoffey*8  Readers  are  not  equaled  by 
any  other  similar  Series  now  in  print 

Respoctfljlly  submitted,  W.  B.  Davis,       R.  S.  Nswroir,         -. 

M.  LxLuvTHAL,    Chablks  Bomsall,    L3Tia*-Boo* 

CnrcurRATZ,  J«»«  23, 1882.  Johx  Kwo,  J  OommitH^, 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above  Beport  of  the  Text-Book  Committee. 

Lthan  Harding,  Supt.  of  Fuh.  Sckoohy  Oin,^  0. 

Willson's  Headers  and  the  Course  qf  Siudt/  were  under  discussion  before  the  Principals' 
Associationr  several  weeks.  During  this  time,  by  request  of  Mr.  Willson,  I  wrote  him  many 
fHendly  and  confidential  letters,  which  both  he  and  I  understood  to  be  something  more 
than  the  letters  of  an  educator,  friendly  to  his  books.  They  were  really  the  letters  of  hit 
agent  doing  business  for  him.  Whenever  I  thought  I  could  befriend  him  I  did  so.  I  wrote 
criticisms  on  his  books,  manual,  and  charts,  and  have  in  my  possession  his  letters  of 
acknowledgment.  Notwithstanding  I  had  kept  Mr.  Willson  posted,  he  writes  me,  June  6, 
1863,  as  follows: 

•*  I  learn  that  W,  B.  Smith  A  Co.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  our  Readers  are  making  over  the  entire  West, 
<t  ffttUng  [the  grammar  is  Mr.  Willson's]  out  a  pamphlet  to  withstand  their  growing  popularity.  He  will 
probably  use  the  Report,  which  your  Board  made  against  adopting  them,  and  other  matter  that  he  thinks 
win  tell  against  us.  I  can  not  find  that  ffej^orf,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a  copy.  I  should 
like,  also,  a  statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the  teachers  in  recommending  my  Readers.  We  are  getting 
op  a  pamphlet  of  specimen  pages  of  the  books,  explanation  of  their  plan  and  objects,  and  abundant  testi- 
monials showing  how  the  Readers  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room.  We  shall  await  before  Issuing  it,  to 
see  W.  B.  Smith's  pamphlet,  that  we  may  meet  any  points,  if  desirable.  You  doubtless  know  something 
of  the  modus  cporandi  by  which  McGufifey's  Readers  are  still  forced  upon  the  schools.  Perhaps  you  can 
send  na  some  items,  anoMpmwulpt  if  you  choose,  that  we  may  use,  if  necessary." 

I  replied,  but  not  "ononymotM^y,"  as  the  honorable  gentleman  suggested,  giving  a  history 
of  the  whole  affair,  dates,  etc.,  and  also  explained  the  intimate  relation  in  which  I  stood 
to  certain  members  of  the  new  firm  of  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle;  and,  as  may  be  seen  by 
Mr.  Willson's  reply,  June  20, 1868,  placing  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

"Tour  kind  letter  of  the  16th  was  duly  received,  and  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information  respecting 
the  action  of  Principals,  etc.,  as  I  desire  to  keep  posted  in  all  such  matters,  won  if  I  may  nei  make 
opectal  tue  of  them.  If  we  ahould  eajf  anp  thing  about  the  (XneinnaH  eehooU,  ffou  wiU  ftot  he  kuowm  ae  htariuff  cor* 
reifcnded  with  ueonthe  eulffeet," 

July  12th,  1868, 1  called  on  Mr.  Willson  in  New  York,  when  he  again  promited  thai  wjf 
Utten  should  he  kq>t  at  private  eorrespendenee,    Tet  he  has  the  effrontery  to  say: 

"  Mr.  Hough  can  not  justly  oomplam  that  in  publishing  his  letters,  we  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  corre- 
spondence, for  he  never  intimated  that  he  regarded  his  letters  as  private  when  they  were  written." 

Honorable  and  truthful  Mr.  Willson!  does  not  his  own  letter  prore  him  ttAsBl 

From  New  York  I  returned  to  Bichmond,  Ind.,  where  I  taught  in  a  Normal  School  for 

fire  weeks.     By  an  arrangement  wit^  Mr.  Willson,  Mr.  Parsons  of  Indianapolis,  general 

igent  ibr  Willson's  books  in  Indiana,  supplied  his  Headers  for  the  classes,  free  of  charge. 

From  their  use  here,  many  teachers  were  induced  to  take  Willson's  Readers  into  their 
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Bchoolfl  on  trial,  and,  among  others,  my  sister,  who  had  taught  with  me  seTen  jears  in  the 
Cincinnati  Schools.  Her  abilities  as  a  thorough  and  successful  teacher  ai^  well  known; 
and,  as  I  had  been  instrumental  in  Introducing  Willson's  Readers  into  her  school,  It  was 
quite  natural,  that  I  should  wish  to  see  her  succeed.  She  soon  began  to  complain;  and 
gaye  it  as  her  decided  opinion  that  Willson's  Headers  were  dull  iooU;  that  the  great  number 
of  studies  they  embraced  made  it  impossible  to  teach  them  thoroughly,  in  any  ordinary 
prescribed  time;  that  the  children  could  never  get  more  than  a  rubulotu  idea  of  the  scientific 
matter  contained  in  them ;  that  in  all  cases,  eyen  where  ohildren  were  expected  to  study 
the  subjects  taught  in  Willson's  Readers,  suoh  as  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Ornithology,  Zoology,  Ichthyology,  Conohology,  Ar- 
chitecture, etc.,  etc.,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  learn  to  read  well  fint^  and  then  pursue 
these  studies  in  the  regular  scientific  text-books,  and  with  such  teachers  as  were  fuUy  pre- 
yared  to  gire  instruction  in  them.  Her  arguments  were  such  as  I  had  not  expected,  and  no 
advice  that  I  could  give,  enabled  her  to  overcome  the  difficulties  she  enooantered;  and  she 
continued  to  oppose  Willson's  Readers  privately,  as  well  as  publicly  in  the  Wayne  County 
Teachers'  Association. 

This  led  me  seriously  to  doubt  the  position  I  had  taken;  and  as  I  met  with  other  faithful 
teachers  who  had  failed  to  find  in  these  books  that  merit  essential  to  success  in  School 
Readers,  my  doubts  were  more  and  more  confirmed.  And  when  the  testimony  of  many  able 
practical  teachers,  who  had  thoroughly  tested  Willson's  Readers  in  the  school-room,  proved  to 
me,  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  our  children  intelligent,  yet  this  royal  road 
is  not  to  be  found  through  any  series  of  scientific  School  Readers,  I  then  felt  as  free  to 
change  my  opinion  as  I  had  been  to  form  it.  However  much  I  was  at  first  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  Willson's  Readers  (and  I  had  never  tested  them  in  the  school-room),  I  did 
not  belong^  body  and  soul,  to  Messrs.  Harper  and  Willson  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life. 

I  do  not  deny  that  at  one  Ume^  had  I  been  satisfied  of  the  permanenoy  of  a  position,  I 
would  have  accepted  an  agency  for  Willson's  Readers;  for,  after  many  years  confinement 
in  the  school-room,  I  had  grown  tired  of  teaching,  and  had  long  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owed 
to  myself  and  family,  to  engage  in  more  healthful,  and,  if  possible,  more  remunerative  pur- 
suits. But  even  in  this,  Mr.  Willson  has  evaded  the  whole  truth.  As  his  letter  is  a  curi- 
ous record  of  his  method  of  obtaining  the  recommendations  of  State  Boards  for  his  books, 
and  of  geUing  work  out  <if  hiejnendt^  whom  he  is  so  ready  to  defame,  I  give  It  entire : 

Habpsb  &  Beothus,  N.  T.,  March  31, 180ft. 
Hk.  Danikl  Hough, 

DxAE  8iK  -.—Tours  of  February  3d  came  duly  to  hand.  Tou  meution  !n  ft  that  Xr.  Panotu  had  wUUn  to 
ffou  relative  to  your  becoming  an  agent  for  my  Readers,  Charts,  etc.  It  Is  what  I  had  often  thought  of,  and 
have  tried  hard  U>  plan  for,  but  have  not  been  able  yet  to  aee  my  way  clear  so  as  to  make  ft  a  perroaneDt 
busineas  for  you.  I  fear  Mr.  Parsons  could  not  command  sufficient  capital  to  make  it  safe  for  yon  to  engage 
under  him,  but  I  have  been  hoping  that  he  would  take  in  a  partner  with  sufSoient  capital  to  push  the 
books,  and  then  we  would  give  him  sufficient  territory,  in  addition  to  Indiana,  to  labor  in.  Kentucky  is 
soon  to  open  for  the  school-book  tnuie,  if  oar  national  ailkirs  prosper. 

The  State  Superintendent*  Mr.  Stevenson,  informs  me  that  he  designs  to  call  a  State  Teachers*  Aasocia- 
tion,  and  ask  their  advice  upon  the  subject  of  a  series  of  text-books,  and  then  the  State  Board,  consisting 
of  himself,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Seoretary  of  State,  are  to  leooaamend.  If  we  could  get  the  reoom-i 
mendation  of  the  Association,  we  could  probably  get  that  of  the  Board,  and  4hen  Kentucky  would  be  a 
good  field  for  us.  I  have  Jnst  xeoeived  a  letter  from  Harlan,  Attorney-General,  (o  whom  I  sent  a  set  of  (ho 
Readers,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  h«  will  favor  our  Readers.  Do  you  know  Professor  Hailman,  of  Louis 
ville,  who  is  about  starting  a  Behool  Vi*Ucr  for  Kentucky  f  If  you  do,  and  can  say  a  word  for  our  Readers, 
you  may  do  us  good.  I  sent  him  a  set  of  the  Readers,  and  also  onr  sizte«n*page  pamphlet  lor  stitching 
Into  the  first  number.  He  says  be  has  handed  the  Readers  over  to  a  competent  reviewer  f<>r  notice.  I  fear 
it  may  be  some  One  in  the  interest  of  Morton  k  Griswold,  the  publishers  of  Goodrich's  Readers.  Professor 
Hail  man  says,  in  his  note,  **  If  the  notice  should  be  unfhir,  the  columns  of  the  TUUor  will  be  open  for  ilur 
and  reasonable  discussion."  Jf  it  should  be  unfldr,  will  y<m  reply  to  it?  onoNymMulir,  if  yon  ohooee.  J 
presume  it  will  not  appear  in  the  first  number,  March  15th. 

I  wish  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  you  could  join  a  house  in  the  book  trade,  and  work  my 
Readers  in  several  of  the  Western  States,  with  some  other  books  also  that  we  expect  to  publish.  I  throw 
out  this  suggestion  for  your  consideration.  I 

If  you  can  inform  me  of  influential  teaohers  in  Kentucky,  wnoee  tnflnence  would  be  potent  in  the  Teach- 
ers' Association,  please  do  so;  and  if  yo«  can  in  any  way  Influence  matters  there  in  our  favor,  I  will  r«dp- 
roooltf,  if  ever  opportunity  offen.  Yours  truly,  Miacnji  Wzluox. 
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This  letter  seems  to  be  a  double  sandwiclii  irhere  I  haTe  hopes  held  out  for  an  agency  on 
one  side,  with  plen^  qf  vforh  for  the  kind,  truthftil,  "reciprocatinff**  Mr.  Willson  on  the 
other.  I  ask  any  sober-minded,  bnsiness  man  who  reads  the  aboTO,  if  he  thinks  any  one 
would  write  such  a  letter  to  any  other  than  a  eonfidmUal  agent  Yet  Mr.  Willson  thinks  I 
can  not  justly  oompbun,  because  he  publishes  my  letters  I  Does  it  make  it  any  the  less  dis- 
honorable in  him,  that  I  should  hare  serred  his  interests  nearly  iwo  yewn  for  nothing  f  I 
considered  his  letters  so  confidential  to  me,  that  I  nerer  showed  them  to  the  House  I  now 
serye,  till  after  he  had  published  mine.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  publish  them  now;  and 
I  can  only  justify  it  on  the  grounds  of  self-defense.  Mr.  Willson  accuses  me  of  "  de&m- 
ing"  his  Readers,  of  "stabbing  his  reputation,"  and  says  ftirther: 

"  If  we  deemed  it  a  fldr  and  honorable  ageooj  in  which  Ur.  Hough  Is  engaged,  that  ia,  if  he  were  merely 
repreaenting  McGofl^y'a  Readera  with  all  the  ability  inAtis  power,  and  not  tiaducing  others,  we  ahould  not 
notice  him  in  this  connection.** 

Kow,  either  Mr.  Willson  has  had  false  information,  or  this  is  wholly  fabricated,  in  order 
to  form  some  sort  of  ezouse  for  himself  before  the  public.  Since  \lk»  28th  day  of  September, 
1864^  I  hare  remoTod  Willson' s  Readers  from  many  schools.  In  this  way,  I  hare  met  with 
a  Urge  number  of  teaoheis  and  sohool-offlcers.  They  are  my  witnesses  in  this  matter.  I 
have,  whencTer  speaking  of  Mr.  WiUson; 'spoken  kindly  of  him,  as  I  felt;  and  whenever  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  his  books,  I  have  nerer  spoken  defamingly  of  them,  or  attempted 
in  mnj  way  to  "  stab  their  reputation."  I  hare  often  said  that  I  had  worked  for  them,  but 
had  become  conyinced  that  they  were  not  well  suited  for  our  public  schools. 

After  determining  to  quit  teaching  and  engage  in  the  agency  business,  I  decided  in  my 
own  mind  for  what  Firm  I  would  prefer  to  travel,  called  upon  Messrs.  Sargent,  Wilson  & 
Hlnkle,  publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Series,  solicited  an  agency,  and  stated  to  them  what 
salary  I  thought  I  ought  to  have.  My  application  was  met  promptly,  and  in  a  business 
like  way,  my  proposition  accepted,  and  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  agency.  It  is  true^ 
I  had  a  letter,  which  I  subjoin,  inviting  me  to  become  an  agent  for  the  Harpers : 

Ma.  DAiim  Hovaa,  HAsna  *  Bms.,  N.  T.,  Jii/f  2,  U64. 

DmMM  Bib:— Will  you  please  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible,  if  yoa  can  be  engaged  to  travel  for  my 
Readers,  for  «  |r«ar,  to  begin  with,  and  if  you  can,  what  would  be  yonr  terms.  If  yim  can  be  engaged, 
I  shall  offer  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses  out  of  my  own  poelcet,  and  I  think  the  Harpers  will  aoceed  to 
my  proposition.  If  all  things  should  go  right,  I  should  hope  to  make  it  a  permanent  thing,  aa  we  can  now 
4/brd  to  do.  If  you  are  feyorably  disposed,  please  state  what  MiZary,  both  including  traveling  expenses  and 
also  not  including  them ;  and  also  be  as  reasonable  as  yoa  consistently  can  fer  the  first  year.  We  expect 
other  books  out  to  work  for  in  the  course  of  a  year.       Tour  IMend,  M.  Wiluoh. 

Still  supposing  Mr.  Willson  to  be  an  honorable  gentleman,  I  answered  his  letter  in  a 
friendly  way,  wishing  him  well.  But  from  even  this,  he  prints  an  extract,  and  attempts  to 
insinuate  by  it  that  I  had  been  bought  up.  The  act  and  the  insinuation  are  alike  worthy 
of  Mr.  Willson.  Although  my  salary  is  more  than  I  received  loMt  year  in  the  schools,  which 
would  not  have  kept  any  man  with  a  family  decently ;  yet  it  is  not  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  I  remained  in  the  schools  tUa  year,  at  the  increased  salary  now  paid  the  princi- 
pals in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

Mr.  Willson  seeing  only  his  own  Readers  seems  to  think  I  am  working  for  McGuffey's 
Readers  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  equally  interested  in  a  series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras, 
Orammars,  Geometries,  Music  Books,  Spellers,  a  work  on  Elocution,  Geography,  Compo* 
sitioB,  Gymnastics,  etc.  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  any  thing  Mr.  Willson  has  published, 
or  may  publish,  ftrom  doing  my  duty,  in  faithfully  representing  the  above  works,  and 
removing  his  Readers  ft-om  schools  where  they  have  displaced  McGuffey's. 

Hastily,  amid  the  pressing  engagements  of  business,  I  have  prepared  this  simple  state- 
ment of  my  past  relationship  to  Mr.  Willson  and  his  Readers.  I  exceedingly  regret  being 
foreedf  in  telf-de/ense,  to  speak  severely,  even  though  truthfully,  of  one  whom,  I  have  re- 
garded, in  years  gone  by,  as  an  honorable  gentleman.  How  really  worthy  Mr.  Willson  is 
to  be  so  esteemed,  let  the  candid  reader  decide.  Dakixl  Hovob. 


THE  GRITIG  GBITICISED. 


CONCERNING  THE  "BLOOMINGTON  REPORT." 


Bloouixoton,  IlLw,  Jan,  1865. 

MbSSKS.  SaSOBNT,  WiLSOK  &  HiNKLE, 

Gent'n: — I  Bend  you  for  publication  an 
unsolicited  letter  from  Rev.  R  Andrua 
It  was  written  after  he  saw  in  print  his 
two  letters  to  Mr.  Willson.  The  publica- 
tion of  those  letters  was  entirely  un- 
expected by  Mr.  Andrus.  He  explicitly 
states  in  one  of  them,  **I  have  chosen 
rather  to  write  this  paper  in  a  style  for 
your  own  eye  than  for  the  public;"  and 
adds,  "  I  will  say,  however,  if  it  contains 
any  statements  that  you  can  use  advan- 
tageously to  yourself  and  yet  not  do  me  in- 
justice, you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them." 
Mr.  Willson  has  taken  the  letter  contain- 
ine  these  extracts,  and  a  previous  one,  and 
published  both  as  one  letter^  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  public  that  he  had  Mr. 
Andrus'  permission  thus  to  use  them. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  alone 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
"  Bloomington  Report  The  acts  and  re- 
ports of  a  School  Board  are  public  property, 
like  those  of  any  other  public  agents;  and 
I,  as  a  citizen  of  Bloomington,  had  a  right 
to  a  copy  of  said  Report,  which  I  obtained 
fairly  and  honorably,  and  not  surrepti- 
tiously^  as  falsely  asserted  by  Mr.  Willson. 
My  culpability  in  the  whole  affair,  con- 
sisted in  not  first  obtaining  Mr.  Willson's 
consent  to  the  publication,  which  reallv 
did  not  occur  to  me,  till  I  saw  how  much 
it  had  offended  him. 

No  man  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
my  right  to  the  report  than  Mr.  Andrus. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  Andrus  will  bear  me 
witness,  that  I  did  not  exchange  a  word 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  school-books 
from  the  day  that  the  Willson  agent 
brought  the  Readers  before  the  Board,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  author  of  those  works;  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Andrus  was  literally  doe:^ed  by 
the  Willson  agents  to  write  Mr.  Willson, 
and  importuned  by  Mr.  Willson  himself, 
till  he  was  overpersuaded  to  write  in  the 
freedom  and  confidence  of  private  corre- 
spondence. 

I  believe  the  real  truth  to  be,  that  Mr. 
Willson  and  his  agents,  one  of  whom  re- 
sided here,  played  upon  the  ingenuous  and 
upB^specting  nature  of  Mr.  Andrus,  till  he 
was  made  to  believe  that  the  "  Blooming- 
ton Report,"  instead  of  falling  far  short  of, 
greatly  transcended  the  bounds  of  justice; 
and  having  no  time  for  investigation,  and 
being  then  unapprised  of  the  fact,  that  the 
books  had  been  thrown  out  of  many 
schools  where  they  had  been  tried,  and 
that  nearly  all  of  our  prominent  educa- 
tional men  condemned  them,  he  penned 
those  two  letters  to  Mr.  Willson  from  the 
impulse  and  impression  of  the  moment, 
believing  that  they  would  at  once  pass  to 
the  files  of  private  correspondence,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  a  statement  or 
two  at  most,  in  the  second  short  letter. 

I  also  send  vou  Mr.  Hatch's  statement 
of  facts,  and  Mr.  Bumham's  corrobora- 
tive statement,  which  you  will  please  pub- 
lish. Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Batchelder. 


MR.  ANDRUS'  LETTER. 


Blooxxkotov,  III.,  Nov.  27, 1864. 
Mb.  Batchxldbb, 

BsAB  Sib  : — I  have  of  late  published  a  note 
commending  WillBOn's  School  Readers.  That 
which  particularly  impresBed  me  as  a  superior 
excellence  in  these  books  is  the  unusually 
large  amount  of  practical  matter  they  con- 
tain ;  such  as  Citnl  History,  Natural  Sigtory, 
Natural  Seienee,  Physical  Qeograpky,  ArckHee- 
furs,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  moat  emi- 
nent educators,  such  as  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Faville,  Mr.  Barney, 
and  others,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  that  Willson 's  Readers  contain 
too  great  a  proportion  of  such  matter.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  other  Readers  have  been  de- 
fective, I  think,  in  not  embracing  a  sufficient 


number  of  chapters  on  these  subjects.  They 
have  been  composed  of  essays,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  subjects  of  an  abstract  character— 
and  too  often  abstruse.  There  has  been  found 
in  them  too  little  of.  matter  of  fact,  and  of 
practical  philosophy,  to  be  learned  and  re- 
membered by  the  pupil.  Therefore,  reading 
books  have  been  mere  drill  books,  in  wfaieh 
children  learning  to  read,  could  be  but  little 
interested. 

I  have  regarded  McGufiey's  Series  of  School 
Readers  as  the  best  that  have  hitherto  been  in 
general  use  in  the  State,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  defect  mentioned  above,  they  are^ 
in  my  opinion,  as  nearly  perfect  as  one  can  hope 
for  any  series  of  Naders  to  he  made.  As  a 
teacher,  in  former  years,  I  used  them  in  all 
my  schools  with  great  satisfaction,  and  as  the 
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Iwst  tliat  could  be  obtained  j  but  ever  regret- 
ted that  they  embraced  so  little  of  the  actual, 
the  rtal,  and  the  prctetieal  from  among  the  ob- 
jects of  the  natural  world. 

Were  I  asked  if  I  vonld  recommend  the 
immediate  and  nniyersal  introduction  of 
Willson'8  Readera  into  the  Bchoola  of  the 
State,  incorporating,  aa  they  do,  the  especial 
excellence  for  which  I  have  commended  them, 
I  would  answer  frankly,  that  I  do  not  deem 
ihia  at  present  practicablei  nor  indeed  adris- 
able. 

A  few  months  since,  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
troduce Willson's  Readers  into  the  public 
schools  of  Bloomington,  in  which  McGuffey's 
had  been  the  Readers  for  years.  The  School 
Board  referred  the  subject  to  its  Committee 
on  Text- Books,  of  which  -I  was  a  member. 
Teiy  promptly  it  was  decided  that  no  change 
should  be  made.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
youth  of  the  city  were  already  supplied  with 
McGuffey's  Readers,  that  to  these  books  they 
had  become  accustomed,  and  were  attached 
to  them ;  that  they  had  been  long  tried,  and 
were  knoum  to  be  good  hooks.  Therefore  it 
waa  not  right  nor  proper  that  the  people 
should  be  required  to  provide  other  books  for 
their  school  use. 


Kow  this  condition  of  things  exists,  I  sup- 
pose, to  a  great  extent,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  whererer  such  is  the  case,  I  should 
judge  a  change  of  books  in  the  schools  to  be  aa 
uniDise  as  it  would  have  been  in  Bloomington, 

The  series  of  Readers  by  McGufiey  is  a  good 
one — undeniably  good,  and  since  they  have 
been  in  very  general  use  for  so  long  a  period^ 
with  a  popularity  greater  than  any  other  se- 
ries with  which  they  have  been  in  competi- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  to  displace  them 
by  other  books,  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  our 
highest  school  interest.  Moreover,  uniformity 
of  school-books  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
State  is  greatly  desirable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  series  of  Readers  could  be 
brought  into  so  uniform  use  in  all  parts  of 
our  wide  community,  thereby  harmonizing  the 
action  of  the  greatest  number  of  schools,  as  are 
McGuffey's. 

For  such  reasons,  I  feel  sure  a  change  from 
our  present  generally  adopted  series  of  read- 
ing text-books  ought  not  to  be  made  except 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

Very  truly  yours,  in  high  regard, 

R.  Andbvs, 
Pastor  M.  JE.  Church,  Bloomington,  111, 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  M.  HATCH,  ESQ. 


Early  in  June,  1864,  a  Report  of  the  Text- 
book Committee  on  Willson's  Readers  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Bloom- 
ington, lUinoia,  without  an  opposing  Tote. 

Abont  the  first  of  September,  or  before,  an 
undignified,  not  to  say  scurrilous,  review  of 
that  Report  appeared.  To  ita  false  charges 
and  inainuattons  I  gave  no  heed,  considering 
them  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  unscrupu- 
lous authors  and  publishers,  used  by  them  to 
gain  some  advantage  over  a  rival,  but  in  which 
I  had  no  interest  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  I  had  done  my  duty  and  no 
more;  and  was  indifferent  as  to  what  third 
parties  might  say  of  it. 

I  should  have  remained  silent,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  circulation  of  a  printed  letter, 
which  was  shown  me  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  signed  by  the.  Rev.  R.  Andrus, 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  in  which  he 
not  only  repudiates  the  Report  which  he  had 
signed,  but  represents  me  as  oflicionsly  "re* 
viewing  the  books  "  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Committo,  after 
"  the  duty  of  the  Committee,"  in  hi«  opinion, 
had  dosed,  and  against  his  protest. 

As  soon  as  convenient,  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Andrus,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 


incorrect  statements  in  his  letter,  and  showed 
him  that  they  did  me  much  injustice.  He 
agreed  with  me  in  every  particular,  save  one ; 
and  promised  to  write  Mr.  Willson  at  once, 
and,  if  possible,  have  his  letter  corrected. 

I  now  have  before  me  another  anonymous 
pamphlet,  in  which  nearly  every  statement 
relating  to  my  connection  with  the  Report  is 
false  and  slanderous;  containing  the  former 
strictures  on  the  Bloomington  Report,  and 
many  others,  together  with  Mr.  Andrus'  letter 
uncorrected. 

Before  noticing  the  contents  of  these  pamph- 
lets, it  will  be  necessary  for  me  briefiy  to  state 
the  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Re- 
port. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
May  last,  the  matter  of  Willson's  Readers 
was  introduoed,  as  I  was  informed,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Price,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  I  first 
learned  from  Mr.  Burnham,  Superintendent 
of  the  schools,  that  these  Readers  had  been 
referred  to  the  Text- book  Committee,  for  ex- 
amination and  report.  Some  days  afterward, 
Mr.  Price  officially  *n formed  me  that  the 
Board  had  referred  WiUson's  Readers  to  tha 
Text-book  Committee  for  examination  and 
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report.  I  protested  to  him,  as  I  had  before 
done  to  Mr.  Burnham,  that  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary labor  imposed  on  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Price  replied :  "  Well,  the  Board  have  ordered 
70U  to  examine  the  books  and  report  on  them, 
and  70U  '11  have  it  to  do." 

I  think  the  above  were  his  words;  I  am 
eertain  thej  convey  the  ezact  import  of  what 
he  said. 

Our  duty  to  examine  the  books  being  again 
suggested  by  Mr.  Burnham,  I  borrowed  a  set 
of  the  Readers  from  Willson's  local  agent, 
and  called  on  Mr.  Andrus  and  invited  his  co- 
operation, from  which  he  excused  himself  for 
want  of  time.  He  then  agreed  that  Mr. 
Burnham  and  I  should  examine  the  books; 
that  I  should  write  a  Report,  and  submit  it  for 
their  action. 

Mr.  Burnham  and  I  spent,  in  all^  nearly 
two  days  together,  in  examining  the  books. 

When  the  examination  had  been  nearly 
completed,  and  I  was  putting  the  materials 
into  form,  the  local  agent  of  Willson's  Readers 
called  on  me,  and  rudely  insisted  on  knowing 
what  the  character  of  the  Report  would  be. 
For  a  time  I  evaded  his  questions,  which 
caused  him  to  be  more  persistent  in  his  in- 
quisitiveness.  To  rid  myself  of  the  annoy- 
ance, I  told  him  some  of  its  features. 
,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  soon  after  this 
interview,  I  asked  for  more  time  to  complete 
the  Report.  Mr.  Price  who  had  introduced 
the  matter  to  the  Board,  and  who  had  officially 
informed  me  that  the  Committee  must  exam- 
ine and  report,  opposed  my  request.  He  had 
learned,  aa  he  said,  what  the  nature  of  the 
Report  would  be.  He  made  a  motion  to  ex- 
cuse the  Committee  fVom  further  service  in 
the  matter,  thereby  attempting  to  suppress 
the  Report.  He  pressed  his  motion  with 
earnestness,  and  was  faintly  sustained  by  Mr. 
Andrus.  The  Board,  however,  granted  my 
request. 

When  the  Report  was  completed,  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  Messrs.  Andrus  and  Burnham,  and 
they,  at  my  request,  turned  to  book  and  page 
to  see  that  the  criticisms  were  sustained  by 
the  books.  Mr.  Burnham  suggested  some 
changes,  which  were  adopted.  Mr.  Andrus 
suggested  no  change  nor  modijleaiion  whatever , 
but  said :  "  Well,  brother  Hatch,  your  Report 
seems  a  little  savage  in  some  respects,  but  I 
believe  the  criticisms  are  all  well  taken,  and  I 
ecm  sign  it  cheerfully,"  We  then  signed  the 
Report. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  when  the  Re- 
port was  offered,  Mr.  Price  moved  to  strike 
from  it  all  the  criticisms.  The  motion  was 
lost   and  the  Report  adopted;  Mr.  Andrus 


stating  at  the  time,  in  so  many  words,  that  in   / 
his  opinion,  "the  criticisms  were  all  well 
taken ;"  and  he  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Report. 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  how  strange  that  he, 
having  approved  and  signed  the  Report, 
should,  subsequently,  write  Mr.  Willson,  da- 
nouncing  it  as  "  mischievous  and  false." 

In  a  few  days  I  returned  Willson's  Readers 
to  the  agent  from  whom  I  borrowed  them,  and 
told  him  he  could  have  a  copy  of  the  Report, 
which  he  had  before  requested.  He  replied 
that  he  already  had  a  copy. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  the  agent  for 
McGufiey's  Readers  asked  me  for  a  copy, 
which  I  gave  him.  I  did  not  ask  him  what 
he  wanted  of  it,  nor  did  he  tell  me.  The  Re- 
port was  a  public  paper,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board,  whose  files  and  records  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  every  citisen.  Mr.  Batcheldar 
was  a  citizen,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to 
know  what  the  Report  was. 

The  above,  are  the  leading  facts. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Andrus  to  Mr.  Willson,  which  is,  in  fact,  made 
up  of  parts  of  two  or  more  letters,  written  at 
different  times,  which  the  writer  of  the  pam* 
phlet  has  taken  the  liberty  to  garble  and  represent 
as  one  letter  s 

Blooxivotov,  III.,  Novemher  7, 1864. 
Mb.  MABOnrs  Willson, 

Dbab  Sib  :  —  Your  letter,  and  also  a  copy  of 
"The  Reviewers  Reviewed,"  came  to  my 
table  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  now  re- 
solved to  explain  to  you  fully  the  part  I  had 
in  the  offensive  JReview,  in  connection  with 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  city,  and  ot 
their  Committee  on  Text-books — Mr.  Bum- 
ham,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  myself. 

Copies  of  your  Readers  were  presented  to 
the  ^oard  for  examination,  with  the  design  of 
proposing  to  introduce  them  into  our  schools. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Committe  on 
Text-Books. 

At  once  the  committee  determined  to  re- 
commend that  no  change  be  made,  since  the 
children  of  the  city  were  alreadv  supplied 
with  the  books  that  had  for  years  been  in  use 
in  our  public  schools,  namely,  McGuffey's. 
Supposing  the  duty  or  the  committee  to  end 
with  this  recommendation.  I  gave  no  farther 
attention  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Hatch,  however, 
entered  upon  the  additional  labor  ot  reviewing 
the  books,  I  at  the  time  protested  against 
doing  this  work  as  a  committee,  because  the 
Board,  I  knew,  did  not  require  it,  and  also 
because  a  review  was  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Mr.  Burnham  and  myself  did  no  part  of  the 
work  of  reviewing  until  afler  the  Keport  was 
toriiten.  Then  we  met,  by  invitation,  at  Mr. 
Hatch's  law  office,  and  as  Mr.  Hatch  cited  the 
points  he  had  made,  we  turned  to  the  pages 
of  the  book  referred  to.  This  we  did — this, 
and  no  more.  There  seemed  a  show  of  cor- 
rectness in  the  allusions  to  the  plates  (illustnt- 
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tions)  of  the  books,  Uie  iiregnlftrity  of  pnnc- 
tnation,  and  certain  items  in  their  mechanical 
execution.  Still,  I  regarded  the  whole  criti- 
cism, from  beginning  to  end,  as  hypercritical^ 
and  I  so  regard  it  now.  As  to  the  relative 
•mount  of  historic,  didactic,  oraiariecU,  and 
foetie  matter  contained  in  your  books,  neither 
Mr.  Bumham  nor  myself  made  any  estimate. 

I  said,  at  the  time  of  this  committee  meeting^ 
that  I  believed  Willson's  Readers  to  be  supe- 
rior to  McGuffey's,  both  in  the  merit  of  their 
matter,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  in 
their  mechanical  execution^  and  such  is  my 
decided  opinion  yet.  As  to  those  criticisms 
you  dignify  by  the  title  "Philosophical"  in 
our  review,  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the 
Bloomineton  committee  to  be  entirely  wrong, 
and  BO  I  declared  them  to  be  at  the  time  I  gave 
my  signature  to  the  Report.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
brief,  that  the  Bloomington  review  of  your 
series  of  Readers  is  in  xvbbt  respect  Ayp«rcrth'- 
cal;  in  vmt  many  respects  is  entirely  at  fault. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  ready  to  ask. 
Why  then,  in  the  face  of  the  declarations 
above,  did  I  sign  that  mischievous  and  false 
Review  ?  I  answer,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
would  have  induced  you  to  do  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Ist.  Another  party,  a  friend,  was  desirous 
that  a  review  of  the  Readers  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  review  should  have  the  signa- 
tures of  the  committee,  in  order  that  it  might 
go  before  the  Board. 

2d.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  any  interest 
in  getting  up  such  a  review,  only  for  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  of  doing  a  little  literary 
service  by  one  to  whom  we  thought  such  ser- 
vice would  be  a  personal  gratification. 

Sd.  I  did  not  aream  that  it  would  ever  go 
any  farther  than  before  the  Board  as  our 
report,  then  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
to  be  put  on  file,  and  thereafter  never  to  be 
thought  of  again,  much  less  to  be  seen.  My 
name  was  attached  to  that  paper  under  these 
eireumstances;  just  as  you,  or  I,  or  any  one 
would  sign  any  paper  to  which  he  did  not 
attach  any  importance  whatever,  merely  to 
gratify  a  friend,  or  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Bueh  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  getting  out  that  Review,  and 
particularly  of  my  connection  with  it.  I  now 
very  much  regret  it  was  ever  written,  because 
I  am  sure  it  doe»  your  excellent  works  great 
injustice,  and  especially  because  it  has  oeen 
used  so  unjustly  oy  others  to  your  disadvan- 


f  illson's  series  of  School  Readers  I  regard 
as  superior  to  any  others  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  shall  write  a  brief  note  commending  them 
to  the  public,  which  you  may  use  at  your  dis- 
cretion. I  have  chosen  rather  to  write  this 
paper  in  a  style  for  your  own  eye  than  for  the 
pnolic.  I  will  say,  however,  if  it  contains  any 
statements  that  you  can  use  advantageously 
to  yourself  and  yet  not  do  me  injustice,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  so  use  them.  I  know  that 
other  members  of  the  Board  feel  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  publishing  of  that  Review.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  it  was  published  without  the  con- 
sent or  knowledge  of  the  Board. 

The  Bloomington  School  Board  know  my 
views  of  Willson's  Readers,  and  if  making 
them  public  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I 
myself  shall  be  gratified.  I  am  deeply  inters 
uied  in  this  matter,  and  hope  what  I  have 


written,  together  with  my  more  formal  note 
of  commendation  of  your  Readers,  may  prove 
enough  for  the  ends  of  justice  to  you,  and  not 
too  much  for  sustaining  my  own  honor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Akdbus. 

I  am  not  aware  that  **  at  once  the  Commit- 
tee determined  to  recommend  that  no  change 
be  made."  True,  I  concurred  with  Mr.  An- 
drus  that  a  change  was  inexpedient,  but  Mr. 
Burnham,  one  of  the  Committee,  had  not  been 
consulted.  Mr.  Andrus  could  not  suppose 
"  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  end  "  till  Mr. 
Burnham  had  been  conferred  with.  If  Mr. 
Andrus  concluded  that  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  ended,  from  any  thing  that  was 
said  by  him  and  me,  his  conclusion  was  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  what  was  said.  True,  he 
gave  the  matter  no  further  attention  till  ho 
gave  his  influence  to  suppress  the  Report; 
but  he  knew  that  I  was  examining  the  books 
and  preparing  a  Report  with  his  clearly  ex- 
pressed sanction.  When  and  to  whom  did  ho 
protest  "against  doing  this  work  as  a  Com- 
mittee?" Certainly  not  to  me  nor  in  my 
presence.  He  made  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion till  Mr.  Price  sought  to  suppress  it  when 
the  Report  was  nearly  done ;  nor  did  he  then 
to  its  being  done  "  as  a  Committee." 

The  reason  he  gives  for  protesting,  as  he 
says,  is  worthy  of  note.  If  the  Board  did 
"  require  "  the  Report,  it  was  not  "  uncalled 
for."  It  is  clear  that  they  did  "  require  "  it. 
Why  were  the  books  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee? The  secretary  informed  me  officially 
that  the  Board  required  us  to  examine  and 
report.  I  informed  Mr.  Andrus  what  the  sec- 
retary had  told  me.  He  was  at  the  meeting; 
I  was  not.  If  I  had  been  misinformed,  why 
did  not  he  apprise  me  of  my  error  ?  He  knew 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  examine  the  books,  for 
I  had  so  intimated  to  him,  in  terms  not  easily 
mistakable.  Again,  when  I  asked  for  more 
time,  Mr*  Andrus  expressed  no  surprise  that 
I  was  preparing  a  report.  Why  did  he  not,  if 
he  then  thought  that  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee had  ended  before,  and  I  was  doing  ac 
officious  work  unknown  to  him,  and  which 
the  Board  "did  not  require?"  There  was 
some  feeling  expressed  at  that  meeting  in 
relation  to  the  Report ;  but  there  was  no  inti- 
mation from  any  one  that  I  was  not  acting  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  requirementa  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  then  extended  the 
time  for  making  the  Report,  and  thus  a  second 
time,  did  "  require  "  it. 

Mr.  Andrus  also  misrepresents  the  truth  in 
saying,  that  Mr.  Burnham  "  did  no  part  of  tho 
work  of  reviewing."  He  spent  nearly  two 
days  in  examining  the  books;  and  many  of 
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the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Report  were  of  hii 
suggestion. 
Mr.  Andrus  ssjs  in  his  letter : 

'*  I  said,  at  the  time  of  this  eommittee  meeting, 
that  I  believed  Willson's  Headers  to  be  su- 
perior to  McGuflTey's,  both  in  the  merit  of  their 
matter,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  in 
their  mechanical  execution,  and  such  is  my  de- 
cided opinion  yet.  As  to  those  criticisms  you 
dignify  by  the  title  " Philosophical'*  in  our 
reriew,  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the 
Bloomington  Ck>mmittee  to  he.eniirely  torong, 
and  so  I  declared  them  to  be  at  the  time  I 
gaye  my  signature  to  the  Report.  I  wish  to 
aay,  in  brief,  that  the  Bloomington  reyiew 
of  your  series  of  Readers  is  in  btbet  respect 
hjfpercrUical ;  in  vbet  iu.ht  respects  is  entire^ 
kf  ^  fatdt" 

He  did  not  in  my  presence  at  the  commit- 
tee meeting  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
oomparative  merits  of  Willson's  and  McGuf- 
fey's  Readers.  Though  I  was  absent  part  of 
the  time,  I  was  present  when  he  "gave"  his 
"  signature  to  the  Report,"  and  he  made  no 
ejection  to  it,  except  the  general  expression, 
that  he  thought  it  a  ''little  savage  in  some 
respects  /'  but  he  added  in  the  same  sentence, 
"I  think  the  criticisms  are  all  well  taken, 
and  I  can  sign  it  cheerQilly."  By  signing  it, 
which  he  did  "cheerfully,"  he  pronounced 
Willson's  theory  "  absurd.**  In  his  letter  be- 
fore me,  he  says  he  thinks  that  "position" 
*'  entirely  wrong,"  and  that  he  "  so  declared  " 
when  he  gave  his  "signature  to  the  Report." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  he  thought;  I 
do  know  what  he  said  when  he  signed  the 
Report  in  my  presence,  and  I  do  know  that 
he  said  no  such  thing.  If  Mr.  Andrus  thought 
the  Report  "  in  every  respect  hypercritical " — 
"  in  very  many  respects  entirely  at  fault " — 
why,  as  a  "Christian  minister,  gentleman, 
and  scholar  "  did  he  sign  it  ?  Let  him  answer. 
He  gives  three  reasons  : 

"  Ist.  Another  party,  a  ft-iend,  was  desirous 
tiiat  a  review  of  the  Readers  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  review  should  have  the  signa- 
tures of  the  committee,  in  order  that  it  might 
go  before  the  Board." 

This  "  friend,"  I  learn  from  Mr.  AndniSi  is 
a  member  of  the  Board ;  and  this  friend  tells 
me  that  he  never  asked  Mr.  Andrus  to  sign 
the  Report,  and  did  not  care  whether  he  signed 
it  or  not.  Besides,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
it  should  have  his  signature  to  get  it  before 
the  Board. 

"  2d.  There  was  no  tuapieion  of  any  interest 
in  getting  up  such  a  review,  only  for  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  of  doing  a  little  literary 
$ervice  by  one  to  whom  we  thought  such  serv- 
ice would  be  a  personal  gratification." 


Grave  end  philosophic  reason  1  After  th« 
Report  had  been  written,  examined,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  he  signed  it  to  give 
me  "the  opportunity"  to  write  it.  There  ia 
also  in  this  second  reason  a  clear  admissioii 
that "  we  "  sanctioned  the  "  getting  up  of  such 
a  review."  Who  are  "we?"  Who  but  the 
members  of  the  Board,  including  himself t 
Perhaps  he  can  reconcile  that  admission  with 
the  positive  statements  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  his  letter,  that  he  "at  the  time  protested 
against  doing  this  work  as  a  committee,"  and 
that "  the  Board,  I  know,  did  not  require  it." 

"  8d.  I  did  not  dream  that  it  would  ever  go 
any  farther  than  before  the  Board  as  our  lU- 
port,  then  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  to 
DC  put  on  file,  and  thereafter  never  to  be 
thought  of  again,  much  less  to  be  seen.  My 
name  was  attached  to  that  paper  under  these 
circumstances,  just  as  you,  or  I,  or  any  one 
would  sign  any  paper  to  which  he  did  not 
attach  any  importance  whatever,  merely  to 
gratify  a  friend  or  to  get  it  out  of  the  way." 

With  the  fact  stated  in  the  first  sentence  I 
concur.  The  Report  was  written  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Board,  and  for  no  other  pnr* 
pose.  No  one  of  us  dreamed  that  it  would 
ever  be  published.  Had  I  thought  otherwise, 
I  should  have  written  it,  in  some  respects, 
with  more  care.  I  should  have  dwelt  more 
at  length  upon  the  false  theory  of  the  books, 
their  flimsy  pretense  to  any  proper  instruction 
in  elocution,  and  their  almost  total  lack  of 
extracts  fitted  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  the 
pupil  and  inspire  him  to  cultivate  an.  effective 
delivery.  I  dwelt  on  the  errors,  confusion, 
and  contradictions  of  the  books,  to  show  the 
Board  that,  in  their  present  condition,  they 
are  entirely  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children.  The  world  moves ;  and  he  who 
thinks  that  error  may  be  taught  to-day  to  be 
torn  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the  child  to- 
morrow, belongs  to  a  former  generation.  The 
child  will  not  progress  too  fast  when  only 
truth  is  taught. 

While  I  concur  with  the  fact  as  stated  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  third  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Andrus  for  his  signing  the  Report,  I  can 
not  agree  that  it  was  a  suitable  reason  for 
giving  his  signature  to  it  if  he  entertained 
the  views  of  it  which  he  now  says  he  did.  It 
may  do  for  him,  but  not  for  me.  I  have  not 
yet  learned  to  sigi^  any  paper  or  report  which 
I  consider  "  mischievous  and  false,"  which  I 
think  to  be  "  entirely  wrong,"  "  in  very  many 
respects  entirely  at  fault,"  and  "  in  every  re- 
spect hypercritical,"  "  merely  to  gratify  a 
friend  or  get  it  out  of  the  way." 

The  writer  of  the  second  anonymous  pam* 
phlet  stoutly  charges  that  the  Bloomington 
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Beport  "did  not  originato  with  the  Bloom- 
ington  Committee,  two  of  whose  members  at 
least  neither  wrote  nor  eaggeeted  a  word  of 
it.'*  I  replj  that  it  did  "  originate"  ezelugive- 
ly^wiih  the  Bloomington  Committee/'  and 
that « two  "  of  its  "  members  "  did  "  suggest " 
UnlU 

By  the  way,  it  seems  to  be  a  chronic  com- 
plaint of  that  writoTi  that  whocTer  says  aught 
against  Willson's  Readers  is  "Aimished" 
with  the  "materials/'  and  then  mysteriously 
entrapped  into  signing  the  produotion.  The 
CnoufifjiTi  TsXT-BOOK  Comansi  are  compli- 
mented by  him  with  having  written  a  Report 
out  of  "  materials  furnished/'  and  then  being 
"entrapped"  into  signing  it.  Mr.  FaTille, 
of  Iowa,  will  doubtless  be  amazed  that  he  has 
written  an  "  argument  against  Willson's  Read- 
ers, which  is  an  echo  from  that  phUoaophieal 
part  of  the  Bloomington  Review." 

It  is  charged  that  I  was  entrusted  with 
"the  work  of  compiling  those  'furnished' 
'materials'  into  the  Bloomington  Report; 
that  I  did  it  in  the  interest  of  the  McGuffey 
Readers ;  and  it  is  strongly  intimated  that  I 
was  '  hired  *  to  do  such  work." 

That  whole  charge,  in  its  various  forms,  is 
MaUy  false.  Briefly,  I  say  that  neither  the 
author,  publisher,  nor  agents,  nor  any  one  of 
them,  is  to  any  extent  or  in  any  sense  respon- 
sible for  the  Bloomington  Report.  No  one  of 
them  had  any  thing  to  do,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  getting  it  up.  Mr.  Willaon  him- 
self "  furnished  "  all  the  "materials"  for  that 
Report.  We  found  them  all,  and  much  more 
(for  only  specimens  were  given  in  the  Report) 
in  the  set  of  Readers  which  I  borrowed  from 
his  agent.  I  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  as  before  stated,  and  referred  to  Webster's 
and  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  and 
to  a  Treatise  on  Elocution.  I  had  such  aid, 
and  no  other.  I  have  not  received,  neither 
do  I  expect,  any  compensation  for  my  services. 

On  the  eleventh  page  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  "Reply  to  the  Bloomington  Criticism" 
is  a  note  containing  the  following:  ''Soon 
after  this  famous  Report  was  made  to  the 
Board,  toe  obtained  IVom  the  manuscript  on 
file,  a  copy  of  it."  "  The  punctuation  of  this 
criticism  was  bad ;  the  use  and  misuse  of  cap- 
itals very  unhappy ;  and  the  spelling  defect- 
ive. The  word  Primer  was  spelled  wrong 
seven  times,  with  two  m's  instead  of  one." 
^  It  is  such  a  literary  curiosity  as  convinced 
us  at  once  that  neither  Mr.  Andrus  nor  any 
other  scholar  had  any  thing  to  do  With  it." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer  of  the  note  will 
forget  the  fate  of  the  man  who  lived  In  a  glass 
house. 


Had  I  misspelled  Frimtsr,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  offset  it  against  one  of  Mr.  Willson's 
numerous  misspelled  words  in  his  Readers. 
I  would  offset  the  m  against  Mr.  Willson's 
final  and  superfluous  e  found  in  "  $heepcote," 
or  exchange  it  for  his  missing  b  in  cobbler, 
which  he  has  written  with  one  b  instead  of 
two.  Mr.  Willson's  Readers  were  written  for  the 
public,  and  are  expected  and  profess  to  teach 
correct  spelling  to  the  children  of  the  public. 
These  errors,  with  numerous  others,  have 
stood  uncorrected  four  or  five  years,  at  least. 
Our  Report  was  written  to  be  read  once,  and 
then  to  be  filed  away  and  forgotten.  But  I 
did  not  write  Primer  with  two  m*3.  In  the 
original  draft  the  word  is  correctly  spelled. 
When  it  had  b^en  examined  and  signed  by 
the  Committee,  it  had  some  erasures,  inter- 
lineations, and  marginal  notes.  Amid  the 
pressure  of  business  I  had  no  time  to  make  a 
fair  copy  to  put  on  file ;  and  I  employed  an- 
other person  to  make  it  for  me.  In  copying, 
the  extra  m  crept  in.  I  did  not  examine  the 
copy  which  is  filed  with  the  Secretary,  but 
loolced  over  the  original,  while  the  copyist 
read  the  copy.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  as- 
certaining whether  copies  of  legal  documents 
correspond  with  their  originals. 

I  deny  that  "the  use  and  misuse  of  cap- 
itals "  in  the  Report  is  "very  unhappy ;"  and 
I  will  prove  my  position  by  Mr.  Willson. 
The  following  sentence  is  found  on  pages  8, 
62,  and  110  of  Willson's  Second  Reader: 
"  For  the  use  of  the  teacher  only."  On  page  110 
"use"  and  "teacher"  begin  with  small  let- 
ters. On  page  62  "  use  "  begins  with  a  small 
letter,  and  *' teacher"  with  a  capital.  On 
page  8  both  those  words  begin  with  capitals. 
This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  blunderings, 
and  total  disregard  in  Willson's  Readers,  of 
all  known  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals ;  and 
the  use  of  marks  of  punctuation  is  equally 
confused  and  unsystematic.  I  boldly  assert 
that,  Mr.  Willson  himself  being  judge,  and 
his  Readers  the  illustration  of  his  judgment, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  go  wrong  in  the 
use  of  "points,  marks,  capitals/'  etc.  In 
view  of  such  confusion  in  those  books,  and 
their  literary  and  scientific  imperfections,  the 
inquiry  becomes  a  pertinent  one,  did  "any 
scholar"  have  "any  thing  to  do"  with  edit- 
ing or  correcting  Willson's  Readers? 

In  examining  the  Books  and  making  the 
Report,  I  acted  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  Board,  made  in  my  absence,  and  much 
against  my  inclination.  I  had  no  intention 
nor  desire,  either  to  injure  Willson's  or  td 
benefit  McGuffey's  Readers  or  any  others,  by 
the  Report.     I  signed  it,  believing  it  to  b« 
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trae  in  eyery  material  part.  Had  I  thought 
it  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  signed  it.  It 
was  published  without  mj  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. I  have  written  this  paper  to  repel  the 
vile  and  oft-repeated  personal  attacks  found 
in  the  second  edition  of  "  The  Reviewers  Be- 
▼iewed." 

What  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Andrus  has  been 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;"  for  I  have 
esteemed  him  yery  highly  for  the  purity  and 
artlessness  of  his  character. 

If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  mention  the  repeated 
importunities  of  one,  the  continued  doggings 
of  another,  and  the  bland  persuasion  of  a 


third  person  (all  in  the  interest  of  WiUeon's 
Readers),  which  haye  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  generous  and  unsuspecting  mind,  it 
would  then  be  apparent  by  whom  he  has 
"  really  been  imposed  upon,"  and  by  whom 
he  has  been  emphatically  ttaed. 

Presuming  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
**  Reviewers  Reviewed  "  will  be  widely  circu- 
lated, and  learning  from  its  first  edition  thai 
the  McGuffey  Publishers  have  ample  facilities 
for  circulating  a  document  among  school  men, 
I  shall  hand  this  paper  to  the  McGuffey  Agent, 
to  be  used  as  he  sees  fit.         v.  m.  Hatch. 

Bloovixotom,  Iu..,  Jaitu  6, 1865. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  BURNHAM,  ESQ. 


Bloohinoton,  III.,  January  12, 1865. 
A  short  time  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Marcius  Willson,  informing  me  that  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Jteviewera  Heviewed/'  etc.  He  inclosed  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus,  and  desired  me 
to  indorse  it,  or  make  such  other  statements 
as  I  might  think  "truth  and  justice  demand- 
ed ; "  and  promised  to  publish  what  I  might 
say  in  his  next  edition  of  the  before  men- 
tioned pamphlet.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Willson,  promising  to  write  him  such  a  letter 
as  I  thought  "  truth  and  justice  demanded," 
if  I  was  correct  in  understanding  him  to  agree 
to  publish  it.  To  this  Mr.  Willson  made  no 
reply.  I  have  Mr.  Willson's  promise  in  his 
own  handwriting,  to  publish  my  statements, 
and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  does  not 
call  for  my  views.  He  stated  in  his  letter 
that  he  understood  I  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Mr.  Andrus,  in  regard  to  the  Report 
of  the  Bloomington  Text-Book  Committee 
upon  his  Readers.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Andrus 
made  the  following  statement: 

"  Mr.  Bumham  and  myself  did  no  part  of 
the  work  of  reviewing  until  after  the  JEleport 
was  toritten.  Then  we  met,  by  invitation,  at 
Mr.  Hatch's  law  office,  and  as  Mr.  Hatch  cited 
the  points  he  had  made,  we  turned  to  the 
pages  of  the  books  referred  to.  This  we  did — 
this,  and  no  more.  There  seemed  a  dAoto  of 
correctness  in  the  allusions  to  the  plaies  {illus- 
trations)  of  the  books,  the  irregularity  of 
punctuation,  and  certain  items  in  Uieir  me- 
chanictd  execution.  Stilly  I  regarded  the 
who)e  criticism,  from  beginning  to  end,  as 
hypercritical,  and  I  so  regard  it  now.  As  to 
the  relative  amount  of  historic,  didactic,  orator- 
ical  and  poetic  matter  contained  in  your  books, 
neither  Mr.  Burnham  nor  myself  made  any 
estimate." 

I  showed  this  to  Mr.  Andrus,  and  explained 
that  he  must  have  been  laboring  under  a  false 
impression,  as  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  examination  of  Willson's  Readers,  and 


did  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  having 
signed  the  Committee's  Report,  carelessly  and 
reluctantly.  Mr.  Andrus  promised  to  correct 
his  statement  regarding  me,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Willson  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
rection in  the  next  edition  of  the  ^  Beoiewen 
Reviewed,**  etc.  Mr.  Willson  did  not  do  this, 
and  I  am  now  represented  as  having  been, 
and  continuing,  in  the  same  position  that 
Mr.  Andrus  occupies  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Bloomington  Text-Book  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Andrus,  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  respect ;  and  I  very  much 
regret  that  I  am  placed  by  his  letter  in  a 
false  position ;  and  have  his  assurance  of  sim- 
ilar regret.  The  fact  is,  I  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  examining  Willson*a  Headers, 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation called  for  a  report  upon  them.  My 
position,  as  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools, 
naturally  made  it  my  business  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  different  text-books  offered 
for  use  in  the  public  schools;  although  my 
daily  duties  were  such,  that  when  the  official 
investigation  was  made  by  the  Committee,  I 
was  unable  to  devote  much  labor  to  the  work 
at  any  one  time. 

As  Mr.  Andrus  knew  this  latter  fact,  he 
probably  supposed  I  did  not  assist  in  making 
the  examination  of  the  Readers,  and  hence 
his  statements. 

Mr.  Hatch  has  showed  me  his  statement, 
and  I  cheerfully  indorse  his  allusions  to  our 
Report.  All  of  his  statements  affecting  me, 
or  relating  in  any  way  to  my  responsibility 
for  the  Report  are  strictly  true;  and  I  know 
positively,  that  most  of  his  other  statements 
are  correct.  From  my  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  character,  as  a  high-toned  Christian 
gentleman,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  few 
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itatements,  in  his  letter  with  which  I  am  un- 
•eqnainted^  are  also  correct. 

I  diBtinctly  remember  that  Mr.  Andrus  did 
remark,  at  the  time  we  signed  the  Report,  as 
Mr.  Hatch  says,  "J  Itlievt  the  eriticiams  all 
well  taken,  and  I  can  tign  it  cheerfully" 

I  am  neither  ashamed  of  mj  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  that  Report,  nor  sorry  that 
it  has  been  printed  \  although  at  the  time  I 
signed  it,  I  did  not  sappose  it  would  ever  be 


taken  fVom  the  files  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
I  need  not  reiterate  the  criticisms  and  state- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  shall  only  remark,  that  a  more' 
careful  consideration  of  our  Report,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  did  no  injustice  to  Will- 
son's  Readers. 

J.  H.  BuRNHAK,  Editor  of 
" Bloomington  Pantograph;"  late  Supt.  of 
Bloomington  Schools* 


HAKPER'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Since  the  foregoing  statements  were  placed  in  our  hands, '  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  Bloominqton  Paiytagraph,  edited  by  Mr.  Burnham,  from  which  we  clip  the 
following : 


I) ALTON  k  BiBBLS  have  received  the  Febru- 
ary Ko.  of  Harper* 8  Magazine,  In  addition  to 
its  usual  variety  of  valuable  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous reading  matter,  it  contains  an  ad- 
vertising addendum,  that  seems  likely  to  give 
Bloomington  in  general,  and  a  few  of  its  citi< 
■ens  in  particular,  no  small  notoriety. 

Something  like  a  year  ago,  an  effort  was 
made  to  introduce  Willson's  (so  called)  Scien- 
tific Readers  into  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  The  Board  of  Education  instructed  the 
Text- book  Committee  to  examine  and  report 
upon  their  merits.  W.  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  was 
ehairman,  and  R^v.  R.  Andrus  and  the  editor 
Of  this  paper  were  the  other  members  (the 
latter  being  Superintendent,  was  a  member 
by  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education,) 
and  the  written  Report  of  that  Committee  was 
imanmou^?^  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  placed 
on  file.  The  Report  was  long,  and  took  a  very 
decided  stand  against  Willson's  Readers,  crit- 
icising them  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of 
two  of  the  members  of  said  Committee.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  any  other  set  of  reading 
books;  but  the  publishers  of  McGufiey's 
Readers  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Report,  and 
published  it,  as  evidence  against  Willson's 
Readers,  which,  it  should  have  been  stated, 
are  owned  and  published  by  the  Harpers. 
The  latter  Firm  soon  issued  a  reply.  So  far, 
it  waa  the  work  of  publishers. 

In  November,  1864,  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus  sent 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Willson  or  the  Harpers,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  Report  had  done 
injustice  to  the  Readers,  and  intimating  that 
we  (the  editor  of  this  paper)  were  also  of  the 
game  opinion.  The  February  number  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  contains  this  letter,  a  criticism 


upon  the  '•Bloomington  Review,"  and  a  great 
many  slanderous  strictures  upon  the  Commit- 
tee, who  made,  or  rather  upon  that  portion  of 
the  0>mmittee  who  still  indorse,  that  Re- 
port. 

Mr.  Andrus  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
we  had  such  a  small  share  in  the  Report,  and 
has  since  asked  the  Harpers  to  make  a  correction 
respecting  our  responsibility  for  the  production. 
This  correction  the  Harpers  have  rifdsed  to 
make ;  and  we  now  stand  published  as  having 
signed  a  report,  which  we  scarcely  understood. 
We  wish  it  distinctly  known,  that  we  labored 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  in  assisting  Mr. 
Hatch  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report ;  that 
we  signed  it  cordiallyy  under  the  impression 
that  Willson's  Readers  were  a  humbug  and  an 
imposition ;  and  that  we  are  neither  ashamed 
of,  nor  sorry  for,  our  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  said  Report.  Mr.  Hatch  did  the  main 
part  of  the  labor  of  reviewiug  Willson's  Read- 
ers. Having  been  a  general  agent  for  a  set 
of  Readers  in  former  years,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  such  criticisms 

We  have  been  prepared  for  the  grand  ad- 
vertisement [of  the  Harpers]  for  some  time, 
as  the  general  agent  for  Willson's  Readers  was 
here,  and  threatened  it,  unless  there  was  a  gen- 
eral backing  down  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
We  signed  the  report  without  hope  of  reward, 
and  have  never  received,  or  had  the  promise 
of,  the  value  of  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  for  our 
share  of  the  work.  We  opposed  the  adoption 
of  what,  in  our  opinion,  was  a  set  of  "  hum- 
bug" Readers,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  our 
interest.  We  have  always  been  opposed  to  a 
change  of  text-books  unless  very  good  reasons 
existed. 
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XHX  OBUSa  CEinUIHBD. 


SCIENTIFIC  INACCURACY. 


To  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  Willson's  Beaders  bj  an  eminent  nai- 
nralbt,  widely  known  as  an  exact  and  accurate  observer  and  sobolar,  we  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  JPro/esBor  ffaldeman'$  NoTKS  ON  WiLLSON^B  Readers. 
For  convenience  simply,  we  disregard  his  order  and  method  of  arrangement : 


1.  Mr.  Willson,  in  hie  "  gradually  progress- 
ive" method,  gives  the  "dosses  into  which 
the  Mammalia  are  divided."  This  is  hegin- 
ning  low  enough  with  'progressive'  science 
and  the  avoidance  of  "useless  technicalities/' 
because  there  ar^  no  classes  of  Mammalia, 
this  class  being  divided  into  orders,  a  term 
quite  too  technical  for  Mr.  Willson  thus  far. 

t.  Some  naturalists,  as  Linneus,  admit  few 
genera;  others,  as  Cuvier,  multiply  them. 
But  if  dogs  and  foxes  are  united  in  the  genus 
Canis,  it  is  obvious  that  horses  and  zebras 
must  be  placed  in  Eqtms;  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, if  a  fox  is  a  kind  of  dog,  a  sebra  is  a 
kind  of  horse. 

8.  Ignorant  of  this,  and  incapable  of  using 
seientifie  materials,  Mr.  Willson  puta  the 
hyienas  and  foxes  in  the  genus  Oanis  with  the 
dogs,  the  various  seals  in  Phoca,  and  he  makes 
a  moose  congeneric  with  a  deer.  Neverthe- 
less, sa  free  is  he  ftrom  ideas  of  method,  that 
he  places  horses  in  Eqvus,  asses  in  Asinus, 
and  sebras  in  Sippoiigris, 

4.  He  puts  the  ground  squirrel  and  flying 
squirrel  (3,  231)  in  the  same  genus,  but  sepa- 
rates the  muskrat  from  other  rodents,  "  the 
muskrat,  an  animal  which  belongs  (o  the 
beaver  tribe/'  (3,  232)-^but  it  is  hard  to  guess 
what  he  means  by  tr^,  race,  order,  class,  etc. 

5.  Similar  inconsistencies  occur  in  other 
places,  as  in  the  Fourth  Beader,  (p.  84,)  where 
the  golden  eagle  and  bald-eagle  are  separated 
generically,  whilst  the  swallow-tailed  hawk 
and  fish-hawk  are  made  congeneric.  See 
also  the  farrago  of  genera  in  4,  10 1,  compared 
with  4,  97. 

6.  Being  doubtful  (3, 162)  as  to  whether  the 
raccoon  is  generically  a  bear  or  a  raccoon,  he 
makes  it  both,  in  calling  it  ^^Ursus,  or  Pro- 
ton lotor,"  The  star-nose  mole  (3,  180)  was 
a  similar  puzzle— met  in  a  similar  manner, 
although  there  was  no  difficulty  in  either 
case.  "  Some  writers  place  the  hyaenas  in  a 
class  by  themselves/'  and  in  making  it  a 
Oanis  the  author  places  himself  a  century 
behind  the  age,  the  genus  Syana  having  been 
founded  in  1756. 


7.  As  a  general  rule,  Latin  adjectives  ubcA 
as  specific  names  have  a  small  initial,  a  rule 
which  some  woiild  extend  to  all  specific 
names,  as  in  the  Smithsonian  Report,  1801, 
page  401,  etc.,  where  we  find  the  spocifie 
names  americanus,  carolinensia,  swoinsoni, 
traUlii.  (See  also  Eaton's  Botany.)  Nor  ia 
there  any  genuine  rule  of  Latin  or  Greek 
grammar  which  requires  a  capital  letter  to 
words  like  tvropoms,  eiffuiraioc  (European.) 

8.  But  Mr.  'Willson  has  his  own  mode  of  us- 
ing capitals,  or  his  compositor  may  have  been 
"out  of  sorts,"  for  he  has  rumphii,  manielU, 
and  Pennantii;  Saiyrus  and  monachus;  comu^ 
biensis  and  Ouianensis  (both  proper  adjec- 
tives ;)  nuiximus  with  a  little  initial,  and  Mag* 
na  with  a  big  one;  Islandica  and  praslinoide9 
(both  named  from  islands  ;)  arctica  and  IWa- 
j/icaf  japonica  and  Virginiana;  americana  and 
damascena,  terrne-novce  (Newfoundland  ;)  Sos 
Babyroussa,  Corvus  eorax,  and  Tetrao  eupido 
(named  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
tufts  to  the  wings  of  Cupid;)  and  the  "  bank- 
sian  ray"  (6,  265,)  named  after  Sir  Joaepb. 
Banks.  Now  and  then  a  generic  name  taknea 
a  small  initial,  as  in  *' acacia  Arabics"  (6, 162,) 
and  when  the  <'Wild  dShlia"  (5,  164,)  be- 
comes a  "  Cultivated  Dahlia"  (5, 165,)  it  is 
honored  with  a  capital  J>, 

9.  Animals  being  higher  than  plants,  their 
English  names  are  honored  with  capital  ini- 
tials, as  in  "  Big  Water  Lizard  "  (5,  72 ;)  whilst 
plants  are  dishonored  with  little  ones,  as  in 
"  Great  fan  palm  "  (5, 189,)  but  as  plants  aro 
poetised  into  literary  importance,  amends  ars 
made  by  accentual izing  their  names  (as  in 
Ul'  mus  eampetf  iris,)  a  distinction  denied  to 
animals. 

10.  "  A  Silurian  crinoidea"  (a  plural  noun,) 
should  have  been  crinoid,  or  erinoidean,  Pklis 
JSimalayantts,  a  masculine  adjective  made  to 
agree  with  a  feminine  noun,  and  Tanager 
rubra  {4, 118,)  a  feminine  adjective  made  to 
agree  with  a  masculine  noun,  are  suggestive 
of  an  unwritten  Willson's  Anthon's  Bchmits'a 
Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  sheep  extra. 

11.  Mr.  Willson  has  written  History,  and 
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liis  ability  to  do  the  subject  justice  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  falsifyiDg  Alexander  Wilson's  account  of 
Ihe  bald- eagle  by  interpolating  a  spurious 
jpasaagtt  namely,  the  words  **  as  he  is  not  a 
Usher  himself/'  (4,  92.)  But  the  bald-eagle 
belongs  to  the  group  of  fishing  eagles,  and 
with  wings  nearly  closed  he  darts  headlong 
into  the  water  for  his  prey,  in  the  general 
manner  of  the  fish-hawk. 

12.  In  the  Third  Reader  (p.  171,)  is  an 
apocryphal  account  of  a  sea-bear  *  stalking 
ubout  in  the  most  insolent  manner,'  an  animal 
thus  described  in  the  Naturalist's  Library, 
HiJCMAUA  (8,  256)— <'  The  hind  flippers  .  . 
•  .  can  not  assume  the  position  as  in  stand- 
ing, so  that  when  the  animal  attempts  to 
move  forward  on  land,  it  draws  its  hind  feet 
and  the  whole  of  its  body  behind  it  like  an 
inert  mass."   How  can  such  an  animal  stalk  f 

13.  The  skull,  or,  in  Mr.  Willson's  yerbiage, 
lohat  is  called  the  skull,  *'  is  composed  of  eight 
bony  plates  closely  interlocked  on  their 
edges.  It  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  like  a 
bowl  or  baaiu,  giving  support  to  the  scalp  or 
skin  of  the  head,  and  the  hair,  and  protect- 
ing from  injury  the  brain  which  lies  beneath 
it."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  globular 
skull  of  eight  bones  (including  its  occipital 
floor)  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  and  protects 
the  brain  beneath  it. 

'  14.  "  As  no  heat  or  combustion  can  be  pro- 
duced without  consuming  oxygen,  and  giving 
out  in  its  place  carbonic  acid  gas,  we  learn 
that  the  air  of  highly-heated  rooms  must  be 
impure."  (4,  65,  ^9.)  No  heat,  no  combus- 
tion without  oxygen  7  Is  there  neither  when 
a  lighted  taper  is  placed  in  chlorine  ?  Is  car- 
bonic acid  the  result  when  phosphorus  or  iron 
18  burned  in  oxygen  7  and  how  did  "we  learn" 
that  the  air  in  highly-heated  rooms  is  on  that 
aeoount  impure? 

15.  In  f  10,  p.  55,  it  is  stated  that  pure  char- 
coal consists  wholly  of  carbon,  as  if  some  deep 
chemical  idea  was  to  be  developed;  but  it 
only  bears  upon  the  danger  of  breathing  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  from  burning  coal  of 
any  kind,  whether  that  which  is  wholly  pure, 
or  the  ordinary  kind,  with  its  mineral  con- 
stituents. 

16.  In  another  place  (5,  416,  f  3,)  charcoal 
need  not  be  'pure'  to  contain  carbon  alone, 
<* charcoal  and  the  diamond,  though  totally 
nnlike  each  other,  are  composed  of  carbon 
alone."  Composed  f  Can  an  element  be  a 
compound?  Totally  unlike?  Are  ice  and 
water  and  steam  totally  unlike  T 


17.  In  glancing  over  the  fishes  of  this  vol- 
ume, one  is  struck  with  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean and  other  foreign  species  admitted, 
whilst  the  American  species  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  those  of  the  compiler's  locality ;  the 
most  interesting  species  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  confluents,  as  well  as  of  our  Pacific  coast, 
being  neglected,  as  if  the  Readers  had  been 
'  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  New  York.' 
Here  Js  a  specimen  of  "Ichthyology"  per- 
haps due  to  Mr.  Willson's  grandmother  — 
"the  pike  .  .  •  is  said  never  to  prey  upon 
the  tench,  which  is  supposed  to  exert  his 
healing  powers  by  rubbing  against  the  sidea 
of  the  sick  or  wounded."  (5,  244.)  This  is 
divesting  science  of  '  dry  details  and  techni- 
calities,' (5,  iv.) 

18.  The  next  striking  point  is  the  want  of 
the  science  of  zoology,  as  Indicated  in  generio 
or  other  characteristics.  Thus  there  is  not  a 
single  figure  of  the  bill  of  a  bird,  the  tooth  of 
a  mammal,  or  the  head  of  a  serpent  to  aid  in 
giving  definite  ideas  of  classification ;  and  so 
far  is  the  natural  science  from  being  adapted 
to  develop  thought,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  foster  the  too  common  habit  of  being 
content  with  superjicial  views,  founded  upon 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  one  who  has  not 
learned  '  How  to  Observe.' 

19.  Oxygen  constitutes  "  one-half  of  the  sol  id 
materials  of  our  globe  1 "  (5,  483.)  (Rejecting 
the  melted  interior?)  Not  to  be  too  lavish 
of  his  admiration  marks,  the  following  sen- 
tence is  without  them — **  quartz  .  .  .  con- 
stitutes by  itself"  (why  by  itself?)  "nearly 
one-half  of  the  crust  of  the  earth."  (5, 484.) 
and  oxygen  the  other  half? 

20.  "  Pure  quartz,  which  is  crystallized  sili- 
ca, scratches  glass  with  facility,  and  is  next 
to  the  diamond  in  hardness."  (5,  484.)  Glass 
varies  in  hardness,  some  kinds  are  scratcha- 
ble  with  a  knife.  Quartz  is  not  necessarily 
crystallized,  and  as  to  its  being  next  in  hard- 
ness to  the  diamond  (it  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Willson  to  take  an  *  object  lesson '  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  would  find  that),  it  is  exceeded 
in  hardness  by  corundum,  sapphire,  and 
ruby. 

21.  It  will  have  been  seen,  that  if  these  an- 
imadversions (or  one-half  of  them)  are  well 
founded,  the  series  forms  a  mass  of  scientific 
charlatanism  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  education,  and  the  defects  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  to  remove  them  the  books 
(except  by  a  verbal  fiction)  would  cease  to  be 
Willboh'b  Riadebs. 


VA.LTjj^BLE  opiisrioisrs. 


From  Bev.  I.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D., 

Pros,  of  Marietta  College^  0. 

I  have  examined  carefully  McGuf- 
ft%f%  New  Eclectic  Readers^  and  am 
prepared  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
unqualified  commendation.  They  com- 
bine more  excellencies  than  any  other 
Readers  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  favorable  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  them  from  examination,  has  been 
confirmed  by  their  use  in  my  own  fam- 
ily. I  was  really  charmed  with  them, 
and  so  were  my  children.  I  do  not 
believe  better  books  for  this  purpose 
were  ever  prepared ;  /  liave  never  seen 
any  so  good.  I.  W.  Andrews. 

From  Bev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.  D., 

Cincinnati. 

I  could  say  nothing  of  McGuffey\ 
New  Eclectic  Readers  and  Speakers 
without  their  thorough  examination; 
and  now  I  rise  from  it  with  as  thor- 
ough admiration.  A  successful  School 
Reader  shapes  a  generation.  What 
lives  in  us  to  old  age  was  imbibed 
largely  while  poring  over  these  fasci- 
nating books  at  the  odd  moments. 
They  are  seed-capsules,  breaking  over 
a  million  minds  and  hearts,  and  letting 
fall  into  them,  in  their  quickening 
spring-time,  the  ineradicable  germs  of 
thoughts,  principles,  life. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  commend  a 
School  Reader;  and,  when  I  express 


my  admiration  of  this  series,  for  the 
choiceness  of  their  selections,  theii 
elevation  and  beauty  of  style,  their 
copiousness  of  range,  their  fine  adapta- 
tion to  youth,  their  generous  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy  of  sentiment^ 
their  unadulterated  morality,  their  lib- 
erality and  freedom  from  sectarianism, 
united  with  a  cordial  recognition  of 
the  Bible  and  religion — I  do  it  under 
a  sense  of  my  accountability  for  these 
words,  nor  less  of  our  country's  obliga- 
tion to  the  compilers  and  publishers 
of  these  works. 

Henry  M.  Storks. 

From  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Ando- 
verj  Mass. ;   Author  of  Report  on  the 

Prussian  System  of  Education. 
I  have  careftilly  examined  McGuf- 
fey's  Eclectic  Readers,  both  in  the 
original  editions  and  in  the  revision. 
/  prefer  them  to  all  others,  I  have 
never  examined  so  large  a  Series  of 
School  Books  with  such  entire  appro- 
bation. Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

From  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  laU 

Editor  of  Ladies^  Repository. 
I  have  had  frequent  occasion,  during 
the  past  few  years,  to  examine  and  re- 
examine the  Eclectic  Series  of  School' 
Books.  As  a  whole,  thy  are  unques- 
tionably the  best  Series  iss^ied  in  Amer- 
ica, D.  W.  Clark. 


Probably  no  series  of  School  Books  ever  met  with  more  universal  approbation.  Not  only 
do  practical  teachers  manifest  their  high  appreciation  of  their  merit,  but  many  whose  sphere 
of  instruction  is  beyond,  but  whose  desires  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  schools,  hare 
united  in  their  approval.    The  following  distinguished  Educators  have  commended  them; 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  lUinois, 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Ohio. . 

Hon.  Oran  Faville,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  B.  p.  Crart,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Minnesota. 

Hon.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Griffith,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Kansas. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Teppt,  late  President  of  Gennessee  College,  New  York. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  President  of  Indiana  State  University. 

This  list  might  be  extended  to  scores  and  hundreds,  had  we  space;  and  testimonials  might 
be  added  from  Professors,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  showiag 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Eclectic  Sebies  is  held,  and  the  success  that  attends  the 
U8«  of  theae  Books.  SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE, 

FubUshera  Eclectic  Edu4MHonal  Serie*. 
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APPKOVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

£.  S.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

A-ifD    FOR    SALE  BY  ALL    THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


MTTOHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ICitcliell'B  IPirst  I>essons  in  Geography,  for  Young  Children,  with  Colored 
Mapa  and  En^raTings.    Pedgned  as  an  introductioD  to  the  Author's  New  Primary  Geography. 

Mlitcliell's  "Nerw  Primary  Geography,  illustrated  by  Twenty  Colored  Maps 

and  a  handred  beaatiful  Eugraviogs.    Designed  as  an  iDtroduction  to  the  Author's  New  Intermediate 
Geography. 

Mitcliell'8  "N&vr  Intermediate  Geography.    A  System  of  Modem  Geogra- 

pby.  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  containing  twouty-three  Opper-plate  Maps,  col- 
ored.  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  new  and  spirited  Engravings. 

Milcliell's   IXb^W  School  Geography.     Entirely  new  —  new  Text,  new  Illus- 
trations, and  new  Copperplate  Maps,  upwards  o\  40  In  number.    Will  be  ready  in  March,  1866 
Kitcfaiell's  New  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and  Sacred :  an  entirely  new 
edition,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  Ancient  and  Modem.    For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges* 
49*  Mitchell's  iVeto  SerieM  of  GeograpJiies  have  been  lately  published,  and  are  in  evory  particular  —  text, 
oaps,  and  engravings  —  entirely  new  and  up  to  date.    They  have  received  the  most  flattering  testfmonials 
;>om  tbe  first  teactiers  and  educators  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.    They  are  introduced  and  used  in 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  with  groat  acceptance,  and  have  been  recommended 
bk  the  strongrest  manner  by  the  H<mi.  John  P.  Brooks,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon. 
Oeorge  Stevens^  late  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superin* 
indent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Illinois;  by  a  large  number  of  County  Superintendents,  and  by  very 
Haay  teacbers  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

MTTOHELL'S  (OLD)  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

NEW  EDITlOS'Sy  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  18tf4. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Oeography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mitchell's  Oeographical  Questions. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

jBEB^  JftteAeZTf  Old  Serve*  still  retains  its  popularity,  commanding,  to-day,  probably,  the  largest  patronage 
of  any  seriea    OF  GEOGRAPHIES  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  WORLD, 

GOODEIOH'S  PICTORIAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  HISTORIEST 

Gtoodrioln's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  Stata^^ 

fpr  Youns  Cbildren.    Elegantly  illustrated  by  60  Engravings.  |V^ 

Gk>odricli's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  other 

partions  of  America,  North  and  South.    New  revised  edition,  with  170  Maps  and  Engravings. 
ItBf^  Cfoodrich^'  J^ictorial  Untied  State*  has  been  lately  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
verstty  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Gkxxiricli's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Goodrioli'a  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  a  Sketch  of  Modem 

Italy. 

CkKMlricli'a  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Gk>o<iricli's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 

Ck>o<iricli'8  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  World.    A  Brief 

O^mpend  of  Universal  History.    A  new  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated. 

CkXMlricll's  Pictorial  Natural  History,  embracing  a  view  of  the  Mineral, 

Animal  au»d  Vegetable  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
ari-  Tbese  Histories  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style,  abounding  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  inci-. 
^^^  ^nd.  detfcriptions,  the  histories,  in  all  cases,  being  based  on  Geography,  illustrated  by  maps.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  each  country  and  age  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  works  are  freely  supplied 
witb  Knscraviossv  giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  views  of  cities,  monuments,  battles,  etc.  It 
Is  beiie'vad  tbat  tbere  is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  In  America  or  Europe,  that  may  challenge  compari. 
^QQ  witfh  tbese,  oitber  in  interest,  accuracy,  or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution. 


STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


raS  INSTITUTION  ig  intended  for  the  training  of  joang  persons  of  both  sexM  for  t«Mdi«n  la  tb» 
School!  of  Dlinoif.    Iti  next  tern  will  begin  on 

Svery  Conntj  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  taition  of  two  penons  in  the  University,  and  erery  Bt|pi» 
■entatlTe  District  to  that  of  as  many  as  It  has  RepresentatiTes  in  the  Legislatnre.  The  appointnanto  na 
made  by  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  Ooonty  Judges,  or  Ohalmw  «f 
Boards  of  Supenrisors. 

If  any  County  or  BoprasentatlTe  District  neglects  to  make  appointments,  Uie  Principal  of  the  Jbitm*^ 
sity  is  authorized  to  flU  the  yaeaocy  by  i^^pointing  any  person  of  proper  age  and  qnalifleations. 

Young  men,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  serenteeu  years  of  sge,  and  young  ladies  at  least  sixtesK. 

Erery  applicant  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  County  Superintandent  or  liia 
Principal,  aocoiding  to  the  mode  of  admission,  in  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  and  the  J 
of  English  Grammar. 

Tuition  is  Pree,  and  Text-books  are  loaned  to  students  free  of  charge. 


MODEL     SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  is  not  confined  to  those  intending  to  be  teachers.     It  has  three  departmeotsr  Xn 
High,  Tbk  Graicmar,  aod  Tm  Prim  art. 

Tuition  Pees  in  the  High  School  are  $30  per  year  of  forty  weeks,  in  the  Grammar  School  $26,  and  in  fibs 
Primary  School  $20,  and  shorter  periods  in  proportion. 

Most  of  the  Text-books  are  loaned  to  the  students  free  of  chaige. 


Board  Is  now  Mm  $4  to  $4^  per  week  in  fiunilies  and  boordlng-hooses;  in  clubs,  about  $8.    By  butfi^    , 
ing  tbemselTes  students  reduce  the  expense  to  $2  per  week« 

Students  in  coming  to  the  Institution  should  leave  the  cars  at  Normal,  and  thus  sare  the  expenis  and    j 
trouble  of  oouTeyance  itom  Bloomington. 

The  iDStitution  Is  now  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  dear  title  to  Its  lands  and  Building,  so  that  the 
of  its  permanency  is  placed  beyond  doubt  or  uncertainty.    It  is  left  flrse  to  devote  its  entire  anaify,  iift^ 
all  its  extensiye  ftcilities^  to  its  legitimate  function,— the  thorough  preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  Ma^  >• 
of  Illinois. 

We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  warmly  soliciting  County  Superintendents,  and  all  friends  of  tt*  ^ 
cause  of  Education,  to  send  us  earnest  and  energetic  young  men  and  women,  who  will  dsTote  themnK* 
with  heart  sod  soul  to  the  work  of  teaching,  who  will  use  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  aid  the 
tion  may  offer  them,  and  whose  work  with  the  rising  generation  will  make  them  the  nobket  beneftst 
of  our  great  State. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  PrinoipaL 

NoBMAi.,  MoIiBAB  Co.,  III.,  Fbb.  21,  1866. 
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I^tfliia,  lltinoif: 

ILI8HBI)    HONTHLY,   BY   N.  C.  KASOM 
18G5. 

Dl^==^$L60  A  Teab,  Fatabix  alitatb  n  Aotaxoi: 


IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CROSBY    &    ^II^feW^ORTH:, 

Suooessors  to  OBOSBT  k  NIOHOLS  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

mt  m   ^  

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALFHEUS  CROSBY, 

Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Greek  Orammar.    Price' $1.75.  I       Xcuophon**  AnabasU.     Price  $1.25. 

Greek  lieasoua.    Price  9J  oent«.  I       Greek  Tables.    Prico  62  c^nta. 


A  Prftpar^tory  Iiatixx  Prose-BoDk:  cimtalnlng  all  th«  r^tin  Prow  necoifaary  for  enteriofir  Col- 
leK«.  with  KrXerenceu  to  Kuhiier'8  and  AiidrewHami  "ftotldanl's  Litin  itrHinmars.  Notes,  and  a  V.^rab- 
ulHry.  By  J.  H.  IIanson,  A.  M.,  lato  Princlpiil  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  PortlnDd,  Me.  ISmo. 
Piic«'  $3.00 

Iiatin  Ijessons  and  Tables,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.  By  Cyrus  S.  KicnARXus. 
A.  M.    12iuo.     Price.  $l.uO, 

Henshaw's  Analysis.  An  AnaiyHin  of  thp  Orfck  Verb.  By  Mar.shxll  Hrnsdaw,  A.M.,  Professor  In 
HntgtM*B  Collegf.  .Nt'w  BrunHwick.  S.J.    Cloth,  oblong  quart*'.    $l.v!fi. 

A  Practical  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  German  Iianguaee.  By  Adolp  Douai,  Ph. 
Dr.     1  vol  l2nio  half  mi>r«»cco.    :?1.75. 

Intellectual  Philosophy.    By  .1.  T.  Champlix,  rr«'8idcnt  of  Waterville  Ciillfgp,  Me.    $1  25. 

First  Principles  of  Ethics,  D<"»igni-d  as  a  hstM-*  for  Instrnctlon  in  KtlilcHi  St-ience  io  Schools  and 
r/oll«'g«*fl.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Walt- iville  College.    Ivmo,  Cl«  th.    $1 .75 

iBsthetics.  JBstbetics;  or  Priucipleii  of  Ta-^to.  By  John'  Baj^oom.  Professor  in  Williams  Colleice.  12mOr 
^  cU.Ui.    $1.25. 

SiDglish  Analysis.  Obtaining  forms  for  tho  complete  AnalysiB  of  English  Composition.  Dy  KdwarS 
P.  Batks,  M.\.     Price  62  ct-nts. 

Tower's  Grammars.  Eh-ments  of  Grammar,  Iiy  TowEK  and  Twked,  price  50  cents;  Common  Scho(d 
(irainniHr.  iiric^>  75  ci  nta;  Orammar  of  (Nmi position,  price  $1.00. 

Treatises  on  £nglish  Punctuation.  Dosigned  tor  lA'trcrwrlters,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correct- 
ors of  tin*  PTffta,  uiid  fur  the  usf  olM-liools  and  Acadt^mies.    J3y  Jou.x  Wil.so.v.    Price  $1.25. 

Tower's  Exercises  in  Articulation.    Per  dozen.  $2.0!). 

Tower's  fcipeller.     T h»' Orailual  f'jKdler  and  <  omplete  Knunciator.    30  cents. 

liadreyt's  Modern  Conversational  French  Headers;  or  Chianic  .ModMa  of  Pra'^tical  Frendi 
Conver(>atiuii,  drawn  frtini  the  Playx  of  the  ItfHt  French  authors  of  the  prc*t«eut  age.  Price  25  ceota 
per  part.     Parts  1.  2.  3,  and  4.  m'W  ready. 

Gymnastic  Sxercises  for  Schools  and  Families.    By  S,  W.  Mason,  Principal  of  the  Eltoc 

i<chool,  lioHtou      llluHtrated.  l(5mo.     '6S  cents. 
jBlementS  of  Map  Drawing.    .With    plans  for  Sketching  Maps  hy  Triingnlation,  and   improved 

Methods  of  Projeetion.     For  Schools  and  Arademies.     Uy  Cornflu'S  S.Cartkii,  A.M.    ft<J  cents. 
Hanaford  and  Payson's  Series  of  Book-keeping.    Compri^'wi  in  three  Box»ka.    Adapttni  to 

Payson,  Dunton  A  ^icl•ibner'K  Combined  Syr«ieni  (»f  I'enumiiiiBhip.     By  L.  B.  U  anaford.  A.M.,  and  J.  W. 

Payson.  Prlncipaln  of  the  Boston  MercHntile  Academy. 
SINGLE  ENTKY  — COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION       Price  62  cents.       DOUBLE  ENTRY— HIGH 

SCHOOL  EDI  HON.    Price  $1.26.    ACADEMIC  EDITION.    Comprising  Commercial  Arithmetic,  etc^ 

etc.    Price  $2.  0 
Brigham's  System  of  School  Hegistry.    Comprising,  l.  The  School  Begister^    2.  The  Teacher'a 

Register.    '6.  A  Recitation  Card.  _ 

THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  PEIVIVAIVSHIP. 

Fayson,  Dunton  &  Soribner's  National  System  of  Pennmanship.  Comprising  the  Cont- 
mon  ^k;hooI  Series,  the  Bui^iness  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series;  witli  ct^pies  at  the  head  of  f>>ach  page 
executed  In  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in  a  style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  aar 
thors. 

This  anirersal  series  of  Copy-Bookn  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  aft* 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  snpplant  it.  It  is  to  this  series,  more.than  to  any  thing  else^ 
that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impnlw  which  has  been  given  to  this  1>ranch  of  edncation,  and  a 
marked  improvement  has  always  been  visible  wherever  it  has  lieen  introdnced.  Its  anthore  are  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  their  combined  experience  is  bnmght  to  bear  upon  tbo  system,  improving  upon  it 
from  time  to  tisoe,  as  it  is  fonnd  capable  of  improvement^ 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  ofthiH  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  works 
which  it  comprises:  1.  Ttoelve  Oipti-Bonhx,  which  inrlnde  a  regularly  graded  system  of  instruction,  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  a  most  beautifully  fini-sbed  hand.  2.  Ohlique  LintM, 
Ibr  teaching  the  pupil  tlie  pit>per  slope  In  writing.  8.  A  Mmwal  for  Teachrrs,  containing  a  full  statement 
of  PayMn,  Dunton  and  Scribnter's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  tabJptn.  a  new  and  original 
method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Designed  for  class  teaching,  i. 
A  Sytttm  qf  Book-keeping,  adapted  to  the  system  of  Pennmanship,  in  which  the  Day-book,  Jon rn a],  and 
Ledger  are  presented  in  toritten  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  Mils  System  of  Pennmanship,  which  is  the  most  po|>- 
ttlar,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  ai^y  yet  published.  '  Its  OMrits  have  secured  its  introdoction  int«k 
every  state  In  the  Union. 

%•  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  ns  for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 

CBOSBT  &  AINSWOETH,  Publishen, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J^A  Goqsplete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  fumiabed  if  applied  (cr. 
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HISTORY        IN        SCHOOLS.* 


History  is  fall  of  its  lessons.  ''  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be ;  and  that  yrhich  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done ; 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun/'  A  most  accomplished 
writer  of  history  declares  that  the  record  of  the  past,  however  com- 
pletely mastered,  can  be  comprehended  by  him  only  who  stndies  it  in 
the  light  of  the  present.  This  course  marks  the  true  historian,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  the  mere  antiquarian.  So,  too,  the  present 
is  understood  only  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Men  and 
natiiins  pass  away;  principles  live  ever.  Like  causes  produce  like 
results.  The  actors  and  the  stage  may  be  changed,  but  the  drama, 
be  it  tragedy  or  comedy,  is  ever  repeated  Take  a  story  of  old  Greece 
or  Rome,  change  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  how  wonderfully 
is  it  like  a  story  of  modern  time  ! 

The  first  lesson,  then,  that  we  learn  from  history  is  that  it  is  both 
external  and  internal, —  it  has  a  body  and  a  spirit.  The  outward 
manifestations  —  its  wars,  its  dynasties,  its  architecture,  its  engi- 
neering— are  its  body.  They  are  only  the  expression  of  its  thought, 
its  spirit.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  when  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or 
the  mind  of  his  reader,  has  these  things  for  its  only  or  chief  subject. 
Has  not  this  mistake  been  frequently  —  yes,  generally — made  ?  How 
often,  and  how  truly,  is  it  said  that  History  tells  only  of  kings  and  of 
tbeir  wars  I  It  seems  to  me  that  Gibbon  had  a  very  low  estimate  of 
his  profession,  when  he  wrote  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  that  '<It 
is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  few  materials  for  histo- 

*  An  Eaeay  by  Prof.  £.  G.  Hewett.  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Monmouth,  December  29th,  1S64.  Published  by  re<iuest  of  the 
Association. 
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ry ;  which  ig,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  crimes,  follies 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind/' 

As  the  soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body, —  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  only  its  expression  or  instrument,— so  the  great  economical,  social, 
political  and  religious  opinions  and  questions  which  have  possessed 
and  agitated  the  minds  of  men  at  any  point  are  more  important, 
can  we  but  grasp  them,  than  the  actions  or  institutions  which 
they  produced.  They  do  not,  however,  lie  upon  the  surface, —  they 
are  less  tangible;  indeed,  it  will  often  happen  that  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  them  except  through  their  outward  manifestation.  The 
oak  is  the  expression  of  subtle  forces  which  are  working  all  about  us 
night  and  day,  how  mightily,  and  yet  how  silently !  Still,  to  study 
the  laws  and  philosophy  of  vegetable  growth  is  a  deeper  and  nobler 
pursuit  than  mere  ^botanizing'.  And,  if  we  should  fortunately  be- 
come familiar  with  one  of  those  subtle  principles,  it  will  help  us  to  ex- 
plain, and  remember,  more  facts  than  we  can  learn  in  a  whole  sum- 
mer. 

I  think  history  also  teaches  that  honesty,  justice,  patriotism,  philan* 
thropy,  truth, —  in  short,  what  we  call  the  right,-^is  always  really 
successful ' in  the  long  run'.  Carlyle  says:  ^'Give  a  thing  time; 
if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing."  The  proverb  that  ^  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy '  expresses  a  belief  in  the  same  proposition.  Bry- 
ant's declaration : 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ; 
The  etcrual  years  of  Crod  are  hers," 

is  prophecy, —  as  the  true  poet's  words  often  are, —  and  not  mere 
sound.  Humanity  has  a  capacity  to  see,  and  a  disposition  to  exalt  and 
reverence,  truth  and  rectitude,  when  it  can  look  with  eyes  unclouded 
by  the  selfishness  and  prejudice  of  the  present.  Hence,  nothing  is 
more  true  than  the  proverb  *  Vox  populi  vox  Dei ',  if  we  take  the 
voice  of  the  people  for  all  time,  while  nothing  is  likely  to  be  more 
false  at  any  given  moment. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  history  justifies  the  belief  that  noble  aims 
and  straight-forward  measures  succeed  better  than  selfish  aims  and 
crooked  ways ;  that  honesty,  sincerity  and  integrity  are  more  likely 
to  win  than  chicanery,  injustice,  and  fraud;  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  that  this  belief  should  be  a  living  faith,  especially  in 
these  times,  when  so  many  seem  to  think  that  the  schemes  of  the  self- 
ish and  shrewd  commonly  triumph  over  the  purposes  of  the  just.  Let 
us  see  if  history  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  world's  ambitious 
warriors  and  butchers  of  their  kind  succeeded.     We  will  instance  the 
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four  greatest  warriors,  perhaps,  of  all  time.  When  Alexander,  the 
pretended  son  of  Jupiter,  after  bis  meteor-like  career,  was  about  to 
sink  a  victim  to  bis  Tioes,  and,  foreseeing  with  his  keen  eye  bow  bis 
mighty  empire  would  crumble  in  blood,  exclaimed  ^<  Give  my  kingdom 
to  the  worthiest",  did  be  feel  that  be  had  succeeded?  His  fabled 
grief  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  is  not  to  be  compared  to  bis  real  grief 
in  his  dying  hour.  Did  Hannibal  die  in  triumph,  when,  '  on  the 
lonely  hill'  in  Bitbynia,  the  foot  of  the  hated  conqueror  on  the 
Deck  of  Carthage,  he  accomplished  the  vow  of  bis  early  youth? 
When  CsBsar  fell  at  the  foot  of  bis  great  rival's  statue,  pierced  wiih 
assassins'  daggers,  and  the  more  poignant  grief  of  violated  friendship, 
was  it  a  successful  close  of  his  unrivaled  career  ?  Napoleon's  spirit 
passed  away  in  exile  and  in  storm,  on  the  barren  isle,  far  distant  from 
France,  on  whose  throne  sat  the  Bourbon.  And,  to-day,  the  blood  of 
of  repudiated  Josephine,  and  not  that  of  Napoleon,  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Compare  the  end  of  any  one  of  these 
great  men  with  that  of  our  own  Washington,  and  tell  me  which  suc- 
ceeded,—  ambition,  talent,  selfishness,  and  pride,  or  patriotism,  integ- 
rity, philanthropy,  and  modesty.  True,  you  may  show  from  history 
that  good  followed  from  the  actions  of  these  men :  so  did  good  follow 
the  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  so  will  it  follow  the  almost  equal 
treason  of  Jeff.  Davis.  The  question  is.  Did  they  succeed  in  what 
they  attempted  ?  Compare  the  upright,  benevolent,  successful  Amos 
Lawrence  with  the  ^miserable  trickster  Barnum,  and  see  the  same 
great  truth  illustrated  in  their  attempts  to  get  rich. 

Again,  history  teaches  that  humanity,  with  all  its  crimes  and  mis- 
fortunes, is  growing  better,  nobler,  and  happier.  Three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  wise  man  said,  <<  Say  not  thou  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  inquire  wisely 
concerning  this."  I  do  not  see  bow  any  one  who  compares  the  most 
civilized  and  highly-polished  communities  of  antiquity  with  those  of 
only  moderate  enlightenment  in  the  present  can  doubt  the  truth  I 
have  stated  above.  Look  at  their  blood-thirstiness,  slavery,  licentious- 
ness, and  general  lack  of  all  philanthropy,  and  see  how  they  appear  be- 
side churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  multiplied  schemes  of  active 
benevolence  in  our  time.  And  are  we  not  rapidly  progressing  in  this 
direction  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  slave-trade  became  dishonorable  ? 
Even  good  John  Newton,  according  to  Macaulay,  went  on  a  Guinea 
voyage  after  slaves,  armed  both  with  prayer-books  and  hand-cuffs! 
Perhaps  nothing  more  surely  indicates  the  progress  we  speak  of  than 
the  modern  improvement  in  literature.  Hillard  says  :  ^'  The  purifica- 
tion of  literature  is  the  sign  of  a  higher  moral  standard  ";  and  bow 
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mnch  of  the  comparatively  pure  pages  of  Shakspeare  needs  to  be 
emeDded,  that  it  may  Dot  grate  on  modern  ears  I  Do  you  remind  me 
of  our  own  poisonous  novels,  and  of  the  deadly  war  we  are  now  waging  ? 
I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  reached  the  Millenium.  But,  I  ask  when 
before  was  vile  literature  written  or  read  only  by  the  vile?  When 
before  did  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  accompany  armies, 
ministering  both  to  the  material  and  spiritual  wants  of  friend  and  foe 
alike?  When  before,  in  the  world's  history,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
like  ours,  was  money  poured  out  like  water,  to  build  hospitals,  to 
found  asylums,  to  spread  education  and  religion  universally  even  to 
the  millions  of  poor  degraded  freedmen  ?  When  before  was  slavery 
condemned  by  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  <  The 
world  does  move '  in  the  direction  of  righteousness  and  truth.  It  is  a 
day  of  bright  hope  for 

**  The  generations 
Thatf  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great  mysteriDus  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be/' 

Once  more,  history  clearly  shows  that  behind,  within,  and  above, 
1^11  human  events  and  actions,  there  is  the  great  God  working  out  his 
vast  plans,  and  that  the  complicated  web  that  we  are  weaving  must  be 
according  to  his  pattern.  Willingly,  or  otherwise,  each  of  us  helps  to 
complete  some  part  of  the  grand  design :  "  if  willingly,  we  have  a 
reward,  if  unwillingly,  a  dispensation  is  committed''  to  us.  God's 
voice  in  history  has  been  inviting  this  nation,  for  the  last  eighty  years, 
to  be  rid  of  human  bondage;  and  the  same  voice,  through  the  same 
medium,  has  loudly  threatened  us  if  we  refused.  We  did  refuse;  it 
would  cost  too  much.  To-day,  the  red  furnace  of  war  melts  the 
shackles  from  the  bondman's  limbs,  at  what  a  fearful  increase  of  cost 
in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  in  blood  and  broken  hearts ! 

On  the  spot  in  Rome  where  the  early  Christians  sealed  their  faith 
by  bloody  and  fearful  deaths,  theproudest  temple  of  Christendom  now 
rears  its  mighty  dome.  Even  the  sceptic  Gibbon  must  note  the  co- 
incidence, and  silys :  "  Those  who  survey  with  a  curious  eye  the  revo- 
lutions of  mankind  may  observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero 
on  the  Vatican,  which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christ- 
ians, have  been  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the  triumph,  and  by 
the  abuse,  of  the  persecuted  religion.''  Do  you  ask  "  Why,  then,  wars 
and  oppressions,  if  God  rules  in  history?"  I  reply,  "Why  tempests 
and  pestilence,  sin  and  death?"  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
"  'T  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole."  But,  as  an  eminent 
Christian  writer  well  says,  '^  Clearer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  song 
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oF  bard  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  maD  is  the  silent  roll  of  the 
ages/'  So,  to  my  mind,  must  every  true  student  of  history  think. 
The  same  writer  says  again,  '^  Humanity  is  a  patient  difficult  to  deal 
with;  and^  for  our  part,  we  suspect  the  monster  will  have  to  be  bled 
several  times  yet;  however,  it  will  bleed  no  longer  than  until  bleed- 
ing ceases  to  be  a  necessary  means  of  cure."  Let  us  firmly  believe 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Qod  works  in  the  affairp  of 
men,  even  though  he  come  in  the  storm  and  whirlwind. 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  great  lessons  in  history;  but  it  is 
full  of  minor  lessons,  suited  to  guide  us,  as  nations  or  as  individuals, 
in  almost  every  possible  combination  of  circumstances.  The  loqua- 
cious poet  in  Rasselas  talks  thus :  ^'  The  present  state  of  things  is  the 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  were  the 
sources  of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  of  the  evil  that  we  suffer.  If  we 
act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is  not  prudent : 
if  we  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  others,  it  is  not  just.''  But  where 
shall  this  study  —  second  to  no  other  in  instructiveness — be  com- 
menced, if  not  in  our  common  schools  ?  And  how  shall  we  teach  it 
there '/  The  consideration  of  the  last  question  shall  occupy  the  rest 
of  this  paper.  It  is  not  for  the  school  to  furnish  all  necessary  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  history,  any  more  than  on  any  other  subject. 
But  it  is  important  that  the  study  should  begin  in  school,  and  that  it 
should  begin  properly;  that  the  mind  should  commence  gathering 
its  stores  of  facts  and  be  taught  how  to  do  it,  even  though  the  lessons 
those  facts  may  teach  be  dwelt  upon  but  slightly. 

It  is  easy  for  the  young  mind  to  learn  one  story  or  several,  ^  after  a 
fashion ' ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  many  stories  accurately,  distinct- 
ly, and  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other.  In  history  loose  knowl- 
edge is  of  no  value.  It  is  worthless  to  know  that  some  body  discov- 
ered some  country,  at  some  time;  but  not  to  be  sure  whether  that 
person  was  Julius  Csesar  or  Columbus,  whether  the  country  was 
Cathay  or  America,  or  whether  it  was  discovered  during  the  dark  ages 
or  just  as  the  world  was  arousing  itself  from  that  sleep  of  a  thousand 
years.  Who  that  has  taught  history  does  not  know  how  wretchedly 
students  are  inclined  to  ^  mix  things  '  ?  This  must  never  be  allowed 
for  a  moment,  it  must  not  be  treated  as  a  trifling  mistake;  it  is  fatal. 
Historical  facts  must  be  learned  in  their  true  relations,  or  they  are 
totally  useless  for  any  high  purpose  of  historical  knowledge, —  they 
may  be  far  worse  than  useless.  The  question  arises.  How,  then,  shall 
these  facts  be  thus  systematically  bound  together  ?  I  reply  that  there 
are  four  natural  ligaments  or  cords,  which  may  connect  them  for  our 
remembrance  and  use;  and  I  know  of  no  principle  of  natural  associa- 
tion which  does  not  depend  upon  some  one  or  more  of  these  four. 
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The  first  of  tl^ese  ligamenta  is  tliat  of  time.  The  most  complete 
aid  in  fixing  historical  facts  is  a  knowledge  of  dates,  or  chronology. 
I  know  that  this  part  of  the  work  students  generally  neglect,  if  al- 
lowed to  do  so;  and  I  know  that  many  older  persons  often  talk  as 
if  hooka  and  teachers  insist  too  much  upon  a  knowledge  of  dates. 
Sow  often  we  hear  some  one  say  ''  Well,  I  rememher  the  story,  but  I 
ca'  nH  tell  exactly  when  it  happened ;  really,  I  never  could  remember 
dates.''  Doubtless,  the  speaker  is  mistaken  or  self-deceived ;  the  same 
degree  of  interest  and  attention  would,  probably,  enable  the  mijid  to 
retain  a  date  as  easily  as  the  price  of  corn  or  the  cost  per  yard  of  rib- 
bon. Buty  if  your  assertion  should  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
not  remember  history.  Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
you  have  history  all  but  the  dates  :  you  can  not  have  history  without 
dates.  You  may  remember  a  story  or  stories,  but  they  are  as  unlike 
real  history  as  the  human  body  deprived  of  every  bone  is  unlike  the 
perfect  human  body.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  that  the 
memory  should  be  loaded  with  every  date  connected  with  every  event 
in  history,  nor  to  say  that  the  acquiring  of  dates  may  not  be  carried 
too  far;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  leading  dates  should  be  learned 
thoroughly  and  exactly,  for  all  time,  and  they  should  become  centres, 
around  which  may  cluster  dates  of  less  importance. 

For  illustration,  1492,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is 
fixed;  what  a  multitude  of  things  can  be  made  to  crystallize  around 
this  single  point!  The  same  year  that  Columbus  sailed  on  his  re- 
markable voyage,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  Oranada, 
capitulated  to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand;  and  that  same 
year,  too,  the  king  of  England,  Henry  VII, —  he  who  had  so  triumph- 
antly closed  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, —  welcomed  the  birth  of  the  prince 
who  afterward  became  the  famous,  and  infamous,  Henry  YIII.  Sev- 
en years  later,  the  Portuguese  Vasco  de  Gama  found  his  way  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  opening  the  way  for  European  conquests 
and  settlements  in  the  East.  Now,  also,  began  the  great  series  of 
discoveries  and  settlements  in  the  New  World.  Thirty  years,  nearly, 
had  passed  after  the  great  discovery,  when  Magellan  pushed  his  ad- 
venturous bark  around  South  America,  and  the  first  circumnavigation 
of  the  world  was  accomplished ;  at  the  same  time,  Cortez  was  achiev- 
ing his  discoveries  and  triumphs  in  Mexico.  Just  about  the  same 
time  began  the  great  Protestant  Reformation ;  in  its  turn  quickly 
followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  who  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  world's  history.  Now,  too,  learning  and  science 
awoke.     The  art  of  Printing  had  just  been  given  to  the  world; 
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Wycliffe  had  translated  the  Bible  into  the  yulgar  tongue ;  Chanoer^B 
strains  were  still  vibrating  in  English  ears ;  the  Medici  in  Italy  were 
fostering  the  Arts  and  Literature;  and  the  dawn  of  that  day  had  be- 
gun which,  almost  a  century  later,  gave  us  Shakspeare,  Bpenser,  and 
the  other  great  lights  of  the  Elisabethan  era. 

What  we  have  done  with  this  great  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
may  be  done  with  the  leading  event  in  any  minor  period.  Suppose 
we  are  learning  the  story  of  our  Revolution:  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  date 
of  some  prominent  event  in  each  year  of  the  war,  and  then  to  group 
the  other  events  of  the  year  jibout  it.  For  instance^  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  will  mark  1775;  the  Declaration,  1776;  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  1777,  etc.  An  excellent  connector  for  the  events  of ' 
any  country's  history  is  a  table  of  its  rulers  and  their  periods 
thoroughly  memorized:  as  the  English  sovereigns  for  English  history, 
or  our  presidential  administrations  for  our  later  history.  In  studying 
chronology,  great  help  may  may  be  got  from  a  judicious  use  of  charts, 
'chronological  trees',  'rivers  of  time',  and  similar  devices.  The 
philosophy  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  mind  retains  most  easily  those 
things  which,  have,  in  some  form,  been  presented  to  the  eye.  Every 
school-boy  knows  that  when  he  remembers  a  piece  for  declamation, 
he  is  very  likely  to  recall  the  page,  and  place  on  the  page,  of  every 
paragraph ;  this  illustrates  a  principle  which  may  be  used  effectively 
in  fixing  dates. 

The  second  of  the  four  ligaments  mentioned  is  that  ^f  place,  or 
geography  in  its  true  sense :  not  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
position  of  towns  and  countries  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  as 
the  abode  of  man  alone, —  but  of  the  earth  as  it  is, —  of  its  oceans,  riv- 
ers, mountains,  climates,  soil,  and  mineral  and  agricultural  resources. 
Indeed,  some  have  thought  it  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  things — * 
the  physical  nature  of  a  country — not  only  determine  and  give  the 
key  to  its  history,  but  induce  the  economical,  political,  moral  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  religious  condition  of  its  people. 

Very  justly  does  Dr.  Arnold  remark  that  "No  man  who  is  not  a 
good  geographer  can  be  a  good  military  historian."  Any  one  who 
has  studied  a  good  physical  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  have  noticed  the  remarkable  depressions  which  cut  off  New  Eng- 
land, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  a  part  of  Canada,  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  The  tide  fiows  to  Quebec ;  and  higher  up,  the  St. 
Lawrence  still  shows  the  depression  as  fkr  as  Ontario.  A  cross-fur- 
row cuts  to  the  very  base  of  the  Apalachian  mountain  system, —  its 
southern  end  is  marked  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  its  northern  by 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorelle.    The  tide  comes  to  Albany;  and 
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the  summit  of  the  canal  between  Albany  and  Whitehall  is  but  150 
feet  above  the  sea.  Another  cross-furrow,  at  right  angles  to  the  last, 
is  marked  by  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mobawk  valley. 
Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  history  ?  Let  us  see.  In  the  old  In- 
dian wars,  forts  were  erected  on  the  Hudson  and  on  the  Mohawk.  In 
King  William's  war,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  go  to  Quebec  by 
water,  and  there  to  meet  a  land  force  which  should  go  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Montreal.  During  Queen  Anne's  war,  the  same  thing  was 
twice  attempted.  In  the  French-and-Indian  war,  the  operations  on 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain  and  th^  St.  Lawrence  were  among  the 
most  important.  In  the  Revolution,  the  famous  expedition  of  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  followed  the  same  track,  except  that  Arnold  went  by 
another  depression,  that  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere,  because, 
our  enemies  being  masters  of  the  sea,  he  could  not  go  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Later  in  the  same  war,  Burgoyne  started,  both  by  way  of 
Champlain  and  of  the  Mohawk,  intending  to  meet  Clinton  from  New 
York  and  thus  completely  to  sever  New  England  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  this  plan  there  was  a  recognition  of  all  the 
valleys  we  have  noticed;  and  its  defeat  was  due  to  other  causes  t}ian 
the  shape  of  the  country.  In  our  last  war  with  England  we  planned 
the  old  campaign  over  again ;  and  the  movements  of  the  British  which 
gave  us  the  splendid  victories  of  Champlain  and  Plattsburg  were  due 
to  the  same  geographical  features.  And,  if  again  so  sad  a  blow  as 
war  between  England  and  America  should  befall  the  civilized  world, 
the  same  ground  would  again  become  'historic.  So  much  has  the 
geography  of  a  single  region  to  do  in  shaping  the  military  history  of 
a  country  during  so  brief  a  time  as  our  national  history  covers.  In 
future  years,  how  important  to  a  student  of  our  present  struggle  will 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  of  other  parts  of  Yirginfa !  But  I  must  stop ; 
time  forbids  that  I  should  enter  so  wide  a  field. 

Let  a  single  illustration  from  Sacred  History  show  how  interesting 
historical  facts  connect  themselves  with  some  peculiar  feature  of  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  southeast  of  old  Samaria  stands  Mt.  Ebal ;  a  few 
hundred  yards  south  of  it,  across  a  deep  and  fertile  valley,  rises 
Mt.  Gerizim ;  in  the  valley  between  is  the  city  of  Sychar,  the  modern 
Nablous.  How  many  historical  associations  cluster  around  this  spot ! 
Here  Jacob  dwelt  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram ;  here  he  obtained  a 
possession  from  the  sons  of  ^  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem ' ;  here  he 
dug  his  well,  and  <  drank  thereof,  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his 
cattle '.  At  his  death  he  gave  this  land  to  his  favorite,  Joseph.  Here 
the  bones  of  Joseph  reposed,  after  their  long  journey  in  the  forty- 
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years  wanderings.  Here,  from  the  southern  moantain,  sounded  the 
blessings  on  those  who  should  keep  the  law ;  while  from  the  top  of 
Ebal  came  the  curses  upon  the  transgressors.  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  the  false  worship  was  established  on  Mt.  Oerizim,  to  satis- 
fy those  who  still  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And  here, 
sitting  weary  and  travel-worn  by  the  well  of  Jacob,  our  Lord  told  the 
Samaritan  woman  of  those  other  waters,  whereof  he  who  drinketh 
shall  never  thirst. 

A  third  ligament  of  history  is  the  connection  by  persons,  or  Biog- 
raphy. I  will  limit  myself  to  one  illustration.  How  much  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  our  national  history  associates  itself  with  Al- 
exander Hamilton  1  Many  events  of  the  Revolution  cluster  around 
bis  early  efforts  in  the  war,  his  position  in  the  military  family  of 
Washington,  and  his  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  noble  Schuy- 
ler. Who  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  he  in  the  struggle 
which  came  near  wrecking  us  before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  ? 
Right  valiantly  and  ably  did  he  represent  one  of  the  two  great  antag- 
onistic ideas  between  which  that  instrument  is  a  wonderful  compro- 
mise. What  services  he  rendered  in  establishing  our  financial  affairs 
on  a  sound  basis!  What  aid  he  gave  to  Washington,  in  those 
troublous  days  when  thousands  were  ready  to  plunge  into  the  fearful 
gulf  which  the  madness  of  the  French  Revolution  had  opened  !  It  is 
important  to  notice  his  connection  with  the  early  events  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  and  not  less  important  his  fatal  relations  to  Burr, 
the  selfish,  oily,  slimy  traitor,  villain,  and  murderer.  Thus,  the  chief 
events  of  thirty  most  interesting  years  of  our  history  can  be  learned 
and  remembered  in  connection  with  his  biography. 

The  fourth  and  last  ligament  of  history  that  I  shall  mention  is 
that  of  logical  sequence,  or  cause  and  effect.  This  is  the  deepest  and 
moet  important  of  all;  but  it  can  be  used  with  young  learners  less, 
probably,  than  any  other,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  deeper,  and 
often  less  tangible.  Complete  knowledge  here  would  give  us  the  full 
philosophy  of  history.  To  acquire  such  knowledge  is  the  highest 
effort  of  the  student  of  history.  Perhaps  Hallam  and  May  have  de- 
veloped this  feature  of  English  history  better  than  any  other  writer 
.has  done  it.  Something,  however,  can  be  done  with  this  '  thread ', 
even  with  quite  young  students.  For  instance,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  how  the  ideas  the  Pilgrinos  brought  to  this  country, —  the  un- 
ions the  colonies  were  led  to  form,  from  time  to  time, —  their  com 
bined  struggles  against  the  French  and  the  savages, —  and,  above  all, 
the  long  series  of  British  oppressions, —  unconsciously  to  our  fathers, 
paved  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  Union,  whose 
15 
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ricli  blessings  we  still  enjoj,  and  are  likely  to  enjoj,  despite  the  envy 
and  hate  of  foreign  despots  and  of  home  traitors. 

However,  Chronology,  Geography,  Biography,  and  Philosophy,  all 
combined,  give  us  only  a  part  of  History  —  the  frame- work  or  skele- 
ton, as  it  were;  althongh  they  frequently  include  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  grave  and  dignified  historian,  and  some  times  more.  This 
part  of  history  — which  Macaulay  compares  to  a  chart  or  map  —  gives 
us  little  of  the  dramatic  side;  we  may  know  it  all,  and  yet  be  very 
ignorant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  common  people  lived,  dressed, 
talked,  moved,  thought,  acted,  died,  and  were  buried.  This  latter 
knowledge,  which  enables  us  to  see  the  people  of  past  ages,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  live  among  them,  the  same  elegant  writer  compares  to  a 
picture,  and  says  that  instruction  in  these  particulars  is  commonly  \eh 
to  the  writer  of  historical  romances.  But,  I  suppose,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  when  these  two  things  are  separated,  a  knowledge  of  the  dry 
facts  must  go  before  the  perusal  of  the  romance,  if  that  perusal  is  to 
be  of  much  profit  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Still,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  two  should  be  blended  as  much  as  possible  in  the  mind 
of  the  student,  even  if  it  is  not  well  done  on  the  pages  of  his  text- 
book. A  clear,  well-trained  imagination  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  study  of  History,  as  well  as  in  most  other  studies.  Readers  of 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  will  remember  Hardy's  plan  of  study,  which, 
to  me,  seems  well  designed  to  accomplish  much  in  thi?  last  particular, 
and  to  contain  a  valuable  hint  for  teachers  of  History,  as  well  as  for 
learners  who  have  some  maturity  of  mind.  Older  students  of  History 
will,  also,  find  many  suggestions  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them 
in  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  course  of  *  Lectures  on  Modern  History  \ 

But  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  to  do  with  younger  students,  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  who  can  only  hope,  in  school,  to  get  an  outline 
which  subsequent  reading  must  fill  up.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that 
the  outline  is  severe,  distinct,  and  clear ;  and  I  propose  to  detain  you 
farther,  only  to  suggest  some  things  in  relation  to  class  exercises, 
which  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  object.  After  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  First, 
then,  do  not  allow  yOur  pupil  to  expect  that  you  will  ask  the  questions 
printed  in  the  book.  These  questions  usually  supply  the  very  hinges, 
links  or  connections  of  the  subject,  which  make  the  most  important 
part  for  him  to  give,  and  the  part  he  is  most  likely  to  neglect.  Re- 
quire him  to  be  ready  to  tell  '  what  comes  next?'  trusting  to  the  nat- 
ural connections  that  we  have  noticed  for  the  power  to  do  so. 

Second,  Require  the  pupil  to  give  the  story,  clearly  and  succinct- 
ly, in  his  own  language.     Do  not  accept  the  language  of  the  book, 
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unless,  in  rare  instances  and  for  good  reasons,  you  have  pointed  out 
some  part  to  be  committed ;  then,  require  the  words  exactly. 

Third,  Insist  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  dates;  at  least  in  those 
cases  where  you  have  previously  indicated  the  dates  to  be  remem- 
bered. Frequently  stop  to  group  minor  and  relative  dates  about  some 
leading  one  already  learned.  Assist  your  pupil  to  make  and  use 
charts  and  diagrams,  to  aid  him  in  his  Chronology. 

Fourth,  Be  sure  your  pupil  masters  the  Geography  connected 
with  his  History.  Often  ask  questions  about  it.  Ilequire  him  fre- 
quently to  make  maps  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  battles^  and  other 
portions  of  the  study.  Never  allow  him  to  proceed  in  any  part  of 
this  whole  subject  without  maps  of  the  country  you  are  studying  at 
hand,  either  in  the  text-book  or  in  some  other  form. 

Fifth,  Attend  to  the  Biography.  Require  the  pupil,  from  time 
to  time,  to  bring  together  all  the  facts  he  has  gained  relating  to  one 
person.  Make  that  person,  as  much  as  possible,  a  real  being  in  the 
learner's  mind.  Show,  if  you  can,  his  picture,  or  fac-similes  of  his 
handwriting,  and  do  any  thing  else  that  you  are  able,  to  assist  in  a 
clear  conception  of  his  personality. 

Sixth,  Do  all  you  can  to  give  the  picturesque  part  of  the  History, 
already  mentioned.  After  the  text  is  mastered,  illustrate  by  exhibit- 
ing pictures,  reading  stories,  relating  facts  from  your  own  knowledge, 
or  in  any  other  way  helping  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
Who  can  forget  that  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor  in  De- 
cember, if  you  help  him  once  to  see  the  clear  winter  moonlight  that 
shone  on  the  patriots  at  their  work  ? 

Seventh,  and  last,  Make  frequent  and  thorough  reviews.  Let  your 
pupil  expect  review  questions  at  each  recitation,  especially  if  allusion 
is  made  in  the  text  to  something  that  has  gone  before,  or  if  mention 
is  made  of  some  date  or  place  or  person  already  considered.  In  short, 
keep  putting  things  together  until  the  student  shall  have  a  complete 
outline,  however  meagre,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  meaning- 
less fragments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask.  What  study  can  be  more  important  than 
that  of  History;  especially  for  American  students,  every  one  of  whom 
is  to  help  make  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  this  period, 
when  the  stupendous  history  we  are  daily  making  shall  delight  or 
grieve  the  friends  of  the  human  race  to  the  end  of  time  ? 
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THE      NORMAL      UNIVERSITY. 


The  Normal  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  a  some- 
what eventful  history.  It  began  in  the  earnest  convictions  and  wise 
foresight  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  and  has  been  fostered  by  their 
energy  and  perseverance.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  singularly 
fortninate;  in  others,  no  less  singularly  the  reverse.  Its  beginning 
was  in  a  period  of  the  highest  financial  prosperity,  when  it  was  com- 
paratively easy"  to  make  large  collections  of  flinds ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  promised  supplies  actually  required  for  use,  than  the  whole  coun- 
try became  involved  in  a  commercial  crash,  and  the  year  1857  seemed 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  many  friends  of  the  institution,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  prudent  men,  to  make  the  success  of  the  enterprise  very  doubtful. 
McLean  county  and  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  vicinity  had 
made  very  large  subscriptions  toward  the  erection  of  the  building,  the 
sum  subscribed  amounting  to  some  $140,000.  But  the  money  had 
been  promised  in  times  of  inflated  prices  and  unnatural  prosperity, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  collect  it  during  the  most  stringent  finan- 
cial period  that  the  country  has  known  for  many  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  events  that  then  took  place. 
Men  were  unable  to  pay  what  they  had  subscribed.  The  county  was 
unable,  except  at  ruinous  sacrifices,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  from  the 
sale  of  which  the  amount  promised  by  it  was  to  be  derived.  The 
work  on  the  building  was  stopped.  The  walls  began  to  crumble  un- 
der the  influence  of  varying  weather.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  struc- 
ture would  never  be  any  thing  but  a  premature  ruin.  Then  it  was 
that  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  a  few  men  was  put  to  the  severest 
and  most  lingering  trial.  Innumerable  expedients  were  adopted.  Men 
were  urged  on  the  one  hand,  by  every  available  means  of  influence,  to 
pay  their  subscriptions;  and  on  the  other,  to  refrain  from  pushing  to 
extremities  their  claims  against  the  institution.  Private  credit  was 
used  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
house,  and  af^er  many  delays,  and  one  suspension  of  more  than  a  year, 
it  finally  appeared  a  whole  and  perfect  structure. 

But  it  was  found,  when  this  result  was  reached,  that  the  funds, 
even  by  spending  every  cent  available,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
liabilities  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  An  appeal  was 
therefore  made  to  the  Legislature  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  College  and  Seminary 
Fund,  which  the  state  had  applied  to  its  own  use.  Sixty-five  thousand 
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dollars  were  tbus  appropriated,  and  the  amount  was  supposed  to  be 
amply  sufficient  to  cancel  all  indebtedness.  But  the  event  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  $65,000  was  soon  expended,  and  there  still  remained 
claims  against  the  institution  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
or  more.  Suits  were  brought  and  judgments  obtained.  It  began  to 
look  as  if  the  whole  result  of  the  labor  of  years  would  be  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  these  remaining  claims^ —  as  if  the  institution  must  soon,  after 
all,  be  rendered  houseless  and  homeless. 

And  then,  too,  came  a  storm  of  complaints.  Mismanagentent,  pecu- 
lation, maladministration  of  funds,  began  to  be  freely  and  industrious- 
ly charged  against  those  who  had  had  control  of  the  financial  matters. 
A  want  of  confidence  in  the  institution  was  apparent  in  every  portion 
of  the  state.     Even  its  best  friends  began  to  despair. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  institution  continued  quietly  but  vigor- 
ously to  labor  upon  its  legitimate  function — the  training  of  teachers 
for  our  public  schools.  Earnest  and  devoted  men  and  women  threw 
every  energy  of  their  souls  into  the  glorious  work.  It  was  deliberate- 
ly resolved  that  the  enterprise  should  be  made  to  stand  upon  its  mer- 
its, or  should  be  allowed  to  fall ;  that  the  people  of  Illinois  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  school  is  a  necessity  to  their  highest  educa- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  it  can  and  will  accomplish  what  is  set  for  it 
to  do.  This  was  done  in  the  full  confidence  that  there  is  sufficient 
intelligence,  in  our  state  to  judge  aright  on  such  a  question,  and  suffi- 
cient virtue  and  public  spirit  to  maintain  whatever  is  found  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  free  schools. 

And  this  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  Legislature,  re- 
cently adjourned,  decreed  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  in  both 
houses,  the  payment  by  the  state  of  our  debts.  And  this  notwith- 
standing the  belief  at  that  time  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members 
that  the  financial  management  of  former  years  had  been  faulty.  It 
was  declared  that  the  state  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  institutioriy 
whether  its  money  matters,  in  past  years,  had  been  properly  managed 
or  not;  and  on  this  basis  the  necessary  appropriations  were  made. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  paying  the 
University's  debts,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives —  a  committee  which  for  ability  and  honesty  commandei 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  them  —  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  financial  affairs  and  history.  They  were  empowered  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  Books  were  examined  and  men  were  sworn 
by  them.  They  entered  upon  their  work  with  the  full  determination 
of  exposing  every  instance  of  fraud,  and  of  branding  its  author  with 
the  infamy  he  had  earned ;  and  they  expected  to  find  no  lean  harvest. 
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Rigorously  thej  scmtiDised  every  entry,  cloeely  they  oross-ezamined 
every  witDess. 

And  what  was  the  result?  The  most  complete  YiudicatioD  of  the 
early  trausaotioDS  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  good  faith  of  Mc- 
Lean county  and  of  its  citizens  in  fulfilling  their  promises  to  the 
University,  and  of  the  probity  and  honor  of  Gen.  flovey  as  Principal 
and  Financial  Agent.  Of  the  whole  amount  subscribed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  less  than  $3,000,  has  failed  of  being  actually 
paid  up, —  a  sum  which,  when  we  think  of  the  financial  revulsion  dur- 
ing which  most  of  the  collections  were  made,  appears  astonishingly 
small.  How  many  merchants  in  1857,  in  collecting  their  outstanding 
debts,  were  able  to  escape  with  a  loss  of  two  per  cent.  ?  But,  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  this  was  accomplished  in  the  collection  of 
these  subscriptions.  And  to  show  how  little  the  state  had  suffered  in 
all  these  transactions,  it  was  ascertained  that  only  $97,000  had  ever 
been  expended  by  the  state  upon  the  University,  and  in  acquiring  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  board ;  whereas  the  present  value  of 
that  property,  as  given  on  oath  before  the  committee  by  Hon.  J.  E. 
McClun  and  W.  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  two  gentlemen  eminently  fitted  to 
testify  on  this  point,  is,  at  the  very  least,  9270,000.  So  that  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Normal  University  the  State  of  Illinois  has  cleared 
the  very  satisfactory  little  sum  of  tl73,000.  Surely  there  has  been 
no  gross  swindling  of  the  state  here. 

The  University,  then,  stands  now  on  a  firm  foundation.  Its  debts 
are  paid.  Its  lands  are  free  from  incumbrance.  Its  good  name  is 
fully  vindicated,  as  to  its  past  as  well  as  present  history.  It  is  labor- 
ing with  unbated  energy  in  the  performance  of  its  work.  And  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

We  confess  that  the  result  of  the  above  investigation  is  to  us  a 
source  of  the  highest  gratification.  The  Normal  University  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  should  do  for  the  state  the  highest  and  purest  work. 
That  it  may  do  this  effectually,  it  must  itself  be  free  from  any  taint  of 
impurity.  Its  every  influence  must  be  of  an  exalting  and  refining 
character.  In  its  history,  at  least,  we  feel  now  that  it  is  what  it 
should  be.     And  so  may  it  always  be  in  its  character  and  teaching ! 


Ciphering. —  A  youngster,  while  perusing  a  chapter  of  Qenesis, 
turning  to  his  mother,  inquired  whether  the  people  in  those  days 
*  used  to  do  the  sums  on  the  ground  '.  He  accounted  for  his  quest- 
ion by  reading  the  passage  "  And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth." 
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MUSIC      IN      SCHOOLS.— No.      II. 


The  Scalk. —  The  scale,  or  eight  notes,  as  it  is  often  very  erroneous- 
ly called,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
It  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  composer  draws  the  material  out 
of  which  he  constructs  his  song. 

The  scale  is  a  series  of  eight  tones,  ascending  and  descending  in  a 
eertain  fixed  order,  which  is  the  following:  Between  the  tones  one 
and  two,  or  do  and  re;  two  and  three,  or  re  and^mt;  four  and  five, 
or  fa  and  sol;  five  and  six,  or  sol  and  la;  and  six  and  seven,  or  la 
and  si,  is  an  interval,  or  difference  in  pitch,  which  is  called  a  step  or 
major  second.  Between  three  and  four,  and  seven  and  eight,  is  an 
interval  called  a  half-step,  or  minor  second.  Instruction  in  singing 
may  very  profitably  commence  with  this. 

It  is  not  very  material  with  which  of  the  three  properties,  length, 
pitch,  and  power,  we  do  commence ;  still,  this,  as  a  general  thing,  fur- 
nishes the  most  interest.  As  the  scale  appeals  entirely  to  the  ear,  it 
of  course  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  it  to  the  class  by  either  sing- 
ing or  playing  it.  Talking  to  the  class  about  it,  and  explaining  it 
ever  so  carefully,  amounts  to  nothing.  It  in  fact  incumbers  their 
memories  with  dry  and  unmeaning  facts,  which  they  can  by  no  means 
understand  until  the  thing  is  presented  to  them.  After  a  class  has 
heard  the  scale,  it  can  tell  something  about  it.  It  then  knows  how 
many  tones  there  are  in  it.  If  the  teacher  wants  his  class  to  know  a 
certain  thing,  let  him  do  it  before  the  class,  so  that  the  class  can  make 
the  discovery.  In  all  other  branches  taught  there  are  two  objects,  vii : 
knowledge,  and  discipline.     The  same  is  true  of  music. 

Let  the  teacher  stand  before  the  class  and  sing  the  scale  to  the  syl- 
lable la.  The  class  should  then  be  required  to  sing  the  same.  Dwell 
here  until  the  whole  class  can  ascend  and  descend  the  scale  perfectly. 
If  the  class  at  first  sing  wrong,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  tell  them  of  it, 
and  wherein  they  sing  wrong.  Sing  it  alone  and  with  them,  giving 
out  the  right  thing  very  distinctly,  and  the  class  will  very  soon  get  it 
right. 

The  tones  of  the  scale  are  named  after  the  first  eight  numbers^ 
thus:  the  first  is  named  one;  the  second,  two;  etc. 

A  good  exercise,  which  may  now  be  introduced,  is  to  call  for  differ- 
ent tones,  thus  :  one,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  etc.  Then  thus :  one,  two,  three,  two,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  three,  four,  three,  two,  three,  four,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one,  etc., 
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etc.,  till  the  class  are  thoroughly  able  to  pass  up  and  down  iu  the 
scale,  with  the  utmost  precision.  You  will  notice  that  in  the  above 
no  tones  are  skipped.  Before  commencing  an  exercise  in  the  scale 
the  class  should  sing  it  two  or  three  times. 

Another  good  exercise  is  this :  teacher  sings  different  tones  to  the 
syllable  la,  and  requires  the  class  to  tell  what  tones  he  sings.  He 
should  sing  one  at  a  time,  at  first,  then  he  can  increase  the  number^  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  class  increases. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  have  some  simple  syllable  to  sing  to  each 
tone.  So  we  take  the  following  for  the  several  tones,  beginning  with 
one  and  ascending,  viz :  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.  These  are 
called  syllables. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  sing  one  or  more  tones  with  the  sylla- 
bles, having  the  class  sing  the  same.  In  this  exercise  you  introduce 
as  much  variety  as  you  please,  and  the  more  you  have  the  better. 
Get  a  variety  in  pitch,  length,  and  power. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  scale,  only  as  we  bear  it. 
We  can  now  take  various  things  to  stand  for  or  represent  these  tones. 
Any  thing  in  the  school-room  may  be  used  to  represent  one.  Take 
something  to  represent  two :  and  so  on,  a  thing  to  represent  each 
tone.  Let  it  be  understood  that  as  you  point  to  the  thing  which  re- 
presents any  tone  they  are  to  sing  that  tone.     More  anon. 

O.B. 


SOME    OF    THE    DIFFICULTIES    OF    SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


Perplexing  questions,  such  as  can  hardly  trouble  people  engaged 
in  most  other  vocations,  frequently  agitate  the  mind  of  the  thought- 
ful and  earnest  teacher.  If  I  turn  so  many  buckets  of  water  into  a 
cistern,  the  cistern  will  be  full, —  the  case  is  plain ;  but  how  shall  I 
contrive  to  make  this  pupil's  mind  receive  so  much  arithmetic  ?  I 
can  not  pour  it  in,  like  water  into  a  cistern ;  I  must  take  such  a 
course  as  will  make  him  acquire  it  for  himself.  Nor  is  this  all :  Is  it 
certain  that  that  course  which  will  yield  the  most  showy  and  speedy 
results  is  the  one  that  will  best  prepare  him  for  the  gaining  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  in  its  higher  departments?  Still  further.  What  is 
to  be  the  effect  of  this  or  that  method  of  learning  elementary  arithme- 
tic upon  the  general  mental  habits  of  the  pupil  ?  Is  it  going  to  help 
him  in  his  preparations  to  harvest  in  the  great  fields  of  literature  — 
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to  reeeiye  tnd  use  a  knowledge  of  the  wonden  of  nature, — or  will  it 
binder  in  this  work?  Above  all,  how  can  I  help  him  to  keep  his 
heart  pure;  his  consci^ce  tender;  his  sense  of  justice  awake  and  act- 
ive; his  beneyolence,  love  and  toleration  toward  his  fellows  warm 
and  effective ;  and  his  spirit  humble,  earnest,  and  truth-loving?  How 
shall  I  conduct  my  work  that  this  moral  culture  shal)  be  materially 
aided  by  the  intellectual  advancement  of  my  pupil  7 

Such  are  specimens  of  a  multitude  of  general  questions  that  throng 
the  brain  of  every  one  who  is  earnest  not  merely  to  keep  school,  but 
really  to  teach.  Take  another  view.  Before  this  single  person  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pupils,  differing  in  mental  char- 
acteristics, various  in  their  moral  dispositions  and  qualities,  thrown 
into  dose  connection  with  each  other,  and  exciting  all  each  other's  ac- 
tivities, good  and  bad,  to  a  pitch  of  intensity.  They  have  come  from 
many  different  homes,  in  some  of  which  they  breathe  the  air  of 
thoughtful n ess  and  love;  in  others,  they  are  the  recipients  only  of  silly 
indulgence  or  pettish  correction ;  in  others,  poverty,  unceasing  toil, 
hard  fortune,  and  affliction,  are  ever-present  guests;  while  in  others 
still,  vicious  parents  not  only  set  the  constant  example  of  brutish  in- 
dulgence, but  compel  their  children  to  feel  the  actual  smart  of  contiur 
nal  and  undeserved  abuse.  Add  to  all  this  that  in  six  hours  the 
teacher  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  these  pupils  in  three,  or  four 
studies  each ;  is  to  observe  and  correct,  when  necessary,  any  breach 
of  proper  regulations ;  is  expected  to  answer  promptly  and  intelligent- 
ly the  thousand  questions  pertaining  to  the  stodies  and  other  matters 
that  the  pupils  shall  ask  him,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  is  to  order  both 
his  instruction  and  discipline  so  as  to  have  proper  regard  to  the  indi" 
vidual  peculiarities  of  each  child  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  re- 
sults. 

Besides,  the  teacher  must  so  conduct  himself,  both  in  school  and 
out,  as  not  to  offend,  or  lose  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of,  his  direct- 
ors or  trustees,  examining  commissioner,  and  numerous  patrons;  and 
tikis,  too,  when  their  views  are  some  times  crude,  often  diverse,  and 
not  unfrequently  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  We  stale  these 
things  not  to  find  fault  or  to  complain :  in  its  main  features,  we  sup- 
pose the  case  can  never  be  very  different.  We  merely  wanted  to  give 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  claim  that  the  teacher's  office  is  second  to 
none  in  importance,  or  in  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  H. 

16 
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"WATCHMAN,    WHAT    OF    THE    NIGHT?' 

"  Ho,  WatchmaD  on  the  batilemente 

That  guard  our  nation's  citadel, 
Is  it  the  morning  star  I  see  ? 

Does  day  approach  ?  I  praj  you  tell." 
"  Ay,  traveler  't  is  the  morning  star ; 

The  coming  sun  rolls  back  the  night ; 
Look,  how  the  east,  long  wrapped  in  gloom. 

Is  streaked  all  o'er  with  rosy  light  I " 

"  Say,  watchman,  tell  us  of  the  signs; 

How  know  you  that  the  day  is  near  ? 
My  eyes  so  long  have  borne  the  shade, 

They  scarcely  see  the  dawning  clear." 
"Blind  traveler,  Charleston  lies  in  dust ; 

The  flag  on  Sumter  floats  again  ; 
Our  ships  ride  free  at  Wilmington ; 

The  chief  is  shaking  in  his  den." 

"But,  watchman,  will  the  day  be  bright? 

Will  not  old  crimes  becloud  the  sun  ? 
Art  sure  't  is  Freedom's  rising  mom 

Whose  glorious  shining  is  begun?  " 
"  Go,  traTcler,^  shout  the  tidingn  forth ; 

Cry  ^joy'  to  all  who  wait  and  weep; 
His  hand  that  brought  us  through  the  night. 

In  Freedom's  light,  our  land  shall  keep." 
NoaH4^  UAMtm  S,  1866. 


THREE   HOURS   TOO   MANY. 


The  moments  fly —  a  minute  's  gone  I 
The  minutes  fly  —  an  hour  is  run ! 
The  day  b  fled,  the  night  is  here  f 
Thus  flies  a  week  —  a  month  —  a  year. 

Afril  is  here  with  her  smiles  and  tears,  and  so  are  the  Institutes. 
Smith  says  there  is  to  be  none  in  oar  county  this  spring,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it !  I  knew  jou  would  stare,  good  reader,  at  this  remark,  and 
so  I  pat  an  exclamation-point  after  it,  to  indicate  that  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  horror  with  which  such  a  heterodox  assertion  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Henry  Barnard,  Richard  Edwards,  and  faithful  educational 
men  every  where.  ''  Strike,''  as  the  philosopher  says  in  the  Greek 
Eeader,  <<  but  hear  me." 
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That  iDstitutes  are  beneficial  Id  their  effeots  upon  teaohera  and  the 
commuDitj  no  one  is  disposed  to  question  :  that  they  do  some  times, 
nay,  very  often,  become  tedious,  is  also  a  truth  that  will  meet  no  seri- 
ous opposition.  One  great  cause  is  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions. 
Our  County  Institutes  in  the  spring,  and  the  State  Association  in  the 
winter,  occur  during  very  short  vacations.  The  teacher  looks  to  them 
as  breathing-spells  —  as  brief  intervals  for  rest  and  recreation.  A  sense 
of  duty,  however,  calls  him  to  the  educational  meeting,  and  he  goes. 
There  he  sees  a  hundred  brothers  and  sisters,  equally  care-worn  with 
himself.  The  sessions  begin  at  nine  to  close  at  twelve  —  at  two  to 
close  at  five  —  at  seven  to  close  at  nine,  making  eight  long  hours  of 
hard  work;  for  what  work  is  harder  than  sitting  still?  Our  hero,  be- 
ing away  from  home,  gets  up  late,  and  must  rush  from  the  breakfast- 
table  in  order  to  be  at  the  roll-call  at  nine ;  for  punctuality  is  preached 
up  at  these  places  as  the  queen  of  virtues.  Dinner  is  not  ready  at 
noon  where  he  stops,  and  at  last,  when  it  does  appear,  all  laws  of  mas- 
tication must  be  ignored,  or  he  will  be  delinquent  again  and  get  a 
black  look  from  the  chairman.  Back  again  to  tea,  and  then  back  to 
the  evening  lecture,  and  then  back  to  bed,  about  as  tired  an  individu- 
al as  Hercules  after  his  twelve  labors.  All  this  must  be  patiently 
done  for  four  or  five  days ;  patiently,  we  say,  for  let  a  rash  complaint 
escape  your  lips,  and  your  reputation  as  a  luminary  in  the  profession 
will  be  instantly  clouded.  Our  hero,  in  a  word,  at  heart  feels  that  he 
is  completely  sick  of  the  seven  legal  and  divers  illegal  branches,  and 
that  he  would  rather  be  at  home,  master  of  himself  and  his  time  and 
his  tastes.  He  finally  gets  back  to  his  school-room,  and  on  looking 
into  the  glass  the  first  morning  after  his  return,  discovers  that  the 
week's  leisure  (?)  has  not  taken  a  single  hideous  wrinkle  from  his 
forehead. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Make  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
two  hours  long,  in  stead  of  three.  As  it  is  now,  we  all  know  the  In- 
stitute is  one  grand  rush  from  beginning  to  end  —  from  meals  to 
meeting,  from  meeting  to  meals.  We  are  overworked,  we  get  tired  and 
worried,  and  make  repeated  secret  resolves  of  staying  away  next  time 
and  visiting  our  country  cousins.  Besides,  professional  drill  should 
not  be  considered  the  sole  object  of  the  Institute :  it  has  social  claims^ 
as  well.  The  teacher  of  a  county  or  state  rarely  see  each  other  ex- 
cept at  these  gatherings,  and  yet,  according  to  the  present  time-table, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  interchange 
of  formal  courtesies.  Long  friendly  conversations ;  familiar  compari- 
son of  experiences;  interviews  so  free  and  home-like  as  to  make  the 
members  intimately  acquainted,  are  simply  impossible,  unless  a  draft 
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18  mado  on  the  hoars  demanded  for  dreams.  Suppose  on  the  two- 
honr  plan  there  is  n't  so  much  time  for  Arithmetio  and  Grammar,  fbr 
the  discnssion  of  whispering  and  corporal  punishment :  what  then  f 
Was  man  made  simply  to  calculate  and  parse,  and  have  his  righteous 
aoul  vexed  with  stale  remarks  and  lectures  ?  Let  the  companionahle 
element,  therefore,  figure  so  largely  in  the  programme  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  Institute  with  joy,  and  depart  from  it  in  peace  and 
aatisfaotion.  w.  w.  D. 

IMxOlyllllMll. 


MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITB. 
Jl^Pofft-Offloe  AddTMi— «No.  M  Park  ATenii*,  Cblo«co.'* 


Ths  Maqip-Square  Problem. — My  solution  to  this  question  was 
published  in  the  August  (1864)  number.  I  see  that  objections  are 
made  to  it  in  the  February  number  by  '  Ulysses',  who  claims  that  the 
solution  there  given  is  not  of  universal  application.  He  "  suspects 
that  0.  S.  W.  was  not  aware  that  the  squares  he  makes  are  not  the 
only  magic-square  arrangements  of  the  same  numbers  (it  should  be 
figures),  and  are  not  even  perfect  magic  squares."  If  his  condemna- 
tion of  my  solution  rests  at  all  on  his  suspicions  relative  to  my  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  magic  squares,  I  will  endeavor  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it  seems  to  have  received. 

ABC 
17  24    1    8  15  1    7  13  19  25        18  22    0    6  11 

23    5    7  14  16        18  24    5    6  12        10    1  13  17  24 

4    6  13  20  22        10  11  17  23    4        12  19  25    6    8 

10  12  19  21    3        22    3    9  15  16        21    8    2  14  20 

U  18  25    2    9        14  20  21    2    8  4  15  16  23    7 

I 

The  above  square  marked  'A'  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  original  squares 
given  in  the  August  number.  I  was  required  to  send  a  solution  to 
Prob.  88  to  secure  its  publication ;  and  sitting  down,  pen  in  hand,  I 
preferred  to  take  the  most  convenient  way  of  making  my  illustrative 
squares,  knowing  that  for  the  conditions  of  the  question  the  arrange- 
nants  were  entirelj  aeourate.    Any  one  may  see  at  a  glanoe  how  tha 
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figures  were  writteB,  vis.,  upward  diagonally  to  the  right  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  n ambers  from  1  to  125.  By  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  I  get  a  regular  series  of  numbers  in  one  of  the  entire  diagonals 
Ott  which  I  base  my  solution.  It  is  worth  while  to  obserre,  also,  that 
the  figures  in  the  middle  vertical  column  represent  numbers  in  a  reg» 
ular  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  extremes  are  the  first  and 
the  last  terms  of  the  entire  series  of  numbers,  and  the  number  of  terms 
the  number  of  subdivisions  on  one  side  of  the  large  square ;  and  there- 
fore a  solution  of  Problem  88  in  brief  might  be  deduced  from  the 
known  laws  of  arithmetical  series.  Thus  ^-^^  X  90=485199,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  same  formula  arrived  at  by  *  Ulysses'  in  the 
February  number  by  a  different  course  of  reasoDing. 

I  object  to  his  terming  my  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  it  an  acci- 
dental  arrangement,  since  it  was  made  so  specifically  as  to  bring  out 
these  two  points. 

In  the  words  of  the  original  problem  numbers  trnd  figures  were  care- 
lessly allowed  to  usurp  each  other's  proper  place.  The  proper  ex- 
pressions undoubtedly  would  be  'Arrange  the  figures'  and  'The  sum 
of  the  numbers  represented',  etc. 

In  the  diagram  above  marked  'B'  I  have  re'&rranged  the  figures  of 
Diagram  'A',  by  writing  the  middle  vertical  column  of  A  as  the  first 
horizontal  row  in  B  and,  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  order, 
taking  the  next  vertical  column  to  the  left  for  the  second  row  in  B, 
and  so  on.  In  'C,  to  quote  from  '  Ulysses',  '*  I  determined  at  the 
outset  that  the  last  number  of  the  series,  25,  should  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre. I  took  no  pains  to  determine  in  advance  the  place  of  any  other 
number." 

If 'Ulysses'  will  cast  his  eye  toward  the  squares  B  and  C,  he  will 
see  an  arrangement  of  figures  in  magic  squares  wherein  the  order  of 
arrangement  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  squares;  and  a  slight 
examination  will  convince  him  that  they  fulfill  all  the  conditions  which 
he  regards  essential  to  the  formation  of  perfect  magic  squares. 

Let  me  call  his  attention  to  one  or  two  other  facts  that  may  have 
escaped  his  observation.  In  the  above  squares  marked  B  and  C  (and 
this  is  also  true  of  his  squares  thus  marked),  if  we  select  any  figure, 
and  add  to  the  number  represented  by  it  the  several  numbers  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  in  the  squares  next  adjacent  in  both  rank  and 
file,  we  have  65.  The  same  result  will  be  reached  if  we  add  to  it  the 
numbers  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  squares  diagonally  next 
adjacent.  Thus  in  B :  11-f  24+17+3+10=65,  and  11+18+5+ 
9+22=65.    The  same  is  true  if  we  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  en- 
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tire  equare.  Thus  in  C :  18+22+10+4+11=^,  and  18+1+7+ 
15+24=65.  The  oumbers  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  centre 
and  the  four  corner  squares  together  amount  to  65.  Thus  in  B  :  17 
+1_|.25+ 14+8=65;  and. in  C:  25+18+11+4+7=65.  Take 
any  four  of  the  adjacent  figures  forming  a  square  and  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  numbers  add  the  number  represented  by  the  figure 
in  the  square  next  but  one  in  the  direction  of  either  diagonal,  and  the 
sum  is  65.  Thus  in  B  :  1+7+18+24+15=65,  and  24+5+11+ 
17+8=65,  etc.  Take  any  row,  as  the  upper  one  in  G  :  add  the  num- 
bers represented  by  the  figures  in  the  centre  and  two  outer  squares, 
viz.,  18+9+11,  and  to  this  sum  add  the  numbers  represented  by  the 
figures  in  the  second  and  third  squares  below  9  in  the  vertical  column, 
viz.,  25+2,  and  we  have  65.  So  in  C:  10+13+24+2+16=65. 
So  in  B:  1+10+14+17+23=65;  or,  19+23+2+11+10=65. 
Again  in  B:  13+10+17+4+21=65;  and  in  C:  9+12+25+3+ 
16=65,  etc.,  etc.  I  do  not  claim  that,  properly  considered,  these 
squares  are  magic  squares  rather  than  'A'.  That  they  have  a  greater 
variety  of  combinations  to  produce  the  same  result  is  evident. 

The  series  1,  7,  13,  19,  25,  may  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  above- 
suggested  combinations  in  each  of  the  five  different  squares.  If  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  *  Ulysses'  relative  to  his  forming  magic 
squares  is  intended  to  cover  all  squares  with  an  odd  number  of  divis- 
ions on  a  side,  I  will  pay  a  handsome  bonus  for  a  magic  square  formed 
with  the  nine  digits,  having  either  9  or  1  in  the  centre. 

In  conclusion,  I  admit  the  universality  of  'Ulysses's'  solution,  but 
object  to  his  condemnation  of  a  solution  relative  to  a  particular  ar- 
rangementf  when  that  arrangement  includes  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  given  problem.  O.  s.  w. 

On  the  Exponential  Theorem. — Expand  a"^  into  a  series. 
Put  a'=^+l...(l).     Taking  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  0,  xioga 

=log(y+l)...[2].      Differentfating  [2],  dx  loga=^-j^=c^y(j^) 

...[3].    Developing  ^^^  by  division,  j-^=l— y+y«_y«+y*-y»+ 

etc.... [4].  .-.  <ixloga=(fy(l— y+y'—y'+y*— y»+etc.)...[5].  In- 
tegrating  [5],  ar  log  a  =  y  —  ly'  +  iy»  --  iy*  +  Jy' — iy«  +  etc. .  .,[6]. 

Reverting  [6],  y=a:loga  +  '^2-"+^l  "^  ^^^- 

xHlosaY    xVloga)" 
ing  1  to  each  member  of  [7],  y+ 1=1+0:  log  a-| o       +     2   3 

xWosay 
+etc...[8].     Restoring  the  value  of  y+1,  a^=l+x  log a-\ ^  » 
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+— 2"  3~-  +  ^^"'in     I^  loga  =  l,  then  a=l+^+y+^+ 

2^+etc.;  and  if  x=l,  a=l+l+i+i+^\+jU+^^'  A  snf- 
ficient  number  of  the  terms  of  this  series  being  assumed,  we  have  a= 
2.71828182845904523536028747135266249,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
Naperian  System  of  Logarithms.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Problems. — 8.  A  gentleman  purchased  a  cask  of  wine  containing 
100  gallons,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1855.  His  servant  drew 
from  this  cask  the  same  day,  and  every  succeeding  day  during  two 
years,  one  gallon,  always  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a  gallon  of 
water;  and  then  he  drew  a  gallon  daily  for  three  years,  supplying  the 
deficiency  every  time  with  wine.  Supposing  the  water  and  wine  to 
have  been  thoroughly  mized  at  each  drawing,  what  quantity  of  water 
remained  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  ? 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN 

9.  Suppose  a  farmer  to  own  a  heifer  at  its  birth.  When  3  years 
old  it  gives  birth  to  a  heifer,  and  one  each  year  afterward.  The  off- 
spring do  the  same :  that  is,  each  gives  birth  to  one  at  3  years  of  age, 
and  yearly  thereafter.  Presuming  none  to  die,  how  large  will  be  the 
farmer's  herd  at  the  end  of  20  years  ? 

10.  CHH5AG0,  June  4,  1862. 
For  value  received,  I  promise  to' pay  A.  B.,  or  order,   

dollars,  on  demand,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  o.  D. 

On  this  note  was  indorsed,  Sept.  9,  1863,  $114.20,  and  the  amount 
due  May  15,  1864,  was  9469.08.     What  was  the  face  of  the  note? 


MuoH  labor  may  be  performed  in  establishing  the  foundations  of 
good  character,  exhausting  emotions  may  often  be  put  forth  in  build- 
ing it  up,  and  the  hearts  of  many  pupils,  through  this  process,  become 
bright  with  honor,  when  no  increase  of  credit  will  be  secured  to  the 
school.  The  percentage  of  attendance,  the  number  of  correct  recita- 
tions, good  marks  for  deportment,  may  all  be  made  to  tell  directly  up- 
on the  reputation  of  the  teacher ;  and  ready  answers  and  orderly  con- 
ducty  though  obtained  by  motives  of  ambition  or  fear,  may  gain  praise, 
and  these  obvious  results  be  commendably  observed  in  the  reports^ 
when  a  less  obvious  but  far  more  important  labor  may  have  been  to- 
titly  neglected.  Progress  in  justice,  in  kindliness,  in  sincerity,  in 
)bve  of  country,  in  generous  sentiments,  can  neither  be  positively 
measured  nor  exactly  exhibited. 
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Ma88achtj8BTT8. — ^The  junior  class  at  Amherst,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  aid 
for  the  frcedmen,  recently  voted  the  class  gymnasium  oniform  as  a  contribution 
from  the  class,  thus  giving  fifty  complete  suits. 

It  is  proposed  to  organise  at  once  the  school  of  industrial  science  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.  The  plan  comprises  lectures  for  those 
whose  time  does  not  admit  of  a  fixed  course  of  study,  and  especial  instruction  for 
those  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of  either  the  mechanical 
engineer,  the  civil  engineer,  the  builder  and  architect,  the  practical  chemist,  or 
the  engineer  of  mines.  The  studies.of  the  course  are  designed  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  students  will  also  be  received  in  advanced  standing  if 
found  qualified. 

George  Phillips  Bond,  the  director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  and  professor 
of  astronomy  ii>  Harvard,  died  February  17,  aged  thirty-nine.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  scientific  ability,  and  of  strong  and  unblemished  character.         J.  w.  o. 

Maink. — The  educational  ^jca^m  of  the  state  is  likely  to  be  made  more  effect- 
ive by  the  creation  of  a  departm^Alof  instruction.  The  commissioners  having 
in  charge  the  establishment  of  the  agri^tural  college  have  been  directed  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  an  extension  of  the  tffpe  in  which  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  ^V  '•  '^'  o. 


Rbodx  Island. —  The  question  agitating  little  Rlio^f  just  now,  itf  whether  col- 
ored children  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  scho(^  The  legislature  is  nu- 
merously petitioned  on  both  sides. 

At  the  recent  examinations  of  the  sereral  classes  in  th^t^ewport  Naval  Acad- 
emy, about  twenty  of  the  midshipmen  were  found  wanting\ftpd  were  allowed  to 
*  resign  *.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  argumeni  for  a  tyslem  of  e^pfl^nimenU  by  com- 
petiiwe  esBomination^  which  should  keep  ihe  dullards  out  in  (he  first  ^aoJ       '•  ^*  <>• 

MiCHxoAH  Statk  Aorxoultural  Collxoi.— The  catalogue  of  this  in^^^^^'^n  ^^^ 
on  our  table.  The  fact  tliat  the  people  of  our  own  state  are  about  e)¥<^^^^^^^"S 
an  institution  of  similar  character  will  give  interest  to  any  information  ^^  ^^ 
general  subject  \ 

The  Michigan  College  was  opened  at  Lansing  in  ISS?,  and  has  passed  th^^S^ 
the  first  years  of  experiment  and  doubt  that  are  the  lot  of  all  young  collW^ 
especially  those  that  are  pioneers  in  their  field  of  labor.  The  course  of  study  V*- 
tends  through  five  years,  embracing,  besides  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  etf-^- 
cation^  rery  full  and  careful  instruction  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Animal  PhysioIog^S 
EuUMDology,  Stock-Breeding,  Meteorology,  Horticttltiiie,  and  F^mcUeal  Agriooltiirt. 
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The  farm  and  garden  attached  to  the  college  give  ample  opportnnltj  for  appl1ca« 
tioo  and  illustration  of  the  principles  and  branches  taught.  Each  student  is  re^ 
quired  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor  on  the  farm  atider  the  direction  of 
his  instructors,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  agri- 
culturist. He  is  allowed  compensation  for  his  labor.  The  terms  of  study  are  so 
arranged  that  the  vacation  comes  in  the  winter  and  allows  the  students  who  wish 
to  spend  three  or  four  months  in  teaching  school.  By  this  means  and  the  manu- 
al-labor system,  students  are  enabled  to  defray  in  some  instances  their  entire  ex- 
penses through  the  course.  There  is  a  class  in  each  year,  besides  one  \n  the  pre- 
paratory  department  The  whole  number  of  students  named  in  the  catalogue  is 
•ixty*two.  It  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  college  as  well  as  the  diael- 
pline  of  its  faculty,  that  there  is  no  hesitancy  to  expel  a  student  whose  conduct  \» 
unbecoming  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  schooL  w. 

Appbopriations  TO  CoLLKOEfi.^ — During  the  last  two  years  ^  a  period  of  war 

during  which  our  enemies  at  homo  and  in  Europe  confidently  predicted  our  nation^ 

al  ruio — a  most  wonderful  liberality  has  been  developed  toward  our  institutions  of 

learning.    The  following  are  some  of  the  marvelous  figures: 

Middleborj  College  of  Vermont  las  received $10,000 

Williams  **  MatMRchusetts  **       2(,000 

HarvArd  «»  CanibridKe,  ••       44,000 

DHrtmoDth         "  N.  llampBhire  «       47,000 

Anduvt-r  Tbralof^cal  Seminary  **       .' 60,000 

Wasliington  University,  St.  Lunis  ** 60,000 

New  York  '*  New  York  *•       60,000* 

Bowduin  OiiUege,  Maine,  « 72,000 

Chicsfco  Theological  Seminary  **       80,00a 

Hamilton  College  **       »    10.000 

Kittgers  «        New  Jersey,  «       ^..  100,00» 

Trinity  **        Hartford,  Ct,  **       .100,000 

Protertant     «       Syria  «       «,.. 108,000 

Anih«>TBt        "       Amherst,  « »..  110,000 

Princeton      «       New  Jersey,  »*       130,000 

Yale  «       New  Haven,  Ot,  «       - ^ 460,000 

Total , $1,681,00^ 

A  COLUOB  FOR  Deap  Mutes.—  An  important  advance  has  been  msde  withftr 
the  past  year  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country.  The  first  schools- 
established  here,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  were  elementary  in  their  nature ;  the  pu- 
pils laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  English  education,  which  they  were  to  complete, 
if  they  could,  in  after  life,  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  position.  Ex«- 
perience  having  proved  their  need  of  opportunities  for  further  advancement,  and 
their  ability  to  improve  them,  the  idea  of  high  schools  for  their  benefit  was  sug* 
gested,  and  though  strenuously  opposed  at  first,  has  been  suocesefully  carried  out 
at  several  localities  within  the  last  twelve  years.  This  step  has  led  to  another. 
It  was  found  that  in  every  high  school  for  deaf  mutes  were  some  who  oravedf 
more  advanced  culture,  and  who  were  fully  capable  of  doing  justice  to  a  collegi- 
ate course.  The  number  of  these  would  be  few,  of  course,  in  any^one  institution : 
but  it  was  thought  that  among  the  fifteen  hundred  deaf  and  dumb  pupils-  yearly 
under  instruction  in  ttfe  United  States,  enough  might  be  found  for  a  collegiate 
class.  Accordingly  a  national  college  for  deaf  mutes  was  inaugurated  in  Wash- 
ington, June  28th,  1864,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world',  and  one 
which  gives  good  promise  of  success.  The  president  of  this  voiceless  university 
if  Edward  If.  Oallaudet,  the  son  of  the  well-known  pioneer  of  deaf-mute  Inatnie' 
17 
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tion  At  Hartford.  One  of  the  professors  is  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Longmeadow,  for 
two  years  an  able  instructor  at  Hartford,  aod  eminently  fitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

Th«  Boot-Blace  Hots  in  Nkw  Tork. —  They  are  ragged  and  dirty,  it  is  trne  ; 
some  are  saucy  and  profane  ;  but  the  rags  and  dirt  can  not  well  be  helped,  and 
we  trust  to  time  and  bard  knocks  to  cure  them  of  their  impudence  and  vulgarity. 
Some  of  these  boys  have  earned  quite  handsome  sums  of  money  for  themselves 
and  their  parents  by  their  industry.  One  dollar  is  quite  a  small  sum,  and  four 
not  an  unfrequent  one  for  these  lads  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The 
average  is  certainly  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  boy  with  *  a  good 
run  of  custom  \  These  chaps  have  their  regular  customer^,  for  whom  they  lie  in 
wait,  and  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  other  boys  with  jealous  care.  Boys 
who  behave  themselves  and  do  n*i  swear  profit  by  their  forbearance,  and  retain 
quite  a  large  class  of  gentlemen  who  are  not  indisposed  to  reward  them  liberally, 
and  if  worthy  to  enable  them  to  get  on  well  in  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the 
system  of  business  which  some  of  these  little  fellows  have  adopted,  we  ma^  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  recently  came  under  our  observation.  A  boy  who  had 
been  in  the  *  profession  *  about  a  year  determined  to  take  apprentices,  to  whom 
he  taught  the  business,  charged  a  commission,  fitted  them  out  with  box,  black- 
ing and  brushes,  and  stationed  them  at  certain  points  with  directions  to  intercept 
and  serve  his  customers.  This  *  boss'  boot-black  superintended  his  divisions  with 
industry,  introduced  his  apprentices  to  his  customers,  and  thus  secured  a  monop- 
oly of  trade  in  one  thoroughfare  in  Brooklyn,  at  least.  He  reaped  quite  a  hand- 
some reward  for  his  ingenuity,  eventually  took  in  a  partner,  and  now  thinks  of 
retiring  from  the  business  and  going  into  a  store  in  New  York.  He  will  no  doubt 
become  a  rich  man  eventually.  New-York  Commercial. 

National  Education. —  We  copy  from  the  JBottoti  Transeript  the  following  com- 
munication : 

"  It  is  time  to  start  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  whetlier  the  United 
States  should  constitutionally  establish  a  system  of  national  education  on  purely 
democratic  republican  principles,  namely,  free  schools,  free  colleges,  and  free 
universities, —  a  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  with  a  minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

"  If  Ood  has  given  us  the  wisdom  and  power  to  do  what  we  have  done,  and  to 
make  our  country  what  it  is,  he  has  given  us  the  wisdom  and  power  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  means  by  which  we  can  keep  advancing  till  we  have  taken  our  place 
at  the  head  of  the  nations,  with  a  system  of  universal  education  which  shall  be  a 
model  to  every  people  on  the  earth.  This  can  be  done  within  the  next  ten  years, 
when  our  constitution  shall  have  been  altered  and  peacefully  esti^Iished.  Never 
since  the  Christian  era  has  such  a  nation  had  such  a  chance  of  doing  such  a  work 
—  the  most  glorious  work  that  can  be  performed  by  men.  I  have  no  silly  preju- 
dice for  my  particular  system.  All  I  wish  is  to  see  t^  true  system  bringing  its 
omnipresent,  almighty  and  all-merciful  power  io  educate  phyxvcaUyy  trUeOectuaUy, 
and  moraUy^  entry  ckUd  bam  leilhin  our  ITfiion,  thus  doing  the  just  thing  to  every 
human  mind,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  common  republic.  c.  n." 
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Marbixd. —  December  28th,  1864,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  Ka- 
Au-Say,  Kendall  County,  Illinois,  by  Rer.  J.  H.  Neabitt,  of  Macomb,  Mr.  O.  S. 
Wbstcott,  Snperintendent  of  Warsaw  City  Public  Schools,  and  Laura  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  0.  C.  Johnson. 

FxRCi^s  Patent  Maonktic  Olobe  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  aiding  children 
to  form  the  right  conception  in  regard  to  action  of  gravity  in  holding  bodies  on 
the  earthed  surface.  By  means  of  it  and  of  the  magnetic  models  accompanying 
it,  instructive  lessons  may  be  given  to  children  in  regard  to  climate,  the  fauna, 
flora,  and  human  inhabitants  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  seems 
to  us  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  illustrating  the  great  truths  of  geogra- 
phy. 

Adwrtibembnts. — We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  nnmerons  adver- 
tisements of  valuable  books  and  school  appliances  contained  within  the  coven  of 
the  Teacher.    Next  month  we  will  give  a  more  detailed  notice  of  them. 

.  Qdert. —  Why  is  water  obtained  by  melting  tee  taken  from  the  surface  of  rir- 
ers,  or  other  bodies  of  hard  water,  comparatively  soft  /  j.  M. 
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Chicago. —  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  Chicago  spoken  of,  industrially,  aa  the 
embodiment  of  energy  and  activity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  the  country 
where  such  grand  results  are  achieved  by  so  sranll  capital,  where  so  much  is 
made  out  of  a  little,  as  here.  In  her  public-school  system  Chicago  betrays  the 
same  characteristics :  she  is  true  to  herself.  It  may  be  said,  with  probable  truth* 
that  in  no  other  one  of  the  large  cities  is  so  much  instruction  given  by  so  small  a 
teaching  force,  tu  the  month  of  February  last  the  average  of  pupils  belonging 
in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  was  13,628,  an  increase  of  2,694  over  tbe 
corresponding  number  in  the  same  month  last  year.  The  average  number  to 
each  teacher  was  62 ;  and,  since  they  can  not  be  equally  divided,  the  number 
per  teacher  varies  from  45  to  125.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  fur^ 
ther  school  accommodations  will  be  provided,  so  that  this  overcrowded  and  un- 
healthy condition  of  some  of  the  schools  can  be  relieved.  The  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance for  February  was  92.6;  of  tardinesses,  1.1. 

Under  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  L.  FTckard, 
every  thing  moves  on  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Promptness  and  faithful 
work  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Just  now  considerable  interest  is  shown  In  the 
great  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  held  in  the  city  the  last  of  May.  The  teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  contributing  their  skill  and  handiwork  in  the  mannfacture  of  vari- 
ous articles.  The  plan  of  a  weekly  contribution  of  a  penny  from  each  pupil  has 
been  suggested,  and  is  meeting  with  a  general  response.  £zhibitions  and  festive 
entertainments  have  already  been  given,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation.  Those 
of  the  Foster  School,  G.  W.  Spofford,  Principal,  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  18th 
and  19th  ult.,  were  decided  successes,  sq  far  as  crowded  houses  and  excellent 
programme  could  make  them  so.    The  declamations  and  recitations  were  all  good. 
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while  many  of  them  were  unusually  meritorious.  The  choruses,  brought  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  we 
have  never  heard  excelled  by  children.  With  the  small  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  hall  of  the  school-building,  the  profits  to  the  Sanitary  will  exceed  $200. 
Aside  from  public  entertainments,  the  sums  of  money  already  contributed  in  the 
various  schools  will  vary  from  $50  to  |150  each. 

Mr.  Merriman,  Principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  aided  by  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, is  preparing  for  an  evening  exhibition  of  tableaux,  etc.,  in  one  of  the  large 
balls  of  the  city.  We  understand  Mr.  Babcock,  of  the  Bridgeport  School,  has 
undertaken  a  similar  work  in  his  district,  while  others  will  not  be  slow  to  follow 
examples  set  by  them.  Mr.  Gutter,  of  the  Washington  School,  has  just  held  an 
exhibition  to  complete  payment  for  a  splendid  piano  for  his  school-room,  an  in- 
strument of  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  justly  proud. 

While  on  this  topic,  let  us  suggest  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  country- 
towns  and  districts,  that  they  encournge  their  pupils  to  send  in  for  the  fair,  each 
day,  flowers  both  cultivated  and  wild,  which  may  be  used  for  adornment  as  well 
as  profit  Let  them  be  fresh-cut  and  sent  in  bulk.  Skilled  artists  will  be  ready 
to  arrange  them  in  bouquets  and  make  the  most  profitable  disposition  of  them. 

Let  us  all  cultivate  a  love  of  country  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  and  impress 
upon  them  the  momentous  events  of  the  present  by  encouraging  them  to  contrib- 
ute wmethhig  to  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  our 
country*8  service.  w. 

Obunot  County. —  Mr.  L.  B.  Searle,  Principal  Morris  Public  School,  sends  us 
a  form  for  a  weekly  report  to  parents,  which  he  uses  in  his  school  j^also  a  copy 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  directors.  We  commend  to  every  teacher  some  kind 
of  report,  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  Scarlets,  either  weekly  or  monthly.  But  we  warn 
all  Jbhat  such  reports  will  not  keep  themselves.  To  make  them  efficient  they 
must  be  scrapuloualy  just,  and  to  make  them  just  requires  care  and  industry. 

At  some  future  time  we  will  present  to  our  readers  a  variety  of  such  forms  in 
use  in  good  schools. 

Marion  County. — Ckntralia. —  We  have  received  and  should  have  sooner 
noticed  a  report  on  the  East-Side  Graded  School  of  this  thriving  and  vigorous 
iown,  published  in  the  Sentinel^  by  Clark  Braden,  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
"The  statements  and  figures  indicate  an  earnest  purpose  to  make  a  good  school, 
.aad  that  this  purpose  is  in  a  fair  degree  accomplished.  Some  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, seem  to  show  that  Centralia,  like  other  places,  has  not  succeeded,  thus  far, 
in  realizing  fully  the  *good  time  coming*.  •  But  a  very  encouraging  degree  of 
progress  has  been  made.  Indeed  the  schools,  to  all  appearance,  will  compare 
very  favojabiy  with  those  of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  the  state.  Mr.  Braden 
himself  is  weU  known  to  some  of  our  educators  for  the  thorough  and  efficient 
'fanner  In  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  County  Commissioner  in  Kane  County. 

Hknrt  Countt. — They  have  been  doing  a  most  excellent  thing  in  Henry.  As- 
dstant  County  Commissioner  S.  B.  Randall  has  been  visiting  schools  in  the  differ- 
ent towns  pfihe  .county,  and  publishing  his  report  in  the  newspapers.  And  the 
comments  on  the  different  houses,  schools,  and  teachers  have  an  air  of  fresh- 
^eM  and  impartiality  which  gives  them,  apparently,  a  high  value. 
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We  eommend  this  example  to  other  counties.  Why  may  not  every  Commis- 
sioner visit  the  schools  of  his  county,  observe  their  accommodations,  buildings, 
furniture,  books,  apparatus,  modes  oftenching,  etc.,  praising  what  is  excellent, 
and  kindly  pointing  out  what  is  faulty?  This  is  what  we  find  in  the  reports  be- 
fore us.  Not  only  teachers,  but  parents  and  directors,  are  kindly  remonstrated 
with,  for  neglects  as  grave  as  they  are  common ;  and  commended  for  excellences 
that  we  hope  to  see  greatly  multiplied. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  strong  approval  of  this 
mode  of  advancing  the  cause.  Many  other  school-officers  do  the  same  thinn;,  no 
doubts  But  many  do  not  When  will  every  newspaper  in  the  state  be  made 
an  active  and  efficient  agent  on  the  side  of  education. 

DcWiTT  CouNTT. —  J.  G.  Harchant,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Schools  at  Clinton,  has 
been  giving  the  people  of  that  town  a  series  of  good  stirrings-up  on  the  subject  of 
education,  in  the  Olinlon  Public.  This  is  eminently  fitting.  We  have  ever  in- 
sisted on  the  use  of  the  press  as  a  means  of  promoting  education.  Let  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  be  constantly  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Other  inter- 
ests are  obtruding  themselves  through  the  newspapers,  and  shall  the  training  of 
our  children  —  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  public  interests  —  over-modestly  retire, 
and  leave  the  ground  to  more  clamorous  but  vastly  less  worthy  rivals?  No.  Let 
teachers  every  where  use  the  newspaper  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
Let  the  necessities  of  the  schools  be  spread  out  before  the  people.  Let  them 
understand  something  of  the  trials  and  burdens  of  the  teacher's  life.  And  above 
all,  let  them  be  informed  in  every  way  possible  of  the  terrible  evils  that  will  cer- 
tainly come  upon  every  community  that  fails  to  educate  its  children. 


NOTICES    07    BOOKS,    ETC. 


Tbi  American  Union  Spxakrr.    By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Boston,  Mass.     688pp.     Boston :  Taggard  &  Thompson.     1866. 

This  is  a  book  of  unusual  merit  in  its  department  The  eminent  author  haf 
made  his  selections  with  a  skill  and  discrimination  that  indicate  a  most  correct 
literary  taste,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  and  American 
authors.  He  has  skillfully  struck  the  golden  mean  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
by  scrupulously  retaining  many  of  the  best-known  and  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
amples of  the  former,  and  by  including  many  timely,  stirring,  and  popular  pieces 
called  forth  by  recent  events.  We  think  we  can  say  truly,  that  in  respect  to  a 
choice  variety  of  selections  no  other  book  known  to  us  is  so  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

And  in  the  introductory  remarks  on  Declamation  we  find  an  unusually  large 
number  of  sensible  and  practical  suggestions  and  directions.  We  are  not  a  little 
tired  of  *  Systems  of  Elocution*.  What  artificial,  impracticable  nonsense  has 
l>een  imposed  on  the  public  under  this  bead  !  What  piles  of  rules,  the  promulga- 
tion of  which  ought  to  be  made  indictable,  as  an  offense  against  the  peace,  com- 
ioTi  and  character  of  the  rising  generation  I    Here,  again,  Mr.  Philbrick  most 
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happily  aroids  unreasonable  extremea,  and  gives  directions  which  the  pupil  will 
find  of  real  use  to  him. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  publishers  for  the  attractiFC  stjle  in  which  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  has  been  done.  The  Tolume  is  one  that  by  its  very 
Appearance  will  help  to  improve  the  taste  of  those  who  use  it 

The  Culture  of  the  Obsertino  Facultixs.    By  Warren  Burton.     170pp.     New- 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  Is  a  very  pleasant  little  Tolume,  intended  to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in 
training  the  young  by  the  usn  of  the  senses,  and  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  born  within  them.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  suggestions, 
put  forth  in  the  genial  and  somewhat  quaint  style  with  which  the  readers  of  *  The 
District  School  as  it  Was*  arc  already  familiar.  Mr.  Burton  has  done  the  cause 
of  philosophical  education  a  good  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  which 
we  commend  to  all  who  desire  to  make  the  pathway  to  knowledge  smooth  and 
Attractive. 

EssATS,  Moral,  Political,  and  Esthetic.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    886pp.    Kew- 
Tork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  crowded  with  shrewd  and  wise  suggestions  on  practical  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment  It  contains  ten  essays,  on  the  following  topics :  The 
Philosophy  of  Style  ;  Over-Legislation ;  The  Morals  of  Trade ;  Personal  Beauty ; 
Representative  Government;  Prison  Ethics;  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy ; 
Gracefulness;  State  Tamperihgs  with  Money  and  Banks;  Parlia\nentary  Reform, 
—  Its  Dangers  and  Safeguards.  In  these  essays  the  reader  will  find  ample  com- 
pensation for  his  outlay  of  time  and  money.  The  essay  on  *The  Philosophy  of 
Style  *  is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and  truthful  generalization.  Its  conclusions, 
though  entirely  new,  strike  you  as  matters,  of  which  you  would  certainly  have 
thought  if  your  mind  had  been  turned  that  way.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  a  most  excellent  practical  guide  to  every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  writing.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  the  best  treatise  for  that 
purpose  that  we  have  seen.  Though  written  by  an  Englishman,  the. discussion  of 
government  affairs  in  the  essays  on  'Over-Legislation'  and  '  Representative  Gov- 
ernment' will  be  found  by  Americans,  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  practically 
useful,  but  as  interesting  as  if  written  for  amusement  Let  every  body  read  the 
book  and  think. 

Our  Touno  Folks.  Published  monthly  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton,  and  Lucy  Larcom. 
This  Magazine,  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  seems  to  us,  keeps  up  its  character 
excellently.  The  March  number  is  no  less  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  was 
the  first  or  January  number.  Capt  Reid's  Amazon  story  seems  to  increase  in 
interest  with  every  month.  Let  the  children  read  the  Yoimg  Folka^  and  let  them 
be  thankful  that  they  live  in  a  time  when  genius  interests  itself  in  their  behalf. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  is  just  received.  We  have  barely  time  to 
glance  at  the  pages,  but  they  have  a  wondrously  inviting  look.  We  shall  yet  re- 
gale ourselves  upon  the  dainties,  we  hope,  and  advise  our  readers  to  do  the  same. 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston^  will  be  glad  to  famish  you  forth. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES. 


THE  attention  of  Teachers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  School  Text-Books,  which  are  believed  to  be  rel- 
atively superior  in  their  respective  departments,  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  educational  com- 
munity— so  large  a  share  of  which  they  already  possess  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  "NATION- 
AL SERIES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS/^ 

PARKER  &  WATSON'S  NATIONAL  SPELLER: 
NATIONAL  PRIMER  AND  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READERS. 
SMITH\S, PRICE'S,  WRIGHT'S  AND  SHERWOOD'S  SPELLERS. 
DAVIES'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 
CLARK'S  DIAGRAM  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
MONTEITH  &  McNALLY'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 
WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 
NORTHEND'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  SPEAKERS. 
RAYMOND'S  PATRIOTIC  SPEAKER. 
BROOKFIELD'S,  AND  BOYD'S  COMPOSITION.      , 
BOYD'S  ANNOTATED  POETS,  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
BOYD'S  KAME'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.  [MATICS. 

DAYIES'S   ALGEBRAS,  GEOMETRIES,  AND  HIGHER  MATHB- 
PECK'S  GANOT'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S  CHEMISTRIS. 
WOOD'S  NEW  BOTANIES; 
CHAMBERS'S  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 
BROOKS'S  C^SAR,  AND  OTHER  CLASSICS. 
PUJOL  &  VAN  NORMAN'S  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOK. 
SMITH  &  MARTIN'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 
BROOKS  &  TRACY'S  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 
SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 
THE  SCHOOL-TEACHER'S  LIBRARY,  21  VOLUMES. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


•  For  a  fuU  description  of  above,  with  aU  their  other 
issues,  see  publishers'  "lUustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,"  for 
which  address 

EKjAJFL^STSISI    efts    E(X7X%.X%., 

51,  53  ft  55  John  Stsebt,  New  Yobk. 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Gontemplaiiiig  a  change  of  Text-Books,  irill  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practicnl  and  Scientific  Series  of  Blathematical  Text-Books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Proflrressi^c  Table  Book. 
ProgrremlTe  Primary  Aritliinetlc. 
Progrresslve  Intellectual  Arltlimetlc. 
Rudiments  of  Written  Aritlimetlc;. 
Proarressii'e  Practical  Arltlimetlc. 
Progrremlve  Hlglier  Arltlimetlc. 
New  Elemeut4iry  Alirebra. 
VnlTerslty  Alg^ebra  (Old  edition). 
IVew  VnlFerslty  Algrebra. 

Ne\¥  Calculus.     Hejdf/  August  Ut 

(JiilTersity  Astronomy. 
New  C^ometry  and  Trlflronometry. 
Hew  Anal.  Geom.  and  €ouic  Sections. 
New  Surveylngr  and  HaTig^atlon. 

Keys  to  the  AriUimetiot.  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  publiahod, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  *' Arithmxtical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promisca- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

COMSIBTINO    OF 

WELLS'P  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THlNOa  I      WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |     WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 


BRYANT,  STBAHON  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  hooks  are  beaatifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele* 
gantly  bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attraotire  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     876  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  "Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  faoitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Tex t- Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  TVillson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

IgSr  Liberal  iertnt  given  on  books  furnished  for  lamination  or  iniroduetion.  Send  for 
Catalogub. 

Address  the  PubUshers,  IVISON,  PHIIWET,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  Nbw  Yobk. 
CL  C.  ORIGKJS  A,  CO.,  89  and  41  Uke  Street  Chxoaoo. 


I 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 


..   IdLi 


RAY^S    GEOMETiiy. 

LONG  WAITED  POR:  REA3Y  At  ZAJ^T.    ' '^ 


J     . 
'  I     I. 


Hat's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solip  GFsi^qfs;^:  A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  Ofi^&Al-  pfij^,  (£tnr 
bracing  a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Priva^  ^Sti;i4fiBijtf  ^ 

DISTINGUISHING  CHAMCTERTSTIOS.  ;i  .   •'  <I 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elementB  of  the  Mt«ll06',  tM  <tfefettWblii^ 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direeti^ti,  and' the' giNHfteMMl  tttUde  aaA 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  pronoaitions.  .  i.ln«<       1  /ti<| 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  aabjeot,  beginning  with  th^/Shrfft^FAt'iiiMie 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  biing  giye»'«ii^er 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  throtgh  several  chapters  or  bopka^.     ,.'•,;(  > 

3.  Numerous  application^  of  the  principles  to  commpn  i^Lugs^.^Icidfted 
to  increase  the  pupil's  iriterest  and  pleMitre  in  the  stiidy,  MMdJ  ifi  titiffi  Mam 
to  righkl^  apt>ly  his  kuotrtod^.  •  /     /  /  *     •  '^' 

4  ExetciMs  in  solutSons  Mfd  demonfiltra1i<Mf  tb  M  iMdii  |^'tM|  j|;^j^ 
giving  him  the  sam^  advantage  in  warkiii9**^in  ]iraadeal  diiM^6fllwitaiitli 
tliat  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Ariibmstto  and  Algebra. 

.  .  >  '         ■     .   i.i     ♦-•»!    r    IIU\ 

Wt^  is;k^'vj^mtiti  €<ffim  will  b«  iMii  by  mail,  pdstt^' JRUi^*^^^^^ 
Sehi^l  Olheert,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  iotrodocUoii  «B  rpp€^  ^ j(0.op^ 

SuppliM  for  first  inli^fliwtiftn  iAto  8eh<k>la  will  %t  ftwirfal<<  MM.jk^  a  eopj» 
partiw  ordering  paying  fMght. 

dAHG^^/VfUMH'  k  WOXKLE,  Pitblishsbs, 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  efaange  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practicnl  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text- Books 
erer  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgresslTe  Table  Book. 
ProgrresBlTe  Primary  Aritliinetlc. 
PrognreMlTe  Intellectual  Arltlimetlc. 
Ruaiments  of  Written  Aritlimetlc. 
Progrressli'e  Pi*actlcal  Arltlimellc. 
ProgrresslTe  Hlglier  Arltlimetlc. 
New  Elementary  Alg^ebra. 
University  Algrebra  (Old  hditlon). 
IVeiT  University  Algrebra. 
New  Calculus.    A^/rf.v  August  ut. 
University  Astronomy. 
New  Geometry  and  Trlgronometry. 
Hevr  Anal.  (»eom.  sund  Conic  Sections. 
Hew  Surveylngr  and  JVavlgratlon. 

Keys  to  the  Aritihmetios,  Algebras,  Gheometries,  and  Sorreying,  are  publiahodt 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  "  Aritbhbtical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promisea- 
ouslj  arranged,  and  without  answers,  han  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

GOMSiSTINO    OF 

WBLLS'P  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I      WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |     WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  QfiOLOGY. 


BRYANT,  SmmOX  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  hooks  are  beaatifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele* 
gantly  bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractiTe  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.    216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     876  pagen.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  "Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  faoititiee  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text- Books,  Col  ton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Husio  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

JIfSr  Liberal  termt  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduetion.  Send  for 
Catalogub. 

Address  the  PubUshers,  IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  Nbw  Yobk. 
EL  C.  ORIOOS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chioaoo. 


;i  r 
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,;.■•',•  ...  ;i  r    {'Ad  /'A 

<«^nmm       rr^TT-i-i-n       -i-^-rr^^rr^  .  jj 


TEXT-BOOKS  Of; 


By  Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Habvabd  University. 

')*   '         ;  >•    1.:  li) 

rriHESE  BOOKS  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and  developments 
X    of  the  science,  and  have  b%en  recommended  by  alttiobt  eyery  Eminent  Bota*nSat'^^ 
in  the  country.  ■ .'  ii'hj 

For  comprehensiTeness  of  scope,  exactness  and  ^l^rness  of  description,  aocur«ie 
mnd  scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illu^raiibns,  theiy  kaye  no  equaL 

.    '.  ■.  ^     .    •  o.hirfT 

THU  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF^  .         •# 

WUam  Planti  GrOMr.—  Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  an^ 
Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated.     Illustrated  by  ibb^^ 
.  than  500  Drawings  from  Nature.  ,         ^r    nr    -  ....       ,:;  ii] 

This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive^  aa4  bfliuiiiSiilly  iUustxated  BoTAav  ioe  Fi»nnli{? 
Pxop^^y  Intended  to  teach  them  how  to  begin  to.^ead,  with  pleasure  and  profit^  i»nf|q( 
large  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature..  ,j  ;.  ^1 

liaMMmi  In  Botany  and  Te^etable  Pliyslology.— Illustrated  by 

over  800  Woodputs :  to. which  is  added  a  copious  QLpttary.  or  DictionaTv  of  Bor* 
tanloal  Tetms.  •  ""   '     :  '\     .  ^  /.,     /  /  T**  '^  ./  :  ^ 

9hi8  book  is  intended  foir  btginnert,  as  well  as  for  classes  in  the  Higher  Schoolil.  "^ 

;    .  I  .   ,  ■      ■•"   •>.[     .ji   v";!  •  '•••i.j!-,)b 

Hannal  of  Botany*— A  comprehensiTe  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  east  of 

the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  ^^ntuokgp,  acrftnged  aqeording  to  the 

Natural  Synem,'   'to  which  is  added  6aAi>en  ihtAhit,  ^na  'Fcbrl^en  beautiful 

.  Plates  iUttstf  ating  the  Qenera  of  Ferns,  QrasMB,  etc,  _  <, ., 

MieteoAl  fl!bd(  Utanttal.—- This  work,'in  oni$'y6lume,  Is  the  one  boiit  usbd'ili^^ 
a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany.  .:■><.<       .    .!]')<> 

*  IHth  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-8i<iei'  the  moun- 
tain-top, and  Talley,  all  become  teachers.  Vocal  with  instruction,  not  curious  merely ||^^^ 
bnt  useful  and  interesting. 

MracCnralanNi  Sywtemalie  Botany  aiid  T^i:«»tii,MelPlKyitoli^;^ 

—  Being  a  fifth  rmsed  cKiitipn  of  the  '« Botanical r.T.exi-3fkok';^.iUustnit«d,>y 
oTer  1,300  Woodcuts,  to  wiiicn  is  added  a  full  Qlossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botan-  ., 
-      ical  Terms./        '"  '*/ 


or  Botany^  Willi  BiMtM  and  14TevworiB»—  With  Tweaiiy- 

t^  Plates,  iUusfratii^i^  the  Qepera  of  Cryptogamia*        .  .  ..    ^  n- 


HSr  yHberiA  Urma  fhen  an  hookt fismUhed for  txaminatMn  or  ui<fp^ii<(f«fu , ,  Ski^f9r{)\ 
m  Catalojfut. 

Addm«tli.PiibU.h«ri,    iyigOI;PHimraT,BLAIElIA»*00.17^ 

M  and  M  W«ik«r  attMft,  Nir«  TittkV   '^ 


HAVE    YOU   SEEN   THEM? 

VALUAB'tE'&'ftiiOOt  BOOKS, 
^r  n  'V  ^^<^E^"^'^^>  PLijLisiiEn       ;    ,  - 


f'aY*yip^l|:3|ABtfM^;.MV   ^.V^\  l?o<»tj\^^br*eing  .  0v(3sr    Three » 
and  caremlly  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard; 


Rat'j 

Thousand 

for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  nectli'  1  by  every  teacliert 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  schooT.  Two  editiouK  published — one, 
Without  Answers;  the  other^  Witi^  Answbks  arranged  by  tliemselves  at 
the  close  of  the  volume.    ,  .  •     .  „  ^T 

^-    •  i!?i5ft''S(5iboL'Ti^jrET&rVThe  Primary  Elements  of  'Plane  and 

•/fi§P^^f^/f!^'^!^^>L^*^'^'^^^^^^/'^^^- '^^'^^^"^^^^     ^  concise  treatisu,.  designed 
Tor 'that  ^lass  olfstudents  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  work^ 
^.J^'ia^€^ii^.-qf  •Q?<»me|ry  contained  :ih  tlfb  volume   fornishes  Xhe  pup3 
ample  preparation  for'  the  study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Sprveying. 

•fe^^lroi^'ls'tt^Sf'itrCTiVil  Speller  anI)  Hand-Book  of  Deriva- 
TIYB  Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elopientary 
sounds,  and  correct  h^bite^  of  prQUUuciatiou,  ^and  orthography;  containing 
Dictation  Ezefbii^y/fllnd ^&  eiiuple  hiii  complete  study  of  d^m'ative  words. 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
«fl<M#b#>  *h*  ia»ii«l  States:!      \     i         .     .  * 

£y,.  J^g^^if^u^  ^i>,Az4*Y?w!a  Object  Lessors,  oa  Things  TAiraHT; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  O'.'tct  Lesions.  Pre- 
paid by  order  of  the  Cincinndfi  Publjp  Sdlidol  Board;  n  commended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  foi:  gqneral  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnnli.     Ap- 

n^f^otMi  by  Che'6likJ'8«aee  T^aehetts'  Association,  iand  commended  by  nil  who 
,naTe  examined  it.        w    i        i, 

White's  r  Class  Boqk  of  GftooRAPHY  ; .  coDtaiping  a  complete 
Syllabus  of  or'arinslructian  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
cises, systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  su^estive  Test 

^  'Qri^stion 8  fdf' review.'-   The  boi'rect  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 

„„lf  flf^ejjVUy  iii?4ic»^^'T^..ff^ 
'     The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  .4«^igi»ed  io  assist  eandidstes 
for  Teachers'   Certificates,  in   preparing  for  examination;   also  pupils,  in 

I  reTiewiog  .fbeut  fft^ifif ;  Jea^ra^ . iq  .^axamin^.  U)eit  -  classes ;  aaa  jNormal 
vinools  aha  Teachers'  institutes,  iii  class  and  dirill  exercises.     A  copy  of 

•>jyiKisiiii0diWpibl^i«k>r]L  siiniiUr  be-«pon  thft/desk  «xf  every  teaoher. 

JIfSr  Single  specimen  copies,  for  ezaminatioD  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, sent  bj  mail,  postuga  -pi^paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Bay's  Test  Examples,  toithout  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 

Bi4K;HiaWmi1»ftKtheKiaminer.'-,      "- 

Address  the  Publishers,  '"  ''  '     ' 

.0  ,tS.i\nV>«V>  OvMsinnatiy  O. 


.■:■■■■  •:•-.•         ■>    ii     i 

"GET   THE   BEST!" 

TEXT-BOOKS  Ol 'EOTilkJS^I, 

By  Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University. 


o*     •       .  ;  ,      ir.  »«) 

THESB  BOOKS  preeent  the  Uteet  and  moet  accurate  principles  and  dcTelopmenti 
ef  the  science,  and  haTe  bben  recommended  bj  almt)Bt  CTcry  Eminent  Bbt^uist' 
in  the  country.  ■•  :'i:j 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  ^1  harness  of  description,  accunito 
•ndscienti^c  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  inustraiSbns,  they  kaTe  no  eqnaL  ' 

•<.  :   ▼  ...         r'n'tyfr 

THM  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF'  .         V 

;  :     .  ,         ,      .       .  '    '-        .I:..     .        ■    '  .       il  .    i     I    (ifL 

Hofr  Plantfl  Groir* —  Containidg  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  and 
Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  CnltiTated.     Illustrated  by  mori^*^ 
than  500  Drawings  from  Nature.  I  .r    :r    .  ,.:  .i) 

This  work  is  i»  sijnpie,  attractive,  an4  beiutiAiIIy  iUastrated  BoriHi  wo%  TamAil 
TMOTLjt,  intended  to  teach  them  huw  to  begin  to.^read,  with  plsasare  and  profit^  •n|l<>I 
large  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature.  ^  ,^         ^    ,  ^  ^,j 


In  Botany  and  Tegetable  Pliytlolonr.— ninstrated  by 

over  8Q0  Woodcuts :  to. which  is  added  a  copious  Olpttary,  or  Dictionary  of  Bfr- 
Uiiical  Tetms.  .•,•..// .^    .-..:.    ^ 

This  book  is  intended  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  classes  i&  the  Higher  Sohoolk.  "^ 
[  of  Botany. —  A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  east  of 


the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  {^entuo^T^  amnged.  Mcording  to  the 
Natural  Sywtem:  ^o  which  is  added  Ga&^iTn  Ifoi^V,  ikAd  ViAi'rteen  beautiful 
.  Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  GrMS^s,  etc.  ^  ., .. 

M^f  oAg  a^fl  Ilaillial*— This  work, 'in  ofnb'vbtume,  H  the  one  bdiit  usto'litl 
a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany.  •='  *^   '  ''>  '^<^ 

'With  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-siae,  the  moun- 
tain-top, and  valley,  all  become  teachers,  vocal  with  instructioii,  not  curious  merely. 
I>ut  useful  and  interesting. 

Mmctnral  an«  Syttematlc  Botany  and  T^eg^taUe  niyilology;' 

—  Beinga  ^^lArmie^iediliopof  the  *' Botanical ^Xexi%BfM)k''^iUastriit«d,'(y 
over  1,800  Woodcuts,  to  wliich  is  added  a  full  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botan- , . 
-      ioal  Terms.^  '  .' 


or  Botany,  Willi  M9iM«  and  14vovworii.—  Wiib  Twuity- 

ti|o  Plates,  iUusf rating  t)ie  Genera  of  Cryptogamia.  ..  i.  .!• 


g^  Liberal  Urmt  ft9«i  on  koohe fwnuhtd fw  examtnorton  or  tiitfp^^en*  ,  Smf(fav{\\ 
«  CatalogM*. 

AddreM  the  Publishers,     IVIBOS/PHIIHET,  BLAKEMAI  fc  00//  .  "^ 

48  and  60  Walk«r  street,  H>W  Tosk.'    '  v 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE. 

"!^rr-::w-i — M 4^4^'  'r: !  .>" 
sfAkuAL  OF  FREk  ^arMkdarics.  ■ 


PiNNEO's  QuiDE  TO  CoMPOiHTiOM-Mtt^racea  a  series  of.  graduated  prao- 
tioal  lessons  J  with  appropriate  directions^  exercises,  and  models,  desigpte^ 
^^>Wll^X  Sl*^  M  9jf  writing,  cowpositioa.  .  Adapted  to  the  waat*  of  qe- 
ginners. 

'1?K^r^.>re  f0y  f|iq  ar^ifot  frequently  required  tp  expfese  their  ideaa  ip 
writing)  and  none  who  may  not^  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  impoict- 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usuaHy  repulsive  and 
diConU  bntneh,  lAoiple,  'easy^  and  m^etvstiog.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led'^nlot^^,  -  step  Ht  step^,  that  he  is  actually  tauo^ht  to  trrite  compositioii 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  compoaiHon  is  used. 

ri   '  'I.''        .  f  ■jx^ioi**' ^.il  ii    'mil**  lU  >  » — 1»  '.•    M!i;     ."•      li    *  n.   ■'•#.: 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dttmb  B:^i.i:« .  Sxebcibsb 
IB  n^  q^pjjiee  pK^ct^c^  treaUse  on  tiiia  very  in^pppt^at  brapch  of  qult^re, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

i:',  OV'miOJ^B  OF  EDUCATORS. 

<<Bholtbi>,  That  gymnastic  training  sliould  ^e  introduced  inte  alt  thd  schools  of  the 
8t%^^l^l^^  ma<^e  as  in4i8jpeu8al^le  i«  t^i)  aaj^iy  ^ouui^e  <i^,^}i^!i^^,^9^^^fffi^^p^ 
of  the  school-room.  .       . 

*'  RssoLYED,  Jhat  Fpe  GymnQStio  exercises,  calculated  to  secur^  a  symmetrical  cUfel- 
opmeht  of  the  body,  may  be  made  si^ccessful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the  - 
part  of  Ifhe  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  ehetm 
Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 

'if  rift  C^ytsnastios  are  of  ^ai  value  )n  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young: 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Ciii. 
cinnati.'* — ^Ltxan  Hakdiho,  Aip<.  <tf  CmdmuUi  PubUc  SchooU, 

''^s  telhs  pmctiodm»^«f  %alA|*»fl)ffsW^ 
Instruction,  I  enterUin  no  doubt.*'-^oHk  V>.  PutLBttiCK,  Su^lif  jBdtton  JPMie  Sckcok. 


M^  Single  specimen  copies  ^ent  py  mni\.  pof^tnsre  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
aOitente'for  the  OofUpdtiiim,  and  20  centJs  fbr  the  Manual 

SuppQy  ^(^  l^ai  |ut^uftiw'f«F0isJif4  a^i25  ^ewt»  {^  «PPJ  fQi:  *9  Ont^ 
P9tit^,,9i^^\i,^^i^^i^  parties  ordering  paying  freight 

'     ' '  fiA&GENT,  WlLSOir'i  HiltkiB?,  PuBLiSHBRs, 


HAYING  PURCHASED  the  seTeir^l  intereBt^  of  the  Hc^QRQOf^  |3cs^)oi.  ^Fl^^iyk- 
TUB  Goi^PAiiT,  B^d  moTf^d  Qw^  mMM^actory  .to  thw  pUy»  Wi^  m«,i>^i(  >lff«9<Mni^ 
to  Bupply  the  Weet  with  the  moet  complete  assortment  of  .. 

S0^OOIl    At>PARATUS 

of  Afferent  kinde  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  coontry.  :         :    ; 


»/  # 


We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  IPurnitubb  in  this  city  Only  to  (^uite  a 
liaiited  extent,  be^ng  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chasb'^  Furniture-^ the  former 
manafacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  £he  State  of  ^ew  VorK.  ^^indips  these  sour- 
061  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wap^  of  yu^r  custopa^rs,  w.e  have  now  e8ta^li8he4,io  this 
oitj  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  Bteam-eBgine  and  all  nc^^aciary  nj^kch^^t cy^  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and^every  thing  e^aepffal  t9  *'|t>?^S^H^,^J^'V9^-|r/^^/WT^l?ilT 

We  can  now  9u.]^ply,pur  pustoxners  i^ith,aUl.t|i^  i|aost  approved, ^yje«|, of  Se^j^  and 
PWB^  without  thfi  a^i^oyai^^,  d/?lajr,  ^xpi»QBe!  ^d  ^M)AgP  of  it'mnRPQrtix^  jiuch 
heavy  freight  ^•;,atji^|:j^^..^j,  /.^,.^^  .,^.,.:  ,^    .  ^     ,„    ,^,,    mH  loi  <>#!  # 

All  pvBOiift  i^eking ,  for  QifO^ts^  Mapb.  Gq4.iitb»  Pbjx^qpeiqaj;*  ai^d  C^^WCal 
A»PAnATi7B»  pr  ft^y  thing  for  illustration  in  all  gradM'of  scho^la^  will  da  well  to.give 
wsaoall. 

GEO.  &  CUT.  SHGttTfrOOll,       ^  ^ 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicagol 


SH:A"W  &  ALLEN'S  , 

C01PREHEN8IVE  «EOfi]lAPHY, 

\  COMPLETING 

UPPINOOITS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES.    . 


THE  GOMPR£HBNSIT£  GBOGRAPHT  is  entirely  new  in  Bubjeot-matter,  Dan- 
ner,  mnd  illustration. 

~  it  is  eminently  historical.     The  gradual  adTanee  of  geographical  knowledge  iia 
past  ages'*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  subject  now. 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physioo-DesoriptiTe  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Potiii- 
eal  GcKftgraph^ :  hence,  *    . 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its 
clasSf 

It(oantains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  iWls-nds, —  a 
feature  of  no  other  w<^k. 

Surrounding  the  relief  maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals —d  pIsHir'peealiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 
'  In  short,  ilu  work  is  novel  in  nearly  all  reapecU.     '       '  •    ^ 

It  Will  be  mailed  fbr  examination  by  scfaooUoffieers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  ' 

*  Under  this  bead  are  rodnctlona  of  the  clobe  of  Biphalm,  con|trn(^JEhik^OQl|iinlm>  wat  on  hii  lint 
Toyageto  America;  aedTtf^  West«m  Bemipbefe  «f  Jobn  Sch««er>nttor  ft^UMra  of  the  oriciiud 
globca,  lithographe(f1ii  Ibtir  brilliant  ccAoft  on  fcearp  nrfnt  paper,  2x3  Ret,  af«  pubfnned  in  Snglidi,  at 
$2.00  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  tfieas  ,rfprodaqtiinip. 
Agents  will  be  sopplled  with  them  on  Tery  fiivonible  tenns.  .•'  ' 
»    

SUE'S    FUEPf Cii   MiETHOp. 
A  Hew  PmJctlGal  and  InteOectnal  Bletliod  of  i;«e|u^iiliiir  \ 

Frencli,  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 

Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  60 

Bxerclses  on  tlie  Fren€b  Syntax ;  or,  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations 
'  made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo ....l.l; ..v '''  76 

The  Tlcar  of  "Waliefleld*  By  diver  Goldsmith,  M.B.'  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  Sysiem 
of  the  Praotioarand-IneeTlectual  Method  for  leamilig  FretiisN.l:..:: 1  60' 

A  Key  for  tbe  Use  of  Teacliers  and^  Eiearners,  irhb,  after 
eompleting  tfae'regular  course,  may  further  wish  t^  prosecute  th«ir  sttidy 
•  >.of  the  French  tongue.    12mo .........: i..;;*...^..^'....  -     76 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  or^  und  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.if., 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sor^ze. 


J.  B.  UFFINGOTT  &  00.,  FablishaKS,  PhiladelshuK 


Vi 


SUPERRHJ  TEXT=BOOKS. 


HILLARD'S  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FAKIR'S. ARiTHa^BTICAL  PROBLEMS-        •■     '  T 

HILL*6  (PRES'T  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'Sl  CLASSICAL  HANIWWX^.   .    ^     r 

WINSLO^S' INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHr 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMSES  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C  A;)  HISTORY  OP  THfi  UNITED  STS. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WBBiaaS  OUTLINES  OP  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. ':* 

BLAIKS  OUTLINES  OP  CHRONOLOGY, 

Ji^T^cIiers  of  pablio  and  prirate  scliools,  SoperiDtenclents,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  ezamiaf 
these  books.  Address 


JOHN  EITLL,  Qeneml  Agouti 

^      P,  0.  JDrawer  6498,  Ohio 


Ohioaoo. 


'      ,HILLARD'S   READERS.  - 


From  Prof.  Qvf,  Howiwlnd,  Principal  P^mtifSI^Bcl^o^  ^hieago,  III 
*'  I  consider  HHtard's  <  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  use  in  mj  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

<<  The  iatrOj^ct^ry  part,  b?  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  emboddei  viftbin  a  gmall  compass  mtet  of  the  principles  of  ebcution 
which  a  teacher  cm  Bro^Mj  present.  The  book  ooixtitiqi3  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selectea  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
toldJf}ts>cel(e4cea'*        <   .      \        >  T  1    I   -       .'.■ 

<<  We  folly  Indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

**E  C."l>BLAlfO,  FH^eipal  Chicago  Normal  School, 
.  '«F.  S»  HSYWOOD,  Principal  Ogdoi  School,  ChitMgo.'* 


*Spsoimxn  Copies  and  Supplies  fok  Intboduption  fubnished  bt 

l^ll  JtOHN  HIILIv  General  Agent, 

o?^"^it.o      '       "    >• "     ?^:^^*AW*a  6498,  CHICAGO. 


f  iif  11  ..ii:.iiisii« 

'88  &  ^O'Bandolilii  knd  69  Ddsabm.  St.,  CHiioagp. ;, 


4 i-M — fc  *    -t.X  i* 


THE  LARfiEST  PfAJO  tmELliMKNT  0  TBt  DtllTED  tfttlSS. 

lOpPIAl^S  TO'$^  ' 

A-LL  Fashionable,  Styles -^:!EvBiiBr0l*Rto». 

From  t^jB  Worldr$knowB«(l< i .  i  i  •'  1    -it    ;// 

>.  ioM  .7V'4^  of:  fkei  Beet  Ifw-Tork  a74iB06tok:Ba£k)HM:  ■ 

.1.;  ,  i'    i.i    .    -.  i . ' :  V.  ■■ — '■  ■•  '■..:  /.  Ki  11'.   <■'.<■■./    .'■■   i 

OLD  piAiros  sAor  ior!  ££OHifiats::rc£Ei  tiriif  (dHSD;  1  /  ■  *  ^  >' 

tRFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDBSD  DOLLAftS  SAVED  B¥  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

P9iilV^'  moTh  Pianos  than  can  be  f6titid  in  any  wareroom  lA  N'ew  ^ork,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  ^^y  ox^e'a^fixpQipes  to  Cliicago  who  oan  proTe  he 

>d(itt  i»ii^  Ibe-Mtb^  qiMllty^  !«i§<!iN!(^ent  cheaper,  after  adding 
' '    ''  freight,  ih  thode  cities  than  At  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


■i» 


«    -TWENTY STYLES, EVERY PIII(;)E. 


.•■:■■   FOB  e^TTEGB:  Aim  FASXiOE  trSK. 

PtmnE  baaAN  "roNim: 

Can  be  used  hiy  any, Melodeon-Player ;  does.Eot  pt  oat  of  erdc|p;v.      ;*  .    * 
— r —    ,  -.s  ' — .1.11       I  m       ■'  ■  ^ 

£T«rjrv^e»  mhuk  in  ChicMgid,  i»  o^HiikUy  iti^lfid  to  cAtt  and  aee  our  instrumentSy 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Address  i 


Save  tkis  Circular,  and  brirtg  it  %vlth  yotx. 


"tlttm^dat  M17S10,  gsicjlCK>. 


STATE  NOKMA'L^mtEMTY. 


npHia  IHaacirundN  U  intended  for  the  twipiiif  9t  y^oDg  i>«i^Ba  of;  both  ••XM.  for  teacbMt  tt  ^ 

-L   SdioolaofUUnois.  .ItoDoztterm.wlUlieginoii  .    .  ..^    } 

..',;?  /»l5i.  '    .  Jr. 
.JBt«7  Coanty  in  the  State  le  entitled  to  the  taltion  of  two  person ■  In  the  UnlTerait^,  and  etery  Repre- 

wotatlTe  District  to  that  of  as  many  as  it  has  Representatives  in  the  Legislature.     The  appointments  ar 
■lada  by  the  County  Ctommissiooeni  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  tbeContity  sJndgea,  br  'CMrtbkn  M 
Boards  of  SnpenisorB.  q  .' . 

If  aoy  Covnty  or  RepresenttttiTC  District  n^lecta  to  make  appolntmanis,  the  Pitncfpal  dt  the  VBlwr 
sity  ie  anthorioed  to  All  the  vacancy  by  appointing  ^ny  person  of  proper  ag^and  <]^nf^|^|qf  t^i^^       ,  , .  '^ 
Yoving  men,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  sevedlteen  years  of  age,  and  yonng  ladies  at  ftast  siztsfii.^ 
Brery  applicant  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  ezaoiination,  before  the  County  Commission^  c^r  the 
Principal,  according  to  the  mode  of  admission,  in  Reading,  Spelling)  Writing,  Oeography,  and  the  SlemaAti 
of  Kngiiah  Orattmar.  .  ^  .,1-. 

TtaitioDiafree,  and  Text-books  are  loaned  to  students  f^iee  of  charge.  .'  ■•  -''i 

— ,.P    .     .., -. '       •      ■■..-.1 

MOr>EL     so  Moot. 

The  Mode)  School  is  not  confined  to  those  intending  to  be  teach<»n..    It  has  three  departments!    TKB 
HiOB,  Tbk  Orammaii,  and  Tus  Primaxt. 

TvltioB  Fees  in  the  High  School  are.  $30  per  year,  of  forty  wee^s,  in  ^  Qnmmut  Bqhael^  |^,  aad  Ip  the 
Primary  School  $30,  and  shorter  periods  In  proportion.  ^    . 

Moat  of  the  Text-books  are  loaned  to  the  students  tree  of  chaigei         , 


Bdxrd^ls  totr  tcom  |4  totUf^  ptft-wiik  in  IkmlHes'tod  boardtn^-booseeV  1b  clnba^ybetii  $k-  'itylKMrd^ 
tog  tbeBiseUea  students  reduce  the  expense  to  $2  per  week. 

Stiiildents  in  oiixklng  to  the  titotitntioti  shodid  lettre'thetkniM  Normal,  and  fhtw  save  ttle'eac^DM  and 
troable  of cODTi^f«ntoe fhun  Blooniington.    i.       ^    •'  <    ■  /       '  '  iv      '      >.    '-'     1^  ;  •' 

.  rrho  InitttftiOB:  la  now  flree  f^bm  debt,  and  ba»  a  dear  tltla  to  itailands and  Buildings  ao  tfait  !ttM  (piMkn 
of  Its  permanency  is  placed  beyond  doubt  or  uncertainty;,  ^If  |s  left  finae  to  (^yq/^  lta.epti]^.«pjBrgy,,«d 
■U  its  extensive  Cscilitles,  to  its  legitimate  function,— the  thorough  preparation  of  Tsachers  for  the  Schoola 
of  Illinois.       .  '   .    ,       .     '-  "  'f    '1.    ., '-.  :^-- '-.-:   - 

We  taka  the  liberty,  tberelbra,  joi.  warmly  solidfing  Conntg  Rn][>erintendents,  and  all  friends  of  tha 
enaae  of  Education,  to  send  us  earnest  and  energetic  yonng  men  and  women,  wbo  will  devote  themselvea 
.vftli:baart  «ii4'sdnl  to  the  ifork  of  ieacWng*  w)u>  wjU  '.tmejbei  the  be4t  Mvanti^  w^i^Mtqt  aid  'the  lBatitii> 
tton  may  offer  them,  and  whose  work  with  the  rising  genenuULoa  w/U  ipJce  tbam  .^(^npbloft^lMurfkWton 
«f  oar  great  State. 
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tTMMAi,  M^LkAK  Co.,  ItL.,  Fib.  21, 1866. 
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rr  PURSUANaB  tff  the  pvrfoMAiMl  ^mii  pvt^lMynaiioiiDved  Jtisl  prions  tof  > 
retirement  from  oifioe  in  1862  (which  purpose" ttie  pressafe  of  other  duties  has 
hitherto  preT9«t9)r^Dn  Armi  «zeQiaii9>a:L4|aTe  V^jMred^il  liUle  jreCume,  with  the 
above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  Attorneys,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  which  will  now  be  issu^d,^  in  the 
Mpu^  t,h»l  it  jnay  .coptxibote  t9>  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  tha  diacharge  ef 
their  perplexing  and  responsible  duties. 

The  frefblieatien  iaibei  oMre  impetriant  at  this  time,  as  the  reoent  ehangea  inlhe 
School  Llnir  hafe'r^ttdeted  many  fbrmer  deeiefoni  and  instructions  inoperaKrre  aii€ 
Tofd.      -  ^     -  • 

tl  contains,  in  "brief  compass  (about  200  pages),  and  in  the  most  convenient  form 
for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper  admia- 
iitration  of  oar  school  affairsi  vii : 

I. — The  School  Law,  at  amended  by  the  late  Oeaeral  Assembly. 

II.* — A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  ap(t^d|iti^s  ^  |cfa^o|^cefs  jln^thers  ^£^t^d^hi^eiby.)    }    \  /^^ 

III. —  All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  In&tme- 
"  tion,  and  such  deoiuons  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Cominon  Schools. 

*''  It  c^rntains,  in  a  W«fd;  aVl  bf  the  general  scboel  kw«  now  in 'force  in  the  Slate, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  this  same,  and  therefore  oonsti- 
tutes  a  complete  legal  and  expository 
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large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  evdaea  wiihoeAJLplay* i- 1 

>     4elieeft:Direoto«fl'a«s:«athoviB*d.  by  law  4o  porcbaea  th^  book«.  «Bd  pa^  far  the 

'gMlie  otlt'^'the  s«3i6ol  funds  bf  the  district.  ^       "<    ' 

-.    .     J  ..      .  .  #  •..  ,  ...  .  ■  .     .  •  > '    ..  .  -11  .,•     . '. 
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IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHER   BY 

Successors  to  0B0SB7  k  ISTIOHOLS  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 
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THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALFHEUS  CROSBT, 

.    Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Greek  Grammar.    Price  $1.75.  l       Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Price  $1.25. 

Greek  Ijessons*    Price  90  cento.  I       Greek  Tables.    Price  62  centa. 


A  Preparatory  Ijatin  Froae-Book :  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for  entering  Col- 
lege, witti  lieferencos  to  Kuhner's,  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Qrammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocab- 
ulary.   By  J.  H.  Havson,  a.  M.,  late  Prinoipal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,   Portland,  Bifow    ISmo. 

Price  $3.00 
Iiatin  Xjessons  and  Tables,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.    By  Gtrus  S.  Richards, 

A.M.    12mo.     Price,  $1.00. 
Henshaw's  Analysis.    An  AnaijsiB  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Heksraw,  A.M.,  Professor  in 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Cloth,  oblong  quarto.    $1.26. 
A  Practical  and  Ck>mplete  Orammar  of  the  German  Ijanguage.    By  Adolt  Dou&i,  Pb. 

Dr.    I'vol  12mo.  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
Intellectual  Philosophy.    By  J.  T.  Champlut,  President  of  Watervllle  Colloge,  Me.    $1.25. 
First  Principles  of  £thics.    Designed  as  a  basis  for  Instruction  in  Ethical  Science  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Wat^rville  College.    12mo,  ClcJth.    $1 .75. 
.diathetics.  .Ssthetics;  or  Principles  of  Taste.    By  JoHir  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  CoUej^e.     12mo, 

cloth.    $1.25. 
^ESnglish  Analysis.    Containing  forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Composition.    Dy  Edward 

P.  Bates,  M.A.    Price  62  cents. 
Tower's  Grammars.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents ;  Common  School 

Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  prico  $1.00. 
Treatises  on  iEnglish  Punctuation.    Designed  for  Letter-writers.  Authors,  Printers,  and  Oovrect- 

ors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
Tower's  Exercises  in  Articulation.    Per  dozon,  $2.00. 
Tower's  Speller.    The  Gradual  Spfllor,  and  Complete  Knuneiator.    .30  cents. 
liadreyt's  Modern  Conversational  French  Readers ;  or  Classic  Models  of  Pra^^tical  French 

Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  Pronch  authors  of  the  present  age.     Price  25  cents 

per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  now  rea<ly. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools  and  Families.    By  S,  W.  Mason,  Principal  of  the  EUot 

School,  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cento. 
Elements  of  Map  Drawing.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation,  and  iroprowod 

Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Cornelius  S.Carter,  A.M.    50  cents. 
Hanaford  and  Payson's  Series  of  Book-keeping.    Comprised  in  thn»e  Books.    Adapted  to 

Payson,  Dunton  L  Scrlbner's  Combined  System  of  Pennmanship.    By  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.M.,  and  J.  W. 

Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 
SINGLE  ENTRY— COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION,      Price  62  cents.       DOUBLE  ENTRY-— HIGH 

SCHOOL  EDITION.    Price  $1.25.    ACADEMIC  EDITION.    Comprising  Commercial  Arithmetic,  etc., 

etc.    Price  $2.n0 
Brigham's  System  of  School  Registry.    Comprising,  l.  The  School  Register.    2.  The  Teacfaer'a 

Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card.     _    

THE  BEST  SYSTEin  OF  PElVniAIVSHIP. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrlbner's  National  Systejn  of  Pennmanship.  Comprising  the  Com- 
mon School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ;  with  copies  at  the  hcKod  of  each  page 
executed  In  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in  a  style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  ai»-> 
thors. 

This  universal  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  ito  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  at« 
tampto  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  It  is  to  this  series,  more  than  to  any  thing  else, 
that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a 
marked  improvement  has  always  been  visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Ito  authors  are  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it 
ftom  time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  wts-ks 
which  it  comprises :  1.  Tuntlve  Otpy-Books,  which  include  a  regularly  graded  system  of  instruction,  oom- 
BMucing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  a  mo«t  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  lAnet^ 
for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper  sloi)e  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachen^  (ontalning  a  fu}l  statement 
of  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner'i  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  UibleUy  a.  new  and  original 
method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elemento.  Designed  for  doss  teaching.  5. 
A  System  of  Book-keeping,  adapted  to  the  system  of  Pennmanship,  in  which  the  Day-book,  Joornal  and 
Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form.  ' 

The  attention  of  tbep  ubiic  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Pennmanship,  which  is  the  most  pop- 
ular, and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.  Ito  merito  have  secured  ito  introdaction  into 
every  state  In  the  Union. 

*«*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  ns  for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 

CBOSBT  &  AmSWORTH,  PubUshers, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

JV'A  CumiiIbM  Ust  of  ov  Si^ool  sod  MfBosUsaeons  Books  feoiished  if  a|rpUsd  ft>r^ 
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SUCCESS      IN      T  B  A  0  H  I  N  G.  — N  o.     Ill, 


For  the  saccessful  discipline  of  a  sohool,  good  judgment  is  at  §11 
times  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications.  In  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility assigned  to  oflfenses  in  school,  the  teacher  needs  great  discretion 
and  care.  Whispering,  bad  and  annoying  as  it  is,  should  not  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  lying,  profanity,  impudence  and  disre- 
spect toward  the  teacher.  A  partial  failure  at  a  recitation,  by  a  pupil 
who  is  hard  to  learn  and  excessively  timid,  should  be  treated  with 
some  degree  of  allowance ;  while  the  failure  on  the  part  of  one  whose 
only  excuse  is  indolence  and  inattention  should  receive  no  mercy. 
There  is  not  so  much  malice  and  criminality  in  school  as  mischief, 
thoughtlessness,  and  acting  from  impulse. 

In  his  requirements  the  teacher  should  attempt  what  is  possible  and 
nothing  more.  He  should  know  that  his  school  must  be  somewhat 
stiller  than  a  town-meeting ;  though  perhaps  not  always  as  quiet  as  a 
funeral  or  the  Sabbath  sanctuary.  In  his  punishments  he  must  be 
governed  by  the  utmost  caution  and  firmness.  He  must  know  that  a 
mere  hint  will  be  sufficient  for  some ;  that  others  will  require  reproof, 
in  private,  or  before  the  school ;  while  others  still  will  be  found  who 
will  appreciate  the  rod  better  than  any  thing  or  all  things  else. 
Reasonableness  is  the  great  desideratum  in  regard  to  punishments. 
Against  reasonable,  deserved  punishments,  no  judicious  parent  will 
object;  although  unreasonable  parents  will  object  to  almost  any  thing. 
When  the  teacher  chances  to  come  in  contact  with  the  parents  of 
his  pupils,  it  behooves  him  to  pay  deference  to  them,  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  their  advice,  and  even  to  their  complaints ;  for  that  is  due  to  com- 
mon civility.  But  the  teacher  is  to  be  influenced  by  them  just  so  far 
as  his  own  calm  deliberate  judgment  approves,  and  no  farther,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may;  for  when  the  teacher  takes  an  inde- 
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pendent;  prudent  ooune,  although  he  may  displease  some,  the  conse- 
qnences  certainly  can  not  be  worse  than  when  he  attempts  to  please 
every  body,  and  probably  pleases  no  body,  and  loses  his  own  self-respect 
besides. 

But  the  elements  of  sncoess  in  the  teacher  do  not  consist  wholly  in 
his  ability  to  govern  well  his  school.  There  must  be  government,  ef- 
ficient government ;  bat  it  should  be  secured  and  maintained  at  that 
small  expense  of  time  and  effort  that  shall  allow  the  teacher  to  give 
the  most  of  his  time,  and  his  best  strength,  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
There  are  probably  as  many  poor  schools,  and  as  many  really  unsuc- 
cessful ones,  in  consequence  of  the  instructor's  want  of  skill  in  teach- 
ing as  there  are  from  a  want  of  good  government  j  though  perhaps 
such  failures  are  less  apparent  to  the  superficial  observer.  To  con- 
duct the  recitation  of  a  class  with  the  greatest  profit,  to  interest  them 
in  their  work,  and  to  arouse  their  minds  to  independent  and  animated 
thought,  requires  great  skill  and  tact  It  is  a  qualification  not  alto- 
gether, nor  to  the  greatest  extent,  a  natural  gift ;  but  its  acquisition 
is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  pay  for  it  the  price  of  rigid  self- 
culture. 

The  teacher  must  possess  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
education ;  and  especially  of  the  difference  between  education  and  in- 
struction. We  instruct  our  pupils  when  we  furnish  them  with 
knowledge,  whether  we  simply  point  them  to  it  in  books,  or  give  it  in 
conversation  and  lectures :  but  we  educate  them  when  we  call  their 
minds  into  action ;  when  we  draw  out  and  subject  all  their  powers  to 
training  and  discipline ;  when  we  shape  their  thoughts,  feelings  and 
habits,  their  morals  and  manners.  Instruction  pertains  more  to  the 
understanding,  and  has  for  its  object  the  supplying  of  the  mind  with 
mental  furniture ;  education  applies  more  to  all  the  faculties,  and 
aims  to  give  them  growth  and  power,  to  form  character  and  to  implant 
principles.  The  work  of  instruction  may  continue  during  the  greater 
portion  of  life ;  education  is  mostly  accomplished  in  youth.  We  have 
many  teachers  who  possess  considerable  ability  in  directing  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning,  but  whose  skill  in  the  drawing-out  process,  the 
real  work  of  education,  is  very  feeble. 

The  teacher  needs  the  utmost  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  his 
recitation.  If  he  confines  himself  to  his  text-book,  to  set  questions 
and  answers,  the  pupils  will  think  little  for  themselves,  will  learn 
every  thing  by  rote,  and  do  their  work  mechanically.  It  will  most 
likely  be  a  very  lifeless,  indifferent  class.  But  the  teacher  who  under- 
stands his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  is  Ml  of  its  spirit,  will  in- 
spire the  class  with  his  own  enthusiasm.    Such  a  teacher  will  study 
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with  intense  interest  the  eyes  and  eoantenanoes  of  his  pupils  as  he 
sees  they  are  entering,  more  or  less,  into  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter  under  consideration ;  he  will  perceive  their  peculiar  difficulties 
and  know  how  much  and  what  kind  of  assistance  to  give  them ;  and 
bis  interest  and  familiarity  with  the  lesson  will  heget  enthusiasm  in 
the  class,  which  will  lead  them  to  strive  for  the  same  attainments  they 
witness  in  their  leader,  and  which  they  so  much  admire. 

The  power  of  holding  the  attention  of  pupils  is  a  qualification  of 
great  importance.  A  class  will  perhaps  give  their  attention  to  hegin 
with  voluntarily;  but  it  can  be  kept  through  the  recitation  to  the  end 
only  by  the  teacher.  If  it  is  not  secured  and  fully  maintained,  the 
time  of  the  recitation  is  well-nigh  wasted.  Success  in  this  respect  re- 
quires varied  qualifications,  and  much  tact  and  ingenuity.  It  requires 
the  teacher  to  make  all  his  recitations  and  exercises  attractive,  to 
clothe  them  with  interest;  to  give  a  constant  variety  in  all  his  expla- 
nations and  illustrations,  and  in  the  method  of  presenting  a  subject  to 
the  pupil's  mind. 

The  teacher  needs  a  good  command  of  language,  and  especially  of 
language  characterized  by  simplicity  and  clearness.  Copiousness  of 
language  is  needed  that  he  may  adapt  himself,  in  his  illustrations,  to 
pupils  of  every  grade  and  peculiarity  of  mind.  Skill  in  the  choice 
of  words  will  insure  correctness  and  precision  in  his  instruction ;  while 
plain  and  simple  language  is  the  only  language  with  which  you  can 
approach  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  children ;  for  it  is  the  language 
they  themselves  use,  and  of  which  they  take  most  notice  in  others ; 
and,  moreover,  such  language  being  the  natural  expression  of  well- 
trained  and  well-balanced  minds,  it  is,  therefore,  by  nature  especially 
adapted  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Much  of  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
is  often  times  lost  because  he  communicates  with  his  pupils  in  lan- 
guage too  ambiguous  to  be  understood,  or  too  learned  and  lofty  for 
the  comprehension  of  young  and  uninformed  minds.  Text-books  are 
often  greatly  at  fault  in  this  respect.  "  Please,  sir,"  said  a  young  lad, 
as  he  walked  up  to  his  teacher,  slate  and  arithmetic  in  hand,  <^  Please, 
sir,  will  you  show  me  about  carrying  for  ten ;  I  do  n't  understand  it." 
<<  Do  n't  you  see,"  said  the  teacher,  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  book, 
<'  the  book  tells  you,  that '  ten  in  an  inferior  column  is  equal  to  one 
in  a  superior  column ',  and  that  *s  the  reason."  The  lad  returned  to 
his  seat,  no  wiser  for  the  explanation,  and  probably  wondering  greatly 
how  teachers  and  book-makers  can  be  so  wise. 

In  all  branches,  teachers  will  ultimately  fail  of  success  if  attention 
IB  not  first  given  to  elements  and  first  principles,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  understood^  before  advancing  to  general  sutqeots.  Teachers 
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and  pnpils  both  err  in  this  respect.  The  teacher  is  anxious  to  get 
fairly  into  the  work,  and  prides  himself  upon  having  advanced  classes. 
Pupils  are  oflben  impatient  of  elementaiy  drilling.  In  music  thej 
wish  to  learn  tunes  before  they  know  the  scale ;  in  arithmetic,  to  per- 
form examples  before  they  can  enumerate  numbers ;  and  in  chemistry 
they  would  like  permission  to  use  the  apparatus  to  make  laughing  gas 
and  fulminating  powder,  long  before  they  understand  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions,  or  the  laws  of  affinity.  In  all  such  cases  the 
teacher  is  the  responsible  person.  His  position  presupposes  that  he 
knows  best  which  is  the  right  course ;  and  under  all  circumstances  he 
should  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment,  and  not  by  the  whims  and  in- 
clinations of  pupils.  The  demand  for  thorough  teaching  is  great  in 
all  our  schools,  and  must  be  fully  met  if  higher  progress  is  to  be 
secured. 

Fellow  teacher,  be  earnest  in  your  work ;  but  not  over-anxious,  for 
too  much  solicitude  will  make  you  morbid,  and  unfit  for  a  cheerful 
discharge  of  your  duties.  Have  confidence  in  human  nature,  es- 
pecially in  children  and  youth.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents 
of  your  pupils,  and  find  out  what  kind  of  training  there  is  at  home. 
Aim  at  a  high  standard  in  your  work,  and  be  content  to  let  posterity 
reap  the  chief  rewards  of  your  toil.  Look  on  the  bright  side  of  affairs ; 
have  a  word  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  for  all ;  hope  much, 
be  prudent  and  persistent,  and  you  will  accomplish  much. 

A.  P.  8. 


ARMY        CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bank  of  Holston  Riter,  March,  1865. 

Dear  Teaoher  :  Away  from  the  school-room,  engaged  in  a 
physical  combat  that  thorough  and  proper  education  of  the  people 
would  have  made  impossible,  I  have  watched  eagerly  for  the  record 
of  work  at  home.  Your  March  pages  have  given  a  synopsis  of  the 
work  of  the  late  legislature,  which  shows  a  decided  advance  in  the 
structure  of  the  system,  and  liberality  of  law-makers.  There  is  not, 
however,  opportunity  to  judge  here  how  fully  the  benefits  of  favorable 
legislation  will  be  seiased  upon  by  teachers  and  the  people.  Before 
the  magnitude  of  this  present  rebellion  was  realized,  the  danger  to 
our  free  institutions  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  character  in  the 
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voter  always  appeared  greater  than  any  other  to  grow  out  of  the  slaye- 
holders'  rebellion. 

And  Dow^  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  on  the  ground  de- 
vastated by  contending  armies,  with  their  coarse  marked  by  thousands 
of  little  mounds  under  which  our  brave  boys  or  their  deluded  oppo- 
nents lie,  and  the  wreck  of  municipal  and  state  governments  over  so 
much  of  the  land,  the  conviction  is  stronger  than  ever  before  that  the 
present  danger  is  small  compared  with  that  looming  up  frotn  the 
catering  of  demagogues  and  politicians  to  the  low  demands  of  an  ill- 
educated,  vicious  constituency.  The  present  wrecks  will  be  rebuilt, 
prosperity  will  again  gladden  the  now  bloody  fields ;  but  woe  to  us 
yety  if  the  numerous  children  who  receive  no  teaching  at  home  or  at 
school  in  their  moral  or  social  duties,  or  who  constitute  the  enormous 
per  cent,  of  tardy  and  irregular  pupils  of  the  schools  that  existed 
three  years  ago  —  and  must  be  a  great  evil  yet, — grow  up  to  control 
the  institutions  of  our  school-districts,  towns,  and  states.  No  general 
system  exists  in  part  of  the  south,  and  the  secession  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee paralyzed  a  system  existing  in  this  state  by  carrying  off  its 
funds ',  so  there  is  little  to  say  of  schools  in  Dixie.  I  saw  our  northern 
geographies,  histories  and  readers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Huntsville 
children ;  but  even  in  the  towns  the  masses  were  not  reached  before 
the  war,  and  still  less  are  now,  by  school-influences.  The  fine  semi- 
nary buildings  are  now  hospitals ',  the  families  that  patronized  them 
are  scattered. 

We  left  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  morn  of  March  13th,  and 
ran  swiftly  by  rail  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  mountain-ranges  to 
Stevenson,  having  many  glimpses  suggestive  to  a  soldier  of  sorghum, 
corn,  and  chickens,  into  the  <  coves  *  along  the  route.  Imagine  the 
general  level  of  the  country  to  be  a  water  surface,  and  the  hills  and 
mountains  rising  600  to  2500  feet  to  be  the  land;  then  you  can  under- 
standingly  apply  the  geographical  or  nautical  term  '  cove '  to  the  re- 
cesses among  these  mountains.  Often  nearly  surrounded  by  bights 
down  whose  rocky  precipitous  sides  few  paths  are  practicable,  and 
whose  windings  are  often  too  long  for  passing  soldiers  to  follow,  these 
spots,  containing  from  tens  to  thousands  of  tillable  acres,  have  re- 
mained inhabited  and  in  comparative  plenty,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
open  country  has  been  completely  stripped.  Some  times,  too,  a  horse- 
man can  enter  only  by  some  narrow  gap  easily  guarded  or  watched,  so 
that  guerrilla  bands  infesting  such  places  can  by  timely  notice  be 
thoroughly  concealed  in  the  mountain-side  thiekets  and  rocks  and 
oaveS|  when  sought  by  a  superior  force,  before  one  of  ihem  is  seen.bj 
those  seeking  them.    Such  a  spot  is  MoLemore's  Oove,  near  Ghatta- 
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nooga,  often  mentioned  in  dispiitchea  from  this  department.  The 
beaatiful  holly  and  the  cedar  and  pine  abound  all  along  that  part  of 
the  railroad. 

•  Between  Steyenaon  and  Chattanooga  we  met  namerons  trains  con- 
yeying  men  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  20th  and  23d  corps,  re- 
maining for  yarioos  canses  in  this  department  at  the  departure  of 
Sherman,  and  later  of  Sohofield,  toward  their  respeotiye  commands. 
The  new  troops  haye  been  sent  in  this  direction  lately,  and  our  first 
greeting  at  a  switch  in  passing  would  be  after  this  fashion.:  <<  Here 's 
jer  thousand-dollar  men/'  ''How  are  you,  conscripts f  answered, 
perhaps,  by  "  How  are  you  $402  ?  "  (alluding  to  the  sum  receiyed  by 
yeterans  fifteen  months  ago)  or,  ''  We  'ye  been  out  six  weeks,  and 
hay  n't  had  no  furlough  yet";  or,  "Du  you  git  any  pickles  or  soft 
bread  ?  "  yery  quickly  changing  into  earnest  inquiry  after  old  battle- 
comrades  or  home-^friends,  aa  one  and  another  recognized  some  one 
£rom  his  own  county,  or  as  haying  been  under  the  same  brigade  or  di- 
yision  flag  at  Perryyille,  Stone  Riyer,  Lookout,  or  Atlanta.  All  this 
fHendly  talk  and  good-natured  sparring  broken  off  by  the  unfeeling 
snort  of  the  impatient  locomotiye,  only  to  be  repeated  at  the  next 
meeting  of  trains. 

We  ran  from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  Tennessee,  by  night. 
From  Charleston  to  Knoxyille  things  appear  better  than  in  the  region 
we  swept  through  from  Nashyille  south  to  Athens  and  around  to 
Chattanooga.  New  fences,  new  roofs  on  barns,  corn-cribs,  and  houses, 
betokened  the  effort  of  the  people  to  recoyer  from  the  waste  of  war ; 
the  plow  was  busy,  and  the  better  growth  of  grass  and  oloyer  and 
winter  wheat  made  it  seem  more  like  our  own  loyed  homes  than  the 
great  stretches  of  reddish  clay  supporting  only  a  coarse  sedge-grass, 
of  which  we  haye  seen  so  much. 

Three  p.  M.  of  the  14th  we  ran  close  by  Fort  Saunders,  so  brayely 
and  effectually  defended  in*  the  fall  of  1863,  and  were  at  Knoxyille, 
210  miles  from  Huntsyille.  Its  suburbs  haye  been  mostly  destroyed 
in  the  battles  around  it,  but  its  fortifications  and  bullet-riddled  houses 
attest  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  saye  it. 

Nov  we  lie  on  ^e  celebrated  Strawberry  Plains,  and  the  Holston, 
a  few  rods  off,  surges  and  eddies  in  swift  and  turbid  yolume  from  the 
recent  heayy  rains.  We  are  about  sixteen  miles  aboye  Knoxyille, 
fkcing  toward  Richmond,  which  the  boys,  with  doubtfiil  logic,  but  a 
irorthy  trust  ia  the  prowess  of  their  own  organiiation,  declare  waits 
for  the  Fourth  Corps  and  the  Seyenty-fifth  Illinois  to  come  up  before  it 
viUM.  J.H.B. 
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ENOCH    ARDEN:    BOILED    DOWN. 


BT  *JAMM  SMITH'. 

Philip  Ray  and  Enoch  Arden 
Both  were  *  spoon  *  on  Annie  Lee ; 

Phil  did  not  ful-fill  her  notions, 
She  preferred  to  mate  with  £. 

Him  she  wedded,  and  she  bore  him 
Pretty  little  children  three ; 

But  becoming  short  of  rhino, 
Enoch  went  away  to  sea, 

Leaylng  Mrs.  Arden  owner 
Of  a  well-stocked  village  shop, 

Selling  butter,  soap,  and  treacle, 
Beeswax,  whipcord,  lolipop. 

Ten  long  years  she  waited  for  him. 
But  he  neither  came  nor  wrote ; 

Wherefore,  she  concluded  Enoch 
Could  no  longer  be  afloat 

So  when  Philip  came  to  ask  her 
If  she  would  be  Mra  Bay, 

She,  believing  she  was  widowed, 
Could  not  say  her  suitor  'nay ' ; 

And  a  second  time  was  married, 
Gave  up  selling  bread  and  cheese, 

And  in  due  time  Philip  nursed  a 
Little  Ray  upon  his  knees. 

Bnt,*  alas !  the  long-lost  Enoch 
•  Turned  up  unexpected-ly. 
And  was  vastly  disconoerted 
By  this  act  of  bigarmy. 

Tel,  reflecting  on  the  snkject, 

He  determined  to  atone 
F<»hiB  lengthened  absence  from  her 

By  just  leaving  well  alooe. 

Taking  to  his  bed,  he  dwindled 
Down  to  something  like  a  shade, 

Settled  with  his  good  landlady, 
Next  the  debt  of  nature  paid. 
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Then,  when  both  the  Rays  discovered 
How  poor  Enoch's  life  had  ended, 

They  came  out  in  handsome  style,  and 
Oaye  his  corpse  a  funVal  splendid. 

This  is  all  I  know  about  it, 

If  it  *s  not  suflScient,  write 
By  next  mail  to  Alfred  Tenny- 

Son,  P.  L.,  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Melboome  Punch. 


AIDS      TO      GEOGRAPHICAL      STUDY. 


We  have  just  read  with  much  interest  a  work  on  Physical  Geogra- 
phy *  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  Geographer,  Carl  Ritter.  This 
volume  comprises  one  of  three  Courses  of  Leotures  before  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  Berlin,  left  by  that  remarkable  man  —  a  man  to  whom 
modern  geographical  science  owes  more  than  to  any  other  except  the 
great  Humboldt,  if  indeed  we  must  make  this  exception.  Readers  of 
Prof  Guyot's  '  Earth  and  Man '  will  at  once  recognize  the  close  inti- 
macy which  existed  in  former  years  between  these  two  great  thinkers, 
from  the  identity  of  the  leading,  fundamental  thought  in  the  two 
books.  That  leading  thought  is  set  forth  very  clearly  in  the  following 
extracts  from  Ritter's  book. 

'<  The  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation  is  tributary,  looked  at 
geographically,  to  the  fashioning  of  the  destiny  of  man.  Without 
Man  as  the  central  point.  Nature  could  have  no  interest  to  the  geog- 
rapher; without  the  Earth,  constituted  just  as  it  is,  the  races  of  men 
and  the  course  of  human  history  could  not  claim  his  attention.  The 
Earth  is  not  only  the  best  known  of  the  planets,  but,  as  the  home  of 
man,  infinitely  the  most  interesting.  The  study  of  it  is  at  the  found- 
ation of  history  as  much  as  of  physics."     Page  14. 

*'  All  the  divisions  of  the  Earth,  taken  together  in  their  internal 
and  external  connections,  in  their  mutual  action  and  re'Action,  consti- 
tute the  unity  of  the  globe,  and  make  apparent  that  it  is  a  simple 
organism,  designed  and  created  by  divine  skill,  and  intended  to  be 
the  home  of  a  race  whose  culture  should,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
unfold  from  the  most  simple  beginnings  to  the  most  complex  and 
elaborate  perfection."    Page  183. 


•  Oomparatiye  Geography,  by  Carl  Ritter.    Tranel 
and  Colleges  by  William  L.  Gage.    Philedelphia :  J. 


Translated  for  the  use  of  Schools 
_  _  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  1866. 

220pp. 
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'^  Man  is  the  first  token  that  we  meet,  that  our  study  of  the  Earth 
most  contemplate  it  as  an  organized  whole,  its  unity  oonsummating  in 
him.  As  every  individual  most,  in  his  own  career,  epitomize  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  —  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  decrepitude, —  so 
each  man  mirrors  in  his  own  life  the  locality  where  he  lives.  Wheth- 
er dwelling  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  in  the  Bast  or  in  the  West, 
whether  the  shepherd  of  the  Tyrolese  Highlands,  or  the  Hollander  of 
the  plains,  every  man  is,  in  a  manner,  the  representative  of  the  home 
that  gave  him  birth.  In  the  people  the  country  finds  its  reflection. 
The  e£fect  of  the  district  upon  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  in  size 
and  figure,  in  color  and  temperament,  in  speech  and  mental  character- 
istics, is  unmistakable.  Hence  the  almost  infinite  diversity  in  the 
peculiarities  of  culture  and  attainment,  as  well  as  of  tendency,  in  dif- 
ferent nations.  Anthropology  and  ethnography,  the  science  of  man 
and  of  race,  are  the  running  commentaries  of  Geography  and  Topog- 
raphy. The  historian  and  geographer  work  toward  each  other,— 
the  historian  going  back  from  the  acts  of  men  to  study  the  scenes 
which  have  conditioned  their  life,  the  geographer  going  forward  from 
the  study  of  the  habitat  of  men  to  that  of  their  deeds.  The  fundament- 
al question  of  history  is,  in  fact,  What  relation  does  the  country  bear 
to  the  national  life ?  What  relation  to  the  civil  structure,  the  State?  " 
Page  18. 

<<  When  Geography  ceases  to  be  a  lifeless  aggregate  of  unorganized 
facts,  and  becomes  the  science  which  deals  with  the  Elarth  as  a  true 
organization,  a  world  capable  of  constant  development,  carrving  in  its 
own  bosom  the  seeds  of  the  future,  to  germinate  and  unfold,  age  after 
age,  it  first  attains  the  wholeness  and  unity  of  a  science,  and  shows  that 
it  grows  from  a  living  root ;  it  becomes  capable  of  systematic  exposi- 
tion, and  takes  its  true  place  in  the  circle  of  sister  sciences."  Page  17. 

Guyot's  book  makes  fundamental  the  same  thought — that  the  Earth 
is  an  organism,  a  unit,  designed  for  the  use  of  man,  as  the  body  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  individual  soul ;  and  each  of  its  continents 
and  other  great  features  is  fitted  to  serve  some  special  purpose  in  his 
advancement  and  history,  for  which  special  purpose  the  Divine  Archi-' 
tect  fashioned  it  through  the  ages,  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
eternal  and  unchanging  plan.  This  is  the  Geography  that  these  emi-' 
nent  men  invite  us  to  study,  in  stead  of  a  mere  collection  of  ill-ar- 
ranged and  multifarious  details. 

The  book  before  us  deals  more  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
Earth  than  with  its  relations  to  humanity;  but  its  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  unique  and  philosophical  in  all  its  parts;  and  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  veteran  geographers  will  find  food  for  thought  in  its 
pages,  even  from  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  simple  and  apparently 
BO  well  understood  as  Rivers.  We  of  the  Western  World  can  not  help 
wishing  that  the  author  had  possessed  the  same  accurate  and  exact 
19 
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knowledge  of  oar  continent  as  of  his  own,  that  his  illustrations  might 
have  been  less  exolusively  drawn  from  Europe.  We  find  that  many 
of  the  statistics  of  the  book  differ  from  those  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  learn,  but  perhaps  they  are  no  less  likely  to  be  true.  The 
translator,  Rev.  William  L.  Gage,  has  before  given  us  in  English  the 
author's  '  G-eographical  Studies',  but  we  have  not  seen  the  book. 
We  understand  that  he  is  now  in  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  other  of  Ritter's  works. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  say  something  about  the  new  Series 
of  School  Maps  prepared  by  Prof.  Guyot,  and  published  by  Scribner 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Prof  Q-uyot  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  eminent  of  living  geographers  since  the  death  of  Humboldt  and 
Ritter.  He  studied  for  years  with  those  great  men,  and  for  many 
more  years  has  pursued  his  investigations  with  his  friend  Agassiz.  He 
has  passed  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  country,  which  we  understand 
he  proposes  to  make  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  With  such  ex- 
traordinary advantages,  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  maps,  with  which 
we  confidently  assert  no  other  maps  for  the  student  are  to  be  com- 
pared. Their  chief  excellence  is  that,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
they  give  us  what  no  other  maps  give, —  a  clear  and  full  idea  of  the 
vertical  forms  of  the  earth, —  the  mountains,  plains,  and  plateaus. 
Thus,  they  are  primarily  physical  maps.  Besides  this,  they  show 
distinctly  the  political  boundaries  and  divisions,  but  marked  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  object.  The  names,  of  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student, 
are  so  printed  as  not  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet;  hence, 
these  maps  have  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  series 
of  outline  maps.  Thus,  we  have  offered  us  at  least  three  distinct 
maps  in  one,  beautifully  executed^  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

But  while  we  commend  thus  highly  and  heartily  these  new  maps  of 
Prof.  Guyot's,  we  can  not  refrain  from  expressing,  with  equal  hearti- 
ness, the  wish  that  the  distinguished  author  will  not  allow  his  former 
series — published  some  years  since,  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston  — 
to  go  out  of  print.  As  these  older  maps  present  less  of  detail,  the  main 
features  of  the  country  are  given  with  more  distinctness,  and  in  a 
form  much  more  easy  to  grasp  and  retain ;  and,  while  they  may  be 
less  valuable  than  the  new  series  for  all  the  purposes  of  study,  we 
consider  them  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  the  department 
of  Physical  Geography.  Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  jre  are  fully 
convinced  that  multiplicity  of  detail — and  the  details  ill-selected,  at 
that —  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  maps 
that  we  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  for  study.     Let 
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us  have  fewer  things  on  oar  maps ;  and  let  us  take  care  that  those 
things  are  the  most  important ;  and,  then  let  us  require  that  they  all 
be  learned,  and  thoroughly,  too,  so  that  the  map  shall  be  transferred, 
as  it  were,  to  the  brain  of  the  student.    But  more  of  this  anon. 

We  can  not  close  this  article  without  saying  one  earnest  word  in 
favor  of  a  very  unpretending  book,*  which  we  believe  is  not  receiving 
half  the  attention  it  deserves.  Any  teacher  who  obtains  this  little 
book,  and  uses  it  as  it  is  designed  to  be  used^  will  find  it,  we  doubt 
not,  truly  multum  in  parvo, —  another  illustration  of  the  proverb 
that  'the  choicest  goods  are  put  up  in  the  smallest  bundles \        H. 

No&XAi.,  April  24, 1806. 

*  White's  Class-book  of  Geography,  adapted  to  any  Series  of  Geographies,  by  E. 
E.  White,  A.  If.     Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle.     64pp. 


A        D    I    B    G    E  . 

Slowlt,  Badly,  toll  the  bell ; 
Let  its  sobbing  cadence  tell 
How  a  Nation  mourneth  well 
For  her  noble  Chief,  who  fell 

By  a  foul  assassin's  hand. 
For  ourselyes  the  tear-drops  fall ; 
Not  for  him :  his  funeral  pall 
Gives  him  place,  beyond  recall, 

With  the  Heroes  of  our  land. 

Pass,  0  Spirit  strong  and  true : 
Our  aching  hearts  ache  not  for  you. 
Sleep,  0  Hand  to  dare  and  do 

All  that  Freedom  might  demand. 
Best  ftrom  beating,  Heart  so  brave, — 
Henceforth  honor  gilds  thy  grave : 
Friend  of  freeman, — Friend  of  slave, — 
Grander  fame  no  soul  can  crave : 

With  renowned  ones  ever  stand. 

Toll,  0  Bell,  yet  sadly  toll, 
Forth  thy  brazen  sorrow  roll, 
sun  for  tu: — a  mighty  soul 
Too  soon  is  numbered  on  the  scroll 

With  Tells  and  Washingtons. 
Lincoln,  join  the  martyred  throng ; 
Live  in  story  and  in  song ; 
E'en  thy  death  makes  Bight  more  strong : 

Go,  rest  with  Glory's  sons. 
NoiMAIt  Ann.  15»  1866. 
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IDLE      GENIUS      IN      SCHOOL 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improye  each  shining  hour. 

I  AM  exceedingly  sensitive.  Perhaps,  in  my  old  days,  I  am  getting 
nervons.  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  annoys  me  so  much  as  in  looking  over 
the  school-room  to  see  several  vacant  eyes  staring  me  in  the  face.  It 
is  a  strong  symptom  that  if  mischief  is  not  already  brewing,  there 
soon  will  be.  On  such  occasions  it  is  dangerous  to  throw  your  undi- 
vided energies  into  the  class  reciting,  lest  the  urchins  take  advantage 
of  your  unguarded  faithfulness  to  enjoy  private  theatricals  in  the  way 
of  low  comedy  or  grotesque  pantomime.  '  Eyes  right '  is,  therefore, 
in  our  petty  despotism,  not  a  temporary  order  in  a  changing  series  of 
evolutions,  but  a  standing  requisition  for  the  day.  If  those  useful 
organs  are  discovered  wandering,  the  party  to  whom  they  belong  is 
instantly  called  to  an  account. 

I  notice  Peter,  for  example,  sucking  his  fingers,  with  his  liquid 
orbs  intently  fastened  on  the  master's  face,  waiting  for  the  auspicious 
moment  to  hurl  a  wad,  which  he  has  been  chewing  for  five  minutes,  at 
Joe's  head.  "  What  are  you  doing,  Peter  ?  "  "  Nothing."  "  Well, 
as  you  may  get  into  mischief,  suppose  you  draw  a  map  of  the  New- 
England  States  on  your  slate,  and  show  it  to  me  before  you  leave  the 
house."  This  trifling  job  keeps  Peter  employed  for  an  hour,  prevents 
his  making  Fort  Sumters  out  of  his  neighbors'  heads,  prepares  him 
for  future  usefulness  as  an  engraver,  and  saves  the  poor  dominie  the 
vexation  of  a  deal  of  discipline  which  the  wad  might  have  rendered 
neoessaiy.  Bright  pupils  will  some  times  get  through  with  their  les- 
flons,  and  apparently  have  nothing  to  do.  In  such  cases,  have  it  un- 
derstood that  when  employment  is  desired,  by  simply  raising  the  hand, 
the  ambitious  mind  will  immediately  be  gratified  by  the  teacher. 
Pleasantly  show  to  the  dear  young  hearts  that,  unless  their  eyes  are 
busy  in  the  joyous  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Satan  will  soon  lead 
them  into  many  funny  and  naughty  performances,  for  which  they  will 
shed  bitter  tears  when  they  get  to  be  old  men,  if  not,  indeed,  that  very 
morning. 

To  teachers  troubled  with  lounging,  restless,  twisting  youngsters, 
the  plan  is  recommended  as  most  efficacious.  As  soon  as  you  notice 
the  whites  of  the  listless  eyes,  give  as  a  dose  the  map  of  Asia  on  the 
slate.  The  proscription  is  perfectly  safe,  warranted  not  to  injure  the 
smallest  child;  being  free^  as  the  patent  medicines  say,  from  mercury 
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and  all  deleterions  drugs.  Repeat  the  doee  on  subseqiieiit  days,  un- 
til a  cure  is  effected.  In  about  a  month  your  school,  for  application, 
will  be  the  wonder  of  those  parts.  w.  w.  d. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
4^Po0tOfflce  Addren— ''No.  56  Park  Ayenue,  Chicago.'"' 


ExAMiNATiONS  —  No.  II. —  In  a  previous  number  we  referred  to 
this  subject  generally,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  advantages  of  writ- 
ten examinations.  Notwithstanding  the  important  advantages  derived 
especially  fron)  them,  there  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  profit  of  a 
different  nature  to  be  gained  from  oral  exercises  of  the  same  kind. 

Ours  is,  as  far  as  possible,  a  democratic  government,  shared  in  by 
all  the  people,  and  based  upon  the  universal  education  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  written  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mission  of  the  pen, 
there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  shaped 
quite  as  much  by  what  they  hear  as  by  what  they  read.  Hence  the 
advantage,  as  well  as  necessity,  on  the  part  of  all,  of  the  ability  to  ex- 
press thought  correctly,  clearly,  and  forcibly,  by  means  of  the  spoken 
word. 

In  the  development  of  the  future  man  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  offices  of  written  and  oral  instruction.  Each  has  its  appropriate 
work,  which  can  not  be  done  by  the  other ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
neither  should  be  excluded  from  the  routine  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  talking  makes  a  ready  man.  Oral  examina- 
tions are  calculated  to  cultivate  a  fertility  of  expedient  and  readiness 
of  thought  and  action  which  the  slower  deliberations  of  the  pen  would 
not  secure.  They  teach  the  pupils  self-possession,  and  enable  them  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly,  without  embarrassment, 
under  the  consciousness  that  older  and  abler  minds  are  scrutinizing 
every  thought  and  expression.  They  are  calculated  to  oyercome  that 
diffidence  which  causes  some  of  the  most  forcible  writers  and  ablest 
thinkers  to  shrink  from  appearing  in  public  deliberative  bodies.  They 
are  a  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life^  where  men  must  meet 
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in  the  transaction  of  business,  in  forensic  debate,  or  in  the  constant 
interchange  of  opinion  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  oar  people. 

When  properly  conducted,  they  afford  parents  and  friends  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  the  comparative  merit  and  ability  of  different 
members  of  a  class,  and  are  at  the  same  time  an  index  to  the  teacher's 
method  and  thoroughness  of  instruction.  We  say  when  properly  con- 
ducted; for  unless  they  are  so,  they  are  shams,  demoralizing  to  the 
pupils,  imposing  upon  the  parents,  and  revealing  a  shallowness  and 
pretension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

We  will  speak  of  an  examination  by  alluding  to  some  things  which 
should  not  be  allowed.  A  pupil  should  not  receive  any  intimation 
beforehand  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  will  be  questioned,  or  be 
cautioned  to  special  study  upon  any  part  of  the  book.  The  teacher 
should  not  know  beforehand  what  topic  will  fall  to  any  pupil.  In  the 
former  case  the  good  effect  of  the  examination  upon  the  class  in  their 
previous  study  is  lost,  for  they  will  rely  upon  special  preparation  as 
the  time  draws  near ;  in  the  latter,  the  class  will  presume  upon  their 
teacher's  sympathy  and  generosity  in  concluding  that  he  will  assign 
the  most  difficult  topics  to  the  best  scholars.  In  either  case,  the  good 
results  of  the  exercise,  so  far  as  its  being  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  in  a  given  branch  of  study,  are  lost. 

We  have  seen  the  following  mode  of  examination  practiced  with 
very  good  results.  Two  or  three  questions  are  written  upon  each  of 
as  many  cards  or  slips  of  paper  as  there  are  pupils  to  be  examined. 
If  in  arithmetic,  let  one  question  be  concerning  a  principle  or  rule, 
and  the  other  a  problem  in  application  of  some  other  principle.  The 
questions  should  be  so  arranged  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  shall  be 
equally  difficult.  One  of  these  cards  is  drawn  by  each  pupil  as  called 
upon,  and  he  is  examined  upon  the  subjects  named.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  by  parents  and  committee  as  well  as  teacher. 

By  this  method  the  same  opportunity  is  given  to  all  members  of  the 
class,  and  each  one  must  stand  or  fall  from  his  own  merit  or  demerit. 
The  good  effect  of  the  examination  is  secured  by  the  faithful  attention 
of  each  pupil  to  every  part  of  the  subject  while  passing  over  it  at  first. 

Solutions. — 5.  "Find  ar,  y  and  z  from  the  equations  x-\-y-\-z= 
12,  rr«+y'+2r'=56,  a:«+y»+2«=508I6." 

First  Solution,  Transposing  the  first  equation,  z=12 — (a:  +  y) 
... [4].  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third,  ^'  +  y'  +  (  ^  +  y  )*  — 
24(ar+y)=-88...[6].  a;*+y-+Ca;+y)«~72(a:+y)»+2160(a:+y)^ 
—34560(x+y)'+311040(a;+y)«—1492992(a:+y)=— 2936168... 
[6].    Now  put  v+U)=Xy  V'—w=yj  and  we  have  from  [6]  and  [6], 
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tr«4-8r«— 24v=— 44. .  .[7].  M7»+16tt?V4-15wV+33i;«— 1152t?»+ 
17280t?*—138240v'+622080t;»—1492992v=— 1467684. . .[8].  From 
[7]  we  get,  by  transposition,  t(?'=24r — St?" — 44... [9].  Substituting 
in  [8],  and  reducing,  t?'— 24i?»+238i?*— 1428r'+6809t;*--14100t?= 
— 14400... [10];  whioh  may  be  written 

(i?"—12i;'+47i;)*—300(!;»—12i?'+47t;)=— 14400... [11]. 

Whence,  u* — 12i;"+47v=60...[12].  Assume  s+4=v,  and  substi- 
tute in  the  last  equation,  and  it  reduces  to  s'=l ;  .-.  8=1.  .-.  v= 
l+4==:5.  This  value  oft;  being  put  in  [9]  gives  U)=l.  .*.  a:=5+ 
1=6,  y=6--l=4,  and  2:=12— (6+4)=2. 

Second  Solution.  Put  5=12,  a=66,  and  6=60816.  Let  xy'\-ocz 
-\-yz=j>,  and  xyz=q.  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third  of  the 
given  equations,  they  become  5' — 2p=a...[4],  and  a" — 3a(p' — 2qs) 
-|-3^*=6...[6].  Restoring  the  numerical  values  of  a,  b  and  s,  and 
and  reducing,  [4]  gives  ^=44,  and  [6]  becomes  q^'\'lS4^q=66S16 
...[6].  Whence  ^=48.  .'.xy+xz+yz=44...[7^jhndxyz=4:S..,lS]. 
From  [7]  and  [8],  and  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  we  obtain,  by 
the  '  Theory  of  Equations',  or  actual  elimination,  x* — 12a;*+44a:= 
48. .  .[9] ;  the  three  roots  of  which  cubic  are  the  three  numbers  sought. 
Assume  r-|-4=a:,  and  substitute  in  [9]  :  we  obtain  r'==4.  .•.  r=2. 
.•.x=2-}-4=6.  The  other  roots  of  [9]  are  easily  found  to  be  4  and 
2,  which  correspond  to  the  values  of  y  and  z. 

Third  Solution.  Transposing  the  first  equation,  ^=12 — (x-^y) 
...[4].  Substituting  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  x*-\-y*-\' 
(^+y)'-24(x+y)  =  ~88 ...  [6].  x'+y'+  {x+yy^72(x+yy+ 
2160(a:+y)*—  34560  {x+y)*  +  311040  (a:+y)«— 1492992  (x+y)  = 
— 2935168... [6].  Now  let  a;-|-y==5,  and  xy=:p,  and  these  last  equa- 
tions become,  by  substitution,  s* — 125—^= — 44.. .[7].  2s' — 6p5*-|- 
9pV  —  2p'  —  72s»  +  2I6O5*  —  346605*  +  3110405*  —  14929925  = 
--2936168...[8].  From  [7],;>=5»— 125+44...[9].  Substituting  in 
[8],  and  reducing,  5'—485*+9625*—114245*+929445«— 4512005= 
— 921600... [10];  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  quadratic  form, 
(5»  __  245*  +  1885)»  —  2400(5"  —  245*  +  I885)  =  —  921600  ...  [1 1]. 
Whence,5*— 24s'+1885=480...[]2].  This  cubic  gives 5=1 0=a:+ 
y...[13].  And  from  [9]  we  have;?=24=a:y...[14].  From  [13]  and 
[14]  we  readily  find  a;=6,  y=4;  and  thence,  from  [4],  z=2. 

FrankUn,  Venango  Q>^  Pbu  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

7.  The  horse  was  sold  for  $250+15  per  cent,  of  itself,  or  $287.60, 
and  this  sum  is  90  per  cent,  of  what  he  asked  for  it.     If  $287.60  i& 
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90  per  cent;  1  per  cent,  would  be  93.194-]-^  and  100  per  cent,  would 
be  »319.44J.  e.  J.  BARTLBTT,  Brown  School,  Chicago. 

SoWed  also  by  Artemas  Martin,  and  by  Alice  Pickard,  Ellen  Kirk,  and 
Susie  Woodford,  of  Brown  School. 

Problems. — 8.  There  are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  product  of  the  first  and  second  added  to  the  product  of  the  second 
and  third  equals  582 ;  the  product  of  the  first  and  third  added  to  the 
product  of  the  second  and  fourth  equals  468.  What  are  the  num- 
bers ?  •  SIGMA. 

9.  I  sold  some  trees  to  A  and  6  for  946.125  by  selling  to  each  man 
at  the  same  price  per  tree.  To  A  I  sold  x  rows  of  x  trees  each ;  To 
K,  y  rows  of  y  trees  each,  at  as  many  shillings  apiece  as  I  sold  rows  of 
trees  to  both  men.  If  I  had  sold  only  x  rows  of  y  trees  each,  I  should 
have  sold  but  20  trees.    How  many  did  I  setl  to  each  man  ?      SIGMA. 


Simplicity  in  Style. —  A  letter  fell  into  my  hands  which  a 
Scotch  servant-girl  had  written  to  her  lover.  Its  style  charmed  me. 
It  was  fairly  inimitable.  I  wondered  how,  in  her  circumstances 
in  life,  she  could  have  acquired  so  elegant  and  perfect  a  style. 
I  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  my  literary  friends  in  New  York, 
and  they  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  a  model  of  beauty  and 
elegance.  I  then  determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  I  went  to 
the  house  where  she  was  employed,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  that 
in  her  humble  circumstances  in  life  she  had  acquired  a  style  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  most  cultivated  minds  could  but  admire  it.  "  Sir,''  said 
she,  '^  I  came  to  this  country  four  years  ago.  Then  I  did  not  know 
how  to  read  or  write.  But  since  then  I  have  learned  how  to  read  and 
write,  but  not  yet  learned  how  to  spell ;  so  always  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  letter,  I  choose  those  words  which  are  so  short  and  simple  that 
I  am  sure  I  know  how  to  spell  them.''  There  was  the  whole  secret. 
The  reply  of  this  simple-minded  Scotch  girl  condenses  a  world  of 
rhetoric  into  a  nut-shell.     Simplicity  is  beauty,  simplicity  is  power. 

¥m  GuBMs  Hauuhx. 


Just  for  A  Change. —  "Mother,  ca'  n't  I  go  and  have  my  da- 
guerreotype taken  ?"  "  No,  I  guess  it  is  n't  worth  while."  "  Well, 
then,  you  might  let  me  go  and  have  a  tooth  pulled ;  I  never  go  any 
where  I" 
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Death  or  thb  Prxsidsnt. — How  the  Dews  tbat  flashed  over  the  wires  on  that 
sad  16th  of  April  thrilled  every  heart  with  grief!  We  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  only  a  terrible  dream ;  but  the  tolling  bells  and 
the  sad  faces  that  we  met  at  every  turn  forced  us,  at  last,  to  believe  that  it  was 
too  true. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  from  the  people  and  raised  to  the  highest  place  in  our 
land,  has  during  the  last  four  years  —  years  that  have  put  our  government  and 
our  rulers  to  the  severest  test — exhibited  such  persistency  of  purpose,  such  sagacity 
and  wisdom,  and  such  purity  in  his  motives,  as  have  shown  him  to  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  our  statesmen  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  physically.  And 
yet  all  the  while  ha  has  seemed  like  a  brother  to  every  loyal  man  of  the  land. 
Even  his  pet  name  has  been  a  title  of  honor. 

He  has  fallen,  and  the  nation  mourns;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  He, 
who  was  the  most  perfect  representative  of  our  principles,  by  the  hand  of  the 
very  impersonation  of  Secession,  has  fallen ;  the  principles  still  remain.  Our  col- 
or-bearer has  been  stricken  down,  but  the  flag  still  waves,  purer  through  him 
than  ever  before.  May  we  show  that  we  are  grateful  for  his  words  of  wisdom 
and  his  precious  life,  by  following  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  them. 

Kahbas. — Our  friend  Mr.  Kellogg  is  coming  on  finely  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  Emporia  News  says:  "  This  school  has  opened  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices, and  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  State  Institutions  of  learning. 
The  learning  and  systematic  training  imparted  here  will  only  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  every  school-district  in  the  state,  as  the  design  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  competent  teachers  for  the  state  at  large.  The  people  will  receive  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  institution  directly,  while  the  advantages  of  others 
are  felt  only  remotely."  The  April  number  of  the  EdueaUonal  Jaurfud  reports 
about  forty  students  present  now. 

Ohio.— The  Educational  MoniMy  in  its  first  article,  *  Talks  after  Working 
Hours  *,  by  a^i  Eo^Mechanic,  has  some  very  good  thoughts  on  the  value  of  so- 
called  'practical  knowledge'.  "Facts,  the  elements  of  knowledge,  are  mere 
rubbish  of  themselves.  It  is  scientific  arrangement  which  gives  them  a  value, 
and  it  takes  a  clear,  well-trained  head  to  arrange  them  scientifically.'^  .  .  . 
"  All  true  study  must  be  disciplinary.  The  accumulation  of  facts  is  not  necessa- 
rily study.'*  Aind  more  of  the  same  character.  School-teachers  must  believe 
this,  and  act  as  if  they  believed  it,  if  they  would  accomplish  results  worth  any 

thing, 

20 
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Haihb.— We  have  receiyed  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Weston,  SuperiDtend- 
ent  of  Common  Schools,  upon  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state.  The  first  of  the 
two  Normal  Schools  which  the  State  Legislature  decided  to  establish  was  opened 
in  Farmington,  August  24,  1864 ;  the  situation  of  the  eastern  school  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  so  far  has  been  seventy-five. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  if  females,  seventeen  if 
males ;  and  must  sign  a  pledge  declaring  their  intention  to  become  teachers,  that 
they  will  teach  one  year  in  the  state  if  opportunity  olfer,  and  two  if  they  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study — two  yeara  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  and  text- 
books are  furnished  for  use.  No  model  school  is  yet  established  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School,  but  it  is  proposed  to  open  such  a  school  this  spring. 

The  building  to  be  used  by  the  Normal  School  is  not  yet  completed  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  structure  is  to  be  two  stories  high, 
sixty  feet  by  forty,  with  a  room  below  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
a  hall  above.  The  recitation-rooms  are  in  what  was  an  academy  building,  which 
stands  in  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice.  The  Normal  School  in  Maine  has  begun 
prosperously  in  comparison  with  the  small  beginnings  in  many  states,  and  we 
trust  that,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eelsey  and  his  associates,  its  success  will  be  all 
that  it  promises  to  be. 

Wisconsin. —  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  University  Normal  Department  has 
been  during  the  past  term  140.  It  is  said  that  Prof  Allen  is  to  resign  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  next  term. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Wisconsin  are  making  vigorous  efforts  now  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Normal  School  They  find  it  does  not  work  well 
to  have  the  Normal  School  an  appendage  of  another  institution,  however  good 
that  may  be.  They  are  certainly  right  in  attempting  to  make  school-teaching  a 
profession,  and  to  give  their  teachers  a  thorough  professional  training.  We  know 
of  no  surer  or  cheaper  way  of  attaining  these  results  than  by  founding  good  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  Journal  of  Education  for  April  contains  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard's  parting 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  subject  is,  *  Avoid  fiKtremes*.  The 
teacher  should  avoid  extremes  in  dress ;  in  the  estimate  he  puts  upon  his  own 
ability ;  in  the  views  he  takes  of  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  character  of 
his  pupils ;  in  his  manner  of  teaching  and  in  the  matter  taught ;  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school-room,  and  his  bearing  toward  his  pupils  and  patrons.  The  address 
is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  Mr.  Pickard*B  zealous  labors  in  Wisconsin. 

YxBMONT. —  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont  is  laboring 
with  great  zeal  and  success  in  that  state.  His  last  report  says  the  whole  number 
of  cbfldren  of  school  age  —  t.  e.  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  —  is  85,- 
796 ;  showing  an  increase  of  688  over  1868.  Of  this  number  78,269  have  actually 
attended  the  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  between  eighteen  and  twenty  that 
have  attended  the  schools  is  2,766.  It  appears  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
pupils  of  the  state  have  attended  any  other  than  the  public  schools.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  4,841.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  was  $20.48,  of  female  teachers  $8.16,  per  month.  The  report  advocates 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  lianMshiuetti  TMCber. 
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Nkw  Hamfshiu — We  have  examined  with  interest  the  Seyenteenth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Oommon  Schools  of  New  Hampshire.  The  State  B^ard  of  Edu- 
cation consists  of  the  Oounty  Oommissioners  of  Oommon  Schools,  appointed  bj 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  reports  annually  to  the  Legislature.  The  Board 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  arguments 
in  behalf  of  a  State  Normal  School  are  unanswerable,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be 
heeded  by  the  General  Court 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  leading  school  statistics  of  the  state : 
Number  of  pupils  four  years  of  age  and  upward,  attending  school  not  less  than 
two  weeks,  85,347;  average  attendance  during  the  year,  52,660;  number  of 
children  between  four  and  fourteen  not  attending  school  any  where,  8,470.  Aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $24.77;  of  female  teachers,  $15.48.  Num- 
ber of  male  teachers  employed,  861 ;  of  female  teachers,  8,166.  Teachers  un- 
successful, 154.  School-houses  unfit  for  use,  504.  Average  length  of  siunmer 
schools  in  weeks,  10.81;  of  winter  schools,  10.86. 

lowB  Ixtftmctor  and  School  Journal. 

Massachusitts. —  While  the  old  Bay  State  takes  so  much  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  every  other  good  thing,  for  that 
matter,  still  she  preaches  not  by  precept  alone,  but  also  by  example.  The  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  report,  says :  *'  No  year  of  my  service  for  the 
Board  has  furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  growing  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  *■  Gome  what  may,  we  must  hold  on  to  our 
schools — the  source  of  our  strength  and  prosperity  alike  in  peace  or  war',  is  the 
sentiment  which  I  have  every  where  met  This  increasing  interest  and  progress 
have  been  evinced,  not  only  by  the  marked  increase  in  appropriations,  but  by  a 
better  public  sentiment,  a  more  inteUigent  appreciation  of  schools ;  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  district  system,  and  the  consequent  advancement  in  the  gradation  and 
classification  of  the  schools ;  by  the  erection  of  improved,  and  in  some  cases  cost- 
ly, school-houses,  and  the  introduction  of  better  school  furniture,  id  the  face  of 
war  taxes  and  high  prices;  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools, 
town  libraries,  and  superintendents  of  schools ;  by  the  increased  demand  for  grad- 
uates of  our  Normal  Schools,  the  greater  number  of  female  teachers,  and  the 
consequent  greater  permanency  of  teachers,  and  adoption  of  wiser  and  milder 
methods  of  school-government;  by  the  wider  introduction  of  calisthenics  and 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  of  object  lessons  and  instruction  in  common  things.*' 

We  extract  the  following  statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  present  number  of  public  scboola 4,076 

Increase  for  the  year 48 

Namber  of  persons  in  the  state  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  ase  May  1, 1868  341,644 
Batio  of  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whde  number  of  persons 

between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  .74 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  summer 6,408 

«           «           «              winter 6,476 

Average  length  of  public  schools,  7  months  and  19  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $46.78 

"           **           female  teachers  per  month 19.87 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  schools,  ezdusiTe  of  the  cost 

of  books  and  school-houses. $1,679,700.24 

Increase  oi  aggreg^  expenditure  on  publioschools $112;760.76 

Averace  expenditure  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age $6J» 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  four  Normal  Schools  during  the  year 661 

Number  of  graduates 166 
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YiBGiHiA.— Brig. -Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon,  Commandant  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  re- 
cently iasaed  the  following  special  order:  "Ample  proTisons  having  been  made 
by  the  beneyolent  societies  at  the  North  for  the  education  of  all  colored  child* 
ren  in  this  district,  south  of  the  James,  parents  of  all  colored  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  hereby  notified  that  their  children  (unless  employed  at 
labor)  must  attend  schools.  Parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  this  duty  or  fail 
to  obey  this  order  will  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore the  ProTOSt  Marshal."    Verily,  '  John  Brown's  soul  is  marching  on  *. 

Francs. — The  Liberal  party  of  France  has  always  advocated  giving  instruction 
to  the  children  at  public  expense  and  making  attendance  compulsory.  To  such  a 
course  the  Clerical  party  has  been  opposed,  and  fully  one-fifth  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  unable  to  read.  Recently,  however,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Duruy,  in  a  carefully-prepared  report,  after  comparing  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  France  with  that  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  comes  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  compulsory  instruction.  The  Council  of  State  did  not  adopt  the  entire 
report;  the  enforcement  of  public  instruction  being  changed  into  a  permission. 

Our  Latk  President. —  The  blow  which  has  fallen  with  such  fearful  calamity 
upon  our  nation,  by  depriving  it  of  its  beloved  President,  should  awaken  teachers 
and  educators  to  a  renewed  zeal  in  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  a  spirit  of  love  of  country  and  regard  for  its  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  the  placing  in  the  school- 
room paintings,  engravings  and  statuary  of  those  who  are  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  among  our  country's  benefactors. 

We  have  been  looking  for  some  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  place  in  our  own 
school  hall,  and  have  at  last  found  one,  pronounced  by  all  his  friends  to  be  accu- 
rate and  truthful,  and  so  regarded  by  the  President  himself.  We  refer  to  the 
full-sized  bust  made  by  the  sculptor  L.  W.  Yolk,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Yolk  has  also 
half-life  size  busts  from  the  same  model.  The  price  of  the  large  size  is  (8.00, 
of  the  small,  $4.00.  Some  memefito  of  the  nation's  patriot-martyr  should  be 
found  in  every  school-room  of  the  state  which  was  proud  to  number  him  among 
her  citizens.  w. 

Amsrican  Educational  Monthly. —  The  present  number  seems  to  be  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  it  has  set.  Among  many  good  things  we  find  the  following: 
"  Brains  tferaus  Text-Books. — An  artist,  admiring  the  work  of  a  successful  profess- 
ional brother,  asked,  '  With  what  do  you  mix  your  colors  to  produce  such  fine 
effect?'  *  With  brains,  sir,' was  the  answer.  When  we  hear  teachers  anxiously 
asking  each  other  what  books  they  use  to  advance  their  pupils  in  knowledge,  we 
are  reminded  of  this  anecdote.  If  the  teacher  is  true  to  himself  and  his  calling, 
it  matters  little  what  text-books  may  be  in  the  hands  of  his  classes.  The  success- 
ful teacher  must  prepare  himself  for  every  recitation.  He  must  never  appear  be- 
fore his  class  without  being  *■  master  of  the  situation'.  Should  circumstances  oc- 
casionally rob  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  imbuing  himself  with  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  he  might  better  defer  the  recitation. 

"  The  teacher  will  seldom  find  a  perfect  text-book.     And  he  should  always  be 
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ready  to  point  out  the  errors  in  each  day*fl  lesson.  He  should  be  able  to  cite  dif- 
ferent authorities,  when  the  text-boolis  disagree  upon  certain  questions.  Too 
many  of  our  school-books  are  imperfect  in  many  particulars.  But,  if  the  teacher 
uses  *  brains'  properly,  he  can  teach  as  thorough  lessons  and  make  more  enduring 
impressions  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupils  than  he  could  were  the  text-books  in- 
yariably  perfect,  while  he  himself  was  at  all  deficient  No  teacher  has  a  moral 
right  to  adopt,  and  to  allow  his  classes  to  adopt,  unquestioned,  the  assertions  and 
opinions  of  school-book  makers." 

A  Plka  tor  tbk  *  Illinois  Tiachbr*. — I  am,  comparatively,  a  new  teacher  in 
this  state,  haying  removed  from  the  East  but  few  years  ago,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised, as  I  hare  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  interests  of  Illinois,  at 
the  rapid  progress  she  is  making  in  that  direction. 

But  I  am  equally  surprised  at  the  neglect  of  this  journal  by  the  teachers  of 
this  state,  both  in  contributions  and  support.  At  our  late  Teachers*  Association 
held  at  Monmouth,  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  body  of  teachers  which 
composed  it ;  but  ou  learning  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  present  who  sustained 
our  educational  journal,  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses. 

Teachers  of  Illinois !  this  will  not  do, —  it  must  twi  be.  I  have,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent year,  given  support  to  the  journal  of  my  native  state  —  Oonnecticut,  rather 
than  the  Teacher ;  but  I  shall  do  so  no  more.  It  is  folly  to  say  it  is  not  worth 
any  thing,  as  many  argue,  for  it  is  just  what  im  make  it .  We  may  patronize  it 
never  so  promptly  with  our  money,  but,  if  we  are  not  interested  enough  in  its 
success  to  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  to  strive  to  make  it  the  leading  journal  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  it  will  be,  to  us  at  least,  of  little  importance.  It  is,  also, 
equally  vain  for  us  to  assert  that  we  are  not  able  to  support  it,  either  pecuniarily 
or  otherwise.  For  who  can  not  spare  |1.60  for  an  investment  that  will  so  richly 
repay  him  ?  Or  where  is  there  the  teacher,  who  has  had  any  degree  of  success, 
but  what  has  thoughts  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  fellow  workers  ?  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that,  if  the  teachers  of  this  state  woM  give  our  journal  their  hearty 
support,  it  vDoM  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  has  already  a  high 
character.  In  the  hands  of  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  it  can  but  be  a 
success.  Then  I  say,  fellow  teacher,  give  it  your  eameti  support :  contribute  to 
its  pages;  spread  its  circulation,  that  it  may  be  a  faithful  exponent  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

I  propose,  in  some  future  number,  to  give  some  practical  hints  on  School  Gov- 
ernment. K.  B.  P. 

SUfWOO»,IU. 

Som  People  ca'n*t  see  ▲  Joke. —  One  evening  at  the  close  of  a  very  warm 
day,  Sidney  Smith  was  relating  to  some  friends  his  sufferings  from  the  heat  Said 
he:  ** It  was  so  warm  that  I  bad  to  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones." 
"Dear  me  1 "  ezclfumed  an  old  lady,  ** how  could  you  do  that  ?" 

GiRARD  College  in  Philadelphia  has  668  pupils,  each  of  whom  costs  $180  a 
year.  In  1867  there  were  only  296  pupils,  and  each  then  cost  $262.  The  number 
of  applicants  is  increaung,  on  account  of  the  orphanage  caused  by  the  war. 
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Our  Adtkbtibiho  Paoib.— We  oall  the  attention  of  our  readera  to  the  adver- 
tisements  of  booka,  etc.,  in  the  Teachier.  The  National  Series,  published  by  Barnes 
and  Burr^  New  York,  contains  many  excellent  books ;  some  of  which,  as-Daries's 
Series,  have  attained  a  wide  patronage.  The  books  of  Ivison,  Pfainney,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  have  been  long  known  favorably.  The  Text-Books  on  ^ 
Botany  are  known  every  where,  and  almost  as  widely  regarded  as  the  best  on  the 
subject  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle  are  an  enterprising  western  publishing  house. 
Their  Ray's  Mathematical  Series  and  McQuffey*s  Readers  are  used  and  liked  all 
over  the  West.  Hillard*s  Readers,  published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  are 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  is  bestowed  upon  them,  as  we  know  from  having 
used  them. 

Crosby's  Series  of  Qreek  Text-Books  have  long  stood  high  with  the  best  claasio- 
al  scholars  of  the  land.  Hanson's  Readers  are  rapidly  winning  their  way  into 
the  sekools.  We  shall  welcome  the  new  edition,  which  we  are  told  is  soon  to  ap- 
pear, with  references  to  Harkness's  Qrammar.  Payson,  Dun  ton  k  Scribner's  Writ- 
ing-Books  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  thing  more  than  mention.  These  last 
are  all  published  by  Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  Boston. 

At  Reed's  Temple  of  Music  purchasers  of  pianos  will  be  able  to  find  what  they 
want,  if  any  where ;  and  more  than  that,  gentlemanly,  trustworthy  dealers. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  you  to  the  advertising  pages. 

Son  Odd  Rhtmz& — George  I  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  person 
who  could  make  a  rhyme  to  porringer.  The  following  was  handed  him  by  one  of 
the  poets  of  the  age : 

The  Bake  of  York  a  daof^ter  had ; 

He  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her ; 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  claim  the  prize, 

For  making  rhyme  with  porringer. 

The  following  appeared  in  answer  to  a  challenge  for  a  rhyme  to  Timbuctoo, 
AOt  many  years  since:  ^ 

I  wieh  I  were  a  OasMwary 

On  the  plain*  of  Timbnctoo^ 
Jm  then  I  'd  eat  a  ndMlonary, 

Lege,  anna,  and  hymn-book  too  1 

A  Fsn  Trahslation.—  Teacher. —  Translate  literally — 

**     .       .       .    ruUm  qnattt  agar  anhelltni  artna." 
Pupil— 

"  Hli  painftal  panta  tbake  hia  hnge  llmbe." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  small  boy  who,  having  had  his  ears  open  as 
children  usually  do,  said  to  his  father:  "Father,  do  guns  have  feet?"  "No, 
my  son."    "  Why,  father,  how  do  they  kick,  then  ?  "   "  With  their  breeches,  boy." 

BxBTHOVur. — The  brother  of  Beethoven  signed  his  name,  to  distinguish  himself 
'from  his  landless  brother,  * von  Beethoven,  landowner '.  The  immortal  com- 
poser retorted  by  signing  his  *  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  brainowner '. 

CoHUHDETTM. — Why  Is  an  old-fashioned  chimney  like  a  swallow  f  Because  it 
has  such  a  crooked^. 
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Gharlbton,  B.  C. —  Since  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  our  forces,  the  schools 
have  been  re5pened,  and,  rnxrabile  tketu,  the  colored  children  are  not  excluded. 
Some  of  the  citizens  protested,  and  some  of  the  old  teachers  refused  to  degrade 
themseWes ;  but  the  military  commander  was  inexorable  in  making  no  distinc^ 
tion,  except  between  loyalists  and  rebels,  and  the  colored  children  remain  in  the 
schools. 

QuBRT  AND  Answer.-^  What  does  a  stone  become  that  is  thrown  into  the  Dead 
Sea?    It  becomes  wet 

[Note. —  The  *  boss'  being  out  of  his  *  chair'  by  chance,  the  boys  have  been 
rummaging  the  tabie-drawer.  They  have  found  some  curious  things,  but  the 
graver  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  not  be  shocked.] 
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Ghicaoo. —  Vacation  has  come,  and  teacher  and  pupil,  tired  of  the  confinement 
of  the  school-room  through  a  long  term,  hare  gone  out  to  recreate,  rusticate,  and 
enjoy  themselyes  generally.  Many  have  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  *  country 
counns'.  We  bespeak  of  these  relatives  that  they  will  give  them  good  treatment, 
plenty  of  out-door  air,  and  bright  sunshine ;  put  the  hoe  and  rake  into  their  hands 
and  let  them  make  garden ;  no  matter  if  the  hands  do  get  soiled  or  the  complex- 
ion browned.  Contact  with  mother  £arth  will  renew  their  strength  and  energy, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  homes  again,  they  will  bring  the  rich  fruits  of  your 
care  and  their  own  culture  in  the  shape  of  a  renewed  lease  upon  life  and  its  en- 
joyments. 

The  term  closed  with  the  Annual  Examination  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Between  700  and  800  pupils  were  examined  in  all.  The 
examination  embraced  only  those  who  were  promoted  to  Second  Grade  previous 
to  January  last,  and  those  who  had  been  in  Third  Grade  since  September.  This 
may  explain  why  the  Second-Grade  questions  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
grade.    We  append  the  questions  used : 

8EC0ND-0RADB  QTmSTlONS. 

Ariih/meHc—'  rihe  ezamplM  nwy  be  worked  oat  fint  on  slatee,  and  then  copied  on  paper, 
if  pupils  prefer  to  do  so;  bat  all  the  copying  most  be  completed  within  the  time  specified.  The 
tdbOuMt  $hould  be  copied  on  paper  infuU,  so  that  the  Committee  may  see  the  process  as  well  as  the 
answers.  No  books  nor  helps  or  any  kind  allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  need  daring  the  Ez- 
aminatioil.  All  commnnication  to  be  avoided.  Papils  to  receive  no  information  from  teachers, 
or  others,  respecting  any  of  the  questions.  Rrvrj  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of  each  paper  hit 
name,  name  of  teacher,  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  and  name  of  achooL  Bach  answer  should  be 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time  speoifled,  every 
piqjw  will  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not.] 

1.  How  many  yards  in  length  of  carpeting,  that  is  f  of  a  yard  wide,  will  it  take 
to  cover  a  floor  that  is  27  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  ? 

2.  A  man  owning  160  acres  of  land  sells  67  aeres,  1  rood,  and  15  square  roda^ 
and  then  divides  the  remainder  equally  between  his  four  sons.  How  much  land 
does  each  son  receive  ? 
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8.  A  man  digs  a  cellar  160  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  upon  a  con- 
tract of  60  cents  a  cubic  yard.    How  much  money  does  he  receive  for  his  work  f 

4.  Find  the  Talue  of  15.76  x  .018-1-6,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  off  in 
the  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers :  One  hundred  units  and  fifteen 
thousandths ;  one  hundred  and  five  millionths ;  fifty  units  and  seven  hundredths ; 
sixteen  units ;  one  ten-thousandth. 

6.  Subtract  five  tenths  fVom  one  unit  and  one  hundredth. 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  six  shillings  a  bushel  will  it  take  to  pay 
for  75  yards  of  cloth  at  $2.60  per  yard  ? 

Orammar. —  1.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  affirms  an  ae- 
Hon;  one  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  affirms  astota 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  trarui&ve  verb;  a  sentence  containing  an  tn- 
trofiaUwe  verb, 

8.  Write  a  sentence  about  the  capture  of  Richmond  which  shall  contain  a  verb 
in  the  acHoe  voiee^  and  another  sentence  which  shall  convey  the  same  idea  by  the 
use  of  the  verb  in  the  patawe  voice, 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  go  in  the  indicative  mode,  perfect 
tense,  third  person,  plural  number ;  one  containing  the  verb  come  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mode,  pluperfect  tense,  first  person,  singular  number. . 

6.  Correct  all  the  auxiliaries  that  need  correction  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  state  which  need  no  correction : 

1.  I  will  drown,  for  no  body  shall  help  me. 

2.  May  I  leave  the  room  ? 

8.  Thou  might  have  been  promoted  last  month  if  thou  hadst  studied. 
4.  I  was  at  home  before  he  has  left 

Ftftory.—  1.  From  what  port,  in  what  year,  and  with  how  many  vessels,  did 
Columbus  sail? 

2.  What  large  river  was  discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  what  portion  of 
the  present  United  States  did  he  traverse  before  its  discovery  ? 

8.  What  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1607,  and  by  whom  was  the  settle- 
ment made  ? 

4.  From  what  country,  and  for  what  purpose,  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  emigrate  ? 

6.  What  do  you  know  about  New-England  Witchcraft  ? 

Bpdiiing. —  Benefited.  Maintenance.  Receptacle.  Supersede.  Precede.  Pro- 
ceed. Independence.   Surrender.  Indelible.   Deleble. 

TaiBD-O&AOK  QUSSTIOMS. 

ArWvMtic. —  1.  Multiply  the  sum  of  one  million  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  six  and  five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  and  nineteen,  by  one  thousand 
and  eight 

2.  Having  the  divisor,  the  quotient,  and  remainder,  how  will  you  find  the  divi- 
dend? 

8.  Divide  the  difference  between  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  by  thirty-seven. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  denominator  for  the  following  fractions:  ^,  |,  ||, 
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6.  Sobtnet  11|  from  17}. 

6.  Giye  the  rule  for  finding  the  least  oommon  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers; and  find  bj  the  rule  given  the  least  common  multiple  of  16,  9,  12,  and  86. 

7.  Find  the  value  of  |  )^  |  -f. },  and  give  the  rule  for  division  of  fractions. 

Chraimmaar. —  1.  Define  a  vowel:  define  a  consonant 

2.  Give  one  RuU  of  SpeUing^  with  an  illustration ;  give  one  HuU  of  S^filabica' 
ttofi,  with  an  illustration. 

8.  Write  one  sentence  containing  all  the  Farts  of  Speech,  and  underline  the 
adjeetwea,  pronouns,  and  prepoailions, 

4.  Write  the  correlative  of  each  of  the  following  words :  Father^  Niec^  Hwr^ 
JSxeeutoTy  Hero,  Mati-Singer. 

5.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:     Good,  Holy,  Beneoclsni,  Bad,  Able. 

Oeography. —  1.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  capital  of  each  of  the 
following  states:  The  largest  state  in  the  Union ;  the  smallest  state  in  the  Un« 
ion;  the  most  populous  state ;  the  state  last  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  state  in  which  you  were  bom,  if  in  the  United  States ;  if 
70U  were  not  born  in  the  United  States,  draw  a  map  of  the  state  eaat  of  BlinoiStf 

8.  Bound  the  state  of  which  Richmond  is  the  capital. 

4.  Name  the  states  that  lie  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
their  order,  commencing  with  the  one  farthest  north. 

5.  Name  and  describe  at  least  two  of  the  principal  Mountain  ranges  in  North 
America. 

SpdHng. — Lieutenant  Forfeiture.  Reservoir.  Brigadier.  RehearsaL  Dungeon. 
Emaciate.  Acquaintance.  Obeisance.  Rheumatic. 

Wb  gladly  make  room  for  the  following  circular,  and  invite  our  fellow  teachers 
to  read  it  to  their  pupils  and  encourage  them  to  make  a  generous  response  to  its 
appeal.  No  better  opportunity  can  be  offered  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  love  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  a 
respect  for  its  brave  defenders,  and  an  eternal  hatred  toward  all  who  seek  its 
destruction,  than  the  present,  and  in  just  this  manner : 

'*  ^  ^axapui  of  dflobtrs  iot  vxj^  Cosntzg/ 

Floral  J>q)arbMnt  of  the  NorthaesUm  8amUary  ComnUmon  and  Boldienf'Home  Fmt* 

To  THX  Ghiu>bsm  or  thib  School  and  NxiaHBOBBOOD:  — 

Afy  Dear  lAiUe  Friends,  Tou  may  have  seen  the  soldiers  going  away  to  the 
war,  where  some  get  killed  and  many  are  wounded  or  taken  prisoners,  while  ma- 
ny  more  get  sick,  and  all  suffer  terrible  hardships.  We  ask  you  to  pity  these 
poor  suffering  soldiers,  and  do  what  you  can  to  relieve  them.  But  I  think  I  hear 
the  little  boys  saying — "Why,  what  can  /do?  I  Hn  not  big  enough  to  fight, 
and  I  have  no  money."  And  the  little  girls  — "  Oh,  I  should  like  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  soldiers  if  I  could ;  but  I  'm  only  a  little  girl." 

Now,  my  little  friends,  I  send  you  this  letter  on  purpose  to  tell  you  how  even 

the  youngest  of  you  can  do  a  great  deal  without  money.    We  are  to  have  a  great 

Fair  in  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  many  thousands  of  people  will 

come  to  buy  l^e  pretty  things  that  will  be  for  sale,  and  all  the  departments— 

21 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftj  in  number  —  will  be  well  filled  without  yonr  as- 
sistance except  mine  —  the  Floral  Department. 

It  is  to  help  me  to  fill  mj  department  that  I  desire  your  asBistance ;  for  yon 
must  know  that  very  few  flowers  grow  in  this  great  city,  although  it  is  some  times 
called  the  Garden  Oity. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  take  your  little  baskets,  and  go  out  in  the  prairies  and 
into  the  woods,  and  gather  them  full  of  the  prettiest  flowers  you  can  find.  Do  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  picking  them  with  long  stems,  and  keeping  them  covered 
from  the  sun,  for  if  they  get  wilted  they  will  be  spoiled.  Then  get  your  mother 
to  pick  all  the  roses  and  other  flowers  that  she  can  spare  from  her  garden,  and 
pack  them  carefully  in  a  basket,  covering  the  stems  with  damp  moss.  Then  la- 
bel the  basket  thus —  **  Gut  Flowers  ;  Floral  Department^  Sanitary  i^atr,  Chicago.^ 

Now  get  your  papa  to  send  it  on  the  first  train,  for  it  must  arrive  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  picked,  or  they  will  be  spoiled.  When  they  arrive,  it 
will  be  my  part  to  see  that  they  are  made  up  into  beautiful  bouquets  and  sold. 
And  if  they  are  real  pretty  flowers,  and  get  here  in  good  condition,  they  will 
bring  a  great  deal  of  money.  Flowers  are  a  great  rarity  to  people  who  live  in 
cities,  and  they  will  pay  a  great  price  for  a  handsome  bouquet 

Do  this,  ye  little  ones,  and  continue  to  pick  and  forward  your  flowers  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  convenient,  during  the  entire  month  of  June, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  in  years  to  come  that  you  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  at  least  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  your  country. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  KiiTNioon, 
Saperintandent  Flonl  Department  Sanitary  Fair. 

The  schools  of  Chicago  are  generously  responding  by  giving  entertainments  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  Sanitary  Fair.  Sums  of  money  have  been  contributed  by  the 
different  schools,  as  follows:  Jones,  (117.61;  Scammon,  (57.08;  Franklin, 
$126.00;  Moseley,  $62.89;  Brown,  $409.12;  Foster,  $375.00;  Ogden,  $172.25; 
Skinner,  $600.00;  Haven,  $603.21;  Bridgeport,  $128.72;  making  in  all  $2,660.- 
88.  These  returns  are  quite  incomplete,  as  considerable  sums  of  money  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

FaNDB  FOR  THK  NoBTHWssTERM  Sanitart  Fair. —  ^Thc  bravc  boys  in  blue*  are 
not  forgotten  at  home.  In  Decatur  the  students  of  the  High  School  gave  an  ex- 
hibition, the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  $100.  In  Centralia  the  scholars  of  the 
East  Side  gave  an  exhibition,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  w^re  $40.  In  Lockport 
the  net  proceeds  of  a  public  school  exhibition  were  $140.  The  students  of  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools  at  the  State  University  gave  two  exhibitions,  one  in 
Normal,  the  other  in  Bloomington ;  they  realized  from  both,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, $306. 

Keep  on  with  the  good  work ;  there  will  be  much  left  to  be  done  for  the  soldier 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Hkrokr  County  iNBTmrrK. —  It  is  siud  that  the  man  who  invented  sleep  is  de- 
serving of  much  praise.  But  the  man  who  invented  'Teachers'  Institutes^  ought 
to  have  a  monument  reared  to  his  memory  that  will  outlive  the  pyramids,  say 
we.  How  much  of  good  results  from  the  annual  and  semiannuual  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  such  BchooiU  of  vutruciUm/    What  noble  unpulses  owe  their  birth  to 
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these  opportanities  for  the  interchange  of  thought  and  method  t  Man  is  not  onlj 
a  social,  but  a  dependent  being ;  and  many  high  resolves  and  grand  results  would 
neyer  have  had  being,  but  for  the  immediate  contact  of  thought  with  thought, 
and  mind  with  mind.  Tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  many  a  teacher  might,  in 
truth,  say,  "  I  owe  much  of  my  success  as  a  teacher  to  the  Teachers'  Institute." 

When  I  commenced  this  article,  I  was  proposing  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
the  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Millersburg,  oommeno- 
ing  April  4th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  I  was  present  most  of  the  time 
during  the  session,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  meeting  was  a  success,  if  it  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  present.  Never  has  it  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  more  agreeable  company  of  teachers,  or  those  more 
devoted  to  their  noble  work.  Mercer  county  can  truly  boast  of  many  first-class 
teachers,  who  comprehend,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  the  nature  of  their  voca- 
tion. 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  so  full  as  some  I  have  attended  in  that  county 
before,  yet  it  was  very  respectable  as  to  numbers.  I  was  sorry  to  note  the  ab- 
sence of  the  School  Commissioner.  I  did  not  learn  definitely  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  If  there  is  an  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  interested  in 
Teachers'  Institutes,  that  individual  is  the  School  Commissioner. 

A  bad  custom  prevails  in  many  portions  of  our  state,  of  not  allowing  teachers 
to  dismiss  their  schools  to  attend  the  County  Institute.  This  was  the  case  to 
some  extent  in  Mercer  county.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  practice  is  *  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish '.  The  schools  are  the  losers  thereby.  No  good  teacher, 
who  participates  in  the  exercises  of  an  institute,  returns  to  his  post  of  duty  in  the 
school-room  without  receiving  additional  strength  for  the  performance  of  his  la- 
bors. In  this  connection,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  our  noble  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  of  whom  every  teacher  in  Illinois  feels  proud.  It  is 
this.  Let  a  law  be  passed,  if  possible,  permitting,  yes,  compelling^  teachers  to  close 
their  schools  and  attend  the  County  Institute,  and  let  the  district  pay  them  their 
usual  compensation  for  the  time  in  attendance.  J.  ▼•  N.  8TANDISH. 

liOMBAXO  USIVIBaiTT,  OAUBBUaO,  APBU.  18,  1866. 

Kkox  County. —  The  teachers  of  Knox  county  held  an  institute  recently  at 
Oneida,  where  it  was  our  good  fortune,  for  the  first  time,  to  meet  a  goodly  number 
of  them.  This  meeting  seemed  to  us  a  high  success  in  numbers  and  in  interest, 
at  least  during  the  time  that  we  ei\joyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  This  county 
stands  deservedly  high  in  the  state  in  all  that  relates  to  education.  The  numer- 
ous colleges  and  seminaries  within  its  borders  seem  to  have  produced  their  legiti- 
mate effect  upon  the  public  mind,  making  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  teachers,  intelligent  and  well  informed.  How  our  state  needs  to  have  these 
uifluences  extended  throughout  her  entire  borders  I  We  are  a  candidate  for  at- 
tendance at  the  Knox  County  Institute  again  I 

Macoupin  County. — ^The  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Girard,  April  8,  1866. 
There  were  about  sixty  teachers  present.  The  exercifes  were  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  selected  by  the  President 

The  lectures  were  of  a  high  order,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  practical.  Prof.  Saw- 
yer, of  Garlinville,  lectured  Monday  evening.    A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  B. 
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Edwards,  from  the  Korinal  UniTenitj,  delivered  two  lectares  on  Tuesday  even- 
iDg,  which,  aa  is  usual  with  him,  were  the  right  things  in  the  right  place.  The 
one  on  School  Government  ought  to  be  repeated  to  the  inhabitants  of  erery 
school-district  in  the  land.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Short,  of  Cariinville,  lectured  Wednes- 
day STening;  Rev.  Mr.  Soule,  of  Blackburn  Seminary,  CarlinyiUe,  Thursday  even- 
ing ;  and  Hon.  0.  H.  Holliday  Friday  evening.  The  lectures  are  to  be  published 
in  the  county  papers. 

The  self-appointed  agent  for  the  lUinow  Teaeher^  Mr.  Babcock,  informed  the 
teachers  present,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  some  of  them,  that  there  is  such 
a  journal,  and  succeeded  in  getting  ten  subscribers. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  passed.  The  present  session  was  pronounced  a  de- 
cided success,  and  the  Institute  adyoumed  to  meet  at  Cariinville,  Aug.  28,  1866. 

yiB]»i>,Aniif^l866.  K.B. 

Dbcatttr. — ^Tbe  students  of  the  Decatur  High  School,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Gastman,  gave  an  exhibition  March  24,  the  proceeds  of  which,  $186.70,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  school.  A  few  evenings  after  they 
repeated  the  exhibition  successfully  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Fair.  These  are 
only  specimens  of  the  good  things  that  Prof.  Gastman  does. 

Thi  Giueat  Telksoopk. — The  University  of  Chicago  will  in  a  few  days  receive 
its  new  telescope.  This  instrument  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Alvin  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  a  college  in  Mississippi ;  but  the  rebellion  pre- 
vented the  college  from  fulfilling  its  part  of  the  bargain,  and  some  more  than  two 
years  since,  when  the  object-glass  was  completed,  it  was  rudely  mounted  at  Cam- 
bridge in  a  tube  made  of  boards,  and  with  machinery  to  correspond.  But  on  this 
first  trial  a  discovery  was  made  by  it  which  won  for  its  maker  flattering  notices 
from  foreign  scientific  societies,  and  from  Paris  the  Laland  prize  of  five  hundred 
francs,  the  largest  offered  there  for  astronomical  discoveries.  There  was  con- 
siderable talk  for  a  time  of  purchasing  the  instrument  for  the  Observatory  at 
Cambridge,  but  the  project  was  not  successful.  , 

The  telescope  is  a  refractor,  with  an  object-glass  of  eighteen  and  three-quarters 
inches  aperture,  and  a  focal  length  of  twenty-three  feet  Capt.  Gillis,  late  of  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  said  of  it :  "  Compared  with  the  Harvard 
instrument,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  ezistenoe,  it  is  as  thirty-four  to  twenty-one, 
being  thus  more  than  one-half  larger  than  any  now  in  use.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
scientific  world  are  turned  to  Chicago  to  await  the  result  When  the  instmment 
Is  properiy  mounted  and  manned,  no  one  can  predict  its  future." 

The  Dearborn  Tower,  on  which  it  is  to  be  mounted,  has  been  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $26,000,  the  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Chicago.  By  the  gift  of  $6,000  by  Mr. 
Walter  fi.  Guroee,  of  New-Tork  City,  the  instrument  is  to  be  furnished  from 
Berlin  with  the  largest  meridian  circle  ever  manufactured. 

The  University  has  received  gifts  during  the  past  two  years  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

NoBMAi.  UmvxBSTT.— 'The  Spring  Term  began  on  the  third  of  April  The  num- 
hn  in  attendance  in  the  Normal  School  is  170 ;  in  the  Model  School,  210.  The 
^nttriog  olass  in  the  Nomal  School  has  26  members. 
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KOTICSS    OF    BOOXS,    ETC. 

School  Econokt:  A  treatise  on  the  Preparation^  Organization,  Emplovmenta, 
Government,  and  Authorities  of  Schools.  By  James  Pyle  Wickenbam,  A. 
H.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Milleraville,  Penn- 
sylyania.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Go.    Pp.  881. 

We  are  sure  that  young  teachers  will  find  this  a  very  valoable  book.  Those  of 
larger  experience  in  the  work  of  instmction  will  be  interested  to  read  the  opinions 
of  a  teacher  who  has  taught  so  long,  thought  so  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  fills 
80  prominent  a  place  in  the  profession,  as  the  author ;  and  sohool-offioers  can 
sorely  get  information  enough  from  it  to  repay  its  cost  The  author  teaches  upon 
almost  every  subject  connected  with  school-keeping,  from  the  organiiaUon  of 
classes  to  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  relation  of  schools  to  the  com- 
munity. His  style  is  both  didactic  and  dogmatic :  this  is  no  wonder,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book  was  prepared  to  be  used  in  giving  professional  lectures  to  his 
students  in  the  Normal  School 

We  have  looked  the  book  through  with  some  care,  and  haye  found  occasion  to 
dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  but  rery  few  instances.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  on  page  146,  that  *■  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind 
should  never  be  inflicted  *  for  badly-prepared  lessons.  If  the  pupil  has  done  his 
best  to  get  a  lesson  and  has  failed,  no  punishment  should  follow :  if  he  has  been 
willfully  idle,  we  opine  that  a  rod  may  some  times  be  just  what  he  deserves ;  at 
least,  may  it  not  be  much  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  use  the  rod  than  for  the 
teacher  to  punish  himself  by  remaining  with  the  delinquent  after  school.  By  the 
way,  in  this  case,  the  common  error  of  using  the  word  *  corporeal  *  for  *  corporal  * 
is  made ;  but  we  suspect  the  mistake  is  typographical,  as  the  proper  word  is  used 
in  seyeral. other  cases.  On  the  general  subject  of  corporal  punishment  the  au- 
thor's opinions  seem  to  be  perfectly  orthodox. 

A  few  sharp  words  on  the  question  of  overwork  in  schools,  so  much  discussed 
at  present,  are  just  to  the  point  The  author  says,  "  The  evils  have  a  seat  nearer 
the  heart  of  society,  and  the  school  merely  manifests  them.  Let  children  have 
a  strong  natural  constitution,  be  trained  to  work,  eat  proper  food,  dress  in  a 
healthy  manner,  sleep  well,  breathe  pure  air,  shun  all  luxuries,  and,  my  word  for 
it,  neither  six  nor  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard  study  will  do  them  injury.  But  if  they 
are  permitted,  from  the  age  of  five  upward,  to  attend  parties  at  night,  sip  wine, 
smoke  eigars,  indulge  in  confections,  make  love  to  babies  like  themselves,  eat 
what  they  please,  sleep  when  they  please,  and  go  where  they  please,  all  expense 
for  true  educational  purposes  might  as  well  be  saved ;  for,  under  such  manage- 
ment, the  shattered  constitution  can  not  endure  study  for  three  hours  a  day,  even 
if  the  race  itself  does  not  become  extinct  or  helpless." 

We  also  fully  agree  in  his  disapproval  of  the  *  self-reporting  system  \  and  be- 
lieve his  reasons  for  disapproval  to  be  bo^h  sound  and  sufficient  Moreover,  we 
are  glad  that  the  author  so  clearly  and  distinctly  sets  forth  the  real  advantages  of 
the  teacher's  profession ;  it  is  especially  timely  in  these  days,  when  |t  is  so  much  the 
fkshion  with  teachers  to  grumble  at  their  hard  lot,  and  to  growl  at  the  commn- 
nity.  We  think  too  many  things  are  crowded  into  these  pages :  if  the  writer  had 
made  fewer  statements,  and  given  more  illustrationa^  hiB  book  would  have  been 
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more  readable,  and,  we  think,  would  have  left  a  deeper  impreaeion.  The  book  is 
neatly  printed,  and  has  a  pleasant  appearance ;  and  we  say  to  all  engaged  In 
teaching  or  managing  schools,  put  it  in  your  professional  library. 

Thi  AjfSRiOAii  Phonetic  Primzb.  By  Ellas  Longley.  The  Amxbioam  Fibst 
Reader.  By  Elias  Longley.  The  Seoomd  Phonetic  Reader.  By  Benn  Pit- 
man.    Cincinnati :  Longley  k  Go. 

These  three  books  constitute  an  admirable  series  for  teaching  the  little  ones  to 
read  by  the  phonetic  method.  We  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  road  to 
the  reading  of  our  ordinary  English  books  is  plainest  and  pleasantest  by  the  way 
of  phonetics ;  and  every  year  but  strengthens  the  opinion.  We  know  these  books 
are  excellent  helps  in  the  work,  by  the  gratifying  suoceas  of  an  experiment  we  are 
now  making  with  a  certain  little  four-year-old. 

Specimen  Pages  of  a  Manual  of  Natural  History,  for  schools  and  general 
readers.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.M.,  author  of  'Geology  for  Teachers',  and 
*  Lecturer  on  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  '  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools.  To  be  published  soon  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  124  Grand  street.  New  Tork. 

The  pages  before  us  come  from  the  University  press  of  Cambridge,  and  are 
beautiful  in  appearance.  They  are  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  which  are 
dear,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  true  to  nature.  Prof.  Tenney*s  work  on  geology 
is  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Ttach/Br^  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  well  pleased  with  this  new  work  when  it  shall  make  its  appearance. 

The  Black  Repubucak.  A  Weekly  Newspaper.  Dr.  S.  W.  Rogers,  Editor;  C. 
C.  Antoine,  A.  J.  Gorden,  Associate  Editors ;  J.  B.  Noble,  Publisher.  New 
Orleans,  La.  $6.00  a  year,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  shorter  periods ;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  neatly-printed  and  ably-edited  folio 
newspaper,  seven  columns  to  the  page,  with  the  above  title.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  prospectus  su£Sciently  sets  forth  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
publication :  **  This  paper  will  be  issued  weekly,  on  Saturday.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  American  colored  men.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  English  tongue,  the 
tongue  that  brought  us  freedom.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  religious,  moral,  so- 
cial, political  and  material  advancement  of  the  colored  people.  It  will  be  the 
true  organ  of  the  American  colored  people  of  Louisiana.  Through  this  paper  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  freedmen  as  well  as  the  freemen,  will  be  heard." 

North- American  Reydew,  April,  1865. — The  first  article  of  this  number,  'En- 
gland and  America',  contains  a  great  amount  of  sense  on  the  folly  of  talking 
ourselves  into  a  war  with  England,  where,  despite  the  hatred  of  certain  classes 
and  men,  we  have  so  many  well-wishers,  and  where  there  are  so  many  who  feel 
that  our  prosperity  is  their  good  fortune.  But  we  can  not  but  feel,  and  without 
being  influenced  by  passion,  we  think,  that  the  author  of  the  article  goes  too  far 
when  he  says  that  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  enforcing  a  claim  for  repara- 
tions for  mjuries  inflicted  by  British  subjects ;  and  that  he  doubts  If  the  attempt 
to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  England  of  reparation  for  her  piracies  can  be 
made  good.  We  hope  to  see  the  claim  forcibly  presented,  even  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  go  to  war^to  enforoe  it 
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A  fitting  tribute  is  paid  to  Edward  Ererett,  who  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Itevieu  who  gave  it  a  wide  influence.  We  quote  the  last  sentence :  **  There  was 
nothing  in  him  sordid  or  unclean.  He  was  as  far  from  the  demagogue  as  the 
cynic ;  and  when  he  stands  m  marble,  the  image  of  him  will  not  be  whiter  than 
that  of  the  patriot,  who  in  time  of  war  won  for  the  toga  its  share  in  the  praise  of 
victory,  will  stand  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen.** 

The  thorough-going  patriotism  of  the  Review  is  shown  in  its  articles  on  '  Free 
Missouri,  and  Reconstruction ',  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  *  Critical  Notices '.  The 
other  articles  are  *  Voltaire's  Residence  in  England',  *  Jacob  Grimm',  *  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Herbert  Spencer',  ♦Wordsworth*,  'Open- Air  Grape-Culture'. 

Ths  Nsw-EiroLANDBB  for  April  contains  an  article  that  will  possess  interest  for 
all  readers  of  the  AlknUie  Monthly.  Some  valorous  son  of  Connecticut  replies  to 
the  article  in  the  February  AtlarUie  on  the  *■  Pleiades  of  Connecticut '.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  the  matter  in  ♦high  dudgeon',  and,  in  his  vigorous  reply,  deals  some 
heavy  blows  at  the  famous  ♦  hub  of  the  Universe '.  The  New-Eit^ander  is  wont 
to  treat  with  ability  living  questions  in  the  literary,  political  and  theological 
world.  It  is  published  quarterly,  by  William  L.  Eingsley,  68  Grove  street,  New 
Haven.     Subscription  price  $4.00  per  annum. 

Thk  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1865. — We  have  spent  the  short  time  since  the 
AdanAe  came  in  reading  somewhat  hastily  ♦  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution ',  Dr. 
Johns',  *  The  Chimney-Comer ',  and  *  Castles'.  We  shall  read  them  again  with 
more  care.  We  doubt  not  that  the  other  articles  are  good.  They  are  as  follows : 
'  With  the  Birds ',  'Gold  Egg.— A  Dream  Fantasy',  'My  Student-Life  at  Hof- 
wj\\  •  The  Grave  by  the  Lake',  *Ice  and  Esquimaux',  'Notes  of  a  Pianist', 
♦Our  Battle-Laureates',  'Needle  and  Garden',  'Fair  Play  the  Best  Policy', 
'  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices '.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  number  are  James 
Russell  Lowell,  John  G.  Whittier,  0.  W.  Holmes,  T.  B.  Aldrieh,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  these  persons  to  cater  for  him,  he  must  be  a  literary 
dyspeptic  who  can  not  make  a  feast  off  the  AUanHe. 

Our  Touno  Folks,  Mat,  1866. — The  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields,  seem  to 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  the  best  magazine  of  the  kind  published. 
The  children  (the  old  folks  are  some  times  found  reading  it,  too)  could  hardly  do 
without  it ;  it  is  as  important  to  Johnny  and  Mary  as  the  daily  paper  or  the  re- 
view is  to  father.  Carleton's  Paul  is  still  ♦  winning  his  way ',  though  under  a 
cloud  for  the  moment  'Our  Dogs',  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  shows  that  dog-nature  has 
not  escaped  her  attention  any  more  than  human  nature.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  tells 
a  story  in  rhyme  about  ♦  The  Wonderful  Sack '.  There  are  additional  chapters  of 
♦  Afloat  in  the  Forest ',  and  ♦  Farming  for  Boys ',  with  other  pieces  that  please 
the  children.  And  how  the  eager  faces  and  brown  curls  cluster  over  those  last 
mysterious  pages ! 

Thk  Bkloit  Collkgi  Monthly,  April,  1865. — This  is  a  magazine  published  by 
the  students  of  the  college,  and  the  contents  are  original  contributions  from  all 
the  classea  Of  course  the  interest  in  many  of  its  pieces  is  local,  but  some  of  the 
articles  are  of  general  interest.  It  seems  to  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  such 
college  productions. 


PATSON,  DUNTON  &  SdUBNER'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIF. 


Mt  attention  was  first  called  to  Fayson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  System  of  Pennman- 
ship  about  fifteen  years  ago,  while  I  was  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  niinois. 
A  brief  examination,  aided  by  the  courteous  explanations  of  Mr.  Dunton,  satisfied  me  of 
its  decided  superiority  over  the  S3rstem  then  in  use  in  my  school.  I  therefore  at  once  in- 
troduced it,  and  never  afterward  used  any  other  in  that  school.  My  first  favorable 
judgment  was  more  than  confirmed  by  experience  and  trial.  Order  began  to  arise  out 
of  confusion ;  interest  and  success  followed  listlessness  and  failure.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  system  was  in  fact  an  era  in  the  history  of  my  writing-classes. 

The  feature  of  this  system  which  first  arrested  my  attention  and  challenged  my  ap- 
proval was  its  rational  simplicity  and  unpretending  elegance  —  its  freedom  from  need- 
less redundancies  of  line,  curve,  and  shade,  of  hair-stroke  flourish  and  fancy,  which  are, 
indeed,  very  beautiful  as  specimens  of  the  possibilities  of  the  chiographic  art,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  bewilderingly  unapproachable  and  cruelly  discouraging  to  school-child- 
ren. I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  irresistibly  comical  results  of  the  attempts  of  cer- 
tain ambitious  juveniles  to  reproduce  the  alphabet  with  stunning  variatious,  as  given  in 
some  of  the  Writing-Books  of  the  olden  time !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  race  is  not 
yet  extinct 

Writing  should  be,  like  speech,  of  which  it  is  the  substitute  —  simple,  unaffected,  dis- 
tinct, and  chaste.  Letters  should  flow  from  the  pen,  like  vocables  from  the  tongue, 
clear,  full,  and  strong;  each  one  being  boldly  defined  and  sharply  distinguishable.  What 
would  be  thought  of  one  whose  ordinary  conversation  should  be  garnished  with  meta- 
phor, hyperbole,  and  other  rhetorical  extravagances,  however  polished  and  splendid  ?  Is 
a  style  of  pennmanship,  for  children  and  ordinary  every-day  use,  in  which  the  simple 
outiine  of  the  beautiful  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  is  lost  in  the  mazy  involutions 
and  convolutions  of  elaborate  chirographic  gymnastics  any  leas  proposterous  f 

What  is  needed  for  the  million  is  a  bold,  unadorned  legibility,  coupled  with  simplici- 
ty, ease,  and  rapidity.  There  is  something  grand  about  the  signature  of  John  Hancock 
—  there  is  a  downright  earnestness  in  it  which  is  almost  a  biography  in  itself.  Let  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  the  art^  and  who  have  the  time  and  skill  to  attain 
it,  do  so.  It  is  all  right  But  let  all  else  be  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  for  that  bold  and 
simple  style  which  the  practical  demands  of  life  require. 

I  like  the  system  of  pennmanship  under  notice,  because  it  possesses  so  many  of  these 
excellences,  and  because  it  has  contributed  so  much  to  correct  the  opposite  defects, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  better  and  purer  taste  in  chirography. 

The  rules  given  by  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner  are  brief,  intelligible,  comprehensive, 
and  philosophical  Any  one  can  understand  and  apply  them,  and  whoever  does  is  sure 
to  learn  to  write  well.  The  *  Manual  of  Pennmanship',  'Oblique  Lines',  and  'Writ- 
ing Tablets',  are  among  the  late  improvements  of  this  system,  and  of  much  value  to 
teachers. 

I  regard  as  public  benefactors  all  who  contributite  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
school-children  in  the  beautiful  and  absolutely  essential  art  and  science  of  pennman- 
ship. Believing  that  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scnbner  have  so  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  that  their  system  possesses  many  marked  and  peculiar  excellences,  I  recom- 
mend it  as  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
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•▼«r79«ilraiirMlh«MtMlloii<irih«lwlhf1wlt  Allow  Um  ran  te  diini  •<  Ot  eitK  hi«  on*  I 
phare  will  UilhiaiBttid,  tod  theottflrwfll  bo  in  tfa*  shade.  Thai,  •!  out  tlew«  Biqr  be  tMn  aU  ptaeia 
on  the  aarth  whiohhaTa  day,  and  tfaoaa  which  have  niglit.  Place  one  of  the  mi^etto  ot(|eet8,  fopieaanl 
lag  a  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  illnminated  hemiaphere  (which  mnat,  of  coana^  be  on  the  paraDal  ct  the 
inn^  declination  ibr  the  glren  day) :  it  will  caat  no  shadow,  aa  it  ahowa  Chat  the  son  iaraitlcalat  that  point; 
then  place  ottfeeta  on  a  Hne  firom  thla  point  to  the  north  and  aonth.  They  will  rpproaant  inbaMUnta  liv^ 
tag  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  the  ran  in  Tortical,  and  they  will  all  have  noon  at  the  sajne  tine. 
FlaoeoliJeeta  to  the  west  of  thia  line,  and  they  wHl  haTe  morning;  place  them  to  the  east,  and  they  wHl 
repTBMnt  thoae  who  hare  erenlng.  Plaoe  o^ects  on  the  circle  which  ia  the  bonndaiy  between  Ught  and 
diade,  to  the  weatward  of  the  meridian  where  the  aun  ia  Tirtlcal,  and  they  will  repreaant  InhaUtanta  who 
aae  the  tan  riaing ;  plaoe  them  in  the  same  circle  to  the  eastward,  and  they  will  raprasent  those  who  aaa 
the  snn  setting,  fhoae  otjects  toward  the  north  of  the  drele  whioh  is  the  bonndaiy  between  Ught  and 
ahade  will  rop  resent  inhabitants  who  see  the  snn  to  the  sonthward  of  them  in  tiw  horiaon,  and  fhair 
dkadowt  will  be  cast  toward  the  north;  and  thoae  oltfecta  to  the  aonth  will  repreaant  thoae  who  aae  the 
tnn  In  asimilar  manner  to  the  north  of  them,  and  their  shadows  will  be  caaC  toward  the  south. 

Place  an  ot(|ect  representing,  for  Instance,  an  Eaqntmanz,  at  the  North  Pole,  and,  If  It  ia  in  the  annlii^ 
tfl  plaoea  at  the  North  Pole  will  haTe  constant  day,  unto  the  snn's  declination  north  ceaaea,  and  the  Sooth 
Pble  will  be  In  constant  night  If  the  Saqolmaxuc,  howerer,  ia  in  the  shadow,  then  the  Sooth  Pole  will 
hmf  constant  day,  and  the  North  Pole  constant  nii^t,  nntil  the  eon's  declination  aooth  oeaasa. 

niostrationa  and  azamplea,  aflbrdsd  by  the  Magnetlo  Olobea*  might  be  mnltlpUed  to  a  moch  grenter  es- 
tent,  hot  th^  wm  soggeat  themaelTaa  to  thoae  who  oae  the  Olobea.  We  belioTe  they  will  admoiate  the 
Ingennlty  of  the  yoong,  and  aronas  in  their  minda  a  new  deairs  tw  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and  tta 
aumifoM  wooden. 

The  MASRino  Ombis  do  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  of  marking  th«  Globe  with  a  pencil,  or  daibe> 
Iflgltasorlhoe  by  the  ponotore  of  a  needle^  aa  is  often  foond  needfhl  in  aohring  problema  by  the  oaa  of  the 
erdlnary  Olobea. 

PBROB'S  XAOHSTIO  OBI.BSTIAIi  OI.OBB  ia  an  artUdal  repreeentation  of  tiie 
heaTens,  on  which  the  stars  are  laid  down  in  their  natural  posltiona.  The  Tarioos  eonstellationa  are  repre* 
aented  by  magnetic  oMecta. 

J^Tlie  magnetic  <H:t|c^  ^hen  not  In  ose,  tMald  be  kept  In  the  box  prorlded  for  them,  as  the  box 
eoBtaSns  a  plate  of  eoft  iron«  whidi  senres  as  an  armatnre,  bT  which  their  permanent  magnetian  is  retained. 

As  a  siie  most  oonTenient,  economical  and  ndnable  for  the  oae  of  the  student,  we  haTe  prepared  a  Globe 
Ato  incheain  diameter,  which  can  sent  by  mall. 

FBIOID,    WITH    MAGNBTIO    OBJXOT8 $6.00 

Twelre  magnetie  olifects  accompany  this  globe^  rsprssentlng  the  laropeao,  JslnliB,  athkplan,  Nortii- 

Amerlcan  Indiao,  and  the  JBaqnimanx ;  ships,  steam-boats,  light-houses,  etc.,  eta,  and  a  nomber  of  ^"^  *■»*'■ 
^elephant,  bear,  lion,  etc.    Larger  Globes  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

No.  1.  IJbrar7,  12  inches  in  DiAineter,  Berolving  Bfms  Meridian,      •      $25J00 

Na  2.  liibrary,  12  inches  in  diameter,  FUin  Stand,        .....    ia,00 

Ko.  8.  Student's,  5  inches  in  diameter,  BeTolvins  Brass  Meridian,      -        7.00 

No.  4.  Student's,  6  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand,      •      .      .      •      •      5.00 

No.  5.  Primary,    3  inches  in  diameter.  Plain  Stand, 8.00 

JOHN  J.  PARSONS,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Bole  Agent  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  UlinoiB. 

From  the  Indiana  School  /ovmal  Ibr  December,  1M4. 

A  OunvLkt,  Ne  Plus  XTltea.—  Mr.  Elbert  Perce  has  recently  patented  a  Magnetic  Oldbe,  or  rather  a  gkte 
mnde  of  soft  iron,  accompanied  bj  Magnetie  Objects.  Tbeee  ot^fects,  set  npon  the  snrfaoe,  adhere  tn  what* 
ever  poeitfon  placed,  whether  np  or  down,  thna,  da  iacto,  ahowing  men,  shJpe  and  honaea,  with  their  headi^ 
masts  and  roofs  downward.  Jnst  what  the  teacher's  imagination  has  been  steadilpr  and  moddilj  allirm' 
ing,  and  what  the  pupirs  senses  hare  been  aa  steadily  and  obatlnately  denying.  Additional,  here  la  scien- 
tiftc  sccnTBer,  namely,  a  trnthfhl  exhibition  of  the  laws  of  attraction,  uence  the  teacher  can  with  abso* 
Inte  trnthlhineas  say  to  the  pnpll,  the  same  force  that  holds  theae  mtniatnre  men,  ahlpa  and  house  vpea 
this  globe,  also  holds  the  reel  men,  ships  and  honses  on  the  earth,  sare  only  this  difference,  one  ia  thaa^ 
traction  of  Magnetlsio,  and  tlie  other  the  attraction  of  Grayitation. 

Viaehers,  yon  need  this  globe.    J.  J.  Parsons,  IndianapoUl,  aole  Agent  (br  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  UlinoiB. 


i^  Loeal  Agents  wanted  in  erery  countj  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  aad 
Illinois.    Address 

S.  S.  PAR80]VS»  IndlasapoUs,  IndUuia. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARiyS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pres't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HANI>-BOOK. 

WINSLOWS  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STS. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

Jl^"  Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  Saperintendents,  Commit- 
teeSy  and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 


JOHN  HULL,  Qeneral  Agent, 
F.O.  ihawer  U2S,  Cmi 


Chioago. 


HILLARD'S   READERS. 


From  Prof.  G«o.  Howi^nd,  Principal  Public  High  School^  Chicago,  III. 

<<  I  consider  Hillard's  '  Sixth  Reader  \  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical^ 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


"  We  fiiUy  indorse  Mr.  flowland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

"E  C.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  ..School. 
<«F.  8.  HEYWOOD,  Frineipdl  Ogden  School,  Chicago,' 


'Spicimin  Copies  and  Supplies  fob  Introduotion  fubnishid  bt 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawib  6498,  CHICAGO. 


f  mill  if  niiii, 

88  &  90  Bandoli^  and  60  Dearborn  St.,  Ghioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABUSHMEIVT  Df  M  DNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  PROM. 

A-LL.  Fashionable  Styles-— Every  IPbiob. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

and  Tuaef^  of  the  Best  Ifeto-Tork  and  Boston  Mictories. 


ETUftir   PIAIVO  1¥AKRANTE»  FmS  YKiAM9, 

OLD  FIAirOS  TAXEE  HT  EZOHiUGE  FOB  IE¥  OHES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED.  DOLLABS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  hftTie  mora  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  anj  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  anj  one's  expenses  to  Ghioago  who  ean  prore  he 

WB  buy  the  Mine  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeonsl   Helodeonsl 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PBIOE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBOH  AlTD  PABIiOB  USE. 

PURE    O^OtAJS[    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon>Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


STery  one,  when  in  Chioago,  is  cordially  inyited  to  call  &nd  see  our  instrumenta, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not.    . 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^vith  you. 

Address  an  LeMm  AX^AJ^TSOl^    TUEIEJD, 

VBKPI.S  OF  MUSIC,  OHCIO^OO. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  seyeral  iniereetB  of  the  Holbrook  Sohool  Appaba- 
TUB  Company,  and  moTed  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  haye  heretofore  manufactured  School  Fcrnitubi  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chass's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  Tork.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  offirti-cUut  vork. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Disks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  £ast. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globe's,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  CHBinoAL 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
OS  a  oalL 

«EO.  St  C.  'W.  SHERHrOOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
99^8JBNP  FOM  ILLUSTRATED   CATAL0QVES,^^9fl 


COHPRfiHENSIYE  «fiOfiRAPHY, 

COMPLETING 

LIPPINOOTT'S  GEOGRAPHIOAL  SERIES. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  is  entirely  new  in  subject- matter,  man- 
ner, and  illustration. 

It  is  eminently  historioal.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
past  ages*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  subject  now. 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptive  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politi- 
cal Geography :  hence, 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its 
class. 

It  contains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands, — a 
feature  of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  relief  maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

In  short,  the  work  ia  novel  in  nearly  all  respeett. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school-officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


*  Under  this  head  are  redactioiiB  of  the  globe  of  Behaim,  conatmcted  while  Colombiu  was  on  his  first 
yqyageto  America;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  SchOner,  in  1680.  Fao^imiles  of  the  original 
globes,  lithographed  io  four  brilliant  colors  on  heavy  print  paper,  2x3  feet,  are  published  in  Engli^,  at 
$2.00  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiqnarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these  reprodactions. 
Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 


SXJE'S    FUENCH   IMEETHOO. 

A  IVew  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  I^eamlnir 

Frenclly  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 

Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  60 

Sxerctses  on  tlie  Frencll  Syntax  ;  or,  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deyiations 
made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo 76 

Tlie  Tlcar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System 
of  the  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  for  learning  French 1  60 

A  Key  for  tlie  Use  of  Teacliers  and  I^eamers,  who,  after 
completing  the  regular  course,  may  further  #ish  to  prosecute  their  study 
of  the  French  tongue.     12mo..* 76 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.M., 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sor^xe. 

J.  B.  UPFINGOTT  &  00.,  Fablishers,  Fhiladebhia. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHBO    BY 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  PhUadelphia, 

AND   FOR   SALE  BY  ALL    THE  BOOKSELLERS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

^1  #  *m    

HITGHELL'S  NEW  S££IES  OF  aEOaBAFHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  I«essozis  in  Geography,  for  Toung  Children,  with  Colored 

Haps  and  Eogravings.    I^esigned  as  an  introdnction  to  the  Author's  New  Primary  Qeography. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Gteography,  illustrated  by  Twenty  Colored  Maps 
and  a  hnndred  beaatifnl  Engravings.  Designed  as  an  Introdnction  to  the  Author's  New  IntermedJatt 
Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  A  System  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  containing  twenty-three  Oopper>plate  Maps,  ool* 
ored,  and  illostrated  by  a  large  number  of  new  and  spirited  BngraTings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.    Entirely  new — new  Text, 

new  lilustratioDs,  and  new  Copper-plate  Maps,  upwards  of  40  in  number.    Will  be  ready  May  1, 1886. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and  Sacred :  an  entirely  new 
edition,  drawn  Cram  the  b«flt  authorlttett,  Ancient  and  Modern.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleger. 
4^  MUchdPu  New  Striu  of  Oeograp?ties  have  been  lately  published,  and  are  in  every  particular  —  text, 
nuipa,  and  engravings — entirely  new  and  up  to  date.  They  have  reoeived  the  most  flattering  testlmonialf 
trcm  the  first  teachers  and  educators  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  introduced  and  used  in 
tbe  IlliDois  State  Normal  University  at  Bloomlngton,  with  groat  acceptance,  and  have  been  recommended 
tn  the  strongest  manner  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon. 
George  Stevens,  late  Depnty-Superlntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  SnperliK 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Illinois;  by  a  large  number  of  County  Superintendents,  and  by  very 
many  teachers  In  every  part  of  the  State. 


MITOHELL'8  (OLD)  SERIES  OT  GEOGEAPHIES. 

IfBW  EDITIONS,  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  1864. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Cteography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mitchell's  CteograpMccd  l^uestions. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Oeography  and  Atlas. 

4^  MitcMffi  out  Seriu  still  retains  its  popniarity,  commanding,  to^iay,  probably,  the  largest  patronage 
of  any  series  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  PUBLISHED  IN  TH^  WORLD. 


GOODSIOH'S  PICTOEIAL  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

fpr  Young  Children.    Elegantly  illustrated  by  60  Engravings. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  other 

portions  of  America,  North  and  South.    New  revised  edition,  with  170  Maps  and  Bngravlngs. 
49*  GoodrixUCt  Pidtrrijal  UniUd  States  has  been  lately  adopted  as  a  texM>ook  in  the  Stsite  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomlngton,  Illinois. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  a  Sketch  of  Modem 

Italy. 

Goocbrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Prance. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  World.    A  Brief 

Compend  of  Universal  History.    A  new  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History,  embracing  a  view  of  the  Mineral, 

Animal  and  Tegetable  Kingdoms,    for  the  use  of  Schools. 
^  These  Histories  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style,  abounding  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  ind- 


-dents,  and  descriptions,  the  histories,  in  all  cases,  being  based  on  Oeography,  illustrated  by  maps.    The 
mers  and  customs  of  each  country  and  age  are  kept  constantly  in  view.    The  n     ' 
I  Sngravioga,  gi      _  .  .  .  , 

Is  believed  that  there  Is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America  or  Europe,  that  may  challenge  oompail- 


vith  Sngravioga,  giving  correct  Ideas  of  raanucn  and  customs,  views  of  cities,  monuments^  battles^  etc.    It 
Is  believed  that  there  Is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America  or  Europe,  thr '  "  " 

aoB  with  theae,  either  In  Interest,  aocoracyi  or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE, 


pimnias  guide  to  composition. 

SMAItrS  MANUAL  OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS. 


PiNNEo's  OmDB  TO  COMPOSITION  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tioal  lessons,  trith  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  hy  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  compontion  is  used. 


Smart's  MAinrAL  of  Frkb  Qtmnastic  and  Duhb  Bsll  Bxsbcisbi 

is  a  concise  pracLicul  tieatiise  on  this  very  importaut  branch   of   culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS   OF   EDUCATORS. 

''Bbsolvbd,  That  gymnastic  trsining  slioula  h'*  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  Uie 
State,  and  made  as  iadispeaaable  in  the  daily  ioaune  of  duties  as  the  other  exereisee 
of  the  sohool-room. 

"  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  syxnmetrical  devel- 
xypment  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successlal  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a.  ehi^ 
Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  ef 
education." — Muoluiiom  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  Teaehen'  Aseoeiatum,  Jufy,  1868. 

<*  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  suooess  in  the  schools  of  Giii- 
cinaati." — ^Ltmav  HAEDiifo,  Stq>t.  qf  Oincmnaii  Public  Sehoole. 

"As  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  pnblio 
instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt/' — John  D.  Philbrice:,  SupL  of  Boston  IhtbUe  Sekookm 


9S^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  Ly  m.ul,  postLifre  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
SO  cents  for  the  Chmpositiorij  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual, 

Supplies  for  first  introdnction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Chm^ 
pontion,  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SABGBNT,  WILSON  &  HINELE,  Publishers, 

OifncmnoH,  O. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S    GEOMETRY 


LONG  WAITED  FOB:  READY  AT  LAST 


Ray's  Elements  op  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  em- 
bracing a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students, 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  eoience,  tEe  deSnitioiui 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrieal  axianas  and 
postalates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  giyen  onder 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  throtigh  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teiu)h  bim 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  tike  pupil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — ^in  practical  drill  operations-^ 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


WSf*  Single  speoimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Taaehais  and 
SchodL  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnotion,  on  reoeipt  of  60  oents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  fttmished  at  60  cents  a  eopy, 
partiea  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  k  HINELE,  Publishers, 

OineinnaHy  0. 


ffAVF    YOr   SEFX   THEMf 

VALUABLE  LiCxICOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY    ?Li3LISHED 
PROCURE    COPli^S    AND    EXAMINE. 


Rat's  Test  Examples;  a  new  book,  erabraeini^  over  Three 
Thousand  carefully  prepared  piut^ical  [u-oblt-jns  lor  tlio  ?<latt:  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  ^rreatly  ruutk  !  l»y  ever^'  teacher, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two  editions  published — one. 
Without  Answers;  the  otker^  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at 
the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  AcadvMuioo.  A  concise  treatise,  designed 
for  that  class  of  students  who  have  ii  >t  t'.iiko  to  master  the  larger  works. 
The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  tliia  volume  furnishes  the  pupil 
ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  riaiio  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Db  Wolf's  Instructive  Spellkh  and  Hand-Book  op  Deriva- 
TiVB  Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  ort}iogra])hy;  containing 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  sinijlc  I '.:t  coMi|jlcte  study  of  cVrivative  worda 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

LiLIENTHAL  AND  AlLYN's  ObJECT  LeSSONS.  OR  TtTTNOR  TaUGHT  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  a-id  Ol.'"  .i  Lv^t^aons.  Pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  8cliool  Luaid,  liiumniended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  u^e  in  tlie  Ftiiuol.s  of  Ciniinn'iti.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  conimendc«i  by  all  who 
Aave  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  op  Geography;  containing  a  complete 
SjUabuB  of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
cises, systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 
is  carefully  indicated — a  most  valuable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates 
for  Teachers'  Certificates,  in  pre])aring  for  examination;  also  pupils,  in 
reviewing  their  studies ;  teachers,  in  exiiinining  their  classes;  ana  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of 
this  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


jH^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
daotion,  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Bay's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
with  Answers;  30  cents  for  Evans'  Geometry  ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolfs 
Speller;  20  cents  for  Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class 
Book;  and  50  cents  for  the  Examiner. 

j|5*5|c  Liberal  terms  niven  on  hooks  for  first  introduction. 

Address  the  P'llMurs, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Oincinnatiy  O, 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  School  Law  have  rendered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  void,  I  have  prepared  a 
little  Yolame,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  duties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8vo),  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  of  our  school  affairs,  viz: 

I. —  The  School  Law,  a*  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. —  A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. —  All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the  edition  is  not  large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  orders 
without  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  speoial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  funds. 

I*!RIGE — -In  Papeb  CovBES,  $1..00  per  oopt ; 
Ik  Cloth  Binding,  ^1.60  '*      *< 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Springfibld,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

SUPT  PUBLIC  INSTEUOTIQIf, 


HATING  iotd  my  intur^t  in  ttc  Holbt^x^k  &cb4>ol  AppArikttiii  CompAEiy,  dntl  armrigafl  wiUi  lefenl 
^astf*rn  AlnDufarttirer^  ri::ir  tht^  ntih*  ijf  their  flchcxil  FnrDiluri^  (itock  of  which  wHl  lna  t^pt  oB  butd 
rcad^  for  ^blpinmit)^  und  having  aIiu  arrang^f^  for  nutuuractiirjiig:  irxlenKSv^l^  in  Cliioigts  I  acq  QOi^  pn- 
piLf«K]  to  rurniah  Uie  enc»iL  complete  ptssortmcDt  nf 

SCHCOOL    FTJUD^^ITURE 

to  \v^  fonnd  In  tbe  N'urthwcjtt  Knd  At  prices  fu  tow  ju  tho  la  west. 
TRONS  fnr  Ocmliiiifttitui  TK^ski*  auld  inti'paia.tt^ly  if  deivired. 


&.  &  H.  M.  SHEEWOOD'S  NEW  PATENT  INK-WELLS  FOE  SCHOOLS, 

Tbefre^  tbi^u^h  a  peraianeDt  fixture,  ara  worth  njor«  th»n  tl^eir  o'jct  every  terto.  No  iehool-rdom  iko&ld 
be  witliout  them. 

EIJBEKA   Liqvm  Sl^ATIiVCS;, 

Ff?r  Making  Slate  Enrface  on  waII  ur  bcitTd.    ThiB,  lika  everj  good  Hrticle,  has  1  la  imitaliDne.    ETtf^  VUL 

OIjTLIJVE  Jfl.4P$  OF  AI^L  KllVIkS. 

OUYOTS  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  Pjr  th*  iJlostratioi]  of  PbjiJcal  lud 
Political  GijDgThpbyH  are  wcH  adapted  to  ev^rj  gmde  of  Hchool. 
OUYOrS  MAP-DRAW!  NCr  CARDS— li]  *Hfl  —  Pjtprr,  or  Stated. 
GLOBED  of  qU  sLzri  aod  stjioft:  including  Celf^tlAlf  Jli-mlsphere  and  !^Q^#tic  Globe*. 

SCHOOI.  APPARATUS 

Ad*pt4^  to  tbe  waDls  of  all  grades  of  our  com n] on  srhoolN  :  Numerical  Froja^a,  Ot\ject-Teachiiig  Fenn^ 
Cuhe-Koot  Blncks,  SoHdi,  OrrieriOAp  Tt^Uuriiunr  ^"tc;  H<if<^rtnce  ^t^pi^^  Piickot  M£i])«,  Setjool  TabletVi  CbBft^, 
MottocA,  etd.)  etc.  43^  5^Dd  for  Illustrnled  Circtiliri' 


[mjt*] 


9  Custom-HouBe  Place  imljoiniDg  \\tv  P^t^Jflice),  CHICAGO^  llrL. 
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H^^ILSO  A  TxAX,  Fatab&k  a&watb  nr  AsnAaunu 


IHPOBTANT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

OTIOSBY   &   ^IN'SW^ORTH, 

SaooessoTB  to  OSOSBT  Jc  UIOHOLS  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 
THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEITS  CROSBY, 

Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Gr««k  Grammar.    Price  $1.75.  I       Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Price  $1^. 

Greek  Lessoas.    Price  90  cents.  I       Greek  Tables.    Price  62  cents. 


A  Preparatory  Liatixi  Prose-Book :  containing  all  the  Latin  Proee  neoesaary  for  entering  Col- 
lege, with  KeferenceB  to  Knhner's,  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Qrammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocab* 

nlary.    Bj  J.  H.  Hahson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,    Portlaiid,  Me.    Iteio. 

Price  $3.00 
Iiatin  liessons  and  Tables,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.    By  Craos  S.  Uiobauw, 

A.M.    12mo.     Price,  $1.00. 
Henshaw's  Analysis.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Mamhall  Hsnshaw,  A.M.,  Professor  in 

Kntgers  College,  New  Brnnswick.  N.  J.    Cloth,  oblong  quarto.    $1.26. 
A  Practical  and  Complete  Granunar  of  the  Grarman  Language.    By  Aimlp  Bouai,  Ph. 

Dr.    I'vol  12mo.  half  morcKJco.    $1.75. 
Intellectual  Philosophy.    By  J.  T.  Champuk,  President  of  Waterrille  College,  Me.    $1.25. 
First  Principles  of  £thics.    Designed  as  a  basis  for  Instruction  in  Ethical  Science  In  Schools  and 

Colleges.    By  J.  T.  Chahpun,  President  of  Waterville  College.    12mo,  Ckth.    $1.75. 
.Esthetics.  iBstfaetics;  or  Principles  of  Taste.    By  Johx  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College.    12mq, 

cloth.    $1.26. 
Bnglish  Analysis.    Containing  forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  EnsUsh  Composition.    Dy  Edward 

P.  Bates.  M.A.    Price  62  cents. 
Tower's  Grrammars.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Twbkd,  price  50  cents ;  Common  School 

Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Corapoflltion,  prico  $1.00. 
Treatises  on  Snglish  Punctuation.    Designed  for  Letter-writers,  Antbors,  Printers,  and  Oorroct- 

ors  of  the  PresS)  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
Tower's  Exercises  in  Articulation.    Per  dozen.  $2.00. 
Tower's  Speller.    The  GraduarSpeller.  and  Complete  Ennuciator.    30  cents. 
Iiadreyt's  modern  Conversational  French  Beaders;  or  Classic  Models  of  Practical  French 

Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French  authors  of  the  present  age.     lYice  25  cents 

per  part.    Parts  1.  2,  S^and  4,  now  ready. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools  and  Families.    By  S,  W.  Mabov,  Principal  of  the  Eliot 

School,  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
Elements  of  Map  Drawing.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps   by  Triangnlation,  and  improTed 

Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Oornbliub  S.  Carter,  A.M.    60  cents. 
Hanaford  and  Fayson's  Series  of  Book-keeping.    Comprised  in  three  Books.    Adapted  to 

Payson,  Dunton  ft  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Pennmanship.    By  L.  B.  Hanaford.  A.M.,  and  J.  W. 

Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 
SINGLE  ENTRY— COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION.      Price  62  eents.        DOUBLE  ENTRY— fflGH 

SCHOOL  EDITION.    Price  $1.26.    ACADEMIC  EDITION.    CcunprislnK  Commercial  Arithmetic  etc^ 

etc.    Price  $2.50 
Brigham's  System  of  School  Begistry.    Comprising,  1.  The  School  Haglster.    2.  The  Teaclrer'i 

Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card.  

THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  PEiVlIAIVSBIP. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  of  Pennmanshiix  ComnrisinKthe  Com- 
mon School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ;  with  copies  i^the  head  of  each  pegs 
executed  in  the  most  beautifi^l  manner,  and  in  a  style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  tut- 

This  universal  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwithatandimr  the  a^ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  It  is  to  this  sertes,  niore  than  to  any  thinKelae, 
that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  this  branX of  eduMtion  anda 
marked  improvement  has  always  been  visible  wherever  it  has  been  introdnced  Its  authors  are  devoted  to 
Aeir  profession,  and  th«r  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  syeten^  improving  upon  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  It  is  found  capable  of  improvement.  ^  •i-F*w»iu6  »i~ 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  followinir  lut  nf  works 
which  it  comprises:  1  Twelve  Opy^Book,,  which  include  a  regularly  graded  system  of  iMtrJ^ti^^m! 
mencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  a  most  beautifully  llniehed  h««H  «  rtwiw '«■«. 
for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper  slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Tcac^,  co„t^„i«  J»  Si^t^!S 
of  Payson,  Dunton  and  ScribnSr's  celebrated  method  of  te^ching.*^  4.  HwW  SSliL  i^.w  i„?iSSnl 
method  for  iUustri^tin^  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elemoats.  iJSiSJiS  i?nr  ^11  ^iS^Fs 
A  System  of  Bpok^etj^ng,  adapted  to  the  system  of  Pennmanship,  in  which  t^^l^Jwk  J^Sld  and 
Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form.  ®    uay-book,  JoumsJ,  ana 

Theattentioaof  the;>  ublic  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Pennman«Ki^  -k««k  i-  *v^  -.^» «,«. 
et'^'.'lS.^foTeSur'"'^"^' "'"■''•'  pnUUbea"!..  merit,  «•  •^HlSi^^U'.lil.^t'.S^S'S!! iZ 

V  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  ibrciroolara  with  fuH  particulara 

CROSBY  &  AIireWORTH,  Publishers, 

^.  ^     ,^ ,. .  ,     .  .  ^"  Washington  Steekt,  Boston. 

4»-A  Comvleta  Lin  of  our  School  aod  MteMUaoeoiu  Booki  fnmlsbed  If  H>p)h<d  for 
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A      NATIONAL      BUREAU      OF      EDUCATION.* 


BT  8.  H.  WHITB,  A.M. 


The  history  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  which  have  given  character  to  the  movement,  has 
been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  organizations 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  united  to  secure  a  common  object^ 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  in  each  of  the  several  states. 
In  the  states  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of  public  instruction 
has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  law ;  but  its  practical  working  and 
adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted  from  a  cooperation  of  sepa* 
rate  agencies.  In  every  case,  whether  the  system  has  been  the  result 
of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been  transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a 
new  state,  the  plan  has  been  one  of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in 
a  common  head.  Smaller  organizations  of  teachers  are  represented  in 
State  Associations,  and  these,  again,  culminate  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  official  charge  of 
the  general  educational  interests  of  the  state.  To  this  department  all 
educational  officers  are  responsible,  and  their  course  is  guided  by  its 
direction.  The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form 
may  be  considered  evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  this  system 
is  the  most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  similarity  in  the  plan  and 
operation  of  the  state  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect. 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a  na- 

*  Read  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
Reprinted  from  Barnard'i  American  Journal  o/JBducation  for  Harch,  1866. 
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tional  agency  correspoDding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Departments 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  states. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  fully  insure  the  ex- 
istence, prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of  a 
people  governing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own  accord 
and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  their  individual  rights  as  would  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  concession  by  the  individual 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  of 
society.  The  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  As  a 
result  of  this  system,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  conflict  of  judgment 
concerning  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  those  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  concession.  The  popular  exer- 
cise of  this  judgment,  and  of  the  power  of  self-control  which  results 
from  it,  can  only  exist  where  there  is  an  intelligence  to  appreciate  these 
rights  and  privileges.  Mental  culture  is  a  necessity,  then,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  self-control  by  the  individual.  And  since  the 
government  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  all  standing  on  the  same 
level,  politically,  it  follows  that  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  essential  to  the  national  existence;  if  to  the 
existence,  then  also  to  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-developed  mind  on  the  part  of  their  rulers 
were  appreciated  by  the  nations. of  antiquity.  The  infant  monarch 
was  placed  under  careful  instruction,  and  it  was  the  greatest  care  of 
their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers,  to  develop 
in  his  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  Modern  nations, 
appreciating  equally  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture,  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  in  the  education  of  their  future  sovereigns.  In  a  re- 
public every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.  A  single  vote  may  determine  the 
policy  of  the  state,  and  the  laws  are  made  and  executed  by  persons 
taken  from  the  masses.  Such  being  the  prerogative  and  so  great  be- 
ing the  power  of  each  individual  citizen,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  from  another  stand-point  that  the  national  interests  require  a  high 
mental  culture  of  the  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  state  governments  are  do- 
ing much ;  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  He  in  the  same 
direction.  A  National  Bureau  of  Instruction  could  do  much  in  ad- 
vancing this  great  work.  The  different  state  systems,  where  there 
are  any,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  having  no  official  relationship 
whatever.  ,  For  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their  plans  are 
wide  apart.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellences,  and  the  friends  of 
each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.     To  assist  in  as- 
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similatiog  these  systems,  to  bear  their  excellences  from  one^to  anoth* 
er,  to  circulate  the  practical  results  of  different  theories  and  methods, 
and  to  publish  valuable  educational  intelligence,  might  be  a  great  and 
important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 

IBut  there  are  several  states  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  whatever,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  imperfect ;  and  there  is 
also  a  very  large  part  of  our  domain  which  is  yet  unsettled.  These 
states  embrace  a  large  portion  of  our  population  and  —  with  the  terri- 
tories—  much  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of  our  country.  Not  only 
would  it  be  for  their  interests,  but  clearly  a  national  benefit,  if  sys- 
tems were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necessity  requires ;  but  it 
seems  a  duty  devolving  upon  the  general  government,  for  its  own  wel- 
fare, to  see  to  it  that  the  most  efficient  system,  and  one  suited  to  the  ^ 
spirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 

II.  Education  should  be  nationalized. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowed  to 
establish  schools  or  that  government  does  not  foster  education.  Prob- 
ably no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  for'the  instruction 
of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufficient  7  Every  government  is 
based  on  some  theory ;  and  its  success  requires  that^its  laws,  its  cus- 
toms, and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  its  constitution.  The  monarchs  of  the  old  world  educate  their 
subjects,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institutions,  and  wisely  so;  for  if 
they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence  a  more  powerful,  sup- 
port to  their  measures ;  if  they  fail,  they  know  that  they  will  secure 
the  equally  strong  opposition  of  intelligence. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  govern- 
ment on  an  extended  plan  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entire  equality 
of  all  its  people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  call  the  governments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  some 
in  more  modern  times,  republics ;  but  they  were  not  democratic  re- 
publics. In  the  purest  democracies  of  G-reeee  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  A  large  part  of  the  population  were  metics,  while 
the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondage.  In  Rome  there  were 
different  classes,  each  having  its  rights;  but  the  most  extended  privi- 
leges were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  history  establishes  any  fact,  it 
is  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  never  been  so  entirely  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  people  as  in  this  nation  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  important  features  is  this  government  without  precedent.  The 
separation  of  the  different  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial, and  the  selection  by  popular  choice  of  persons  with  whom 
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these  powers  are  vested,  have  never  before  been  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

These  peculiarities  of  our  government  require  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  to  them.  Unless  popular'mind 
is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or  if,  under  the  right 
of  freedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  and  of  education 
are  allowed,  different  castes  of  society  will  spring  up,  theories  of  a 
modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  faith  in  a  republic 
will  be  weakened,  and  its  surest  basis  of  support  —  the  attachment  of 
the  people  —  will  gradually  crumble.  If  the  spirit  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  form,  if  the  government  has  not  in  itself  a  vital  power  and 
energy  which  will  mould  popular  sentiment  and  draw  it  to  itself,  then 
it  must  yield  and  ad^pt  itself  to  the  condition  of  society.  Whenever, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power  has  sat  uneasily  upon  the 
necks  of  its  subjects;  whenever,  from  neglect  or  injustice,  popular 
feeling  has  become  estranged,  a  change  of  policy  has  been  demanded 
by  the  people,  and  the  government  has  generally  been  modified  to 
meet  their  wants.  Hence,  not  only  the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of 
the  government's  exerting  its  influence  to  encourage  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  harmonize  with  republican  ideas  and  republican 
civilization.  Aristotle  says  ^^The  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a 
state  is  to  bring  up  the  citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  and, 
as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the  mould  of  its  constitution. '^ 

III.  A  National  Bureau  would  give  a  character  to  our  educational 
system  which  its  importance  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  position 
where  its  influence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  mind. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  accustomed  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Many  of  men's  notions  of  the  relative  importance  of 
ideas  and  things  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external  life. 
Among  the  Oreeks,  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  the  symbol 
of  thought,  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.  To  evince  their 
appreciation  of  these  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 
to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  was  erected  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statue,  carved  by  the  hand  of 
their  master  artist,  Phidias.  How  much  did  the  statues  and  costly 
works  of  art  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.  serve  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an  almost  adoration  for 
that  mighty  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  reign  I 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  thought  Whatever  idea  is  held  prominent- 
ly before  the  mind,  whatever  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling  power. 
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will,  because  of  this  promineDce,  altimately  prevail  with  the  people. 
The  experience  of  those  present  affirms  this.  Has  a  teacher  a  predi- 
lectioD  for  a  particular  branch  of  instruction  ?  It  will  not  be  long 
after  he  enters  his  school  before  there  will  be  a  greater  fondness,  if 
not  a  decided  preference,  for  that  particular  study.  Even  if  no  prom- 
inence he  given  to  that  study,  the  teacher's  mental  disposition  will 
become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acts  and  his  manner  of 
thought  that  the  same  bias  will  unconsciously  be  given  to  their  minds. 
Men  have  often  secured  their  objects  by  keeping  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  those  they  would  influence  the  motives  by  which  they 
are  guided.  The  action  of  legislatures  has  been  influenced  by  the 
continued  presentation,  in  various  lights,  of  a  measure  sought  to  be 
adopted.  The  philosophical  tendencies  of  a  period  in  history  have 
been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  few  powerful  minds  then  promi- 
nent in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  nation, 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  insure  its 
success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  influence  of 
national  adoption. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 


[The  following  questions  correspond  to  a  great  extent  with  similar 
ones  used  in  the  Normal  University.  These  are  prepared  by  Hon.  E. 
£.  White,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  and  distributed  by  him  to 
the  Boards  of  School  Examiners  in  different  parts  of  the'state.  We 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois. 
Let  no  man  or  woman  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room  without 
being  able  to  answer  these  questions,  or  similar  ones,  intelligently. 
We  print  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  hope  they  will  be 
thoroughly  examined. — Ed.  Teacher.] 

SoHOOL  Grounds. — What  things  should  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  site  for  a  school-house  ?  Why  should  a  school-house  not  be  situated 
upon  the  public  commons  or  in  the  streets  ?  What  should  be  the 
size  aod  shape  of  the  play-grounds  connected  with  a  country  school? 
How  should  the  grounds  back  of  the  school-house  be  arranged  and 
separated  t    Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  front  yard  be  ornamented 
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with  shrnbbery  and  flowers  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  teachers  respecting 
the  -care  of  sohool-groands  ?  How  may  the  planting  and  preservation 
of  shade-trees  be  usually  secured  ? 

BoHOOL-HousES. — Draw  a  ground  plan  of  a  school-house  for  an 
ungraded  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  Why  should  the  ceiling 
of  a  school-house  be ,  higher  than  the  ceiling  of  a  dwelling-house  ? 
Why  should  the  windows  be  so  made  that  they  may  easily  be  lowered 
from  the  top  ?  What  is  the  best  plan  for  ventilating  school-rooms  ? 
Why  is  a  teacher  that  neglects  the  ventilation  of  his  school-room 
blamable  t 

SiATiNQ  AND  Care  OF  SoHOOii-RooMS. — How  would  you  arrange 
the  seats  of  a  school-room  occupied  both  for  study  and  recitation  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  having  the 
recitation-seats  near  the  teacher  ?  What  the  advantages  and  what 
the  disadvantages  of  having  the  school  seated  between  the  teacher  and 
the  class  reciting  ?  Is  an  untidy  school-room  more  discreditable  to 
the  pupils  than  to  the  teacher?  Why?  What  is  your  plan  of  se- 
/Curing  the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  your  school-room  ?  Why  are 
scrapers  and  door-mats  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  school  ? 
To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
desks,  walls,  doors,  etc.,  of  a  school-house  from  defacement  and  injury  ? 
If  a  school-house  is  defaced  with  obscene  marks  and  writing,  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher?  Why  should  a  school-room  be  made  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant? 

School-Recoeds. — What  items  should  be  daily  recorded  by  the 
teacher  in  conducting  a  school  ?  What  is  your  plan  of  keeping  a 
record  of  attendance?  What  measures  do  you  resort  to  to  secure 
regularity  of  attendance  ?  What  record  do  you  keep  of  tardiness  ? 
What  do  you  do  to  prevent  tardiness  ? 

School-Organization. — Why  should  the  teacher  enter  upon  the 
organization  of  his  school  with  well-matured  plans  ?  What  informa- 
tion would  you  seek  in  taking  charge  of  a  strange  school  ?  What 
temporary  plan  of  seating  would  you  adopt  the  first  day?  What 
course  would  you  take  to  ascertain  the  attainments  of  the  different 
pupils  before  assigning  them  their  studies,  or  attempting  to  classify 
them  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  as  few  classes  as  possible  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that  prevent  a  close  and  systematic 
riatwifieation  of  our  country  schools?    How  may  some  of  these  obstft* 
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eles  be  overcome  1  How  far  should  a  teacher  be  ^ided  by  the  wiahes 
of  parents  in  assigning  new  studies  to  pupils  H  What  is  the  disad* 
vantage  of  having  more  than  one  series  of  text-books  used  in  th« 
same  branch  of  study  ?  What  is  your  plan  for  calling  out  and  dis« 
missing  your  classes  */  Why  is  a  definite  and  simple  plan  important  1 
How  many  hours  should  a  school  be  iu  session  •  each  day '/  Why 
should  the  younger  scholars  be  confined  less  than  the  older  scholars  f 
What  plan  would  you  adopt  to  secure  this  result  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  plan  of  giving  a  short  recess  at  the  cloae  of  each  hour? 

Obdeb  of  DaiIt  Exebgises. — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  daily  exercises  in  which  a  definite  amount  of  time  for  each 
exercise  is  allowed  ?  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  arranging  such  a  programme  for  an  ungraded  school  f  Why  is  it 
better  to  divide  the  school  into  three  or  more  gradeSy  and  arrange  the 
programme  for  each  grade?  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  study- tabl« 
in  which  the  work  of  the  pupils  at  their  desks  is  marked  out  and  di« 
rected?  What  is  your  plan  of  regulating  the  work  of  each  pupil  at 
his  dedk  ?  What  should  be  made  the  opening  exercises  of  a>  sehool? 
What  is  your  plan  of  conducting  such  devotional  ezercises^?  What 
lessons  and  exercises,  is  addition  to  the  book-lessons  ef  the  scholars, 
should  receive  attention  H  What  attention  should  be  given  to  vocal 
music  ?  How  should  music  be  taught  ?  How  would  you  provide  for 
oral  instruction,  slate-exercises,  etc.,  in  your  daily  programme  ?  What 
is  the  advantage  of  giving  the  younger  pupils  frequent  recesses  It 

Recitation. — Why  should  the  teacher  make  special  preparatioB 
for  conducting  each  recitation  ?  What  should  such  special  propane 
tion  include  P  Why  should  it  include  the  method  of  conducting  the 
recitation?  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  use  a  text-book  in 
hearing  a  lesson  ?  Why  should  his  knowledge  go  beyond  the  text- 
book used  by  his  class  ?  Why  should  the  teacher  avoid  a  formal 
routine  in  conducting  recitations  ?  What  directions  can  yon  give  re- 
specting the  assigning  of  lessons  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  pupil 
be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons  ? 

What  are  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation?  Why  should  the 
recitation  thoroughly  test  the  study  of  the  pupil  ?  Why  should  the 
pupil,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  told  what  he  can  be  led  to  find  oift 
for  himself?  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  aod  talking? 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  more  oommoo  faults  of  teachers  in 
conducting  recitations? 

Why  should  the  teaolMr  not  confine  himself  to  tbe  printed  qveatione 
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of  the  author  ?  What  do  you  understand  hy  <  leading  questions ',  and 
why  are  they  objectionable  ?  Why  should  questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no  be  avoided  ?  Why  is  the  practice  of  assisting 
pupils  in  the  answering  of  questions  by  <  hints ',  and  otherwise,  ob- 
jectionable ? 

What  arc  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a 
question?  Why  should  the  teacher  reject  partial  answers?  Why 
should  every  answer  be  expressed  in  good  language  ?  Why  should 
mumbling  be  broken  up  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  conducting 
reoitatioob  by  topics?  In  what  studies  and  with  what  class  of  pupils 
is  this  method  most  successful?  What  do  yon  regard  as  an  abuse  of 
the  topic  method  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  common  method  of  per- 
mitting pupils  to  recite  consecutively  or  by  turn  ?  In  what  recitations 
may  this  method  be  some  times  used  with  advantage  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  system  of  place-taking  or  'going  up'  in  classes? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  calling  upon  pupils  pro- 
miscuously, or  without  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  to 
recite?  Into  what  errors  is  a  teacher  liable  to  fall  who  uses  this 
method  ?     How  may  each  of  these  errors  be  avoided  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  < concert  method'  of  reciting? 
What  are  the  objections  to  this  method  ?  When  may  it  be  used  with 
advantage?  What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of 
the  method  of  propounding  questions  to  the  entire  class,  and  requiring 
those  who  think  they  can  answer  correctly  to  raise  the  hand?  When 
may  this  plan  be  used  with  advantage?  Which  of  the  above  methods 
of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite  do  you  regard  the  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory?  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  different  methods? 
What  position  do  you  prefer  to  have  your  pupils  take  when  reciting  ? 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — What  are  advantages  of  always 
reviewing  the  preceding  lesson  ?  How  would  you  conduct  such  a 
review?  What  is  the jid vantage  of  dividing  a  text-book  into  parts 
and  reviewing  thoroughly  each  part  before  advancing  to  the  one  next 
succeeding?  Why  should  the  results  of  such  a  review  be  tested  by 
a  thorough  examination  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  subjecting  your 
own  classes  to  frequent  thorough  examinations  or  tests?  What  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  examining  advanced  classes  ?  What  would 
be  your  method  of  conducting  an  examination  in  reading  ? 

IiroUTiyxs  to  Studt. — Wl^at  is  the  usual  argument  in  favor  of 
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the  practice  of  offering  prises  as  an  incentive  to  stndy  t  What  are 
the  usual  objections  urged  against  it  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
practice  ?  Why  are  rewards  bestowed  without  previous  promise  less 
objectionable  than  prizes  ?  What  are  the  usual  arguments  for  and 
against  the  system  of  merit-marks  T  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
system  f 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  keeping  an  accurate  record 
of  the  character  of  each  pupil's  recitations  ?  What  system  of  mark' 
ing  recitations  (if  any)  do  you  use,  and  what  dse  do  you  make  of  the 
class-record  f  State  what  you  regard  some  of  the  abuses  of  class* 
records  ? 

To  what  extent  is  it  proper  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  emulation  analoflg 
pupils  ?  What  are  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  eJtcessive  appeal  Uf 
this  feeling  ? 

When  may  the  fear  of  punishment  be  made  an  incentive  to  study? 
Which  is  the  less  evil,  lessons  learned  from  fear  of  punishment,  of 
lessons  neglected  ?  Why  ?  Is  it  ever  proper  to  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  to  secure  the  preparation  of  lessons?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer. 

Why  is  it  never  proper  for  a  teachet  to  resort  to  open  ridicule 
of  a  dull  pupil?  What  is  the  usual  result  of  such  treatment?  Undef 
what  circumstances  do  yon  think  ridicule  may  be  a  proper  incentive 
to  study? 

What  is  the  usual  effect  of  commending  a  pupil  who  does  not  de** 
serve  it  ?  What  is  the  result  of  constantly  praising  and  putting  for* 
ward  a  few  bright  scholars?  Why  should  a  teacher  be  quick  to  per* 
ceive  and  prompt  to  commend  the  faithful  efforts  of  a  dull  scholar? 

Which  of  two  classes  of  motives  equally  effective  in  securing  study 
should  the  teacher  use,  the  higher,  or  the  lower?  Why?  What  do 
you  regard  the  highest  motives  that  can  be  successfully  used  as  in- 
centives to  study  ?  Wh^t  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  detoinin^ 
pupils  afler  school  to  prepare  or  recite  aeglectod  lessons? 

School  Government.— Why  should  self-governmewt  on  the  par* 
of  the  pupils  be  the  ultimate  object  of  school-governmenrt  ?  Why  is 
it  important  that  all  our  youth  form  the  habit  of  cheerful  and  prompt 
obedience  to  rightful  authority?  Which  of  two  teachers  is  the  bettec 
disciplinarian,  the  one  that  secures  right  conduct  in  the  pupil  by 
OBUsing  him  freely  to  choose  it,  or  the  one  that  neceseatates  good  con- 
duct by  ootward  restraint?  Why  may  the  outward  control  of  the 
teacher  be  necessary  as  a  means  6f  securing  setf^^ontrol  on  the  pari 
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of  tb«  pupil  ?     Why  are  cheerful  obedienoe  and  good  order  Dooeesarj 
in  every  school  ? 

How  do  yon  explain  the  fact  that  some  teachers  govern  easily  with- 
out resorting  to  corporal  punishment^  while  others  depend  largely 
upon  such  punishment  to  sustain  their  authority?  Why  may  the 
same  methods  of  school-government  be  used  by  different  teachers  with 
opposite  results  ?  Which  do  you  deem  the  more  important,  the 
teacher's  personal  character,  or  the  measnres  he  uses  ? 

Name  some  of  the  more  important  qualifications  of  a  successful  dis- 
ciplinarian? Why  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  an  important  aid  in  school-government?  Why  does 
a  slavish  use  of  the  text-book  in  hearing  recitations  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  good  order?  Why  does  skill  in  teaching  render 
governmeot  less  difficult?  What  relation  does  thorough  instruction 
sustain  to  efficient  discipline  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  higher  and  more  uniform  the 
standard  of  school-order,  the  easier  it  is  to  sustain  it?  Which  is 
usually  the  more  effective,  the  certainty  of  a  mild  correction  for  mis- 
conduct, or  the  possibility  of  severe  chastisement?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  practice  of  trying  to  govern  a  school  by  spasmodic 
efforts? 

Why  is  it  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  mischief  in 
its  incipient  form?  Why  should  this  be  done  without  evincing  a  sus- 
picious disposition  ?  What  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
does  thb\require? 

Why  should  the  teacher  never  permit  the  faults  of  his  pupils  to 
create  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  them?  What  pupils,  if  any, 
should  the  teacher  mak  ehis  pets,  those  who  are  most  lovable,  or  those 
who  most  need  his  love  ?  Why  ?  Why  should  the  teacher  manifest 
confidence  in  his  pupils?  Under  what  circumstances  may  such  con- 
fidence be  withheld  ? 

What  is  your  method  of  regulating  <  whispering '  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  propriety  of  positively  forbidding  whispering,  and  pre- 
scribing a  definite  punishment  for  each  offense  ? 

What  course  would  you  pursue  to  detect  the  author  of  a  serious 
school-offense  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  requiring 
pupils  to  inform  upon  each  other  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  communications  and  general  con- 
duct of  your  pupils  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  <  self-reporting 
system '  f  What  difference  should  be  made  in  correcting  offenses 
owned  by  the  pupil  and  those  that  are  detetecd  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  be  careAil  not  to  transcend  his  autkority 
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in  sohool-goyernmeDt  7    What  is  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  juris* 
diction  over  his  pupils  in  going  to  and  from  school  f 

Punishments. — What  are  the  objects  of  punishment?  In  h«i- 
mane  governments,  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  is^followed  by  its  forfeit- 
ure. How  far  can  this  same  principle  be  carried  out  in  school-govern- 
ment  ?  Why  is  such  a  natural  punishment  usually  more  efficacious 
than  an  arbitrary  punishment  t  What  would  be  a  natural  punish- 
ment for  tardiness  ?  For  injuring  school-proper^  ?  For  profane  or 
,  vulgar  language  upon  the  play-grounds  ?  For  whispering  with  a 
seatmate  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  depriving  idle 
or  disorderly  pupils  of  their  recesses  ?  Why  is  it  not  proper  for  a 
teacher  to  resort  to  such  punishments  as  are  designed  to  degrade  a' 
pupil?  What  is  your  opinion  of  < dunce-caps'  and  Munce-stools ' ? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting  personal  indigni- 
ties upon  a  pupil  by  pulling  his  hair,  boxing  his  ears,  or  snapping  his 
forehead,  etc.  ?  Why  should  the  head  be  exempt  from  penal  violence  f 
What  is  your  opinion  of  a  teacher  who  applies  such  epithets  as  '  num- 
skull', 'dunce',  <  blockhead',  etc.,  to  his  pupils?  Why  should 
teachers  never  make  a  remark  reflecting  upon  the  parents  of  a  pupil  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  do  you  think  it  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment?  Should  such  punishment  be  inflicted  privately,  or  be- 
fore the  school  ?  Why  ?  .  Why,  as  a  general  rule,  is  it  better  to  ad- 
minister severe  reproof  privately  than  publicly  ?  Why  should  whips 
not  be  kept  in  sight  in  the  school-room  ?  In  what  temper  and  spirit 
should  the  teacher  inflict  punishment  ? 


Moral  Training. — What  relation  does  proper  moral  training  i 
tain  to  school-government  ?  How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for 
the  moral  training  of  his  pupils?  What  are  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  for  success  in  moral  training?  What  importance  do 
you  attach  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  teacher's  own  life  and 
conduct? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  imparting  moral  instruction  in  our 
schook  ?  How  may  lessons  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  duty  of 
obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty,  self-denial,  etc.,  best  bo  given  ?  How 
often  should  such  lessons  occur  ?  What  use  should  be  made  of  the 
Bible  in  our  schools  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher,  in  his  entire  treatment  of  his  pvpils^  be 
rigidly  honest  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the  praotioe 
of  calling  only  upon  the  best  pupils  in  public  examinations,. or  of  «o 
assorting  the  questions  that  no  failures  may  oeour?    How,  in  yonr 
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opinion,  nuty  a  public  examination  be  honeotly  conduoied  t  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  a  teaoher  thoald  ezpoae  publicly  pnpiLi  detected 
in  falsehood  ?  What  course  do  you  take  to  cultivate  truthfulness  in 
your  pupils? 

OiTiZBNftHiP.-^oWfaat  is  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  instruct- 
ing our  youth  in  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citisens  J  How  can 
sttoh  instruction  best  be  imparted  t  How  may  a  deeper  reverence  for 
taw  and  rightful  authority  be  oultivatod  ?  Why  should  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  be  impressed  upon  all  ?  How  may  the  pupils  in  our  com- 
mon schools  best  be  instructed  in  American  History  7 

*  Primaet  iNSTRUOTiON.'^What  mental  faculties  are  first  de- 
veloped ?  What  is  the  natural  order  in  which  the  other  faculties  are 
developed  7  In  what  respects  should  primary  methods  of  instruction 
differ  from  adult  methods  ?  Why  should  primary  instruction  deal 
largely  with  concrete  knowledge?  Why  should  we  teach  little 
children  ideas  before  the  words  that  represent  them  7  Processes  be- 
ibre  rules  7 

What  do  you  understand  by  < object  lessons'  f  How  may  a  child 
be  taught  on  the  principles  of  object-teaching  to  count  and  to  add 
numbers  7  Why  should  the  child's  first  lessons  in  geography  be  given 
i^rally  rather  than  from  books  7  Should  these  lessons  relate  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  or  to  facts  within  the  child's  observation  7 

Whai  book-lessons  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  assigned  to  children 
under  eight  years  of  age  7  Why  should  oral  instruction  be  made 
prominent  in  teaching  young  pupils  7  What  lessons  should  be  given 
orally  7  What  skte-ezeroises  should  be  daily  provided  for  7  Why 
nhould  drawing  receive  daily  attention  7 


Many  a  teaoher  of  excellent  scholarship,  and  of  good  ability  to 
oontrol  a  school,  who  ean  manage  any  unruly  boy,  fails  to  win  success 
in  teaching,  simply  from  a  want  of  benevolence,  of  interest  in  his  pu- 
pils. He  always  maintains  the  attitude  of  a  master.  He  governs 
ssell,  but  be  fktls  to  win  any  kindly  interest,  to  draw  ftom  his  pupils 
Any  token  of  their  love.  He  drives,  but  he  can  not  lead.  Disci- 
pline rniyst  be  maintained  in  school.  Whenever  a  bad  boy  refuses  to 
obey,  he  must  be  compelled  to  obey.  He  must  obey.  He  must  sub- 
mit But  this  ^Euroise  of  ihemasMr's  authority,  to  be  suocessfml, 
t  be  bvl  hrarely  eaer«iiid. 
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AN    ECHO    FROM    OERMAKT. 


Ibtke Editor qf  (he N.r.  THbmu: 

Sib: — I  have  just  received,  from  the  author,  by  the  last  Bremen  steamer,  the 
poem  of  which  I  send  yoa  the  following  translation.  As  an  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy with  oar  great  struggle,  of  enthusiastic  rejoicing  over  our  success,  and  of  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  deeper  political  questions  which  we  shall  yet,  with  God's 
help,  solve,  I  think  it  has  a  more  than  literary  value.  This  must  be  my  apology, 
in  offering  for  publication  a  poem  privately  communicated  and  containing  some 
personal  allusions.  Batau  Tatlob. 

Oedarcnift,  Mav  9,  1886. 

VICTORY. 
[To  B.  T.  SDd  M .  T.,  on  reoelvlng  the  news  of  the  captnre  of  Richmondl,  on  Eartar  Morning.] 

RiomiOND  fallen  I    Lo,  victorious, 
See,  at  last,  the  Union  stand  I 
Broken  by  her  blows  of  thunder 
Sinks  the  vile  Rebellion's  hand. 
Broader  light  is  breaking, 
Easter  hymns  awaking  — 
Hail  the  resurrection  of  a  land. 

Te  with  Titan-force  have  struggled 
For  the  Highest  and  th^  Best ; 
Hark  I  the  tongues  of  earth  salute  ye. 

North  and  South  and  East  and  West; 
And  the  Spring  is  wreathing, 
Bud  and  blossom  breathing. 
That  your  war-worn  heroes'  brows  be  drest 

Home  shall  Btarch  those  gallant  0oldi«c8| 

(Each  a  peaceful  citizen  I) 
Lay  the  harness  by,  and  labor 

Freer,  stronger,  manlier,  then : 
But  in  song  and  story 
Long  shall  live  their  glory 
Who  have  bled  to  free  their  fellow  mea  1 

You,  my  friends,  your  wound  forgetting, 

Proudly  on  the  triumph  look, 
Hioogh  in  fire  and  storm  of  battle 
God  your  hero-brother  took. 
He,  so  loved  and  cherished, 
Hath  not  wholly  perished — 
Shinea  his  name  in  Freedom's  golden  book ! 
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Europe  lies  io  glimmering  twilight, 

Half  in  dawning,  half  in  night  — 
But  your  arms  uplift  the  hammers 

Which  shall  forge  her  sword  aright 
See !  the  sparks  are  burning ! 
Bee  the  glow  returning, 
Soon  to  bathe  her  hills  in  morning  light  I 

Float  aloft,  thou  starry  banner  I 

In  the  sunrise  float  unfurled  ! 
Lead  the  holy  wars  of  Freedom 
To  release  the  groaning  world  ! 
Till  the  Word  is  spoken  — > 
.Every  fetter  broken  — 
Ancient  Wrong  from  every  fortress  hurled  t 

Take  my  song,  0  Friends  beloved  I 

This  the  truth  it  would  avow  — 
That,  in  yours,  Tex  Pbopls's  Futubi 
Lifts  its  grand,  victorious  brow ! 
O'er  the  severing  Ocean 
Flows  a  new  devotion 
To  your  banner.  Freedom's  emblem  now  I 

Da.  fans 


DO     N»T      CROWD      YOUR      PUPILS. 

And  still  they  gased,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  oould  carry  all  he  knew. 

Thibi  are  two  ways  of  crowding  pnpils :  by  urging  them  to  pur- 
sue too  many  branches  at  a  time ;  or,  if  they  have  but  few  studies,  by 
assigning  lessons  of  too  great  length.  Many  teachercr  are  seised  with 
an  insane  ambition  of  for  ever  hurrying  classes  througli  the  books.  If 
University  Arithmetic  is  taken  up,  a  few  months  only  suffice  to  find 
Dr.  Blimber  and  his  precious  crew  spasmodically  phwing  their  way 
among  the  roots  and  rocks  of  Promiscuous  fizamples.  The  senseless 
man  has  got  it  into  his  head  that,  because  he  is  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
that  term,  or  because  the  ierminu"  of  the  school-year  is  approaching, 
it  will  look  as  though  his  labors  are  marked  by  a  proper  phililosophy 
and  finish,  if  his  successor  finds  the  boys  and  girls  just  ready  to  turn 
the  last  leaf. 

Now  the  whole  thing  is  so  nonsensical  that  it  is  scarcely  neceasaiy 
to  spend  a  moment  in  discussing  its  absurdity.     And  yet^  all  over  the 
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oonntry,  teaobera  are  ibond  following  this  minoiu  aystem.  They  aro 
80  aoxions  to  have  their  schools  appear  advanced,  that  the  tender 
minds  are  harried  from  the  elementary  branches  before  they  are  right- 
ly grounded  in  them,  and  driven  by  forced  marches  through  the  high- 
er studies  at  an  age  not  competent  to  grasp  their  principles.  In  such 
treatment  there  is  no  discipline,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  intellect 
is  not  prepared  to  investigate  the  subject-matter  brought  before  it.  Toa 
might  as  well  expect  a  mere  child  to  enjoy  the  glorious  pictures  of 
the  Louvre.  Investing  a  boy  with  the  cloak  of  an  Agassis  will 
never  make  him  a  naturalist.  The  ears  of  the  ass  will  always  pro- 
trude from  the  skin  of  the  lion. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  too,  the  season  $honld  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  the  mercury  rises,  youthful  energy  sinks.  The  same 
amount  of  labor  that  would  unduly  excite  the  childish  brain  in  the 
summer  may  be  performed  with  ease  when  the  custom  is  invigorated 
by  northern  blasts.  June  is  here  now  with  her  genial  skies.  Open 
the  windows,  and  let  the  south  wind,  balmy  with  roses,  cool  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  the  child  shut  out  from  the  green,  sunny  joys  of  valley 
and  woodUnd.  Ood  is  daily  giving  the  summer  panorama  tints  of 
richer  beauty ;  let  the  dear  young  hearts  rejoice  in  the  prospect 

w.  w.  B. 


WENDELL    PHILLIPS    ON    THE    MARTTR    PRESIDENT. 


The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  address  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston : 

''  God  shows  this  terrible  act  to  teach  the  nation,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  the  terrible  foe  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  But  for  this  fiend-* 
ish  spirit,  North  and  South,  which  holds  up  the  rebellion,  the  assas- 
sin had  never  either  wished  or  dared  such  a  deed.  This  lurid  flash 
only  shows  us  how  black  and  wide  the  cloud  from  which  it  sprung. 

'<  And  what  of  him  in  whose  precious  blood  this  momentous  lesson 
b  writ  ?  He  sleeps  in  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  whose  fetters  God 
commissioned  him  to  break.  Give  prayers  and  tears  to  the  desolate 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  but  count  him  blessed  far  above  the  crowd 
of  his  fellow  men.  [Fervent  cries  of  '  Amen  \]  He  was  permitted 
himself  to  deal  the  last  staggering  blow  which  sent  rebellion  reeling 
to  its  grave;  and  then,  holding  his  darling  boy  by  the  hand,  to  walk 
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the  stareets  of  its  rarrendered  capital,  while  hia  aan  dnmk  in 
and  thankBgiving  which  bore  his  Dame  to  the  throne  of  Ood  in  every 
form  piety  and  gratitude  coald  invent,  and  then  to  seal  the  aare  tri- 
umph of  the  canae  he  loved  with  his  own  blood.  He  heard  the  first 
notes  of  coming  jubilee,  and  found  his  name  in  everj  one.  Who 
among  living  men  may  not  envy  him  f  Suppose  that  when,  a  boy,  he 
ioated  on  the  slow  current  of  the  Mississippi,  idly  gasing  at  the  slave 
upon  its  banks,  some  angel  had  lifted  the  curtain,  and  shown  him  that 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  he  should  see  this  proud  empire  rocked  to 
its  foundation  in  the  effort  to  break  those  chains,  should  himself 
marshal  the  hosts  of  the  Almighty  in  the  grandest  and  holiest  war 
Ohristeodom  ever  knew,  and  deal  with  half-reluctant  hand  that  thun- 
derbolt of  justice  which  would  smite  that  foul  system  to  the  dust-— 
then  die,  leaving  a  name  immortal  in  the  sturdy  pride  of  one  race  and 
the  undying  gratitude  of  another, — would  any  credulity,  however 
sanguine,  and  enthusiasm,  however  fervid,  have  enabled  him  to  be- 
lieve it  ?  Fortunate  man  I  He  has  lived  to  do  it  1  [Applame.]  God 
has  graciously  withheld  him  from  any  fatal  misstep  in  the  great  ad- 
vance, and  withdrawn  him  at  the  m<Mnent  when  his  star  touched  its 
zenith,  and  the  nation  needed  a  sterner  hand  for  the  work  Ood  gives 
it  to  do. 

''  No  matter  that,  unable  to  lead  and  form  the  nation,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  only  its  representative  and  mouthpiece ;  no  matter  that, 
with  prejudices  hanging  about  him,  he  groped  his  way  very  slowly 
and  some  times  reluctantly  forward ;  let  us  remember  how  patient  he 
was  of  contradiction,  how  little  obstinate  in  opinion,  how  willing,  like 
Lord  Bacon,  *  to  light  his  torch  at  every  man's  candle  \  With  the 
least  possible  personal  hatred,  with  too  little  sectional  bitterness,  often 
forgetting  justice  in  mercy:  tender-hearted  to  any  misery  his  own 
eyes  saw,  and  in  any  deed  which  needed  his  actual  sanction,  if  his 
sympathies  had  limits,  recollect  he  was  human,  and  that  he  welcomed 
light  more  than  most  men,  was  more  honest  than  his  fellows,  and  with 
a  truth  to  his  own  convictions  such  as  few  politicians  achieve.  With 
all  bis  shortcoming,  we  point  proudly  to  him  as  the  natural  growth 
of  democratic  insUtutions.  [Applause.]  Coming  time  will  put  him 
on  that  galaxy  of  Americans  which  makes  our  history  the  day-star  of 
the  nations, —  Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin^  Jefferson,  and  Jay. 
History  will  add  his  name  to  the  bright  listy  with  a  more  loving  claim 
on  our  gratitude  than  either  of  them.  No  one  of  those  was  called  to 
die  for  his  cause.  For  him,  when  the  nation  needed  to  be  raised  to 
its  last  dread  duty,  we  ware  prepared  for  it  by  the  baptism  of  hia 
blood." 
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PITBLIO     LIBRARIES     IK     EUROPE. 


Changing  tlie  scene  from  Edinburgh  to  this  magnificent  collec* 
tion  of  books,  I  am  moved  to  devote  a  part  of  this  letter,  at  least,  to 
the  princely  accommodations  which  England  makes  for  all  the  students 
of  the  world  who  may  visit  her  for  purposes  of  research.  There  are 
many  noble  libraries  in  Europe;  hardly  any  great  capital  is  destitute 
of  one  which  in  magnitude  and  value  far  eclipses  the  finest  col- 
lections yet  made  on  our  shores.  Yet  these  collections  vary  so 
much  from  each  other  in  working  efficiency,  that  they  have  only  the 
name  of  library  in  common.  What  a  step  it  is  from  this  British-Mu- 
seum Library,  free  to  use  as  the  air  of  heaven,  to  that  of  the  Vatican^ 
where  each  book  has  its  own  box,  in  which  it  remains  immured  till  it 
perishes  of  dry  rot,  unproductive  and  utterly  useless;  no  hands  but 
those  of  a  chosen  few  allowed  to  touch  it,  no  eye  allowed  to  look  upon 
it.  Even  Paris,  so  open  in  other  collections  to  the  use  of  the  world, 
is  close  in  the  reserve  which  it  puts  upon  the  imperial  library.  Ber- 
lin does  better,  so  do  Dresden  and  Munich;  but  none  of  them  com^ 
pare  with  the  British  Museum.  You  drop  a  letter  of  application  to 
the  director,  state  the  department  in  which  you  wish  to  prosecute  re- 
searches, forward  under  the  same  cover  a  banker's  note  or  one  from 
some  known  man,  merely  indorsing  your  good  faith,  and  in  two  days 
the  card  of  admission  is  sure  to  come.  No  books  are  ever  taken  away ; 
you  must  read  within  the  library ;  but  this  makes  you  almost  certain 
that  every  work  you  need  will  be  found  at  once. 

Library  of  the  British  Museum. —  Years  ago  Washington  Ir« 
ving  sketched,  in  his  delightful  way,  the  old  reading-room,  and  pio^ 
tured  the  faces  and  the  occupations  of  the  men  who  were  buried  in 
their  researches  and  their  book-making.  But  now  th€  scene  is  all 
changed,  and  that  new  reading-room,  which  is  far  more  worth  seeing 
than  the  house  of  lords  at  Westminster,  has  been  reared  and  is  open 
to  the  use  of  a  grateful  public.  Full  accounts  of  this  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  room  have  been  given  in  our  American  journals,  but 
not  to  the  extent  precluding  my  own.  It  is  circular,  and  forms  a 
dome,  the  span  of  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
even  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  St.  Peter's  alone  surpasses  it 
How  high  it  is  I  can  not  say;  judging  by  my  eye  as  I  sit  here,  it  is 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  point  where  the  walls  begin  to 
arch  toward  the  summit  of  the  dome.  From  the  floor  to  that  summit 
24 
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oan  Dot  fall  short  of  a  hundred  feet.     The  light  is  all  admitted  from 
the  roof. 

Conveniences  of  the  Readino-Room. —  Now  let  me  try  to  pic- 
ture the  arraDgemeot  of  the  tables.  At  the  centre  of  the  circle  which 
forms  the  floor  is  a  hub,  so  to  speak,  about  twenty  feet  across,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ledge,  where  the  assistant  librarians  sit  and  receive  the 
applications  for  books.  Outside  of  this  there  are  two  concentric  ta- 
bles, under  which  are  deposited  the  great  catalogue.  These  tables 
are  broken  at  three  or  four  places,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  from 
the  central  da!s  to  the  main  body  of  the  hall.  Outside  of  the  exterior 
of  these  two  ring-like  tables  the  tables  for  readers  begin,  and  shoot 
away  to  the  circumference  of  the  room  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  At 
this  circumference  is  the  library  of  reference,  containing  all  such 
books  as  maps,  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  20,000  in  number.  The  ta- 
bles for  readers  are  adapted  each  to  sixteen  persons,  about  five  feet 
being  reserved  to  each.  You  can  not  see  your  vis-a-vis,  as  the  table 
is  parted  in  the  middle  by  a  partition,  not  of  a  single  plank,  but  hol- 
low and  about  six  inches  through.  This  rises  about  a  yard  above  the 
table,  and  through  it  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  is  thrown  into  the 
room.  No  other  arrangement  could  possibly  have  shielded  each  so 
well,  and  so  well  and  so  uniformly  have  warmed  all.  There  are  sev- 
enteen of  these  tables,  and  under  each  there  is  a  pipe  for  hot  air  for 
the  feet.  Fastened  into  this  partition  and  at  convenient  bight  is  a 
rack  for  pens  and  ink;  at  the  lefl  and  at  the  right  of  the  rack  are  the 
most  convenient  bookholders  I  have  ever  seen^  which,  by  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  contrivance,  bring  whatever  large  works  you  may  be 
consulting  exactly  at  the  distance  and  the  range  which  suit  you  best. 
In  one  word,  the  arrangement  is  perfect.  I  do  not  see  a  single  detail 
which  could  be  remedied.  Your  chair  is  roomy,  leather  stuffed,  and 
moat  comfortable.  The  table  is  leather-covered  and  exactly  adapted 
fbr  writiag.  Paper-cutters  and  blotters,  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  study, 
are  provided  for  all.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  preparation  reseoH 
bUttg  leather,  and  footsteps  fall  noiselessly  upon  it  It  is  a  luxury  to 
Mtidj  here^  indepetident  «f  the  vast  stores  of  material  in  the  greal 
library^  close  by,  of  half  a  million  volumes. 

The  CataLoque. —  One  word  aa  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  in  manu- 
script, and  is  kept,  as  t  said,  under  the  ring-like  tables  which  surround 
the  librarian's  dais.  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  how  large  it  is.  Each  vol- 
ume is  of  the  size  of  a  merchant's  ledger :  and  how  many  of  these 
)iuge  folios  do  jou  think  there  are?  There  are  eleven  hundred  and 
llfey-flve  I    Hiere  are  a  hundred  and  sixteen  devoted  to  the  letter  H 
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alone.  Under  such  words  as  ^  Bible  '  and  '  Shakspeare  *  there  are 
several  thousands  of  entries.  And  yet  it  is  so  thoroughly  systemat- 
ized that,  if  you  know  the  full  name  of  an  author,  you  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  proceeding.  In  applying  for  a  book  you  have  to  write  the 
number  of  the  shelf  where  it  is  to  be  found,  the  title,  size,  place  and 
date  of  publication.  A  half  an  hour's  waiting  puts  the  book  before 
you. 

Thus  much  for  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  There 
are  seats  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  students,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally well  occupied.  One  would  think  there  would  be  mure,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  accommodations  are  equal  to  the  demand.  Busy  men  come 
and  go,  and  pay  no  regard  to  each  other  and  to  each  other's  work. 
At  this  moment  there  are  students  both  on  my  right  and  left,  each 
hard  at  work  over  their  large  volumes,  bnt  I  know  not  what.  I  only 
know  that  I  myself  am  looking  up  the  whole  literature  of  Syrian  and 
Arabian  travel,  and  my  own  task  alone  is  what  engages  me.  But  let 
no  reader  of  mine  ever  come  to  London  and  neglect  to  look  in  at  this 
British- Museum  reading-room.  The  museum  itself,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent collections  in  all  departments  of  science  and  art,  he  will  of  course 
not  pass  by ;  but  next  in  interest  to  the  collections  of  ancient  statuary 
and  the  autograph  letters  of  England's  greatest  men,  collected  under 
this  roof,  the  most  interesting  sight  of  all  is  the  noble  reading-room. 

Mudie'8  Circulating  Library. —  On  Oxford  street  and  hard  by 
is  Mudie's  Circulating  Library,  itself  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Loring  is  fond  of  calling  himself  the  ^  Boston  Mudie', 
but  it  is  at  a  vast  remove  that  he  stands.  Mndie  buys  up  whole  edi- 
tions; in  some  cases  he  has  engaged  2500  copies  of  a  forthcoming 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions  in  publishing,  how  many 
copies  Mndie  will  take.  For  two  guineas  a  year  one  can  take  out  four 
volumes  at  a  time  and  exchange  them  at  pleasure.  He  dees  not  sup- 
ply London  alone,  but  clubs  all  over  England.  It  is  one  of  tha 
greatest  private  institutions  in  the  world,  and  has  been  slowly  built 
up  by  Mr.  Mudie  from  a  little  affair  in  1842  to  its  present  magnificent 
proportions  in  1866. 

I  meant  to  give  you  some  sketches  of  notable  men  whom  I  have 
seen  and  met  in  London,  but  my  letter  is  full  without  it,  end  perhaps 
quite  as  well  filled.  Nothing  has  interested  me  more  in  this  city  than 
what  i  have  described  in  this  letter :  perhaps,  my  kind  readers,  there 
is  nothing  fresher  on  which  I  could  write.  So  all  the  greetings, 
though  late  in  the  wishing,  of  the  New  Year  to  you,  and  God  grant 

that  it  be  happy  all  its  way.  LettorlnSprlagllrtd  lUpabUoan. 
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DESCRIPTIVE       GEOGRAPHY 


This  branch  of  geography  is  of^eQ  neglected  by  the  teacher,  aod 
regarded  by  the  scholar  as  dry  and  UDiDteresting,  when  it  might  be 
made  the  most  attractive  of  studies.  How  often  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  spent  in  memorizing  the  names  of  towns,  islands,  capes,  ipoun- 
tains,  etc.,  without  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
eductions  aod  modes  of  life  in  those  localities :  an  error  as  great  as  it 
would  be  to  learn  the  names  of  historical  persons  from  an  index,  with- 
out learning  any  thing  of  their  character  and  achievements.  And 
when  the  descriptive  geography  found  in  text-books  is  committed  to 
memory,  how  often  is  it  without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  terms 
^employed.  How  well  I  remember  my  old  lessons,  and  how  I  used  to 
jawn  over  the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of  the  various  divisions 
of  Europe  or  some  other  country.  One  answer,  I  found,  would  hit  the 
climate  nearly  every  time  —  "The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious"; 
though  what  salubrious  meant  I  had  no  more  idea  than  a  Hottentot, 
or  why  some  parts  of  a  country  should  be  mild  and  others  cold.  It 
was  only  after  years  of  study  and  thought,  after  school-books  were 
laid  aside,  on  the  relations  which  the  contour  of  the  earth  and  water 
and  their  winds  and  tides  sustain  to  climate,  soil  and  productions^ 
and  these  again  to  its  inhabitants,  that  the  '  science  of  the  earth '  be- 
came a  fascinating  study.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  geography 
should  ever  be  *  dry '.  Let  the  teacher  commence  with  the  scholar's 
jown  atate  and  our  own  Union,  and  proceed  over  the  world,  getting  all 
possible  aid  from  text-books,  but  vitalizing  the  knowledge  by  oral  de- 
scriptions (to  be  afterward  drawn  from  each  scholar),  traveling — as  it 
were  —  over  the  globe,  viewing  its  contour,  its  scenery,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  various  forms  of 
government,  and  the  scholar  will  know  something  of  the  earth,  and 
(what  is  better)  will  long  to  know  more.  I  have  tried  this  method, 
and  many  others  have  tried  it,  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  who  teach 
geography.  Books  are  being  remodeled  and  written  on  an  improved 
plan ;  bat  books  ean  not  contain  all,  nor  adapt  instruction  to  all  classes. 
The  teaeher  must  bring  the  countries  under  consideration  before  the 
pupil :  show  them  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France;  the  fiery  Vesuvius; 
the  Chinese  wall ;  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  ;  the  gigantic  forests  of 
Brazil;  the  Esquimaux  in  his  hut;  the  African  in  his  palm-shaded 
tent ;  the  Norwegian  in  his  snow-shoes ;  the  Arabian  on  his  faithful 
steed  or  patient  camel.     Tell  them  of  rice-growing  on  the  Nile;  the 
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silk  maDufactnres  of  France;  the  cottOD -fields  of  Alabama;  the  iron- 
works of  Sheffield ;  the  copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior;  of  the  rare 
animals  of  Australia ;  the  tropical  fruits  of  Africa ;  or  the  strange 
races  that  inhabit  South  America.  There  is  not  a  country  or  province 
of  which  a  narrative  would  not  please ;  and  even  the  islands  of  the 
sea — Sandwich,  Java,  Cyprus,  St.  Helena,  Juan  Fernandez, —  are 
they  not  all  laden  with  interest?  Some  times  a  name  may  be  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  memory  by  giving  its  origin  and  signification. 
Thus,  Holland  (hollow-land)  refers  at  once  to  its  low  situation;  Ven- 
ezuela to  the  Venice-like  villages  built  out  on  Lake  Maracaybo.  Who 
that  know  the  meaning  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  will  forget  the  silver- 
mines  along  its  shores  ?  And  how  much  of  poetical  interest  is  added 
to  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Calcutta  by  the  oriental  meaning —  *•  Gate  of 
Tears  *,  and  *  Landing-place  of  the  Goddess  of  Time ' ;  or  to  Winne- 
peseogee — *  The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit'.  With  older  pupils  — 
if  the  subject  be  Spain,  tell  them  of  its  ancient  wars,  and  its  rock  de- 
fense; if  Germany,  of  the  Reformation ;  if  Arabia,  of  Mohammed 
and  his  religion ;  if  India,  of  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen ;  if 
Italy,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  modern  struggles  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  now  cradled  in  Italians  lap. 
Weave  history,  mythology  and  travel  into  a  simple  story,  and  from 
the  four-year-old  on  the  low  front  seat  to  the  full-grown  student  with 
bearded  cheek,  all  will  listen  with  breathless  eagerness,  and  will  go 
home  to  remember  and  talk  of  the  visions  they  have  had,  through  a 
half-opened  door,  into  this  great  world  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  next 
day  they  will  prove  to  you  that  your  time  was  not  lost :  they  will  have 
something  new  to  tell —  "My  grandpa  sailed  to  England";  "My 
ma  has  a  watch  made  in  Geneva  "  ;  or  "  My  pa  lived  in  Sweden,  and 
said  thus  and  so  of  that  country  and  its  customs". 

There  can  be  no  more  effectual  way  of  'waking  up  mind'  than 
this;  and  this  is,  after  all,  what  we  teachers  are  trying  to  do;  and  if 
'thought  is  the  friction  of  ideas',  let  us  keep  these  ideas  in  motion, 
and  thereby  awaken  that  thought  which  shall  be  to  the  mind  what 
the  waves  are  to  the  ocean,  a  sure  preventive  of  stagnation.      B.  M. 


It  is  not  work  that  kills  men  ;  it  is  worry.  Work  is  healthy.  You 
can  hardly  put  more  on  a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  is  rust  upon 
the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the  machinery,  but 
the  friction.  Fear  secretes  acid,  but  love  and  trust  are  sweet 
juices. 
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MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITB. 
-Poflt-Offlee  Addren— <*No.  56  Park  AveDne,  Chicago.*' 


Solutions. — 4.  "  A  given  cylindrical  vessel,  filled  with  water,  is 
placed  with  its  hase  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  angle  of  inclination  to  which  the  plane  must  he  raised  hefore  the 
vessel  will  fall,  the  water  heing  at  liberty  to  overflow  its  top.  The 
base  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sliding,  but  not 
from  tipping  when  the  plane  is  incIiDcd/' 

History. — -This  problem  was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Daniel 
Kirkwood,  at  present  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  he  published  it  in  the  Cambridge  Miscellany^  page  1G8. 
Another  number  of  the  Miscellany  was  never  published,  and  the  so- 
lution of  Prof.  K.'s  problem  was,  consequently,  not  published.  Mr. 
Kirkwood  at  the  time  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  definite  solution, 
and  in  1860  he  communicated  the  problem  to  the  July  number  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mathematical  Monthly.  No  solution  was  pub- 
lished. About  three  years  ago  I  obtained  the  following  solution,  which 
Prof  K.  says  is  correct.  It  will  be,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  first 
'  solution  made  public.  The  solution  is  by  no  means  elementary,  though 
not  extremely  difficult. 

Solution, —  For  convenience  of  reference,  we  will  premise  the  fol- 
lowing integrals,  which  any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Calculus 
can  easily  verify.     Taking  x  between  the  limits  -(-r  and  — r,  we  have 

=l^r*[3].     ^=3.14169 as  usual. 

We  must  in  the. first 
place  find  the  coordin- 
ates of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  The  formulae  | 
given  by  writers  on  Stat- 
ics for  finding  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  solid 
are  ( see  Todhuntefs 
Analytical  Statics,  Art. 
128),- 


[It  will  be  seen  that  our  engraTer  needs  to  ttady  angles.] 
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_     fffx^ydz  ^_fffydxdydz  .     fffzd^ydz 

•—  fffdxdydz  -L^J'  S'—  fffdxdydz  -L^J'  ^  fffdxdy'dz  -L^J' 

These  integrals  are  to  be  taken  between  the  proper  limits,  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  ascertain.  Let  PQ  be  a  horizontal  plane^  and 
ABOD  a  section  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  (which  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  without  weight  in  this  solution,  though  it  is  easily  solved  when  its 
weight  is  taken  into  consideration),  at  the  point  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium ;  that  is,  on  the  point  of  upsetting,  IX'C  being  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Let  O  be  the  origin  of  rectangular  coordinates,  and  0  the  centre  of 
gravity,  whose  coordinates  are  x,  jr,  iy  as  in  [4],  [5],  and  [6].  The 
equation  of  the  cylindrical  surface  is,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  base, 

x'+y'=r*...[7],  aad-^+^+Y=l---W  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  equation  of 
the  plane  WG,  or  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  limits  of  z  must  be 

derived  from  [8],  and  are  0  and  c[l— — — |-)---P].     The  limits  of 

y  and  z  are  derived  from  [7],  and  are,  for  y,  +>/»^'^"  and  — |/fCr?; 
and  forx,  -\-r  and  — r.  ThQ  fffdxdydz  between  the  above  limits  is 
the  solid  contents  of  the  water,  and  is  evidently  equal  to  the  cylinder 
ABC'iy,  00'  being  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  part  lyO'D' 
is  equal  to  the  part  CO'C.     Gall  that  solid  V  ;  then 

between  the  above  limits.     We  thus  see  that  c=00'.    fffxdxdydz^=. 

fffzdxdydz  =  ^ffdxdy  ( 1— f— ^)'  =  ^ffdxdy  (l_^_?f + 

—   2    V+iF+46V- 

In  iotegratiog  we  have  used  the  int^rals  [1],  [2],  [3],  atd  the 
limits  aboTe  pointed  out  Those  also  give  fxdx-^i*—jf=^,  which  we 
also  used.     We  now  have  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

G,  i=-£-[ll].  ?=-£•••  [12],  i=|-  (l+^+^)  -[IS]- 
%  and  y  have  the  negative  sign,  since  the  integration  shows  that  thej 
are  estimated  in  the  negative  direction. 
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We  must  now  find  the  value  of  a  and  b.  For  this  purpose  let  z=:Q 
in  [8].  If  we  continue  the  planes  D''C  and  AB,  in  the  directions  Qjy 
and  BAy  till  thej  intersect,  the  line  of  intersection  will  he  where  jsr=0. 
Let  N  he  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  D"C  and  AB,  and  put 
ON=R.  With  0  as  a  centre  and  with  the  radius  R,  describe  a  cir- 
cle.    The  equation  of  this  circle  will  he  a;'-|-y*=R'...[14],  in  which 

X  and  y  will  coincide  with  x  and  y  in (--^=1...[15],  where  the 

circumference  of  the  circle  intersects  the  plane  AB,  of  which  [15]  is 
the  equation.  If  now  we  make  y=0  in  [14]  and  [15],  we  have  from 
[15]  x=a,  and  this  value  of  a;  in  [14]  will  give  a=±:R;  and  bj 
making  x=iO  in  the  same  equations,  we  find  6=+R.  We  will  use 
the  negative  sign.     We  must  now  fiod  R. 

Let  h  be  the  original  hight  of  the  water,  =:BC.  Let  the  angle  ABP 
=^,  =  CO'C,  =BNC.  We  hence  see  that  ON  =00'XcotBNC,  or, 
R=c.cot^...[16].     We  now  have  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 

.     ^  r'tan*    _        .  r'tan^  c  (^  .  r*tan'*\     _,^_ 

gravity  G,  ^=+"4^,  y=  +"4^,  -^yV+^W^)-^^^^' 

The  line  OH  is  equal  to  |/(  ?+  y),=^'^°°^^^  ....[18].      Now  put 

h  —  c  =  V,  =  CC,  =  rtan^i,   and  OH  =  i  (suppose)  =— ^--,    *  = 

yf^+i)'       ^^^  ^^^  ^  =  GH,  HB  =  OB  — OH,  =  r  — i,= 

rf  1— -|^J,  and  the  angle  BGH=t-      Hence  HB  =  GH.tant, 

r —  i=  «tan4».     From  this  we  have  r (  1 J—  j  =  -^  f  ^+ 2"*") » 

sincec  =  A-t;,r(l--j^J  =  --^(l+^^^^^ 

( — "7a-_XT  ^\  *°^  r«(4A  — i4:y2v)  =  2A»t;-~4Ai;'  +  3t;«,  and 
8t;«— 4At?«  +  (2A»+iq:72r*)t;=4Ar*...[19].  From  this  equation  v 
can  be  found  when  r  and  h  are  given.  To  illustrate,  let  r=2,  A=10 ; 
then  3i;*— 40i;»+221.65684i;=160.     This  equation  has  one  real  root, 

equal  to  0.841,  and  two  imaginary  ones.     tang4»=---= 0.4205,   ^  = 

22°  48'.  DAVID  TROWBRIDGE. 

ButoTy  N.  r.,  MaatOi  90, 1886. 

Problems. — 13.  A  stick  of  timber  is  12  inches  square  at  one 
end,  6  inches  at  the  other  end,  and  20  feet  long.  How  long  a  piece 
must  be  cut  off  the  smaller  end  to  contain  one  cubic  foot  ?        F.  H. 


or 
or, 
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14.  A  boy  bays  30  apples  at  the  rate  of  2  for  8  cents,  and  afterward 
he  buys  30  more  at  the  rate  of  3  for  2  cents.  He  sells  the  whole  of 
them  for  1  cent  apiece.     Explain  how  he  loses  5  cents  in  the  operation. 

15.  The  area  of  a  plane  triangle  is  60  acres  aod  70}  perches;  the 
perpendicular  from  the  yertical  angle  divides  that  angle  in  the  ratio 
of  8  to  4,  and  the  base  into  two  segments  differing  by  126  perches. 
Bequired;  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  ABTEMA8  MABTIN. 

[The  problems  in  the  May  number  should  have  been  numbered  11  and  12,  in 
stead  of  8  and  9.] 


HURRY 


Foreign  visitors  speak  of  the  quick  movements  and  the  thin^  sharp 
faces  of  American  bankers  and  financiers.  Bnt  the  reckless  haste 
which  perhaps  characterizes  us  as  a  people  is  seen  in  our  educational 
as  well  as  our  financial  cicles.  In  the  latter  we  mark  some  good  and 
some  evil  results,  but  these  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  training,  to  vary  an  old  proverb, —  Mf  hurry  comes  in 
at  the  door,  knowledge  goes  out  at  the  window '.  Most  minds  develop 
slowly,  if  they  develop  well.  A  genius  like  Pascal,  who  can  work  out 
Euclid  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  write  on  Conic  Sections  at  sixteen,  is 
found  only  here  and  there.  From  the  age  of  six  years  to  that  of  six- 
teen, an  ordinary  mind  needs  all  the  time  commonly  given  to  study 
to  grasp  firmly  the  elements  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
taught  in  our  schools.  Three  years  longer  are  surely  needed  to  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  the  use  of  those  elements.  And  then  the  college 
or  university  should  teach  the  scholar  the  higher  paths  of  learning, 
and  send  him  forth,  not  indeed  finished,  but  perfectly  furnished^  by 
constant  practice  of  his  powers,  to  take  his  stand  among  those  who 
can  benefit  the  world  by  literary  labor.  In  this  way  a  nation  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  ranks^of  letters  by  the  ability  of  her  scholars. 

But  what  is  the  course  too  often  pursued?     At  six  the  child  goe» 

to  school, 

*<  With  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
UnwiUiogly''; 

at  twelve  he  'prepares  for  college';   at   fourteen  he  enters    the 
university ;  at  eighteen  he  takes  his  profession ;  and  at  twenty-one 
takes  charge  of  our  souls,  our  bodies,  and  our  quarreb. 
25 
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The  last  seveii  jean  are  surely  the  most  important  of  all ;  bat  for 
three  of  theae  the  mind  of  'Young  America'  most  be  devoted  to 
the  chosen  profession,  so  that  four  years  only  are,  in  fact,  given  for 
much  development.  We  contend  that  the  fruit  of  this  hurry  is  to 
lower  the  grade  of  general  scholarship.  We  see  one  out  of  twenty 
distinguished  for  literary  attainments,  while  in  England  and  Germany 
a  much  greater  proportion  is  found.  And  the  difficulty  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  elevating  the  entrance-requirements  of  college  and  uni- 
versity to  correspond.  With  some  six  or.  seven  exceptions,  our  col- 
leges graduate  men  who  stand  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  graduates  of 
Eton  and  Rugby.  In  stead  of  the  literary  training  for  four  or  five 
years  which  the  English  boy  then  gets  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  ouV 
boys  plunge  into  the  law  or  medical  school.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  condition  of  things  lowers  our  grade  in  the  rank  of  scholars.  The 
facility  with  which  our  learned  professions  are  gained  crowds  them 
full.  Lawyers  without  a  brief,  physicians  without  patients,  clergy- 
men without  charges, —  the  land  is  full  of  them.  We  believe  that  but 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  land  —  its  wondrous  growth  and 
constant  change, —  this  surplus  of  professional  men  would  be  more  ap- 
parent here  than  in  any  other  country. 

Few  realize  the  value  of  the  years  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
for  preparation.  It  is  true,  the  smart  boy  may  do  great  things  in  his 
profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  he  never  can  leave  the  mark 
he  might  have  made  if  he  had  waited.  He  never  can  go  into  those 
deeper  channels  of  thought,  where  lie  the  pearls  which  will  bear  a 
value  for  ever.  The  mind  must  have  a  longer  training  than  we  now 
give  it.  Money  may  be  made  quickly  while  the  flow  of  petroleum 
continues,  but  literary  attainments  can  not  be  gained  without 
the  '  midnight  oil '.  Now  and  then  a  Minerva  comes  into  the 
literary  world,  fully  armed  from  birth.  But  those  who  are  of  more 
human  mould  must  wait  to  brace  their  armor  on,  to  learn  the  use  of 
sword  and  shield,  to  study  the  ways  of  war.  Thus  the  good  soldier  is 
found,  and  thus  the  good  scholar.  Erasmus  again  and  again  wished 
that  students  would  keep  in  mind  a  single  motto,  Festina  lenie.  We 
must  heed  such  advice  now  in  this  racing  age,  or  lamentable  epi- 
taphs will  have  to  be  graven  on  many  stones,  for  the  future  to  pon- 
der, where  otherwise  might  be  inscribed,  *Hic  jacet  an  American 
scholar'.  For,  though  it  is  not  described  in  medical  dictionaries, 
this  morbid  activity,  '  Hurry ',  is  with  Americans  a  chronic  disease, 
and  its  victims  in  seholastie  walks  are  innumerable. 

Amerioui  Ednofttftonml  Monthly. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Frkbdmxn. — Through  the  kindness  of  W.  M.  Scribner,  Esq.,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  the  *  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Preedmen,  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  for  the  year  1864  \  Against  the  theory  that  the  colored  race  have  not  the 
capacity  to  receive  an  education  this  report  is  a  complete  and  triumphant  argu- 
ment It  is  interesting  from  the  instances  of  patient  labor  and  heroic  determin- 
ation which  it  narrates ^n  the  part  of  teachers.  We  give  place  to  extracts, 
showing  the  past  educational  condition  of  the  colored  race,  what  has  been  done 
for  iheir  improvement,  and  foreshadowing  what  may  be  accomplished  for  them 
in  the  future. 

Cdored  SchooU  in  New  OrUans.-^When,  in  April,  1862,  the  guns  of  Farnigut 
transferred  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  rebel  to  national  rule,  no  such  thing  aa 
a  '  Public  School '  for  colored  children  was  found  in  the  schedule  of  the  con- 
quest. No  such  thing  had  ever  existed  in  the  Crescent  City.  Even  that  portion 
of  the  colored  population  who,  for  generations,  had  been  wealthy  and  free,  were 
allowed  no  public  school,  although  taxed  to  support  the  school-system  of  the  city 
and  state.  Occasionally  a  small  donation  was  made  from  the  public  fund  to  a 
school  for  orphans,  attached  to  the  Colored  Orphans*  Asylum.  The  children  of 
the  free  colored  people  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  known  as  *  Creoles', 
generally  of  French  or  Spanish  extraction,  when  not  educated  abroad,  or  at  the 
North,  or,  from  fairness  of  complexion,  by  occasional  admission  to  the  white 
schools,  were  quietly  instructed  at  home,  or  in  a  very  few  private  schools  of  their 
class.  Even  these,  although  not  contrary  to  law,  were  really  under  the  ban  of 
opinion,  but  were  tolerated,  because  of  the  freedom,  wealth,  respectability  and 
light  color  of  the  parents,  many  of  whom  were  nearly  white,  and  by  blood,  sym- 
pathy, association,  slaveholding,  and  other  interests,  were  allied  to  the  white 
rather  than  to  the  black. 

For  the  poor  of  the  free  colored  people  there  was  no  school.  To  teach  a 
slave  the  dangerous  arts  of  reading  and  writing  was  a  heinous  offense,  having, 
in  the  language  of  the  statute,* '  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordination  among  the 
servile  class,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  or  by  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court'. 

In  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  a  few  of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  poorer 
class  learned  to  read  and  write.  Cases  of  like  proficiency  were  found  among 
the  slaves,  where  some  restless  bondsman,  yearning  for  the  knowledge  that, 
some  how,  he  coupled  with  liberty,  hid  himself  from  public  notice,  to  con  over,  in 
secret  and  laboriously,  the  magic  letters.  In  other  cases,  limited  teaching  of  a 
slave  was  connived  at  by  a  master  who  might  find  it  convenient  for  his  servant 
to  read.  Occasionally  the  slave  was  instructed  by  some  devout  and  sympathizing 
woman  or  generous  man,  who  secretly  violated  law  and  resisted  opinion,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  humanity. 

A  single  attempt  had  been  made  to  affbrd  instruction,  through  a  school,  to  the 
poor  of  the  colored  people,  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  a  student  of  Antioch 
College,  who,  with  her  husband,  both  poor  in  money,  came  to  New  Orleans  in 
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December,  1858,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  teach  colored  people.  So  many  and 
great  were  the  obstacles,  that  Mrs.  Brice  was  unable  to  begin  her  school  until 
September,  1860.  At  that  time  she  opened  a  *  school  for  colored  children  and 
adults',  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Perdido  streets.  The  popular  outcry 
obliged  her  to  close  the  school  in  June,  1861.  Subsequently  receiving,  as  she  be- 
lieved, a  divine  intimation  that  she  would  be  sustained,  Mrs.  Brice  again  opened 
her  school  in  November  following,  near  the  same  place ;  afterward  removing  to 
Magnolia  street,  on  account  of  room.  Under  Confederate  rule,  she^ras  repeatedly 
'  warned  *  to  desist  from  teaching.  The  gate-posts  in  front  Df  her  house  were  covered 
at  night  by  placards,  threatening  *  death  to  nigger-teachers '.  When  forced  to 
suspend  her  school,  Mrs.  Brice  stole  round  at  night,  especially  on  dark  and  rainy 
nights,  the  more  easily  to  elude  observation,  to  the  houses  or  resorts  of  her  pupils, 
and  there  taught  the  eager  learners,  under  every  disability  of  mutual  poverty, 
often  of  sore  need,  in  face  of  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  possible  death. 
Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  our  forces,  her  school  was  preserved  from 
further  molestation,  rather  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  army  than  by  any  di- 
rect action ;  for  so  timid  or  prejudiced  were  many  of  our  commanders,  that  long 
after  that  time  General  Emory  sent  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Conway,  to  admonish 
him  not  to  advocate  publicly  the  opening  of  schools  for  colored  children,  as  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  I  The  school  of  Mra  Brice  continued  to  thrive,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  under  the  Board  of  Education,  in  whose  employ  she  is  now  an 
efficient  and  honored  principal.  ^ 

The  advent  of  the  federal  army  weakened  slavery,  and  suspended  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  its  bloody  code,  and  a  few  private  teachers  began  to  appear,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  strong  desire  of  the  colored  people  for  instruction. 

Board  of  Educaium  for  Freedmm. — General  Order  No.  88,  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  was  issued  by  Major-General  Banks,  on  March  22d,  1864.  That 
order  created  a  *  Board  of  Education  for  Freedmen,  for  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  with  power  to  establish  common  schools,  employ  teachers,  erect  school- 
houses,  regulate  che  course  of  studies,  and  have  generally  the  same  authority  that 
assessors,  supervisors  and  trustees  have  in  the  Northern  States,  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  and  conducting  common  schools*.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is 
stated  to  be  '  for  the  rudimental  instruction  of  the  Freedmen  of  the  Department^ 
placing  within  their  reach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  give  greater  intel- 
ligence and  value  to  labor '. 

In  spite  of  a  state  of  war,  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  prejudice  or  passion,  of 
all  obstacles  and  disabilities,  so  really  vital  is  this  system  of  instruction,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1664,  after  but  nine  months'  existence,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  sustaining,  in  successful  operation,  95  schools,  with  162  teachers  and 
9671  pupils — being  an  average  monthly  increa^e  of  10  schools,  16  teachers,  and 
850  pupils.  In  addition,  the  number  of  colored  adults  of  both  sexes  receiving 
instruction  in  night  and  Sunday  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  is  over 
aooo 

Difficulties  aUendinnthe  Sstablishnefii  of  Country  SchooU.—li  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  establishing  these  schools  in  the  country  parishes. 
The  parish  Provost  Marshals  were  directed  to  seize  and  turn  over  to  the  Board  all 
buildings  designated  by  our  agents  as  essentia]  to  the  schools,  taking  care  not  to 
incommode  or  irritate  any  one  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Cabins,  sheds, 
unused  houses,  were  appropriated,  roughly  repaired,  fitted  with  a  cheap  stove  for 
the  winter,  a  window  or  two  for  light  and  air,  a  teacher  sent  to  the  locality,  the 
neighboring  children  gathered  in,  and  the  school  surted.  In  some  of  the  parishes, 
60  ereat  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  boarding-places  for  our  teachers — not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  agents  and  Provost  Marshals  —  that  a  special 
order  or  circular  letter  was  published,  by  which  many  of  the  teachers 
were  provided  with  temporary  homes.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  in  a  de- 
sirable locality  for  a  school  it  is  wvpo$sibU  to  obtain  boarding  for  the  teachers. 
In  such  cases  &  weather-proof  shelter  of  some  kind  —  very  poor  at  best — is  ob- 
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tained,  some  simple  fttraiture  provided,  and  a  teacher  Bent  who  is  willing  to 
undergo  the  priTations  —  often  hardships — of  boarding  herself,  in  addition  to 
the  fatigues  of  her  sobool.  Compelled  to  live  on  the  coarsest  diet  of  oorn-bread 
and  bacon  ;  often  no  tea,  coffee,  butter,  eggs,  or  flour ;  separated  by  miles  of  bad 
roads  from  the  nearest  provision-store ;  refused  credit  because  she  is  a  negro- 
teacher,  unable  to  pay  cash  because  the  government  is  unavoidably  in  arrears; 
subject  to  the  jeers  and  hatred  of  her  neighbors;  cut  off  from  society,  with  un- 
frequent  and  irregular  mails ;  swamped  in  mud  —  the  school-shed  a  drip,  and 
her  quarters  little  better ;  raided  occasionally  by  rebels,  her  school  broken  ap 
and  herself  insulted,  banished,  or  run  off  to  rebeldom ;  under  all  this,  it  is  really 
surprising  how  some  of  these  brave  women  mansge  to  live,  much  more  how  they 
are  able  to  reader  the  service  they  do  as  teachers. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  our  agents,  the  assistance  of  the  Provost  Marshals, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  teachers,  many  of  these  schools  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  but  for  the  freedmen  themselvea  These,  fully  alive  to  all  that  is  be- 
ing done  for  them,  gratefully  aid  the  teachers  from  their  small  store,  and  mount 
guard  against  the  enemy  of  the  schools,  whether  he  be  a  rebel,  a  guerrilla,  or  a 
pro-slavery  professed  unionist  skulking  behind  the  oath. 

InMlances  of  Privatum  and  PeriL — In  a  parish  some  distance  from  New  OrleanSi 
a  building  was  procured,  an  energetic  teacher  sent,  scholars  gathered,  and  the 
work  begun.  The  first  week  brought  no  report.  It  came  subsequently,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Arrived.  Found  a  place  to  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Khool-shed ! 
Dreadful  people,  dirty  and  vulgar,  but  the  best  I  can  do.  Went  about  gathering 
scholars, —  have  forty.  Did  well  enough  till  it  rained,  since  then  have  walked 
three  miles  a  day,  ankle-deep  in  thick  black  mud  that  pulls  off  my  shoes.  No- 
thins  to  eat  but  strong  pork  and  sour  bread.  Insulted  for  being  a  '  nigger-teacher \ 
Can^t  buy  any  thing  on  credit,  and  have  n't  a  cent  of  money.  The  school-shed 
has  no  floor,  and  the  rains  sweep  clean  across  it,  through  the  places  where  the 
windows  should  be.  I  have  to  huddle  the  children  first  in  one  corner  and  then 
in  another  to  keep  them  from  drowning  or  swamping.  The  Provost  Marshal 
won^t  help  me.  Says  'he  do  n't  believe  in  nigger-teachers  —  did  n't  'list  to  help 
them'.  The  children  come,  rain  or  shine,  plunging  through  the  mud  —  some  of 
them  as  far  as  I  do.  Pretty  pictures  they  are.  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  it  will  ever 
stop  raining,  I  can  get  along." 

Who  ever  has  attempted  to  march'  through  the  adhesive  mud  of  this  delta, 
under  a  Louisiana  rain-storm,  will  realize  the  accuracy  of  that  report  It  is  one 
of  a  score. 

Another  class  of  obstacles  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  country  teacher:  **I  have,  in  vain,  attempted  to  form  a  night-school. 
I  never  dared  take  more  than  two  pupils,  because  some  of  the  oflicers  are  so  op- 
posed to  the  instruction  of  negroes.  One  used  to  let  his  dogs  loose  after  supper 
to  bite  the  night-scholars,  till  I  told  him  I  would  kill  them  if  they  bit  my  pupil& 
A  great  many  would  come  to  night-school,  only  they  are  afraid." 

Jiaidt. — A  Provost  Marshal  reported  a  large  number  of  children  in  one  locality 
in  his  parish,  but  no  school,  and  very  little  possibility  of  establishing  one,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  residents  and  the  proximity  of  the  rebels. 

We  resolved  to  try  it  A  young  lady  born  in  Louisiana,  late  of  slaveholding 
associations,  agreed  to  attempt  the  opening  of  the  school.  She  managed  to  lo« 
cate  herself  in  the  district,  and  then  began  her  missionary  visits  to  collect  the 
children,  alone,  on  foot,  through  mud  and  dust,  rain  and  heat,  to  the  several 
plantations.  She  succeeded  in  assembling  seventy  scholars,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
protests  of  opposers,  that  they  were  either  under  or  over  the  age.  Her  school 
flourished  until,  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  rebels,  the  small  FederU  force  was 
captured  or  expelled,  the  post  robbed,  one  of  our  best  men  killed,  the  school 
scattered,  and  the  teacher  driven  to  New  Orleans.  She  reported  to  the  Board 
and  was  offered  a  situation  in  the  city.  ** Oh  no,^  said  she,  with  spirit,  "I  can 't 
kwe  my  little  obiidreD*    I  'm  goug  back  with  the  flag.**    The  flag  went^  and  the 
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teaeher  with  it  At  the  last  aeoount  she  had  reiaaerobled  sixty  of  her  papils, 
and  was  doing  well. 

In  another  instance,  a  sehool  had  been  established  by  consent  of  the  manager, 
upon  the  plantation  of  a  gentleman  of  northern  extraction,  said  to  be  a  Unionist, 
but  who,  to  some  extent,  is  an  absentee  proprietor.  Upon  his  return  he  com- 
plained of  the  school,  and  demanded  its  removal.  By  a  singular  coincidence  in 
time  with  this  demand,  the  rebels  visited  the  plantation.  The  principal  of  the 
school,  a  brave  woman,  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  New  Orleans,  states  with 
positiveness,  of  her  own  knowledge,  that  the  rebels,  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
visit,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  planter,  possibly  in  conformity  with  the 
Christian  injunction,  *  love  thine  enemies '.  They  came  to  the  school,  warning 
the  teachers  to  desist  from  *  nigger-teaching ',  and  were  about  to  enforce  their 
warning.  The  teacher  defied  and  shamed  them,  so  that  they  left  On  a  day  or 
two  following  they  returned,  broke  up  the  school,  borrowed  a  buggy,  captured 
the  teachers,  and  prepared  to  leave  with  them  to  Dixie,  amid  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  general  acclamation  of  the  lady  spectators.  The  more  timid  of  the 
two  teachers  was  alarmed  and  distressed,  but  the  Principal  chided'  her  companion 
for  her  fears,  and  vented  her  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  cowardly  ruffians  in  no 
measured  terms.  Laughing  at  her  spirit,  they  ordered  the  girls  into  the  buggy 
and  set  out,  a  black  man  driving,  and  a  Confederate  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
riding  on  either  side  of  the  vehicle.  The  colored  people  were  greatly  agitated  at 
the  prospect  of  the  rebels'  taking  their  teachers,  and  gladly  obeyed  the  Principars 
injunction  to  *ring  the  bell 'and  alarm  our  pickets.  The  sympathizing  and 
vigilant  Africans  had  already  sent  a  messenger  to  the  pickets,  but  he  was  stopped 
and  ordered  back  by  some  body.  Many  threats  were  made  by  the  rebel  officers 
against  the  negro  driver  for  his  tardy  pace,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
hasten.  When  some  miles  on  the  way,  and  nearing  the  rebel  pickets,  the  brave 
eirl,  who  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  seeing  the  case  hopeless  and  rescue 
Impossible  except  by  delay,  and  happening  to  observe  a  weak  spot  in  the  har- 
ness, snatched  the  lines  from  the  driver's  hands  and  struck  the  horse  smartly. 
His  sudden  start  broke  the  harness.  During  the  delay  and  the  hard  swearing  of 
the  rebel  officers,  our  pickets  came  up  with  the  pnrty,  the  rebels  escaping.  The 
teachers  were  restored,  the  school  removed  from  the  domain  of  the  loyal  planter 
to  a  confiscated  plantation  near  by,  where  it  has  since  been  raided  and  broken 
up,  possibly  by  the  same  influence.  The  teachers  aver,  and  can  not  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  rebels  raided  the  school  and  captured  them  by  collusion 
with  the  planter,  whose  hostility  to  negro  education,  and  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
gress, may  have  induced  him  to  outstep  the  easy  barrier  of  guan  loyalty. 

While  the  teachers  in  the  city  and  towns  are  not  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
annoyance  and  outrage,  they  are  still  the  objects  of  scorn  and  vituperation  from 
many  of  their  early  friends,  who  refuse  to  recognize  them  on  the  street,  and 
place  them  under  the  social  ban  for  accepting  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  pay  of  the  teachers  is  sixty  dollars  per  month,  varying  to  seventy  dollars, 
jand  as  low  as  fifty  dollars,  in  exceptional  cases  of  more  or  less  capacity  and 
pierit 

In  our  efforts  now  making  to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  schools  in  their  educa- 
tional character,  we  are  some  times  driven  to  the  displacement  or  rejection  of  worthy 
meo  and  women,  who  have  every  claim  upon  us  for  continuance  or  acceptance, 
but  the  essential  one  of  being  equal  to  the  rising  demands  of  the  schools. 
In  such  cases^  there  is  nothing  left  for  ns  to  do  but  regard  as  paramount  the  edu- 
cational intereats  committed  to  our  hands. 

Bmplm/merU  of  Sautham  Wornen. —  The  cases  cited  and  many  others  have 
seemed  to  justify  the  Board  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  expressed  in  a  previous 
report,  and  since  adhered  to  -«-  that  of  employing,  not  exclusively,  but  mainly. 
Southern  women  as  teachers.  They  undersund  the  negro.  They  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  people.  Their  Southern  origin  and  education  fit  them 
to  «ombat  the  prejudices  of  their  former  friends  and  associates  against  negro 
education.  If  these  women  are  willing  to  forego  the  hatred  of  race,  the  hostility 
of  easte,  the  prejudice  of  education ;  if  they  are  ready  to  bear  the  jeers  and  oon- 
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tempt  of  friendfl  and  kindred,  and  the  practical  ezalusion  from  ciroles  that 
hitherto  haye  received  them  gladly,  surel j  thej  are  entitled  to  the  first  eon* 
sideration.  Therefore,  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixfcytwo  teachers  in  the  em^ 
ployment  of  the  Board,  in  December  last,  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  of  Southern 
origin,  thirtj-two  from  the  West  and  North.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  select  the 
most  capable  and  worthy,  but  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  those  whose  loyal 
antecedents  and  consequent  suffering  from  the  rebellion  entitle  them  to  sympathy 
and  aid.  Whenever  colored  teachers,  with  the  requisite  ability,  have  presented 
themselves,  we  have  made  no  distiliction  whatever. 

Coat  of  Iiuftruciion. — The  average  monthly  expense  of  instructing  each  pupil  is 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  or  eighteen  dollars  a  year.  It  may  be  safely  questioned  if 
BO  great  an  advantage  and  so  speedy  a  return  was  ever  before  realized  by  any 
people,  from  a  like  outlay.  It  is  as  great  to  the  white  as  to  the  black.  If  this 
liberated  population  is  to  fetnain  among  us,  as  they  surely  will,  by  their  right, 
and  our  need,  then  it  is  the  interest  of  the  state,  and'  of  society,  that  they  should 
not  be  kept  in  ignorance,  to  swell  the  vice  and  pauperism  that  are  the  turbid  is^ 
sue  of  that  stagnant  pool. 

Oharaeierixties  of  the  Pujnlt. — The  pupils,  as  a  class,  are  orderly,  industriob^t 
and  easily  governed.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful  for  any  interest  and  kind- 
ness shown  to  them.  It  is  the  testimony  of  our  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
both  white  and  colored  schools,  that  these  children  do  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  white  in  the  activity  of  the  most  of  their  faculties,  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  knowledge.  They  are  quick-witted,  excelling  in  those  branches  that  ex- 
ercise the  perceptive  and  imitative  powers  and  the  memory,  while  they  are  slower 
in  arithmetic,  and  in  studies  that  tax  the  reasoning  power  —  probably  from  a 
hereditary  dormancy  of  those  faculties  under  the  long  night  and  cruel  weight  of 
slavery^ , 

A  marked  characteristic  of  these  children  is  their  genuine  delight  in  learnings 
and  the  heartiness  with  which  they  repeat  their  exercises.  Music  is  fhe  natural 
expression  for  their  spirits;  the  song  never  flags  for  want  of  voices.  Some  of 
their  own  irregular  and  plaintive  melodies  fall  from  their  lips  with  a  strange, 
deep  pathos.  They  are  also  natural  actors  and  natural  orators.  They  read  and 
declaim  with  ease,  and  just  expression.  They  are  quick  in  responding  to  the  pa- 
thetic, as  they  are  keen  in  discerning  the  ludicrous.  Recently,  we  had  twenty- 
four  hundred  of  them  in  *  Hotre's  Circus*  at  one  time.  Fottr-^fths  of  theth  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing.  Some  of  the  performers  said,  afterward,  that  they 
never  had  a  more  appreciative  audience  —  one  that  seemed  to  know,  by  intuittoUf 
where  the  laugh  should  come  in,  and  where  tiie  applause.  One  of  the  clotrns 
veritored  Upon  a  stale  joke  about  '  rain  from  the  surrounding  black  clouds  \  but 
It  fell  heavily  and  almost  in  silence  at  the  feet  of  an  audience  just  realltingf  that 
they  have  a  natural  right  to  be  black  without  reproach. 

Another  habitude  of  these  colored  children  is  their  care  of  books  and  school' 
furniture.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  Toung-America  lawlessness  so  common 
on  Caucasian  play-grounds.  The  walls  and  fences  about  the  colored  schools  are 
not  defaced,  either  by  violence  or  vulgar  scratching.  They  do  not  whittle  or  ply 
the  Jack-knife  at  the  expense  of  desks  and  benchds.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  imagination  of  these  juveniles  is  genersilly  incorrupt  and  pure,  and  from  the 
two  most  prevailing  and  disgusting  vices  of  school-ehildren,  profanity  and  ob- 
scenity, they  are  singularly  free. 

Infkieiuse  ofihA  iSrAoo^.— The  beneficial  infiuence  of  these  schools  is  not  limited! 
to  the  pupils.  The  children  go  from  the  school-room  to  their  homes  as  instructors. 
One  of  the  immediate  and  visible  results  is  upon  the  colored  adult  and  hie 
household,  in  the  increase  of  family  respect,  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and 
thrift,  and  generally  and  in  equal  degree  in  those  good  effeots  that  like  tnflueaees 
have  produced  upon  the  population  of  other  races. 

Another  almost  immediate  and  marked  influence  of  these  schools  is  seetfttpob 
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Um  white  people  {n  the  lenening  prejadice,  and  in  the  reluctant  admission  of  the 
African's  ability  to  learn,  and  his  consequent  fitness  for  places  in  the  world  from 
which  we  hayehitfaerto  excluded  him.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  parishes  where  we  have  heretofore  had  much  reslstanoe 
to  the  schools  maj  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement  It  is  the  more  condnsiTe, 
as  the  teacher  is  himself  an  educated  colored  man  from  the  State  of  Maine : 

**  Every  thing  works  harmoniously  now.  Even  the  small  planters  (Spanish)  are 
giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  present  disposition  of  afikirs,  going  so  far,  in  some 
cases,  as  to  ask  admittance  into  this  school.  I  have  now  some  half-dosen  of  the 
small  planters  who  come  to  my  night-school,  where  they  recite  on  the  same 
benches  with  the  freedmen.     This  I  consider  progress." 

Sooner  or  later,  from  these  influences  alone,  must  come  the  full  recognition  of 
the  colored  man. 

The  children  are  taught  exclusively  in  English.  Bound  by  the  strong  liga- 
ment of  a  common  tongue,  they  will  never  foster  the  subtle  enmity  to  natural 
unity  that  lurks  in  diversity  of  speech.  w. 

Mainb. —  We  have  just  received  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.    We  copy  from  the  report  the  following  statistics : 

PopaUtion  of  the  8Ute  In  IMO 028,800 

TaUuttion  of  the  State  in  1860 $104,714,108 

Namber  of  chUdren  between  fonr  and  tweaty^one  yean 286,240 

Jiterage  attendance  for  the  year 107,407 

Katio  of  attendance  to  whole  namber  of  scholars .40 

Bam  of  the  average  length  of  achooli  of  winter  and  rammer  in  weeks.....  20.8 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board $28.29 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  besides  board -,  2JL8 

School  money  raised  by  taxation 428,904.00 

Average  amount  raised  per  scholar 1.81 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  school  parpoees 887,100.72 

From  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  report,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
friends  of  education  in  Maine  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  They  have  established 
one  normal  school  during  the  past  year  and  have  appropriations  for  another. 
I^hese  will  prove  valuable  auxiliaries.  Hr.  Edward  P.  Weston,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  for  four  years,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  the  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone  from  the  Portland  High  School  Mr. 
Stone  had  been  fbr  a  number  of  years  in  the  High  School  at  Plymouth,  Mass. ; 
and  has  written  for  the  TMcher  over  the  signature  A.P.S.  We  know  that  he  is  a 
*  right  good  fellow  \  as  well  as  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher.  We  wish  him 
all  success  in  the  efforts  which  be  will  doubtless  make  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
school-teachers  of  the  state  above  that  of  the  day-laborer  in  the  field  or  the 
kitchen. 

LmooLV  National  Monttmknt. —  We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  educational  men  to  the  circular  of  the  Hon.  Superintendent  of  In- 
•taruetioo,  published  in  this  number  of  the  Teachgr,  No  patriot  can  for  one  mo- 
ttent  fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Lincoln  Monument.  And  as  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation is  so  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  country  that  neither  can  be  promoted  in 
the  highest  sense  without  the  advancement  of  the  other,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
perative upon  every  friend  of  schools  to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  green  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

SAitftoftir  TkinrBT,  the  author  of  *  Geology  for  Teachers ',  etc.,  has  been  ap. 

pointed  Professor  of  Natmral  History  In  Yassar  Female  College. 
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Vabtlahd.-^  With  the  adoption  of  a  cooatitiitoii  making  Maryland  a  tree  state 
all  the  educational  interests  in  the  state  have  received  a  great  impulse.  Thtf 
School  Journal  is  working  vigorously  for  the  good  cause, — to  make  the  eommoo 
schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that,  by  the  new  sobooMaw, 
the  Bible  is  excluded  from  the  school -room. 

Thx  Kansas  Educational  Joujuial  is  an  enterprising  moirtbly  published  at 
Leavenworth,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association^  and  edited 
by  H.  D.  McOarty  and  twelve  associates.  We  wish  it  every  snceess,  and  the 
highest  usefulness.  We  are  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  our  own  articles 
reprinted  in  the  Journal :  but  shall  we  be  considered  unreasonable  if  we  expect  to 
receive  credit  for  the  same?  *^A  poor  thing,**  says  Touchstone,  **but  mine 
own.** 

Unitersity  or  Michigan. —  Catalooub  for  1865. —  This  institation  has  risen  to 
the  highest  place  among  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in  our  country,  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  present  catalogue  gives  the  number  in  tbe  various  depart' 
ments  as  follows: 

Department  of  Llteratnre,  Science,  and  Aria ^ -...««......».......•«....... 271^ 

**  Medicine  and  Surgery 414 

«  uw aso 

Total  ia  tbe  University ^ MS 

It  is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  our  sister  state 
that  she  has  reared  an  institution  of  such  magnitude  In  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  time.  Would  that  all  the  donations  so  generously  made  by  Congress  for 
the  building  and  endowment  of  State  tfnivereities  had  been  so  well  husbanded  a» 
this  to  the  State  of  Michigan  seems  to  have  been  I 

The  Faculties  number  twenty-nine  professors  and  assistants; 

Thk  Botb  in  our  absence  last  month  did  the  editorial  with  some  freedom.  Of 
course  we  were  becomingly  incensed  at  the  'rummaging*  of  the  drawer  (where 
it  seems  they  found  several  things  that  we  knew  nothing  of),  and  haive  threatened 
that  if  they  do  it  twice  or  thrice  more,  and  do  it  as  well,  we  shall  put  the  }obupon 
them  as  a  permanency.  The  youngsters  are  exhibiting  a  very  proper  degree  of 
contrition,  and  we  have  good  hopes  of  theai. 

Ths  Propxrtt  or  Habvard  Collxox.—  Exclusive  of  buildings,  grounds,  libra 
ries,  etc.,  which  have  no  pecuniary  value  assigned  to  them,  the  property  is  classed 
as  follows : 

Fnnda  aiiproprlatad  to  the acsdeaiio  departmewl^ «^««......  I31S4400  14 

Scbolanhlpe. 184,248  81 

ProfetK>nhip  funde,  etc  860.660  77 

Ubmry  fnnde 89,606  60 

Law-«:hnol  fnnde ....^ ^ M,»43  68 

Obeervatory  fnnde .^ 112,688  31 

Tfaeologieal-ecbool  ftande 117,686  » 

Lawrence  eeleatifl04cbool  fUnds »..  176,087  17 

Medical^bool  fonds » ^ ^. 88,06»  M 

Miacellaneons  nedai  ftinds 642,011  40 

fondt  in  trnetfor  pnrpoeee  not  connected  with  the  College 10,881  72 

Total  property  In  fVindt ....» «.....» .41,772,076  iS 

AniMioao  Bdneatlonal  Monthly, 
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Niw  York  AoRiocrLTURAL  Collbqb. —  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  offered 
to  the  state  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  university  at  Ithaca,  requir- 
ing the  government  to  give  in  addition  only  the  land-fund  apportioned  by  Con- 
gress for -the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges.     The  offer  has  been  accepted. 

MiCHiOAN  Journal  of  Education. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Ruobaed^  That  we  dMin  it  the  iotereat  and  duty  of  this  Assocfatfon  to  ntablish  at  the  earliest 
practicable  da^  an  Educational  Periodical  tu  be  the  oiigan  of  the  Association  and  of  theedocational 
department  of  the  state. 

jBooiMd,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  with  powers  to  establish  snch  an  organ  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  form  they  shall  find  expedient 

Rtic^oecL,  That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  address  a  circular  to  leading  teachers  and  school- 
officers  of  the  state,  to  determine  whether  such  periodical  may  be  established  by  the  first  of 
January  next,  but  that  the  committee  be  not  empowered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  Association 
for  such  publication. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  our  national  affairs  and  the  fluctuations 
in  prices,  the  Committee  thought  it  not  best  to  begin  the  pubiicatipn  of  the 
Journal  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  resolutions;  but  now  that  the  insurgents 
have  been  defeated  and  captured,  the  rebellion  effectually  crushed,  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  consequent  return  of  prosperity  fully  assured,  it 
is  thought  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  enterprise  may  be  safely  com- 
menced ;  and  this  circular  is  issued  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  beginning  the  pub- 
lication of  a  State  Educational  Journal  on  the  first  of  October,  1865. 

It  DOW  rests  with  the  teachers  throughout  the  state  to  determine  whether  this 
long-neglected  work  shall  be  commenced. 

If  it  shall  appear  there  is  a  general  desire  to  have  an  Educational  Periodical, 
the  public  may  look  for  the  reappearance  of  the  Journal  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned. 

Communications  may  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  Niles. 


WILLIAK  H.  PAYNB, 
A.  S.  WELCH, 
E.  O.  HAVKN, 
JOHN  M.  GRfiGO&T, 
0.  HOSFORD. 
HiiM,  Mat  6^  1M6. 


Oommittae. 


National  Association.— By  a  letter  just  received  from  the  President,  Prof.  S. 
8.  Greene,  we  learn  that  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  not  determined.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  but 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  during  the  month  of  August  will  throw  such  a  tide  of 
travel  through  that  city  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  accommodation  to 
the  delegates.  w. 

Our  Advbrtising  Paoks. — We  call  attention  to  the  following  additional  adver- 
tisements in  the  Teacher : 

George  and  C.  W.  Sherwood,  118  Lake  street,  Chicago,  are  ready  to  furnish 
all  manner  of  school-houses  in  all  manner  of  ways.  This  is  an  active  and  enter- 
prising firm,  determined  to  be  outdone  by  none  in  their  line. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  offer  a  number  of  standard  works  of 
high  value  and  great  popularity. 

E.  H.  Butler  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  keep  making  Mitchell's  Geography,  Good- 
rich's History,  etc.  These  books  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  the  sales 
do  not  seem  to  diminish. 

J.  J.  Parsons,  of  IndianapoliB,  is  ready  to  furnish  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe, 
which  the  public  will  find  quite  aUradwe, 
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Henry  If.  Sherwood  is  aIbo  in  the  fomiture  line,  and  ehows  every  indication  of 
being  able  and  willing  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Andrews  &  Bigelow,  a  new  firm  in  the  school-fumiehing  business,  have  an  an- 
nouncement this  month,  which  all  interested  will  do  well  to  consult. 

In  the  last  Teather  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  School  at  the  Normal 
University  was  stated  to  be  210;  it  should  be  270.  The  whole  number  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Univeraitv  is  440. 


LOCAL     INIELLIOENCE. 


Lincoln  Tekb. —  On  Sabbath  morning,  May  14th,  being  just  a  month  after  the 
assassination  of  the  President,  a  memorial  tree  was  set  directly  in  front  of  the 
University  building,  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the  University  and  the 
citizens  of  Normal.  After  the  tree  had  been  set  in  place  by  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School,  religious  services  were  held  around  it  The 
exercises  were  singing, 

*<  Vrom  all  that  dwell  Mow  the  akiet " ; 

Prayer  by  Deacon  Brainard  Smith  ;  reading  of  Scriptures  by  President  Edwards ; 
singing, 

"Opprewlon  shall  not  always  reign"; 

brief  addresses  by  Professors  Hewettand  Metcalf ;  prayer,  and  after  the  singing  of 
*  America',  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  ex- 
ercises impressive.  The  tree  planted  is  a  beautiful  Norway  spruce  of  considera- 
ble size. 

Knox  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Oneida,  April  6th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th,  1865.  Wednesday,  the  first  day,  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers by  the  County  Superintendent  Thirty  were  examined,  ten  receiving  first- 
grade,  and  twenty  second-grade  certificates. 

Thursday  at  10  o'clock  a.h.,  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent    Religious  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Conyers,  of  Oneida. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee,  presenting  a  programme  of  exercises,  accepted 
and  approved. 

J.  Tompkins  appointed  Treasurer />ro  tern, 

Pres.  J.  T.  Dickinson  then  read  his  address.  It  was  a  brief  but  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher. 

Numeration  and  various  systems  of  Notation  were  discussed  at  some  length. 

Two  o'clock  P.M. —  Miss  F.  L.  Simpson  introduced  a  class  in  Geography,  from 
ber  school  at  Wataga. 

Discumoti  —  *  To  what  extent  should  the  language  of  the  text-book  be  commit- 
ted to  memory  ? ' 

Evening  Session  —  Baptist  Church. 

J.  H.  Knapp,  the  County  Superintendent,  read  a  report  which,  besides  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  embraced  the  statistics  of  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  county  for  the  year  commencing  October  Ist,  1863,  and 
ending  October  1st,  1864. 

The  County  Superintendent  has  spent  200  days  in  visiting  800  schools. 

Address  by  Rev.  C.  P.  West»  subject :  '  Education ;  the  Useful,  and  the  Use- 
less.' 

Second  day,  9  o'clock. — The  Association  was  called  so  order  by  C.  P.  West 

Normal  class  in  '  Reading '  by  Miss  H.  Crippen. 

Discusnon — Subject:  *  Emulation  as  an  Incentive  Effort' 

6.  Churchill  conducted  an  exercise  ia  *  Compound  PropprtioQ '. 
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2  o*elook  p.iL — B.  P.  Marsh  iatroduced  a  claas  in  Grammar  from  his  flchool. 

BsMy — By  Sara  M.  Barnes;  subject:  *  Primary  Teaobin^ * 

Discuflsion  oq  *  Emulation '  renewed. 

Exercise  in  Algebra  by  J.  B.  Roberts. 

Discussion  on  *■  Committing  to  Memory '  renewed.  Rey.  Mr.  Lewis  adyocated 
memorizing  the  text-book.  It  should  be  done  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
usual  in  our  schools.  All  in  professional  life  often  haye  occaaioo  to  quote  au- 
thorities. The  lawyer  must  quote  his  Blackstone,  the  physician  his  prescription 
book,  and  the  minister  his  Bible.  Great  interests  may  some  times  hang  upon 
absolute  accuratsy  in  a  quotation.  The  memory  should  be  trained  in  school  with 
this  in  yiew. 

H.  E.  Hitchcock  —  Education  has  two  ends  in  yiew:  one,  the  acquiring  of  in- 
formation ;  the  other,  the  cultiyation  of  correct  mental  habits.  The  latter  is  the 
more  important  The  memory  may  be  trained  to  retain  words,  or  to  retain  ideas. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important  The  lawyer  and  minister,  it  is  true,  must 
quote  words  accurately ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  their  professional  training.  The  best 
discipline  for  the  mind  is  that  which  enables  it  to  grasp  ideas  readily,  appropriate 
them,  and  then  give  utterance  to  them.  The  range  ofintelloctual  research  must 
be  yery  limited  to  him  who  attempts  to  memorize  eyery  thing  he  wishes  to  learn. 
Life  is  too  short  to  admit  of  one*s  plodding  through  science  and  literature  in  that 
way.  It  is  doubtless  profitable  to  oommit  to  memory  the  language  of  good 
authors  to  a  limited  extent. 

Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal,  who  had  entered  the  room  just  before  Prof. 
Hitchcock  arose,  was  called  out 

There  were  two  extremes  to  this  question,  either  of  which  it  is  wisdom  to  ayoid. 
A  prominent  educator  of  this  state  had  said  that  all  traditionary  learning  was 
comparatively  yalueless.  This,  perhaps,  expresses  one  extreme.  Words  are  the 
indispensable  tools  of  the  mind:  and  all  words  are  traditionary.  Ideas  are  the 
materials.  A  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  tools  and  possession  of  the  materials 
must  go  together ;  yet  if  one  spent  all  his  life  in  learning  words,  he  feared  he 
would  be  found  yery  deficient  in  materials.  Ideas  are  of  the  first  importance.  If 
the  idea  is  firmly  graspod  the  words  will  be  likely  to  come  ;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  happen  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  by  some  one  else  or  not. 

Giye  the  pupil  models,  and  then  require  him  to  do  the  work  himself 

Whateley  defines  eloquence  as  'the  natural  expression  of  one*s  own  thoughts', 
and  he  would  not  permit  his  students  to  commit  to  memory  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  for  the  purposes  eyen  of  declamation.  This  was  going  a  step  too  far, 
though  perhaps  in  the  right  direction.  Pres.  Edwards  concluded  by  saying  that 
Prof.  Hitchcock  had  nearly  expressed  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  He  agreed 
with  him  in  the  general  principles,  though  it  was  difficult  in  practice  to  define 
the  exact  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

Eyening  Session  — Baptist  Church. — The  eyening^was'occupied  with  an  address, 
and  remarks  by  Pres.  Edwards,  who  held  the  crowded  audieiice  in  the  closest  at* 
tention  for  an  hour  and  a  half  The  subject  of  the  address  was:  'The  Influence 
of  teaching  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher ;  or.  The  teacher  may  be  a  man. 

Pres.  Edwards  gaye  a  talk  of  about  twenty  minntes  on  the  philosophy  of  reci- 
tation, which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  profit  A  hearty  yote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Pres.  Edwards  for  hia  address ;  the  whole  audience  yot- 
ing  by  rising  to  their  feet 

Saturday,  0  o'clock. —  Deyotional  exercises  by  Geo.  Churchill.  A.  J.  Thomson 
4>elng  absent,  B.  P.  Marsh  was  invited  to  conduct  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

At  10  o^dock  a  dispatch  was  read  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  al- 
though, as  since  learned,  it  was  a  few  hours  premature,  it  was  received  with 
l^reat  applause 

L.  T.  Hays  introduced  a  class  from  his  school  at  Altona,  and  conducted  an  ex- 
ercise in  reading  and  vocal  culture. 

Miss  M.  A.  West,  in  place  of  an  object  lesson,  presented  the  claims  of  the 
ibrthcotting  Sanitary  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  made  a  rery  earnest  and  eflbctiye 
little  speeeh  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers. 

Geo.  ChurehiU  presented  the  soljeot  of  *AUigation '. 
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H.  £.  Hichcock  presented  the  following  report  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  res- 
olutions :  report  accepted  and  adopted : 

1.  Raoivedi  That  while  we  look  well  to  the  mental  deTelopment  of  our  scholars,  we  careftillj 
gaard  all  the  aTennes  to  their  hearts. 

2.  Ruolvedy  That  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  those  whowonld  discard  thestody  of  the  hlgbsr 
Bnglish  branches,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  as  not  practical,  for  we  believe  them  almost  in- 
dispensable  to  the  proper  deTelopment  of  the  mind. 

3.  Reaolved,  That  while  we  most  earnestly  condemn  the  doctrine  that  all  *tnulitiona]  knowl- 
edge should  be  ignored  ',  we  at  the  same  time  as  earnestly  disapprove  the  method  of  confining  thus 
pupil  to  the  wortU  of  the  authors,  and,  in  the  language  of  olden  times,  say  *  Medio  tutissimui  ibit.* 

&  Buolvedf  That  as  we  have  expressed  onr  sympathy  with  oor  country  In  her  hours  of  gloom, 
•o  now,  in  her  hours  of  glorious  triumph,  we  r^c4ce  with  her  with  Joy  unspeakable,  rendering 
thanks  to  the  God  of  battles  who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  and  to  the  brave  men  to  whom,  under 
heaven,  we  owe  the  triumph  of  this  hour;  and  that  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  do  ail  in  onr 
power  to  lessen  the  sufferings  they  have  endured  for  ns. 

The  whole  number  of  members  present  was  —  ladies  118;  gentlemen  26. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 

GmcAOO. — By  the  operation  of  the  new  charter,  the  old  Board  of  Education 
have  vacated  their  seats,  and  their  successors,  one  from  each  ward,  have  been 
inducted  into  office.  On  the  new  Board  are  a  few  men  who  have  served  in  that 
capacity  before,  but  the  number  is  chiefly  made  up  of  new  members.  Among  the 
latter  are  Geo.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  School, 
and  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Scammon  School, 
and  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  most  earnest  and  efficient  laborer  for  the 
cause  of  education.  The  Board  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  right  stamp,  and  under 
their  management  there  is  promise  of  many  needed  improvements  for  the  schools 
of  the  city,  which  we  hope  to  see  fulfilled.  In  many  instances  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  teachers  can  teach  their  pupils,  but  that  they  can  keep  themy  especially 
in  any  kind  of  order.  Think  of  from  150  to  180  pupils  under  the  care  of  a  single 
teacher,  and  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  pretty  thoroughly  robbed  of  its 
poetry. 

Superintendent  Pickard  has  been  reelected  for  the  next  year,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Board  appreciate  merit  and  are  disposed  to  encourage  faithful 
effort,  his  salary  has  been  raised  to  $3,000.  w. 

Hancock  County  Teachers*  Institute  convened  at  La  Harpe,  Monday,  April 
17th,  and  closed  its  semi-annual  session  Friday  evening,  April  21st,  1866.  Not- 
withstanding the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  were  present  fifty-six  teachers, 
who  participated  in  the  exercises,  and  others  who  occupied  side  seats  as  specta- 
tors The  towns  of  the  county  represented  by  their  teachers  at  this  convention 
are  Warsaw,  La  Harpe,  Fountain  Green,  Webster,  Dallas,  Appanoose,  Nauvoo, 
Sonora,  St  Mary's,  and  Sylvan  Dale ;  also  Blandinville  and  Tennessee,  McDonough 
county.  Drill  exercise  in  the  varioub  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
discussions  of  the  several  subjects  pertaii|ing  to  their  success,  occupied  the  time 
each  day. 

Few  teachers  present  at  this  session  of  our  County  Institute  will  care  soon  to 
foi^et  the  particularly  pleasant  meeting  at  La  Harpe. 

It  is  a  fact  meriting  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  education  that  the  *  profess- 
ion *  is  Mocking  up'.  When  fifty-six  teachers  of  Hancock  county  (and  the  larger 
Dumber  ladies)  manifest  such  respect  for  themselves  and  their  work  as  is  indicated 
by  their  presence  at  these  semi-annual  conventions,  there  is  an  assurance  that  in 
doing  all  they  can  they  will  be  doing  well.  It  is  a  trite  but  nevertheless  true  re- 
mark that  no  *live  teacher*  can  afford  to  absent  himself  from  such  meetings. 

The  attention  of  all  directors  and  patrons  of  schools  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  geneious  example  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Warsaw  public  schools  in 
allowing  their  teachers  the  first  week  of  the  summer  term  to  attend  the  County 
Institute. 

In  conclusion  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  doxolo- 
gy  sung  by  the  congregation.  The  Institute  was  then  acyourned  to  meet  the  last 
week  of  Augost,  1865. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,    £TC. 

Amended  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  with  Official  Dkcisions.  By  Newton  Bate* 
man,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  1 866. 
This  volume  will  be  found  very  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  free  schools  of 
our  state.  The  School  Law,  although  simple  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
states,  is  yet  so  varied  in  its  details,  and  the  opportunities  for  mistake  by  persons 
not  very  familiar  with  legal  matters  are  so  numerous,  that  a  book  of  this  kind, 
containing  the  law  and  explanations  of  it,  seems  absolutely  necessary.  Our  edu- 
cational jurisprudence  is  as  yet  quite  incomplete,  and  every  judicious  compilation 
like  the  present  is  a  help  in  fashioning  it  into  a  symmetrical  whole.  For  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  work  Mr.  Bateman  is  certainly  eminently  qualified  in  all  re- 
spects,— by  natural  endowments,  by  culture,  and  by  a  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  an  educational  officer  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  a 
great  state.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  by  teachers  and  school  officers  will 
prevent  innumerable  vexatious  blunders,  save  many  dollars,  and  prevent  much  of 
that  bitter  wrangling  so  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  school.  Let  it  be  univer- 
sally distributed  over  the  state. 

Fxlter'b  AaiTHMrriCAL  Analysis,  No.  2.  By  S.  A.  Felter,  A.M.,  Author  of  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  etc.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     Pp.  417. 

"We  have  received  the  above  book  through  the  kindnessof  Hiram  Hadlcy,  Esq., 
Richmond,  Indiana,  general  agent  for  the  publisher. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  ground  passed  over  in  Analysis  No.  1,  this  work 
proceeds  with  an  application  of  the  strictly  analytic  method  to  the  higher  rules 
of  the  science.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  book,  the  thoroughness  and  at 
the  same  time  simplicity  of  method  which  characterize  it  throughout  are 
especially  apparent.  The  student  must  not  only  comprehend  the  principles  pre- 
sented, but  he  must  thoroughly  master  them  by  furnishing  original  illustrations. 
Copious,  well  selected,  practical  examples  are  given  in  application  of  each  rule. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  frequently  call  out  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of 
previous  methods,  thus  serving  as  a  perpetual  review. 

In  the  arrangement,  the  author  has  adopted  a  plan  which,  though  not  strictly 
logical,  he  claims  to  be  simple  and  natural,  and  one  which  we  are  sure  will  easily 
introduce  the  student  to  the  different  steps  in  the  science.  The  series  of  arith- 
metics of  which  this  is  one  has  many  excellences  which  make  it  worthy  a  careful 
examination  by  teachers  and  educators.  w. 
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NATIONAL  LINCOLN   MONUMENT. 

Offick  State  SuFKRiNTKin)Eirr  Pubuc  Instruction,  Tluxois,  ) 
SpringfiOd,  May  16^  1866.  / 

To  Stati  StTPnxirTENDHTs,  OmcxRS,  TaACEXRS  AND  Pupils  or  tbb  Pcbuc  Schools  in  tja  Unitkp 

SVATKS: 

At  a  mMting  of  the  NAnONAL  Lnrcouf  Monument  AasociATiON,  held  In  the  City  of  Sprlnftfleld, 
lUiooia,  on  the  9th  io8t.«  it  wm  UDanimonsly  reaolTed  that  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Fablic 
Schools  in  the  Uoited  States  be  cordially  invited  and  rarneetly  requested  to  participate  in  th« 
movement  now  on  foot  to  erect  In  this  eity  a  National  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
oout,  late  President  of  the  Uoited  SUtes;  and  that  donattons  and  coiitribntions  be  made  for  that 
object,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Jane,  1866,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  by  all  the  Pnblio 
Schools  of  the  country  :  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  the  11th  Inst.,  the  nnderslgaed 
was  authorized  and  directed,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  carry  into  effiset  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  to  commnnlcate  the  Tiews  and  wishes  of  the  Aaso- 
olation  to  those  oonneotad  with  Public  Bdacation  throaghoot  the  Union. 
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In  pvTaaance  of  theforegolog  resolution  and  inftrnctlons,  and  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  piomptlogf 
of  my  own  feelingo,  which  are  in  warmest  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Association,!  would, 
In  this  manner,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  and  active  cooperation  of  all  State,  County  and 
City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Boards  of  Sducatlon,  School  Officers,  Principals,  Teachers  and 
Pupils,  connected  with  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  Union,  in  furtherance  of  this  patriotic 
enterprise. 

Let  an  opportunity  be  giren,  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  June  next  or  on  the  earliest  practicable 
day  thereafter,  to  every  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  to  testify, 
by  a  free-will  offering  of  such  sum  as  the  heart  may  prompt  and  ability  permit,  their  lorlng  r»> 
membrance  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  honor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  pledged  for  the  faithful  application  of  every  dollar  contrib- 
uted to  this  sacred  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  His  Kxcellency  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  is  President  of  the  Association ;  Ron.  James  H.  Beveridge, 
State  Treasurer,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association ;  and  the  other  state  officers  are  members. 
The  other  corporators  are  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Association  is  a  corporate  body,  having  organized  in  strict  conformity  with  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  under  adequate  bonds  for  tlie  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

These  particulars  are  given  because  all  who  contribute  have  a  right  to  know  to  whom  the  mon- 
ey is  paid,  and  what  are  the  guaranties  that  it  will  be  appropriated  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
honor. 

All  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge,  Treasurer  National  Lincoln 
Monument  Association,  Spriogflcld,  lUinoin,  who  will  immediately  acknowledge  receipt.  All 
irams,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  will  be  accepted  and  duly  acknowledged.  Itemittances  may 
be  made  by  letter,  draft,  or  otherwifie,  at  the  option  of  the  donor. 

Any  person  may  become  an  honorary  mcnibfr  of  the  Association  by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars 
to  its  funds,  which  will  entitle  him  to  an  appropriate  certificate  of  such  membership. 

The  schools  of  each  state,  connty,  city.  etc..  may,  if  desired,  procure  and  forward  n  suitable  block 
of  marble,  granite,  or  other  durable  material,  which,  if  approved  by  the  builders,  will  be  placed  in 
the  Monument  with  appropriate  inscription,  showing  whence  It  came  and  by  whom  contributed. 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  know,  in  after  years,  what  part  was  taken  by  the  schools  of  each  state, 
county,  city,  etc.,  in  this  memorial  work  of  love  and  duty.  To  this  end  it  is  requested  that  city  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  principals,  teachers,  and  all  local  school  anthorlties,  keep  a  record  of  their 
contributions  and  report  the  same  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  or  other  proper 
county  school  officers,  and  that  thoy  report  to  the  State  Superintendents  of  their  respective  states, 
and  they  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  see  that  due  credit  is  given  in  the  official  records  of  the  As- 
•ociation,  and  that  pn^r  recognition  is  furnished,  under  the  seal  of  the  Association,  by  eortiflcate, 
diploma,  or  otherwise.  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois  will  report  directly  to  the  undersigned. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  suggestion  will  meet  with  favor,  and  be  generally  carried  out. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  circular  to  do  mom  than  merely  to  indicate,  in  general  terms,  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  the  Association,  leaving  details  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Will  not  all  State  and  County  Superintendents  see  that  proper  steps  aro 
taken  to  have  collections  made  on  the  day  specified,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  and  to  secure 
the  active  inUTest  and  cordial  effort  of  all  teachers,  pupils,  and  friends  of  common  schools  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  ? 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  other  monumental  or  memorial  enterprises  have  been  or  will  be  inaugu- 
rated, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  God  speed  them,  every 
one ;  they  evince  the  universality  of  the  nation's  homage  to  the  exalted  worth  of  the  murdered 
President,  and  are  therefore  warmly  appreciated  by  this  Association,  which  desires  for  them  all 
the  most  complete  success.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  can  properly  be  but  ow.  No- 
Uonal  Monument,  and  that  it  should  be  reared  over  the  actual  resting-place  of  the  sacred  dost  of 
Lincoln.  This  Monument  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Association  to  build,  and  beneath  it  will  repose, 
till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  all  that  is  mortal  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  While  recognizing 
and  rejoicing  in  the  movements  elsewhere  to  embody  the  nation's  love  and  reverence  by  MemorifJ 
Arch  and  Institute.  Statue,  Obelink,  and  Cenotaph,  we  yet  deem  it  fit  and  proper  to  ask  the  whole 
nation  to  participate  in  the  erection  of  the  one  grand  structure  which  is,  for  all  time,  to  mark  the 
spot  where  lie*  the  body  of  Abrnham  Lincoln. 

Trusting  in  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  special  class  to  whom  this  circular  Is  addressed  in  the 
object  of  the  Association,  its  interests  are  respectftally  committed  to  them,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  they  will  at  once  institute  such  measures  in  its  behalf  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  that 
they  will  embark  in  the  enterprise  with  zeal  and  determination  commensurate  with  its  solemn  dig* 
nity  and  magnitude. 

It  seems  especially  fit  that  the  PidMe  >SbAooZ«  of  the  Union  should  bear  an  honorable  part  In  this 
grand  demonstration  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  wns  emphatically  the  Friend 
qfVu  PeopUy  from  whom  he  rose,  and  among  whom  was  his  own  early  lowly  home.  And  it  is 
tor  the  people,  not  for  a  class  or  caste,  not  for  a  privileged  few,  but  for  the  toiling  miirions,  fbr 
the  whole  people,  that  common  schools  exist  in  the  United  States.  They  are  the  People's  Colleges, 
n  prime  necessity  of  a  republican  government:  and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  to  the  writer,  "The 
mightiest  enemy  on  earth  to  de.spotiKm  and  tyrannies  of  every  name."  At  another  time,  after 
his  first  election  to  the  Presidency,  he  said  to  me :  "  Look  well  to  the  public  schools,  they  can  do 
more  than  I  for  the  safety  of  the  Union." 

It  is  to  do  honor  to  the  grave  and  memory  of  such  a  man  that  we  appeal  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  nation.  A  man  of  the  people,  who  loved  them  cu  men,  with  a  patriot's  earnest,  unselfish, 
yearning  love:  not  with  the  hollow  friendship  of  the  demagogue,  but  because  he  recognized  in 
them  all  the  image  of  God,  and  saw  in  their  elevation  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world.  A  man  of  kind  and  loving  heart  of  gentle  and  even  tender  susceptibilities,  of  simple  and 
imprstending  manners,  and  a  straightforward  Integrity  which  neither  the  blandishments  of  courts 
nor  the  appalling  convulsions  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion  could  shake  or  bend.    A  man  who  was 
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parmifctod,  In  the  pn>Tid«De»  of  Ood,  to  gfye  fIreedoM  to  a  neo,  praniilgatiiig  In  tlial  Unoiortal  Proo- 
lunatioD,  which  will  live  at  long  at  the  Magna  Gharta  and  the  DeclaratioD,  the  great  idea  of  U^ 
ertj  which  was  Incarnate  in  him  fk-om  boyhwKl,  and  thus  to  stand  forth  to  the  lowly  diUdren  of 
bondage,  tmnsflgnred  and  beloved  as  Moses.  A  man  who  was  incapable  of  malioe  or  rerenge, 
whose  last  days  were  spent  In  doTisIng  plans  of  mercy  for  those  who  were  plotting  bis  mnrder. 

This  great  and  good  man  has  gone  to  his  rest  —  his  work  is  done — he  saved  the  Republic,  and 
his  ashes  repose  in  the  great  state  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  ever  delighted  to  trust  and 
honor  him.  And  now  let  there  rise  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot  where  sleeps  his  hallowed  dust,  * 
Monumental  Column  that  shall  fitly  symboliie  by  its  chaste  and  simple  design,  its  august  pro< 
portions,  its  majestic  beauty,  and  Its  towering  bight  and  solid  grandeur,  the  nation's  regard  for 
the  spotless  int^rity,  illustrious  public  serrices,  unflinching  haniism,  and  imperishable  fuse  of 
her  murdered  and  martyred  President,  Abbabam  Lihooui. 


Sprinafidd,  May  24, 18». 

To  TBI  PBI8IDBBT8,  FAOULTIBB  IBS  StUDBMTS  OF  TBI   UBXTBBBiniS,  OOLLUIS,  AITO  OTBBB  LRXBABT, 

SoiiBrnno  and  Pbopbsuobal  Sohoolb  and  Gobfobations  in  tbi  XJBinD  Statm. 

Theot^ect  of  the  *  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association'  is  to  build  a  becoming  Monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Association 
is  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  Its  President  is  His  Excellency  thd  Ooremor ;  and 
its  Treasurer  is  the  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge,  State  Treasurer.  By  resolutions  unanimously 
ad<9ted  on  the  lUh  lost.,  the  countenance  and  participation  of  the  Literary,  Theological,  Scien- 
tific and  Professional  rnstitutions  of  the  country  were  earnestly  solicited ;  and  the  undersigned 
was  instructed,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  to  bring  the  snl^ect  to  their  notice  and  request 
their  favorable  action.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  this  Circular  is  respectfully  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  bodies  and  corporations  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Association.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  publicly  and  officially  pledged  to  see  that  the  flnandai 
and  business  aflairs  uf  the  Association  are  conducted  with  the  integrity  and  dignity  becoming  « 
great  Commoowealth  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore,  requested  that  early  and 
liberal  action  be  taken  by  the  various  Institutions  designsted  herein,  in  such  manner  as  the  ao- 
tborities  in  each  case  may  deem  most  appropriate  or  expedient,  and  that  the  donations  and  con- 
tributions of  each  Institution  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  James  H.  Beveridge,  Springfield,  Illinois,  who 
will  promptly  acknowledge  receipt,  and  place  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  InatitntioB 
and  State. 

The  undersigned  will  also  be  pleased  to  receive  from  the  President,  or  other  proper  officer,  of 
each  Institution,  a  statement  of  the  amount  contributed,  with  such  facts,  incidents  or  remarks  as 
may  seem  proper  to  be  communicated,  to  be  embodied  in  a  special  report  which  it  is  intended  to 
publish  in  relation  to  the  branch  of  the  Monument  Enterprise  intrusted  to  him.  The  oontribn* 
tlon  of  each  Institution  will  be  further  acknowledged  by  an  appropriate  certificate  or  diploma, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  and  signed  by  its  officers. 

Illinois  does  not  wish  to  build  this  monument  alone.  She  does  not  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
her  exclusive  son ;  but  the  gift  of  Qod  to  the  nation  and  the  age.  That  here  was  his  honae  and 
here  for  ever  will  be  his  tomb  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  call  for  a  National  Mooun&ent 
^oold  emanate  from  this  state  and  this  city.  The  Association  desires  to  be  regarded  as  only  the 
ckannd  through  which  the  promptings  of  the  popular  heart  may  find  expression— the  instru- 
ment to  mould  its  oiTeringB  into  enduring  strength  and  beauty. 

While  the  position  lately  held  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  renders 
it  proper  for  this  Association  to  embrace  every  circle  and  class  in  the  sphere  of  its  invitation,  it  is 
thought  that  there  are  considerations  which  add  peculiar  weight  and  fitness  to  an  appsal  to  tbs 
great  Literary  Institutions  of  the  country  to  Join  in  the  proposed  honors  to  bis  memory. 

Though  himself  debarred,  by  the  rugged  necessities  of  his  early  life,  from  the  liberal  culture  of 
the  schools,  yet  the  great  fountains  of  science,  learning  and  taste—  the  colleges  and  seminaries  df 
the  land  —  had  no  truer  friend  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Sincerely  lamenting  that  their  rich  treasures 
were  denied  to  himself,  he  early  determined  that  his  sons  should  not  be  so  deprived ;  a  purpose 
which,  in  the  case  of  one  at  least,  he  lived  to  see  accomplished.  With  unerring  discernment  ha 
long  ago  saw  and  maintained  the  philosophical  and  historic  truth,  which  only  superficial  obserren 
■     yruiaf     •■  •  -  ....  .... 


deny,  that  colleges  are  the  necessary  preeururt  of  common  schools,  and  by  as  much  as  he  c 
the  latter  to  be  the  hope  of  the  nation,  did  he  hold  the  former  in  veneration  and  honor.  Although 
he  was,  in  the  popular  phrase,  a  '  self  made  man ',  yet  he  never  afTected  to  despise  the  learning 
that  made  him,  nor  to  undervalue  the  blessings  conferred  by  that  higher  literary  traJning,  the  loss 
of  which  he  ever  regarded  as  an  irreparable  personal  misfortune.  With  a  real  love  and  great 
natural  aptitude  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  enoourage  a 
taste  for  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  them  among  the  people.  Of  the  lustre  which  he  might  l»vn 
shed  upon  the  world  of  Art  and  Letters  had  he  been  permitted  to  tread  the  halls  of  learning,  wa 
can  well  Judge  from  the  grasp  and  power  and  genius  shown  in  his  actual  productions. 

He  furnishes  to  the  masters  of  thought  in  our  universities  and  collegea  a  jper/eetfy  sq/e  and 
thoroughly  worthy  model  of  a  Christian  statesman,  patriot,  and  man,  whom  they  may  hold  np 
to  the  admiring  love  and  imitation  of  their  students  without  hesitation,  fear,  or  reservation.  Of 
what  other  distinguished  American  (save  Washington)  can  this  he  said  ?  Does  not  the  professor 
feel  that  duty  requires  him,  in  every  other  case,  to  cheek  the  enthusissm  of  the  stndent  by  ra> 
minding  him  of  errors  and  fiaws  to  be  avoided?  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a  character  to 
commend  to  the  student.  The  lustre  of  great  names,  standing  boldly  oat  upon  the  canvas  of 
history,  will  ever  attract  the  gaie  and  rivet  the  attention  and  study  of  the  bnoyant,  ardent  sod 
imaginative  young  men  gathered  at  our  Seals  of  Learning.    TIm  inflnsnee  of  sach  najnes,  for 
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good  or  III,  is  often  4s«Qf1uriBg«8  life.  Ifl  it  not  aom<i)hlnK  thiftTi^fe  is  o^e  to  wb^m  the  rantt 
ambitiouH. may  bo  po(pt|M  as  (i  uiudeU  without  fear  of  vbli^iiitl  i^  Jjfs  rj|)afN(ii  Qr  poiHOD  to  I1I0  . .. 
heart?  Wiu  ever  an  example  more  rich  and  pure  and  vuiceiul  to  American  youth?  Tb  the 
childr<>n  of  poverty  and  toil  it  aayB,  Denpair  not.  the  humblest  may  be  exalted  ;  to  the  aimless, 
Lire  fur  a  wurtliy  pnrpnae ;  to  men  of  busiiieaa  it  grandly  declaree,  Honesty  is  the  best  policy; 
to  the  politician.  Truth  ifli better  than  cunning.  It  teaches  &iiuVt4  Ihat  sincerity  is  the  noblest 
and  surest  diplumncy.  It  rebukes  the  atheivt  by  the  8<ileniu  pnthos  and  grandeur  of  the  Last  In- 
augnral.  Its  fearlul  interrogatory  to  the  rebellious  slaveholder  is,  **How  dnre  you  aak  a  Jost 
0ud*8  asMistance  in  wringing  3'onr  bread  from  the  Hweat  of  other  men's  faces?"  It  teaches  the 
patriot  and  Cliristian  b<>w  to  live  for  mankind,  and  how  to  die  for  couptry  and. for  Uberty.  Do 
not  Qor  coUeges  oiru  eos^ellif ng  to  his  memory  for  such  an  enduring  and  e«n9nirii  example  as 
this? 

But  the  elements  of  character  which  most  exalted  him  —  which  earned  for  him  among  his 
friends  nnd  neiKhbors  a sobariquU  more  honorable  than  that  awnrded  to  Aristidesr-  which l>otanA< .  |/ 
him  to  the  go«id,  whu  knew  him.  by  iridimolnblo  ties  of  love  and  conflnencc —  which  made  him 
President  — which  kept  hirn  InflKXibleof  pur|H)ee  nnd  onfailing  iti  faith  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Kt-public  —  which  caused  him  in  the  fulineaa  of  time  to  smite  the  Fharaohs  of  Slavery  with 
the  flanitng  breath  of  his  immortal  Procljinmtlon.  callfiig  a  whole  race  from  despair  and  death  up 
to  life  nnU  hope;  the  quiilities  of  head  and  henrt  Which  did  these  things,  and  which  at  last  havb 
added  Ills  name  to  the  Martyrs  of  Liberty,  and  ahrined  bin  memory  in  the  heart  of  the  natiwn  with 
a  love  morett'niler  and  reverent  than  has  been  given  to  any  other  »on  of  the  Republic  since  the 
death  or  Washington,  are  his  8in^)1e  unswerving  truthfulness;  his  humble  trust  in  God;  bis  In- 
flexible fidelity  t6  his  convictions  of  truth  nnd  duty ;  his  unsuspecting  frankness  and  generosity; 
.   .  hia  quenchless  love  of  liberty,  and  the  uniulilod  rectitade  and  purity  of  his  life. 

Did  not  the  world  seem  less  bright  and  beautiful  when  we  heard  that  Aliraham  Lincoln  wm 
dead?  Did  nota  loving  presence  seem  to  have  pasned  from  the  very  atmosphere,  leaving  the  shadow 
of  a  vague  di.ttreas  upon  our  hearts?  Was  not  Something  wanting  to  tht-  day —  something  to  the 
night  —  when  we  knew  that  his  loving  heart  had  ceased  lo  bent  ?  Did  the  sun  ever  look  down  on 
such  asiH'CtacIe  as  this  stricken  nation  presented,  in  its  voiceless  anguish,  on  the  morning  of 
April  Ibih  ?  Was  any  other  ever  borne  to  the  grave  so  triuniplinut  in  death  —  with  a  funeral  pro- 
cession fifteen  days  in  duration  and  two  thousand  miles  in  length.  whHe  the  afr  was  ever  tremn- 
lous,  day  and  night,  with  dirjce  and  requiem  and  minute-gnn?  So  dead  President  alone  could 
eTiike  sQcli  woe.  It  was  dead  Abi-aham  Lincoln,  the  gond  avd  true  man.  more  than  the  Chief 
Magiatnite  of  the  nation,  that  subdued  and  melted  the  national  heart  and  bathed  thamiliiQns  in 
tears. 

Is  it  not  meet  that  we  bnild  a  monnment  to  si»eh  a  man  —  a  monnment  that  9hall  not  only  be 
worthy  of  the  immortal  dead,  bnt  one  that  shall  essMy  to  express  the  homage  of  a  Christian  and 
educated  people  for  an  exalted  rbarncter  whose  greatness  is  made  complete  by  gondaessf  Will 
not  auch  a  monument  teach  all  future  generations,  that  *  lie  is  but  luUf  great  who  is  not  good^; 
Inspiring  the  young  and  ardent  with  a  worthy  ambition,  and  that  lofty  courage  which  dares  to  do 
right  fTrighty sake,  while  it  rebukes  and  shamea  the  selAsh.  grtnrellng.  itolitic  cnntpromiserf 
Do  we  not  well,  a?  educators,  to  biAld  a  monument  to  which  every  parent  may  point  his  child  and 
■ay  **  So  let  it  be  done  to  him  whom  tliq  pfople  delU^ht  to  honor"?  •  Will  not  a  new. era  In  onr 
national  tffe  be  msrked  by  swchmhon  nine  lit—  will  it  not  still  seem  grand  and  worthy,  when.  In 
the  coming  centuries,  the  nation  having  consummated  the  policy  for  which  he  died,  and  become  , 
strong  and  glorious  in  a  Union  without  a  slave,  shall  appreciate,  honrir.  love  and  revwe^  ae  It  can 
not  now.  thesnblime  character,  life  and  work  of  her  martyred  President? 

Living  as  he  lived,  and  dying  ka.  and  for  wluit,  he  died,  the  lapse  of  time  will  bnt  render  mote 
and  more  sacred  every  offering  of  love  which  this  generation  shall  lay  upon  his  tomb.  Sage  and 
•eer,  thegixxl  and  (he  great  tif  every  laml  and  clt'ne,  will  come  to  muse  and  pray  t)eneath  its  solemn 
■hade.  Let  art  and  gauiua  rear  the  mighty  shaft,  and  more  than  clasHic  graoe  and  beanty  breathe 
their  inspiration  upon  it  and  make  it  glorious ;  for.  while  it  marks  the  dust  of  Lincoln,  its  nobler 
miaaion  will  be  to  tell  our  children  and  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  now  wx  lots  the  Marttks  or 

LlBSaTT. 

NKWTON  BATBMAN, 
State  Rupt.  Pnb.  Inst.  III.,  and  Member  Monnment  AsBociatlon. 

PRESIDEISTT    HiHSTOOLN. 

VOLK'S  ORIGINAL  LIFE  AND  HALF-LIFE  SIZE 
BUSTS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINOOLN. 

MODELED  FROM  LIFE,  AND  REGARDED  AS  A  PERFECT  LIKENESS. 

Can  only  be  had  of  the  Artist,  who  holds  the  patent,  or  of  his  authorized  Agents, 
at  the  following  rates,  at  retail : 

Life  Size,  finish  to  bear  washing,     $10.00  I  H'f-life  Size,  finish  to  bear  wash'g,  $4.00 
*'      "        "    ordinary  white,  8.00  |        "        ♦•        "    ordinary  white,    8.00 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped.  Address  ]L<.    1^.    ^OILiK!^ 

Art  Building ^  State  and  Wathington  itreett,  Chicago. 


OUYOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR   SCHOOLS. 


I  <  I    I  »  I 


Series  No.  I. 

Mi^  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

"    South  America 6  50 

«*  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Piojec.),  ..13  00 

"    Emope, 8  00 

"    Asia ...10  00 

"    Africa 6  60 

««    Central  Europe 8  50 

"    Ooeanica. 5  00 


Classical  Maps. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Eminre .«..fl5  00 

•*    Ancient  Greece ^ 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

*•    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

'*    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.     2  00 


Series  No.  1L 

Map  of  the  United  Stotes 48  00 

•«    North  America... 4  50 

"    South  America..^...... 8  50 

"    Europe.., 4  60 

"    Asia 5  00 

"    Africa....-, , 4  50 

"    Oceanica .v 5  00 

"    the  Hemlflpheies. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States. 

'*  North  America...... 

"  South  America 

'*  Central  Europe 

"  Asia }^  $15.  per  asL 

"  Africa...... ..... 

"  Europe. 

"  The  World. 

••  Oceanica 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  S\  can 
he  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  reqoirecL 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus^  mountafais,  valleys,  itrets, 
altitudes,  hi  &ct  all  the  physical  chaiucteristics  of  the  Earth's  sur&ce,  are  clearly  and 
beantifliUy  exi^essed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  dtles  etc.,  etc. 


TtSTinONIAL  PROM  PR^PKSSOR  ASASSIS. 

Ttom^09hatllmowof  ProC  GuyDt*s  W an  Maps,  etc,  Ihareno  hedtation  hi  saying 
that  bolb  as  to  method  andezecutian  they  are  incompixrabfy  nperlor  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  &r  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  fSar 
the  study  of  geograt^,  in  which  department  ttiere  Is  ui^nt  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  sdenoe.  In  iSact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  thai  m 
ntk&r  ^wgrtphar  living  understcmds  the  relations  qf  thu  phytioaifuEtmrt  qfowr  earth  ao  w^H  or  ifaMNO* 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  micA  sinq>lidt}f  and  cUameas  as  Rrqfl  Gvjfot, 

L.  AGAflSIZ. 

Oambrie^  Mass.,  March  21ih,  1866. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  fUl,  the  first  two  of  Fh)£  Guyot's  Series  of 

Geographies. 

HEITRY  M.  SHERWOOD. 

9-A(Uoiaing  the  Poet  omoe.  ZTo.  21  LOMBABl>  BLOCKf  ChieagOf  ill. 

Bole  Agent  for  lllhiols  and  Iowa. 


HAVING  sold  mj  intemt  In  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  OompaDj,  and  arranged  with  sertral 
Eastern  Mannftictarers  for  the  sale  of  their  School  Vurnltare  (stock  of  which  will  be  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufactaring  extenslTelj  in  Chicago^  I  am  now  pr** 
pM*d  lo  furnish  the  mwt  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FTJRNITTJUE 

to  be  fonnd  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IBONS  for  Combination  De^w  Mid  teparately  »  deain^ 


a.  k  E.  H.  SEEBWOOD'S  WSW  PATEITr  DTC-VELLS  FOB  80S00L8. 

These,  though  a  permanent  lUtore,  are  worth  mor«  than  their  cott  evary  term.    Mo  aehoolHroom  should 
be  without  them. 

EUREKA  UqVID  SldLTEf e, 

For  making  Slate  surface  on  wall  or  hoard.   This,  like  eTei7  good  artkle^  hm  its  imitaitioiM.    Jbsry  can 
direoUjffrcm  me  will  be  warranted. 


OUTIilliE  MAPS  OF  AIX  lUHP*. 

OUYOrS  PHYSICAL  AND  POUTICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  Uhistntkm  of  Physical  and 
Political  Geography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
GUYOrS  MAP-DRAWINO  CARDS— in  seta— Paper,  or  Slated. 
GLOSSS  of  aU  aiiea  aod  ttfkf'.  including  OelMtial,  Bcmispbere  and  Magnotto  OMaa. 

SCHOOL.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Olject-Teaching  Format 
Cabo-Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  TeUuriaaa,  etc.;  Reference  Mape,  Pocket  Maps,  School  Tablets,  Charts^ 
MbCtoea,  etc,  etc  JtSf  Send  for  Illustrated  Oircnlan. 


[my«] 


8H^"W  &  ALLEN'S 

COnPREHENSIYE  OEOCiRAPHY, 

COMPLETING 

nPPINCOTT'S  GEOGRAPHIOAL  SERIES. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  QEOGRAPHT  ia  entirely  new  in  subject-matter,  man- 
ner, and  illustration. 

It  is  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
past  ages*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  subject  now. 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physieo-Deecriptive  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politi- 
cal Geography :  henCe, 

It  combines  two  .books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its 
class. 

It  contains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands, — a 
feature  of  no  other^work. 

Surrounding  the  r^ief  maps  are  cuts  representing  theanianals  and  plants  peculiar 

to  or  charaoteristio  of  the  countries. 
j 
The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

In  short,  the  work  ia  novel  in  nearly  all  reapecU. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school- officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

*  Under  tin's  head  are  reductions  of  the  globe  of  Behnim,  conRtmcted  while  Oolmnbns  wm  on  his  firat 
Toyageto  Anioricii;  and  the  Western  Iluinlsphere  of  John  ScliUner.  in  1&3).  FttC-similt^  uf  tlie  orl|rinal 
glube^  lithographed  in  four  Urilliaiit  colors  on  li^vy  |>iint  paper,  2y 3  U-^i,  are  pnUlieihrd  in  English,  at 
$i.OU  for  tli«  set  of  ttiree.  Persons  of  antiqunriaa  tastes  will  be  delighted  wilh  these  reproductioni. 
Agents  vrtU  be  cuppUed  with  them  dn  very  fuTorabio  terms. 
^ 

SUE'S  FUENCH  m:ethoi>. 

A  nr ew  Practical  and  Intellectual  metliod  of  licarnins 

l^reiiCllj  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 

I^oel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  60 

Exercises  OA  the  French  Syntax  ;  or,  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  IntellecluAl  Metltbd  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviaiions 
made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo 75 

The  Tlcar  of  -Waliefleid.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.D.  '  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System 
of  the  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  for  learning  French.... 1  60 

A  Key  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  liearners,  who,  after 
completing  the  regular  course,  ipay  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study 
of  the  French  tongue.     12mo 76 

.   The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.M., 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sorfeze. 

' .   l»JBi.IIFFIKGOTT  dc  CO.,  Pttblisbera,  Fhiladelohia. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARiyS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pees't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HANDl-BOOK. 

WINSLOWS  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  ST'S. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

j|9^  Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  Superintendents,  Commit- 
tees,  and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 


JOHN  HULL,  Gbneral  Agent, 
P.O.  J9raM?ert>493,  Chi( 


Chioaoo. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  Geo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  ffigh  School,  Chicago,  III 
"  I  consider  Hillard's  '  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  fiur 
the  best  Beader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

'^  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


<'  We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  of  these  Beaders. 

«E  C.  DELANO,  Frineipal  Chicago  Normal  School 
"P.  S.  HBYWOOD,  FHneipal  Ogden  School,  Chicago,*^ 


*  Spioimen  Copies  and  Supplies  fob  Intboduotion  ptjbnishsd  bt 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Dbaweb  6493,  CHICAGO. 


f  iffiiii  if  mw$m, 

88  &  90  Bondolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ohioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PMO  ESTABLMIENT  IN  M  UNITED  mm. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  I^rioe. 

From  tbe  World-B«nowned 

omoKiEnrN-a-  <sc  sours, 

and  Tuxmty  of  the  Beat  Nem-Yorh  and  Bot/Um  Ibxtoniea. 


ETER¥  PIANO  WARRANTED  FITE  TEARS. 

OLD  FLOOS  TAEEH  DT  EXOHANOE  FOB  HE¥  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  hare  more  Piftnos  than  can  be  fotind  in  any  warereom  in  New  Tork,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. . 


MelodeonsI   HelodeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRIOE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHXmCH  AND  PABIiOB  USE. 

PTJUE    OUGh^ISr    TOISrE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Ertry  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  inyited  to  call  and  see  our  instrumentc, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Oircixlar,  and  bring  it  ^with.  you. 

Address  aU  Letters  AX*-A.ITSOaSr     DREEID, 

TBMPI.IB  OF  MUSIC,  CJEi:iCA.GK>. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S    GEOMETRY 


LONG  WAITED  FOR:  BEADY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  GEOBtETRY:  A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan^  ena- 
bracing  a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges^  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitipiui 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrioai  ftuoas  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with:  the'  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  tinder 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupiUs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  ta  leaoh  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge* 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil^ 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations-^ 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


W^  Single  speoimen  oopieg  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  pnip&id,  io  Tafltoheft  and 
Sehool  Offioers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnotion,  on  reoeipt  of  60  cents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  fdmished  at  60  eeais  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  fireight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB,  Publishes, 

dneinnaiij  0. 


hav:e  you  seen  them? 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED 
PROCURE    COPIES    AND    EXAMINE. 


Ray's  Test  Examples;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three 
Thousand  carefully  prepared  practical  problenicj  fur  the  slate  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  «rreatly  necdi*!  by  every  teacher, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two  editions  published — one^ 
^TsnouT  Answbbs;  the  otker^  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at 
the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Acadeinics.  A  concise  treatise,  designed 
for  that  class  of  students  who  huve  imt  tirae  to  master  the  larger  works. 
The  amount  of  Geometry  contaiiH'<l  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil 
ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plunc  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Db  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Deriva- 
tive Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciaLiou  and  orthography;  containing 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  hiU  complete  study  of  (derivative  words. 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished m  the  United  States. 

'  LtLiBNTHAL  AND  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  OR  TniNos  Taught  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  jjjhI  Ohjoet  Lessona  Pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Bujird,  recommended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who 
nave  examined  it 

White's  Class  Book  op  Geography  ;  containing  a  complete 
Syllabus  of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
cises, systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 
18  carefully  indicated — a  moat  valuable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates 
for  Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination;  also  pupils,  in 
rcTiewing  their  studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  ana  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of 
this  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


Mir  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Bay's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
with  Answers ;  30  cents  for  Evans'  Geometry ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolfs 
Speller;  20  cents  for  Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class 
Book;  and  50  cents  for  the  Examiner. 

^*^  Idberal  terms  given  on  hooks  for  first  introduction. 

Address  the  Pr.blisherp, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

(Xncinnatiy  O, 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TKACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE, 


PINNEO'S  GUIDE    TO    COMPOSITIOK 
SMARTS  MANUAL   OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS. 

PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical Ic^suiis,  with  appropriate  directioDS,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  siuipllfy  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  nooe  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  inoiade  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  u.«;ual]y  repulsiye  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  ttlon;r.  steyi  1  y  «.Vp,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  aud  before^ the  word  compotition  is  nsed. 


Smart's  Manual  op  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exerctsm 
is  a  concise  practical  treatise  ou  this  very  important  branch  of  culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for.  private  students. 

OPINIONS    OF   EDUCATORS. 

"Resolved,  That  |rymnastic  trninirg  s'-oi'l  s  >  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  (he 
Stiite,  and  zn:ide  as  indispeusablo  in  the  J.^i;^  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school -room. 

**  Resolved,  That  Free  Qymnnstic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  may  bo  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  o!'  the  pupils  in  their  attainmeuts,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  cheap 
Manual,  will  find  no  diliic:ilty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
education."— -flMo/w<i07M  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Utate  Teachers'  Association,  Jvly,  1868. 

*'  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati.'— Lyman  IIardinq,  Supi.  of  Cincinnati  PubUe  Schools, 

"As  to  the  practicability  of  makinsr  plivicil  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt."— Jon v  I).  Piiilbrick,  Supt,  qf  Boston  l\ibUc  Schools, 


Sinplo  specimen  copies  ponf  bv  mriil,  pos^iirc  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition^  aud  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 
..Supplies' for  first  introdnofioTl  rnvnislie.l  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Cbm- 
po$it!ofi.  nn(1  10  ports  for  the   Monnah  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  k  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

OincinnaHj  0» 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  •  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procnre  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  PractioaV  and  Scientific  Series  of  lilathematical  Text-Books 
mwvr  issued  In  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Pr<»gre98l¥e  Table  Book. 
Progressive  Primary  Arltlimetlc. 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Riidlmeiits  of  Written  Arithmetic 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic 
Hew  Elementary  Algebra. 
University  Algebra  (Old  Edition). 
New  University  Algebra. 

New  CalCHlUS.     Ready  Auj^t  1st 

University  Astronomy. 
New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
New  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sections. 
New  Snrveylng  and  NavUratlon. 

Kays  to  the  AriUunotioa,  Alf  ebras,  Oeomotriea.  and  Sarvoying,  are  pablialiad» 

for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  **  Abithmitioal  Ezamplbs,"  containing  1600  Practical  Examples,  promiseo- 
onsiy  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  aboTC  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


OOMSISTIIIO    OF 

08.  I      WELL 

VW^^  NATURAl^  PHILOSOPHY.  |     W£LLS*S  FIliST  PRINCIPLKS  Of  GfiOLOGT. 


WXLLffS  flCIBNCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I     WELLS»8  PRINCIPLES  OP  CHBMI8TRT. 


BRYANT,  mmm  &  mmm  book-keeping  series. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

OOMMON-MHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attraetlTe  elaas-boek 

for  beginners. 
HIOH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     BeautifaUy  printed  in  Colors.    216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     876  pages.     OcUyo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  '*Na- 
lional  Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges",  has  giyen  them  unsurpassed  facitities  for 
knowing  the  waniLs  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


iMentioB is  also  iayited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fiteh't 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbnry't 
Ifnsic  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

JKS^  Liberal  terrru  ffwtn  on  bookt  furnished  for  eTMmination  or  introduetion.  Send  for 
Oatalogub. 

M^rmihe  p,^)Ushers.  IVISON,  FHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  Nbw  Tobk. 
S.  C.  QRIGKJS  &  CO.,  80  and  41  Lake  Street  Ohioaoo. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOIS  THAT  ITiND  TIE  TEST  OF  TIE  CIA88-R001. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 


ThflM  ItlABSSfl  f9  mliniy  new  in  matter  vnd  iUustraUom,  and  unsurpoMtei  in  tb«  number  and  tarielt 
'th«iirtefe«tlDg  Atid  InttrnctiTe  pieces  th»'y  contMin,  and  in  the  hedufy  andadavUUion  of  the  illottntlMi. 
The  Series  ia  vfell  gradfd./ultt  and  enmpleU^  ftnd  designed  as  aseparate  and  independent  eottrte,  or  to  talw 
le  place  of  **  Sanders's  New  ",  or  any  other  series  of  Readers,  wbeteter  they  have  been  so  long  in  use  !■  to 
ooer  a  cbaogo  irecessary  or  desirable. 


BANDEKS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  Beautifully  lUcistrated. 

SANDKRS'S  PKIMAKY  SPKLLEK. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER.  DEFINER,  AND  ANALT2ER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS.  Sit  \h  a  set. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CIIARTS.    Lafge,  eight  Not.  on  foot  Otrdl^ 

ONION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pages. 

ONION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pages. 

ONION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  page*. 

ONION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  piiices. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIYE.    600  pages. 

ttu  Virton  fooBTH  and  Fitth  Rlufsbs  Will  f»  welcomed  m  the  most  cnniplete  and  attraeflTo  Eiiirffng 
Books  for  fflgher  Clsssea  eTer  offored  to  tho  public. 


NoTloB.— In  order  to  remoTe  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  deth:«  to  state  that  tba  "^nov 
yt»Aw«  »  are  not  a  rention  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders^a  Readers.  They  are  entirely  nem  in  midUr  and 
Ubutrotioiu,  haTlng  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  K 
emperior  to  the  rery  best  Series  in  use. 


THE  NEW  STANDAED  BDrTION 

or  THB 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

BEVISES,  IMFBOTED,  AND  ITEWLT  EVQBATED, 

IS    ITO^^    IiB-A.ID7Sr- 

Spenceriaii  Charts  of  Writing  and  llrawlafy 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.    IN  SIZE  24  BT  80  INCHES. 
Price,  mottnUd,  $8.00;  in  sheets,  $1.60. 


vow  irSSD  IK  B08T0V,  HEW  TOBX  AHD  ST.  LOVM  FVBUC  SCAOOU. 

KBRyS  ELEMKNTART  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGVAOS.  164  pages.  This  la  ackntfwMfid 
a  superior  book  in  arrangement^  matter,  and  mOhods. 

URL'S  OOMMON-SGBOOL  GRAMMAR.  Large  and  beautinail  type;  dboat  900  faget.  mB&8  rto^r 
May  Itt,  1Mb. 

KSRL'S  OOMPREHBNSITE  GRAMMAR.  876  pages.  This  book  is  designed  to  te  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal treatise,  vnanrpassed  in  criHeed  and  iOudrative  examples  and  in  nnnftar  attd  Tariety  of  aiarriasii 
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•  Spedmtn  copiet/or  examination  and  bUroduetion,  at  reOue^  prieet. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISOV,  FHlil'JIESf,  BLAEEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  New  Tork« 
8.  C.  aBIGOS  ft  CO.,  89  asd  41  Lake  f  treet,  Chioago. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbbook  School  Appara- 
tus Company,  and  moved  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATTJS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Fubniturr  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Boss's  and  Chase's  Furniture — the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the 'State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in-this 
eity  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first-elcut  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
DffSKS  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Chafts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus^  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
OB  acalL 

«EO.  &  C.  1¥.  SlDBRl^OOD, 

118.  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
$9^ SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES^.'mi 


SCHOOL  LAWS  MD  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  School  Law  have  rendered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  Toid,  I  have  prepared  a 
little  ▼olume,  with  the  aboTe  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  their  oonyenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  duties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8to),  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  of  our  schopl  affairs,  viz : 

I. —  The  School  Law,  tu  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. —  A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

•     III. —  All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  thf  same,  and  therefore  oonsti- 
tutes  a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the^  edition  is  not  large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  orders 
witbotit  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  school  ofGicers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties^  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  funds. 

3PIRIOB — ^In  PapsbCovbbs,  $1.00  per  oopt; 
In  Cloth  Binding,  ^1.60  "      " 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  un- 
dersigned,  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

SUP'T  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,    -   -   -   -   Chicago 

^^ t - 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

C£3:.^^SS'S     SOKCOOX.    FTJIiN"ITXJRE, 

Manufkctiired  at  the  WESTKftjf  Sobool  Fuknitueb  Works. 
W.  CainM  and  Son,  mannfactnrers.  after  an  experience  of  14  ytan  in  this  bnxncfK,  hare  so  perfected  flwir 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  fnmHnre  has  now  no  guperioTf  East  or  W<»st.  ETery  deeirable  style  ^ 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  IVacher's  Desk,  sini^le  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  sapcti- 
ority  are  giren  by  the  Saperintendente  of  Schools  in  Cliicago,  St.  Lonis,  Bloominston,  Toledo,  Kalamssooi 
Hilwankee,  Daveoport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introdnced. 


EXCLUSIVE  SALE  TRROUGBOUT  THE  UNITED  STATED  OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

HOI^BROOK'S  8CHOOI.  APPARATUS, 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwight  Holbrook,  Esq.  Embracing  Globes,  Tellnriaos.  Forms  and 
Solids,  Holbrookes  Liquid  Slate  for  Blackboards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every  thing  desirable  for  iUustration  in 
schools  of  all  grades. 

Among  the  many  educators  who  have  rtoomnMnded  in  paitietitor  fht  IIoukook  Apparatus,  might  bs 
mentioced  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Newton  Bateman,  Rfchard  Edwards,  John  D.  PhilbHck. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SEBIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  rery  latest  changes  In  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publishers  of  GAMPS  SERIES  OP  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  mapi  (Sor 
drawing)  have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

i<ii  »  1^ 

OHAETS  AM)  TABLETS  OF  ALL  ECSTDS. 

BOSTON  PRIHART  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {fjodusivt  Western  sale). 

PAT80N,  DUNTON  AND  FCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  OOLOUKD  GKOORAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SOOFIBLD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McOUFFEY'S  PRIMART  fiCHOOL  CHABT8. 
Ac  kc  Ac  Ac.  Ac 


FOR  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  AND  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

t)t«  largM t  Auortment  in  the  Korthwest  eomtantlj  on  hand.    CaU  and  ezMBiiie. 
^a'Dncr^lAvotCireiaanandlUuftriUeiQ 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Orosbys  Opera  House,  e»  Waahixi«ton  Street,  OHIOAOO. 
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DEVOTED   to 


Education,  Science,  and  Free  Schools. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Editor,  I^/nmi. 
S.  H.  WHITE,  Mathematical  Editor,  Ghioago. 


%tfim,  Illinois: 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,   BY    N.  C.  NASON 

1865. 

1|^=»$L50  A  Year,  Fatablx  always  nr  Advaxce. 


IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CROSBY   &   ^IISTSTS^OHTH, 

Succesgors  to  OBOSBT  k  ITIOEOLS  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 
THE  GREEK  SERIES  QF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY, 

Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Ore«]c  Grammar.    Price  $1.75.  i       Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Price  $1.25. 

Grsck  Lessons.    Price  90  cents.  I       Greek  Tables.    Price  62  cents. 

^ 

A  Preparatory  Xjatin  Frose-Book :  containing  all  tlie  Latin  Prote  necessary  for  entering  Col- 
lege, with  Heforeuces  to  Euhner's,  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Note.s,  and  a  Yocab- 

nlary.    By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,    Portland,  Me.    12mo. 

Price  $3.(J0 
Iiatin  liesaons  and  Tables,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Metho<ls.    By  Ctkub  S.  Kicha&ds, 

A.  M.     12mo.     Price,  $1.(10. 
Heushaw's  Analysis.    An  Anaijsifl  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Hensha^y,  A.M.,  Professor  in 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Cloth,  oblong  quarto.    $1,26. 
A  Practical  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Gherman  Language.    By  Adolf  Douai,  Ph. 

Dr.     I'vol  12mo.  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
Intellectual  Philosophy.    By  J.  T.  Champun,  President  of  Waterville  College,  Me.     $1.25. 
First  Principles  of  !Bthics.    Designed  as  a  basis  for  Instruction  in  Ethical  Science  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  College.    12mo,  Chth.     $1.75. 
.SIsthetics.  iEsthetice;  or  Principles  of  TjusIo.    By  Jon.t  B.asoom,  Professor  in  Williams  College.    12mo. 

cloth.    $1.25. 
liDglish  Analysis.    Containing  fomis  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  CompK>sition.    Dy  Edward 

P.  Batbs,  M.A.    Price  62  cents. 
Tower's  Grammars.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  jirice  dO.cents ;  Common  School 

Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1 .00> 
Treatises  on  ISnglish  Punctuation.    Designed  for  Letter-writers,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correct- 
ors of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  John  Wilson.     Price  $1.25. 
Tower's  Exercises  in  Articulation.    Per  dozen.  $J.oo. 
Tower's  Speller.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Knuuclator.    30  cents. 
Ladreyt's  Modern  Conversational  French  Headers;  or  Classic  Models  of  Pra'-tical  French 

Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French  authors  of  the  present   age.     Price  25  cents 

per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now  ready. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools  and  Families.    By  S,  W.  Mason,  Principal  of  tlie  Eliot 

School,  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
Elements  of  Map  Drawing.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulatlon,  and   improved 

Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Aciulcmies.    By  CoRNftjus  S.Cakter,  A.M.     50  cents. 
Hanaford  and  Payson's  Series  of  Book-keeping.    Comprised  in  three  Books.    Adapted  to 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner*s  Combined  System  of  Pennmanshlp.    By  L.  B.  Uaicaford,  A.M.,  and  J.  W. 

Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 
SINGLE  ENTRY— COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION.      Price  62  cents.        DOUBLE  ENTRY— HIGH 

SCHOOL  EDITION.    Price  $1.25.    ACADEMIC  EDITION.    Comprising  CommercUl  Arithmetic  etc , 

etc.    Price  $2.60 
Brigham's  System  of  School  Begistry.    Comprising,  1.  The  SchodL  Beadstcr.    2.  The  Teacher's 

Register.    Z.  A  Recitation  Card.  ^  xew.utir 

THE  BEST  SYSTEm  OF  PEJVRIAIVSHIP. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  of  Pennm,anBliip.  Comprising  the  Com- 
mon School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Scries;  with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page 
executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in  a  style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  bv  theau- 
thors.  ^ 

This  universal  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwithstandfne  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  It  is  to  this  series,  more  than  to  any  thine  else 
that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education  and  a 
marked  improvement  has  always  been  visible  wherever  It  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  imDrovliur  onon  it 
ftom  time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement.  — »        v        »6      f 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follovrine  list  of  works 
which  it  comprises :  1.  Twdve  Cbpy-Books,  which  include  a  regulariy  graded  system  of  instnictlon  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  a  most  beautifully  finiKbed  band  2  Oblimif  Xtmf. 
for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proi)er  slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual/or  Teachers^  contalni'ntr  k.  full  atati* m»nt 
of  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  WHUng  tablets  a  new  and  nriSnal 
method  for  illu8tratii>g  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Desitrncd  for  *«ii»«  t^nMiiruT  «i 
A  System  of  Bool-keeping,  adapted  to  the  aystem  of  Pennmanshlp,  in  which  th©  Dav-hn^  i.;i^rn«i '»iS 
Ledgw  are  presented  in  written  form.  ^  *^****'^'  Journal,  ana 

'  The  attention  of  tho>  ublic  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  PennmanRhln  wlnVK  {.  ♦!,  «,«»♦  «««. 
uUr,and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.  '  Its  merits  have  secxirid  iti  inV..;Sf,I?i^  SvS 
every  state  in  the  Union.  ''"  lairoaucuon  mw 

•#*  Teachera  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  Publishers, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

49>A  Complete  Lilt  of  our  School  aod  MirceUaneooB  Books  funiiebed  if  applied  for. 
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!No  STUDENT  of  educational  agencies  and  institutions  can  fail  to  be 
impressed,  as  he  wanders  along  the  pages  of  historic  record,  with  the 
meagreness  of  all  systems  of  education,  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
Still  more  deeply  will  the  fact  impress  itself  upon  his  mind  of  the 
ezclusiveness  and  narrowness  of  spirit  with  which  education  was  re- 
garded, finding,  as  he  does,  that  it  was  every  where  considered  and  care- 
fully guarded,  by  severe  laws,  as  the  'right  divine'  of  the  higher 
classes;  that  it  was  used  only  to  fit  these  privileged  ones  for  becoming 
soldiers,  politicians,  or  priests ;  that  the  masses  were  purposely  kept 
in  the  most  servile  and  degraded  ignorance,  solely  that  they  might  be 
controlled  and  used  as  the  tools  of  the  educated  few. 

To  the  poor  man's  son  there  remained  no  lot  save  that  of  depend- 
ence, no  hope  of  rising,  no  ambition,  and  no  aspirations  after  a  better 
and  a  nobler  life.  To  the  poor  man's  daughter  there  was  left  no  dawn 
of  education,  unless  she  should  please  the  wanton  fancy  of  some  lordly 
educated  man  and  be  trained  for  a  courtesan's  life  and  bitter  death. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  masses  in  the  days  that  some  even  now 
call  by  the  honeyed  name  of  the  good  old  times,  lamenting,  the  while, 
that  they  are  gone  past  all  hope  of  a  recall.  And  such  would  the 
poor  man's  lot  have  remained,  had  not  the  mighty  motor  of  the  Christ 
life  and  his  religion  been  projected  among  the  forces  that  move  the 
races  of  men. 

And  even  then,  for  centuries  long,  dreary  and  desolate,  did  state- 
craft and  priest-craft,  aided  by  military  power,  keep .  from  the  masses 
the  legacy  left  them  by  the  Man  of  suffering — the  poor  man's  <  right 
divine '  inherited  with  the  image  of  his  Creator. 
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Nine  hundred  years  after  the  announcement  that  the  poor  hare  an 
equal  right  with  the  rich  to  culture  and  its  blessings,  Alfred  the 
Oood,  of  England,  emulating  his  divine  Master,  decided  to  educate  his 
people.  But  all  the  books  that  his  kingdom  contained,  in  the  people's 
language,  were  the  Oospel  of  St.  John  and  a  few  sermons  by  Bishop 
Isidore. 

After  Alfred's  death  England  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  is  noted  as  the  darkest  period 
of  Europe's  history. 

True,  learning  was  not  dead,  but  the  jugglery  of  priest-  and  state- 
craft kept  it  enthralled  within  monastic  walls,  hid  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  knowledge  of  the  dreaded  common  people,  taught  in  a 
language  spoken  by  no  nation  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  only  semblance  of  a  common  education  was  given  by  some  of 
the  privileged,  educated  few,  who  roamed  about  over  a  part  of  Europe, 
leading  a  wild,  lawless  and  riotous  life  of  drinking  and  debauchery. 
These  itinerants,  who  wore  fitly  called  Bacchantes,  were  held  in  uni- 
versal terror.  They  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  themselves  young 
boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  called  A-B-C  shorters,  to  whom  they 
professed  to  teach  reading  and  grammar,  but  whom  they  really  kept 
as  serfs,  requiring  them  to  procure  their  food  and  drink,  and  cruelly 
beating  them  if  they  failed,  by  begging  or  stealing,  to  procure  meals 
that  suited  the  tastes  of  their  imperious  masters. 

Two  arguments  were  adduced  in  those  days  in  palliation  of  this 
ezclusiveness.  First,  that  the  masses  were  degraded  and  ignorant 
because  they  chose  just  such  a  condition,  and  were  thus  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  and  they  would  not  rise 
above  it  because  it  was  their  normal  condition.  Secondly,  it  was  in- 
sisted upon  with  pertinacious  vehemence  that  they  could  not  learn, 
and  it  was  useless  to  try  to  teach  them. 

Have  we  not  heard  and  do  we  not  hear  the  same  arguments  paraded  in 
our  own  time  with  reference  to  educating  a  class  of  population  in  our 
own  midst  ? 

History  does  strangely  repeat  itself  once  in  a  while.  But,  in  the 
*  order  of  that  Providence  which  never  sleepeth,  a  better  day  was  to 
dawn. 

Fourteen  centuries  of  ignorance,  of  thralldom  for  the  toiling  mill- 
ions of  the  race,  had  dragged  their  slow,  weary  fingers  along  the  great 
dial  of  Time,  since  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  had  been  included  in 
the  blessings  of  Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spoke. 

Nearly  fifty-five  hundred  years  of  unrequited  toil,  of  weary  waiting — 
fifty-five  centuries  of  deprivation,    of  ignominy,  and   of  heaped-up 
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wrongs  —  called  for  relief  and  redress.  And  now,  afler  so  long  a  time, 
the  grand  triumYirate  of  darkness  and  ignorance  was  to  receive  its 
death-stroke.  State-,  priest-  and  soldier-craft  were  to  be  met  by  a 
mightier  power  than  their  own. 

The  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  arose,  and  the  right  of  the 
poor  man  to  know  and  to  think,  which  had  been  uttered  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Oalilee,  was  reaffirmed  with  startling  emphasis  along 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Forests  of  Germany. 

In  A.D.  1524,  Lather  issued  an  address  to  the  councilmen  of  his 
country,  calling  upon  them  to  reform  and  reorganize  their  entire  sys- 
tem of  education, —  urging  with  earnest  words  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  one  to  learn  to  think,  and  to  reason,  as  well  as  to  worship  as 
he  saw  fit. 

Three  years  later,  we  find  him  associated  with  Melanchthon,  empow- 
ered by  the  Elector  Frederic  to  create  a  system  of  education  for  Sax- 
ony, if  they  should  find  it  necessary.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
a  plan  published  and  adopted  which  provided  for  the  education  of 
children  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes. 

But,  as  against  the  first  and  Great  Teacjier  and  his  followers,  there 
was  arrayed  the  united  power  of  politician,  priest,  and  soldier,  so 
against  this  champion  there  came  the  priest-craft,  the  state  power  of 
Oharles  V,  and  the  military  arm.  But  not  with  a  like  result.  That 
Power  which  said  to  the  waves  of  angry  Tiberias  '^  Peace !  be  still ! '' 
and  they  became  calm,  interposed  and  protected  the  champion  of  the 
poor  man's  education. 

Priest-craft  could  not  reach  him.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other 
princes  befriended  him ;  and  though  Frederic  was  threatened  with 
war  by  fire  and  sword  unless  he  gave  up  his  Luther,  yet  the  waves 
of  anger  were  stilled,  and  the  work  went  on. 

Other  champions  arose  in  the  fastnesses  of  SwitEcrland  and  upon 
the  plains  of  England,  and  the  priceless  birthright  of  education  could 
BO  longer  be  entirely  kept,  as  it  had  been,  from  the  masses.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  this  system  of  things  extended  its  influence, 
and  new  theories  of  government  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  light 
The  necessity  of  harmony  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  universal  education  began  to  be  recognised.  Old-time 
systems  and  forms  had  to  be  remodeled  to  suit  this  new  phase  of  soci- 
ety; and  although  the  old  triad  of  despotism  maintained  their  hold  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  making  but  few  concessions  to  the  people,  and 
many  of  those  void  of  all  advantage,  yet  a  work  had  been  accomplished 
which  all  their  cunning  could  not  entirely  undo. 

The  people  would  not  give  up  all  their  vantage-ground,  and  consti- 
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tniional  guaranties  were  freelj  demanded.  Checks  and  limits  were 
urged  and  set,  in  many  sections,  to  the  too  free  use  of  monarchical  pow- 
ers. 

Representation  assumed  something  more  than  a  name,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ceased  to  be  mere  puppets  of  royalty,  when 
the  masses  learned  they  had  rights,  and  knowing  them '  dared  maintain '. 
The  idea  that  the  people  could  govern  themselves  began  to  trouble 
the  minds  of  would-be  rulers. 

But  the  full  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  education  were 
not  yet  to  be  attained.  Learning  wariness  from  past  defeat,  the 
dominant  powers  resolved  to  bind  this  giant  power  just  awaked 
to  life.  Popular  education  must  be  controlled,  or  they  would  be 
swept  from  their  places.  It  evidently  would  not  do  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  their  full  power.  A  blind  instinct  of  self-preservation 
taught  them  not  to  oppose,  but  to  pretend  to  lead.  Under  their 
moulding  hands  a  popular  system  of  education  was  indeed  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  so  hedged  in  as  to  dwarf  its  fair  propor- 
tions. By  making  the  system  of  education  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  government,  keeping  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  be  pursued,  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  all  matters  connected  with  them,  in  their  own  hands,  and 
by  providing  for  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  these  schools, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  people,  the  dear  people,  their  love  and  care  for 
their  welfare,  demanding  at  the  same  time  only  their  allegiance  and 
support. 

In  the  re&ction  that  ever  accompanies  any  active  reform,  the 
rulers  easily  succeeded  in  securing  all  they  desired,  and  the  giant  was 
indeed  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  made  to  tread  the  wheel  of  routined 
monarchical  usage.  In  all  the  European  systems,  love  of  king  or  ruler 
was  substituted  for  pure  love  of  country  and  government.  The  latter 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  allowed,  or  the 
tenure  of  royalty  was  gone,  and  for  ever.  Hence,  the  wisdom  of  the 
rulers  in  making  the  substitution.  But  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  any  country  under  such  an  educational  system  is  a  practical  refuta- 
tion of  all  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  only  question  that  need  be 
asked  in  regard  to  any  system  of  education  is,  "Does  it  produce  ma^ 
chinesi  or  men  V*  The  answer  decides  the  value  of  the  system  beyond 
a  cavil. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  parochial  system  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  systems  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  however  ex- 
cellent in  other  respects,  only  produce  thinking  machines.  This  point 
is  conceded  by  all  who  have  examined  them. 
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In  order  to  perpetuate  even  the  mildest  form  of  monarchy,  the  ed- 
ucational system  must  he  dwarfed  to  correspond  with  the  form  of 
government.  The  people,  however,  gain  or  have  one  advantage  by 
this  state  of  affairs.  They  are  in  the  way  of  seeing  or  learning  their 
rights  and  knowing  their  power.  Hence,  new  concessions  of  preroga- 
tive are  constantly  demanded  and  obtained.  New  guaranties  are 
wrung  from  unwilling  monarchy.  More  and  stronger  limits  are  set  to 
'  the  use  of  royal  power,  and  a  gradual  advance  is  made  toward  a  peo- 
ple's government.  The  whole  order  of  things  must  tend  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  where  alone  popular  education  and  govern- 
ment can  coincide.  The  convergent  lines  meet  and  blend  here.  I 
can  not  forbear  to  quote  from  Montesquieu  on  this  point.  <'  It  is  in 
a  republican  form  of  government  alone  that  we  arc  to  seek  for  love  of 
government ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  its  mainten- 
ance the  people  must  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  and  the 
virtue  to  sustain  self-government.  .  The  fear  of  despotic  governments 
naturally  arise  of  itself  amidst  threats  and  punishments.  The  honor 
of  a  monarchy  is  favored  by  the  passions,  and  favors  them  in  its  turn ; 
but  virtue  is  a  self-renunciation,  which  is  ever  arduous  and  painful. 
Now,  government  is  like  every  thing  else :  to  preserve  it  we  must  love 
it.  Has  it  ever  been  heard  that  kings  were  not  fond  of  monarchy, 
or  that  despotic  princes  hated  arbitrary  power?  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  establishing  this  love  in  a  government,  and  to  in- 
spire it  ought  to  be  the  principal  business  of  education.  People  gen- 
erally have  it  in  their  power  to  infuse  their  sentiments  into  their 
children,  but  they  are  still  more  able  to  give  of  their  passions." 
Jour.  W.B.C. 


HAN      A      WORKER 


Evert  body  dreams  of  a  good  time  coming,  when  he  shall  live  at 
ease.  The  merchant  hopes  to  be  able  some  time  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, with  such  a  competence  as  shall  enable  him  to  live  comfortably 
and  command  the  respect  of  his  former  competitors.  The  sailor  hopes 
to  heave  to  ore  long,  in  some  quiet  harbor,  where  he  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  perilous  toil,  and  be  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  listen 
to  his  tales  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mighty  deep  and  to  the  strange 
stories  of  his  own  exploits.  The  soldier  longs  for  the  time  when  he 
shall  receive  his  discharge  and  hasten  to  irejoin  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  where  his  slumbers  shall  be  broken  by  the  tinkling  breakfast- 
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bell  in  stead  of  the  hanh  notes  of  the  reveille,  and  the  voices  of  child- 
hood in  stead  of  the  cries  of  the  battle-field.  The  youthful  student 
counts  the  days  before  vacation  shall  release  him  from  books  and  tasks. 
To  not  a  few,  the  most  comforting  promise  in  the  Bible  is  contained 
in  the  words  <'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden^ 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.''  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  and 
many  similar  facts  is,  that  men  regard  labor  as  an  evil  from  which  they 
would  gladly  escape,  if  there  were  any  other  way  to  attain  the  objects  * 
of  their  ambition.  But  is  the  necessity  to  labor,  which  almost  all  men 
are  under,  an  evil  ?  Was  the  edict  '^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread"  a  curse,  or,  under  the  circumstances,  a  blessing? 
We  can  answer  this  question  more  understand ingly,  perhaps,  after  a 
brief  consideration  of  man's  capacities  and  faculties,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  nature  and  his  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  Williams  College,  says  that  whoever  can 
answer  the  questions — What  ought  to  be  done?  Why  ought  it  to  be 
done  ?  and  How  ought  it  to  be  done  ?  has  mastered  the  science  of  mor- 
als, the  highest  of  all  human,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  all  divine 
science.     But  each  question  ends  with  '  to  be  done '. 

If  we  look  at  the  inanimate  world,  and  the  animate  world  below 
man,  we  find  that  each  stone,  each  plant,  each  animal,  has  its  part  to 
perform :  which  part  it  performs  either  as  a  means  or  instrument  of 
some  superior  power,  or  as  an  irrational  agent  under  the  guidance  of 
instinct.  The  farther  man  pushes  his  study,  the  more  he  becomes 
convinced  of  this  fact.  I  do  not,  of  course,  notean  that  the  use  of 
every  animate  or  inanimate  thing  has  been  discovered ;  but  enough  has 
been  discovered  to  warrant  the  general  conclusion  just  stated.  Cease- 
less activity  is  the  law  of  nature :  a  being  who  should  create  some- 
thing for  nothing  would  not  satisfy  our  notions  of  a  Creator.  Argu- 
ing from  analogy,  then,  we  should  expect  that  man,  standing  at  the 
head  of  created  things,  should  also  have  his  duty  to  perform. 

So  much  the  argument  from  analogy  establishes  for  us;  but  I  go 
farther  than  this,  and  claim  that  it  is  true,  and  a  blessed  truth,  too, 
that  this  duty  can  not  be  done  without  earnest  toil,  either  mental  or 
physical.  It  is  a  law  long  recognized  by  all  who  have  given  any  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  body  or  mind,  that  all 
their  faculties  except  those  which  act  instinctively  (and  the  law  ap- 
plies more  widely  to  those  even  than  we  are  wont  to  think)  are  de- 
veloped only  by  action ;  and  that  happiness,  which  is  the  goal  we  set 
for  all  our  races,  is  only  reached  through  this  means. 

The  Hindoo  devotee  who  for  years  held  his  arm  above  his  head  lost 
«11  use  of  it;  and  npright  it  remained,  a  shriveled;  palsied  index  of 
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his  folly  and  fanaticism.  The  long  patient  training  in  the  Gymnaftinm 
deveioped  the  skill  and  strength  that  won  the  wreath  at  the  Olympio 
games,  and  the  heautiful  symmetry  of  form  that  was  preserved  in  mar- 
hie  and  on  canvas  by  the  chisel  and  brash  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
And  it  was  in  this  mere  human  beauty,  thus  represented,  that  the 
Greek  embodied  his  ideas  of  the  gods.  The  hard  work  and  the  severe 
discipline  of  four  years  have  transformed  such  soldiers  as  retreated  at 
a  rapid  pace  from  Bull  Bun  to  Washington  into  the  bronaed  veterans 
who,  as  they  marched  for  two  days  through  the  streets  of  the  national 
eapital,  two  weeks  since,  would  have  found  no  superior  had  they  been 
compared  with  any  soldiery  of  the  past  or  present.  Skill  in  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  even  the  rudest,  comes  only  after  long  practice  at 
'  learning  a  trade'.  Oo  into  the  harvest^field,  if  you  have  never  done 
so  before,  and  see  what  show  you  can  make  at  binding  grain  with  the 
farmers'  bo^s.  I  suppose  the  railway  builder  would  hardly  think 
he  could  construct  a  railroad  if  it  had  happened  that  all  the  Irish  heroes 
of  the  pick  and  shovel  had  been  killed  off  in  the  war. 

The  difference  which  is  found  between  men's  mental  strength  is 
even  more  striking  than  the  difference  between  their  physical  powers. 
In  both  respects  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  of  natural  endowment. 
To  one  are  given  ten  talents,  to  another  five,  and  to  another  one.  But 
this  difference  of  endowment  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  difference 
of  attainment. 

In  the  mind  we  find  three  divisions  of  one  grand  whole.  There  are 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  powers ;  and  the  only  method,  so  far 
as  experience  teaches  us,  by  which  they  may  be  developed,  is  by  use* 
The  child  whom  we  call  bright  spends  days  in  learning  to  count  ten, 
or  to  know  and  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  but  a  Mithridates 
can  call  every  one  of  his  soldiers  of  many  nationalities  by  name,  or  a 
Maoaulay  can  repeat  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  power  of  attention,  or 
concentration  of  mental  activity  upon  one  point,  comes  only  by  persist- 
tent  effort;  yet  without  it  no  success  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  gained. 
The  developing  and  strengthening  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  import* 
ant  things  in  learning  to  study.  Is  it  not  just  here  that  lies  one  great 
advantage  of  such  teaching  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Scotch  schools, 
where  often,  under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  pupil 
bounds  from  his  seat  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  shouts  an  answer 
to  the  question  just  asked  at  the  top  of  his  voice  J  or  of  skillfully-man- 
aged Object  Teaching,  in  which  pupils  are  made  to  think  intensely, 
and  to  call  upon  the  memory  to  furnish  its  treasures  at  a  moment's 
notice  ?  Any  system  of  mental  culture  that  furnishes  pabulum  to  tha 
minds  of  the  young  in  such  a  pulpy  or  diluted  state  that  the  child 
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has  only  to  gape  aod  swallow  like  a  young  bird,  will  neyer  rear  intel- 
lectual giants,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  said  of  Socrates  that  he  would  of- 
ten stop  in  the  market-place,  and  stand  fixed  in  thought  hour  after  hour^ 
totally  unconscious  of  the  din  and  the  passing  multitude;  and  of  Na- 
poleon that  he  had  such  control  oyer  his  mental  plowers  that,  when  done 
with  the  consideration  of  any  particular  subject,  he,  as  it  were,  could 
shut  up  the  drawer  in  which  was  all  his  knowledge  pertaining  to  that 
subject,  and,  opening  another  drawer,  give  undivided  attention  to  its 
contents.  It  was  to  this  power  that  both  owed  no  small  part  of  the 
results  they  accomplished.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  words  of  a  college 
professor  of  Mathematics  to  a  small  number  of  us  who  were  groping  our 
way  rather  slowly  through  some  of  his  abstruse  demonstrations :  '^  Gen- 
tlemen,'' said  he,  '^  whenever  in  a  demonstration  there  are  two  points 
whose  connection  you  can  not  discover,  seize  them  with  a  firm  mental 
gprasp,  put  them  together,  and  then  bring  to  a  focus  upon  them  all  the 
light  of  the  mind,  and  almost  before  you  know  it  you  will  see  them  glow 
at  a  white  heat,  fuse,  and  blend."  It  was  good  advice;  but  the  seizing- 
firmly,  and  putting-together,  and  bringing  to  a  focus  all  the  light  of 
the  mind,  can  not  be  done  by  merely  willing,  or  being  willing,  to  do  it 
once  or  twice ;  the  ability  is  gained  only  after  repeated  attempts,  that, 
looked  at  alone,  resemble  failures. 

These  two  powers  of  the  mind  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  one  a 
faculty,  the  other  a  power  of  control  over  the  faculties,  are  the  means 
by  the  aid  of  which  other  higher  faculties,  such  as  the  imagination 
and  reason,  are  exercised.  But  these  last-mentioned  are  no  less  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  growth. 

The  imagination  only  rearranges  in  new  and  striking  forms  those 
materials  which  have  been  carefully  collected ;  and  this  power  to  re- 
arrange admits  of  great  improvement.  Virgil  wrote  ten  times  his 
Georgics,  his  only  poems  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  preserved. 
Milton  spent  more  than  twice  seven  years  in  wooing  the  Muse  of  poe- 
try before  she  inspired  him  to  write  Paradise  Lost.  Church,  who  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  America — perhaps  we  may 
say  some  time  of  the  world, —  recently  painted  in  five  hours  a  picture  of 
Niagara  Falls  for  which  he  was  paid  $5,000.  But  any  one  who  has 
seen  his  Heart  of  the  Andes,  and  marked  the  faithfulness  with  which 
the  whole  picture  is  finished, —  how  each  part  blends  with  other  parts, 
each  color  with  the  other  colors,  that  there  is  no  meaningless  point, 
but  that  it  is  one  harmonious  whole,  as  exact  and  beautiful  in  execution 
as  it  is  brilliant  in  conception, —  understands  that  it  was  not  mere 
genius,  but  carefully-trained  genius,  that  could  reproduce  on  canvas 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush  the  mighty  waterfall.     Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
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Dolds,  himself  a  patient  as  well  as  a  saocessfal  portrait-painter,  used  to 
affirm  that  any  one  oould  learn  to  paint  well  if  he  only  possessed  per* 
severance  and  application.  The  sculptor  does  not,  as  we  often  imag* 
ine,  by  a  few  magical  blows  bring  to  light  the  beaatiful  statue  that 
bis  genius  had  detected  in  the  marble;  but  long  months,  and  often  years, 
are  spent  in  careful  study  and  in  modeling,  before  the  marble  is  sought 
from  the  quarry,  and  then  the  skillfully-trained  hand  has  a  long  task. 

He  is  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  who  makes  dis* 
eoYeries  and  collects  facts  in  any  department  of  knowledge ;  but  there 
is  soon  found  need  of  a  higher  power,  if  any  considerable  adyance  is 
to  be  made  in  the  science,  which  is  able  to  take  the  disooyeries  and 
the  facts  and,  from  a  careful  examination  of  these  arranged  in  a  scien- 
tific order,  detect  their  relations,  and  put  into  language  their  general 
laws.  Until  this  has  been  done,  each  student  must  traverse  the  whole 
ground  for  himself,  finding,  to  be  sure,  that  some  one  has  been  along 
before  him,  and  left  his  mark  here  and  there,  but  no  direction  as  to 
what  course  his  follower  should  pursue  next. 

In  any  one  of  the  sciences  a  new  broad  generalization  usually  takes  all 
the  devotees  of  the  science  by  surprise,  and  often  meets  with  bitter  op* 
position  from  them.  But  the  number  of  cases  where  such  generaliza- 
tions have  been  <  bappy  hits ',  as  the  saying  is,  are  few.  I  quote  from 
Thompson's  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  upon  this  point.  ''  The 
next  question  to  be  answered  is  —  How  are  causes  discovered  which  are 
not  obvious,  even  after  repeated  inspections  of  the  facts  in  which  they 
lie  hid  ?  By  a  power  or  combination  of  powers  granted  only  to  a  few, 
which  has  been  called  Anticipation.  It  is  a  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  before  the  evidepce  is  unfolded;  it  is  enjoyed,  as 
one  might  expect,  by  those  only  who  have  long  and  deeply  studied 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  not  by  all  of  these.  It  is  no  mere  power  of 
guessing,  but  an  active  imagination,  supplied  with  materials  by  a  clear 
understanding,  carefully  disciplined.  The  system  of  anatomy  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Oken  is  the  consequence  of  a  fiash  of 
anticipation  which  glanced  through  his  mind  when  he  picked  up,  in 
a  chance  walk,  the  skull  of  a  deer,  bleached  and  disintegrated  by  the 
weather,  and  exclaimed,  after  a  glance, '  It  is  part  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn ! '  When  Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  the  anticipatory  question 
flashed  into  his  mind,  <  Why  do  not  heavenly  bodies  fall  like  this 
apple  ? '  In  neither  case  had  accident  any  important  share  c  Newton 
and  Oken  were  both  prepared  by  the  deepest  previous  study  to  seize 
upon  the  unimportant  fact  ofiered  to  them,  and  show  how  important 
it  might  become;  and  if  the  apple  and  deer's  skull  had  been  wanting, 
some  other  Calling  body,  and  sorn^  other  skoU,  would  have  toacbed 
28 
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the  string  so  ready  to  vibrate.  Bnt  in  each  case  there  was  a  great 
step  of  antioipation  :  Oken  thought  he  saw  the  type  of  the  whole  skel- 
eton in  a  single  vertebra  and  its  modifications,  while  Newton  conceived 
at  once  that  the  whole  universe  was  full  of  bodies  tending  to  fall ;  two 
truths  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  little  occur- 
rences in  connection  with  which  they  were  first  suggested. 

<<  The  discovery  of  Goethe  which  did  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  what 
Oken's  did  for  the  animal,  that  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  to  be  regarded 
as  metamorphosed  leaves,  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  necessity  of 
discipline  for  invention,  since  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  poet  in  a  re- 
gion to  which  he  seemed  to  have  paid  no  especial  or  laborious  atten- 
tion. But  Goethe  was  himself  most  anxious  to  rest  the  basis  of  this 
discovery  upon  his  observation  rather  than  his  imagination,  and  doubt 
less  with  good  reason/' 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  point,  that  intellect- 
ual growth  depends  upon  constant  activity,  not  because  it  is  easier  to 
establish  than  any  other,  but  because,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  it  is  the  point  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. It  will,  however,  take  but  a  moment  to  show  that  the  emotion- 
al and  moral  powers  are  to  as  great  a  degree  capable  of  development 
as  the  intellectual  powers.  Often  they  receive  no  direct  education, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  educated  by  circumstances  and  the  influ- 
ences by  which  the  child  and  man  are  surrounded.  L. 

[To  b«  oooclnded  next  month.] 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TEACH  GEOGR APHY  ?  —  No.  U. 


Need  of  a  Preparatory  Course. —  In  the  January  number  we  gave 
outlines  of  a  course  of  study  in  Oeography,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
only  philosophical  one.  That  course  included  three  separate  grades 
—the  Perceptive,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic, — the  work  of  each 
being  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  others,  and  having  an 
entirely  different  object.  The  work  of  the  Perceptive  grade  was  main- 
ly to  become  acquainted  with  the,  so  to  speak,  meckaniam  of  the 
earth,  and  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  examination  of  a  globe  as  its 
most  perfect  representation,  and  of  maps  of  the  continents  as  conven- 
ient representations,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  its  several  great  members. 

Undoubtedly  all  will  admit  that  the  only  value  of  globes  or  maps, 
as  a  means  of  study,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  symbols  of  what 
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actually  exists  apon  the  earth  —  that  they  represent  the  earth,  or  por- 
tions of  it,  in  regard  to  form,  character,  and  the  position,  relative  and 
absolute,  of  its  parts. 

If,  therefore,  a  globe  or  map  can  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  no 
image  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  which  it  represents, 
but  is  to  him  simply  a  ball  or  sheet  of  paper  with  certain  lines  and 
colors  upon  it,  to  which  certain  names  are  attached,  then  it  has  no 
longer  any  value  as  a  representative  object,  and,  so  far  as  practical  re- 
sults in  the  study  of  geography  are  concerned,  might  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  pupils  be  taught,  as  some  of  us  were  in  child- 
hood, simply  to  repeat  lists  of  names,  headed  rivers,  mountains,  islands, 
seas,  etc.  For  of  what  value  can  it  be  to  a  child  to  know  that  a  cer- 
tain line  upon  a  map  is  called  a  river,  or  a  mountain  range,  if  he  has 
DO  correct  notion  of  what  a  river  or  a  mountain  range  really  is  ?  or, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  map  is  called  England,  and  a  certain 
point  within  it  London,  if  he  does  not  see  behind  the  map  the  beauti- 
ful country  itself,  with  its  busy  farnis,  its  mines,  its  great  cities  and 
busy  villages;  and  the  Va6t  metropolis  with  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, its  crowds  of  busy  people,  its  palaces,  its  gardens,  even  its  fogs 
—  whatever  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  great  city  ^ 

In  order  to  secure  the  requisite  results  from  the  use  of  a  map,  we 
must  give  it  life  and  significance,  so  that  when  the  eye  rests  upon  cer- 
tain signs  there  shall  start  into  view  a  great  mountain  wall  in  all  its 
grandeur,  with  its  accessory  slopes,  and  its  rivers  like  silver  bands 
uniting  them ;  or  certain  other  signs  shall  spread  out  a  broad  land- 
scape, with  dark  forests,  green  pastures,^and  fields  of  golden  grain,  and 
lakes  white  with  the  sails  of  commerce.  The  child  must  first  be  made 
acquainted  with  nature  as  it  exists  under  different  conditions  of  sur- 
face, climate,  and  culture ;  in  other  words,  he  must  first  know  the 
thing  to  be  symbolized.  Then  the  symbol  will  have  a  value,  and  not 
till  then. 

For  this  reason,  the  course  heretofore  delineated  should  be  preceded 
by  an  introductory  course,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  simple  conventional  lessons,  to  form  in  the  mind  a  vivid 
picture  of  whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  the  great  physical  regions 
of  the  globe :  that  is,  to  give  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  regard  to 
each,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  he  would  receive  by  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  the  region  in  question.  These  lessons,  followed  by  maps  in 
which  the  child  learns  the  appropriate  symbol  for  the  reality  he  has 
been  studying,  and  sees  the  countries  through  which  his  imaginary 
journey  has  led  him,  in  their  comparative  size  and  relative  position, 
will  give  to  him  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  a 
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map,  and  enable  it  to  become  to  hii  mind,  in  hisfatore  study,  a  source 
of  knowledge  which  it  could  have  become  ip  no  other  way.  Having 
made  acquaintance  with  a  type  of  each  of  the  great  strongly-marked 
physical  regions  of  the  earth,  and  learned  the  manner  of  representing 
it  upon  the  map,  he  is  now  prepared  to  read  the  map  itself,  and,  seeing 
the  actual  country  it  represents  spread  out  before  him  on  a  smaller 
scale,  learn  for  himself  all  the  map  contains  just  as  perfectly  and  easi- 
ly as,  having  learned  the  alphabet,  he  masters  the  contents  of  a  printed 
page. 

General  plan  of  Preparatory  Course. —  These  lessons  should  com- 
mence with  what  is  most  familiar  to  the  child — his  own  locality, — as 
that  is  within  his  range  of  observation,  and  possesses  features  that  can 
be  made  of  use  in  building  up  the  images  of  remote  regions.  When 
he  has  learned  all  it  is  able  to  teach  him,  he  may,  under  the  direction 
4>f  his  teacher,  construct  a  simple  map  of  the  neighborhood,  showing  the 
position  of  every  object  he  has  been  studying.  A  map  so  constructed 
will  never  fail  to  call  up  a  complete  picture  of  the  region  it  represents. 
The  child  has  taken  his  first  step  in  geographical  study;  he  has  made  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  has 
formed  a  symbol  by  which  it  can  always  be  recalled,  as  vividly  as  the 
face  of  a  friend  by  a  portrait.  He  may  now  proceed,  step  by  step,  to 
form  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic  regions  of  his  own  country. 
This  is  done  by  an  imaginary  journey,  in  the  course  of  which,  what- 
ever would  most  strike  his  attention  in  traveling  should  be  presented 
in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  description, 
yet  in  such  language  as  he  can  most  perfectly  comprehend. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  notice  only  the  striking  features  of  the 
picture,  as  too  great  minutiss  of  detail  would  impair  its  distinctions 
and  weaken  its  impression.  Throughout  these  journeys,  the  position 
of  tiie  region  under  discussion  in  regard  to  the  child's  home  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  the  pupils 
might  be  asked  to  point  or  walk  toward  the  places  of  which  they  have 
learned,  and  to  state  in  what  direction  they  are  from  the  place  in  which 
the  lessons  are  given.  At  the  end  of  the  lessons  on  the  United  States, 
a  map  of  the  whole  country,  showing  the  various  regions  traversed  in 
their  relative  size  and  position,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  review  of  the 
main  points  noticed,  will  fix  in  the  memory  all  that  is  needed,  and 
make  the  map  a  vivid  symbol  of  the  reality.  After  this  is  done,  the 
lessons  can  be  extended  in  the  same  manner  to  other  countries  and 
<iontinents,  noticing,  of  course,  only  what  is  most  characteristic  of  each 
«f  these.    Thu^  in  England,  we  have  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
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owing  to  high  cnltore,  the  commercial  and  manufaotaring  indufitiy  of 
London  and  Manchester ;  in  France,  the  vintage,  and  silk  mannfao* 
tare — Paris  and  Lyons;  in  Switzerland,  the  snow-crowned  Alpe,  the 
beantiful  moantain  lakes,  and  the  herdsmen.  When  all  are  done,  a 
Mercator's  map,  in  which  the  several  continents  and  oceans  can  be 
seen  in  their  relative  position  without  the  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  hemispheres,  will  complete  the  preparation  for  the  use  of  the 
maps  in  futnre  study.  Then  a  few  lessons,  gathering  together  the 
separate  ideas  in  regard  to  climate,  people,  vegetation,  etc.,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth,  making  a  little  preparation  for  future  lessons 
on  those  subjects,  would  conclude  this  introductory  course. 

These  preparatory  lessons  should  be  completed  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine.  The  pupil  would  then  be  prepared  to  use  successfully  the  globe 
and  maps  as  the  objects  of  study,  and  to  enter  at  once  on  the  course 
indicated  in  the  former  article.  Amnioaa  BdiMattonai  Montuy. 

[To  be  ooDtinntd  in  next  number.] 


FALLACIES      OP     TEXT-BOOKS. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  a  series  of  brief  papers  for  the  Teachery  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  statements  commonly  found  in  our  school-books  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  untrue,  or  useless,  or  both.  We  will  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  one  or  two  from  our  Geooraphieb. 

In  almost  all  of  these  books,  the  Equator  is  defined  as  a  great  circle 
drawn  around  the  Earth,  One  book  now  on  my  table  says  the  Equator 
is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  the  Earth  at  equal  distances 
from  the  Poles,  This  definition  is  less  objectionable ;  but  the  same 
author  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  parallels,  meridians,  etc.,  as  circles 
drawn  around  the  Earth.  Now,  every  Geometry  defines  a  circle  in 
language  something  like  the  following :  a  plane  surface  bounded  by 
ajmrved  lincy  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre. 
If  a  circle  is  truly  a  plane,  as  it  surely  is,  what  an  absurdity  to  speak 
of  a  circle  as  drawn  around  the  Earth !  Why  teach  the  pupil  a  false- 
hood which  he  must  unlearn  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
act language  of  Geometry  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  teach  him  what 
a  circle  truly  is  ?  And  is  it  more  difficult  to  aid  his  imagination  to 
picture  circles  going  through  the  Earth  than  lines  going  around  it  ? 
Can  not  the  merest  child  see  the  geometrical  distinction  of  great  and 
small  circles?    Then  how  simple  the  definition  of  the  Equator^ — a 
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great  circle  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  I  Baty  if  one  objects  to 
teaching  the  pupil  that  the  Equator  is  a  plane,  on  the  ground  that,  in 
Geography,  we  use  only  its  circumference, —  that  is,  a  line ;  then  giro 
him  the  definition  we  have  quoted  above.  In  that  case,  he  learns  a 
half-truth,  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  This  is  quite  another  thing  from 
learning  an  untruth. 

I  also  have  a  criticism  to  make  on  our  common  method  of 
teaching  respecting  the  oblateness  of  the  Earth, —  or  the  flat- 
tening at  the  Poles.  From  the  language  used,  and  perhaps  the 
picture  of  an  oblate  spheroid  accompanying  it,  I  presume  most  learners 
conceive  of  the  Earth  as  flattened  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  an  orange 
usually  is.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  Earth  is  really  flattened 
about  thirteen  miles  at  each  Pole;  this  amounts  to  about  ^J^  of  its 
semi-diameter.  For  illustration,  suppose  we  make  a  globe  ten  feet  in 
diameter :  to  make  its  oblateness  the  same  as  that  of  the  Earth,  we 
should  flatten  each  Pole  ^  of  an  inch  !  Why  not  use,  and  dwell  upon, 
some  such  simple  illustration  till  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  flattening  is  very  slight,  and  is  not  to  enter  into  our 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Earth  at  all  ? 

A  criticism  on  a  common  definition  in  Arithmetic  will  suffice  for 
the  present.  A  compound  number,  we  are  told,  is  a  number  of  sev- 
eral denominations.  This  definition  is  like  the  Irishman's  horse, — 
it  has  two  slight  faults.  The  faults  of  the  horse  were :  first,  he  was 
hard  to  catch ;  second,  he  was  good  for  nothing  when  caught !  The 
jEaulta  of  the  definition  are :  first,  it  is  untrue ',  second,  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  if  it  were  true  !  The  tens  and  hundreds  of  a  simple,  abstract 
number  are  just  as  much  different  denominations  as  the  pence  and 
shillings  of  English  money;  and  the  dimes  and  cents  of  our  currency 
are  as  simple  numbers  as  any  in  existence.  Why  not  introduce  the 
learner  to  the  really  important  point  of  distinction  between  simple 
and  compound  numbers, —  the  only  one, — viz:  that,  in  simple  num- 
bers, ten  units  of  one  denomination  always  make  one  of  the  next  high- 
er, while  in  compound  numbers  the  ratio  of  increase  is  a  variable 
quantity?  Then,  in  stead  of  giving  him  a  new  set  of 'rules'  in  coqi- 
pound  numbers, —  carrying  the  matter  even  to  the  absurdity  of  a  spe- 
cial set  for  Federal  Money, —  show  him  that  the  processes  of  simple 
numbers  are  varied  in  compound  just  so  far  as  this  peculiar  manner 
of  increase  obliges  us  to  vary  them,  not  one  jot  further.  More  here- 
after. H. 
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'ARE      N'T      YOU      TIRED      OF     TEACHING?" 


I  MST  my  old  frieDd  Jones  last  Sammer.  I  was  glad  to  see  him, — 
I  had  Dot  seen  him  for  ten  years.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  time. 
The  Theologians  had  plowed  across  his  face  until  it  was  as  knobhy  as 
the  lead  region  around  Galena.  After  the  first  warm  shake  of  the 
hand,  said  he:  "What  are  you  doing  now?"  "Teaching/'  said  L 
"What!  teaching  still, —  are  n't  you  tired  of  teaching  ?  "  I  looked 
at  his  haggard  features  and  pitied  him.  So,  in  stead  of  retorting,  as 
I  felt  like  doing,  I  answered  him  mildly. 

I  was  o£f  enjoying  my  summer  vacation,  and  visiting  old  scenes  and 
old  acquaintances.  So,  after  parting  from  Jones,  I  stepped  into  the 
d^y-goods  store  of  my  chum  Brown.  That  bald-headed  man  at  the 
desk  was  the  proprietor.  He  looked  up  from  his  book,  muttering  "  8 
and  6  are  14."  When  he  recognized  me,  the  cloud  of  care  lifted 
from  his  brow,  and  the  old  smile  came  back  to  his  face  for  a  moment. 
"  How  is  business?"  said  I.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  by  careful  manage- 
ment, I  have  steered  clear  of  the  breakers  so  far;  but,  if  gold  con* 
tinues  to  fall  as  fast  as  it  has,  I  do  n't  know  how  long  I  can  continue 
to  do  it.  I  have  lost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  three  months." 
Said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Are  you  teaching,  yet  ?  "  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  "  How  long  have  you  taught  ?  "  "  Fifteen 
years."  His  eye-brows  lifted, —  "  Well,  I  should  think  you  would  be 
tired  of  it  by  this  time,"  said  he.  Just  then,  a  clerk  called  him  to 
assist  in  showing  some  fine  goods  to  a  lady  customer,  so  our  conversa^ 
tion  was  interrupted.  I  waited  a  half-hour,  while  the  lady  looked 
over  bII  the  silks  in  the  store,  but  made  no  purchase.  Becoming 
somewhat  tired,  I  bade  him  '  good  morning '.  Just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  store,  I  observed  the  lady  turning  from  the  counter,  and  heard  her 
remark,  "  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  if  I  can  n't  suit  myself  any  better,  I  will 
call  again." 

I  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  street,  and  paused  in  fi'ont  of  a  shoe- 
maker's stall.  A  man  with  spectacles  upon  his  nose  was  busily  stitch* 
ing  away  at  a  fine  boot.  His  shoulders  were  shockingly  bowed ;  and, 
as  I  caught  the  snatch  of  song  he  was  crooning,  I  noticed  that  his 
voice  seemed  much  cracked  and  very  husky.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  thought  I  recognized  Smith,  who  was  in  my  class  at  the  Acad- 
emy twenty  years  ago.  Smith  had  n't  much  love  for  books,  and  left 
at  the  end  of  the  second  term.  I  stepped  in  and  bade  him  '  good 
morning'.     He  knew  me,  and  I  received  a  cordial  greeting.     I  in- 
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qnired  for  his  health,  and  he  complained  sadly  of  rheumatism.  After 
a  few  remarks,  he  asked  what  I  was  doing  now.  ^'  Teaching,"  said  I. 
"Indeed,"  said  he,  "do  n't  jou  get  tired  of  it?"  Before  I  could  re- 
ply, he  had  to  get  up  to  measure  the  foot  of  a  customer.  I  took  my 
leave  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  went  on  my  way,  thinking. 

H. 


SCHOOL      DIRECTOR 


Mb.  Editor: — Though  I  have  heen  a  reader  of  your  paper  only 
this  year,  there  are  some  items  I  should  like  to  know.  This  missive 
may  be  out  of  place,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  paper  except  for 
the  teacher;  and  not  being  of  that  class,  but  simply  a  school-director 
of  eleven  years'  standing,  it  may  be  wrong  for  mo  to  make  inquiries, 
or  take  up  space  intended  for  teachers.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  been  a  contributor  for  educational  journals,  yet  never  do  I  re- 
member of  taking  up  the  pen  with  the  fear  of  going  where  not  wanted : 
that  I  now  do,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  see  no  place  for  school-offi- 
cers in  the  Teacher,  But  I  must  come  to  the  point.  Thousands  in 
Northern  Illinois  inquire  Why  must  the  election  of  School-Directors 
oome  in  August,  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  harvest  1 
I  know  of  districts  that  never  have  had  an  election  since  this  time  was 
established.  I  know  of  others  that  but  occasionally  have  one;  not  for 
want  of  interest  in  education,  but  because,  coming  in  harvest-time,  they 
can  not  get  out  to  an  election.  I  speak  of  country  districts.  I  know 
of  no  valid  reason  why  these  elections  might  not  be  held  in  the  win- 
ter, when  farmers  can  get  together  and  examine  into  the  wants  of  the 
district.  I  have  heard  reasons,  but  none  that  I  can  see  of  weight 
All  reports  can  be  made  as  well,  and  in  time,  if  the  election  be  in 
winter,  as  in  summer. 

Has  it  got  to  be  considered  that  school-officers  are  a  nuisance  ?  I 
see  by  the  late  law  that  they  have  to  serve  on  juries,  and  are  only  ex* 
empt  from  poll-tax.  The  Clerk  of  the  Directors  has  to  make  his  re- 
turns to  trustees  twice  in  the  year.  He  has  to  make  out  the  census  re- 
port of  children,  and  report  of  taxes,  keep  the  records,  and  do  other- 
wise nine-tenths  of  ajl  such  work  of  the  district.  If  any  visits  the 
school  and  looks  after  its  interests,  he  is  the  one  to  do  it.  The  State 
and  County  Superintendents,  Trustees,  and  people,  expect  him  to  do 
it;  yet  they  say — the  law — they  are  unworthy  of  the  small  pittanoe. 
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formerly  granted,  of  being  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors ;  and  all 
who  have  tried  this  office  know  it  does  not  even  get  the  thanks  of  the 
district;  and  it  certainly  does  not  of  any  one  else. 

The  law  says  ^'  No  Director  shall  be  a  contractor  on  any  job  about 
the  school/'  The  fence  is  broken  down,  a  few  nails  are  needed  to  repair 
it.  A  load  of  coal  is  wanted,  all  are  harried.  The  director  has  a  team, 
and  time,  and  is  a  mechanic,  and  knows  the  wants,  and  can  do  it  aa 
well,  and  often  better,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  one.  Why  should 
he  be  refused  the  power  to  do  it,  excepting  the  odiousness  of  being 
Director  ?  It  would  seem  by  examination  of  our  school  law  that  there 
was  a  determination  to  make  this  office  as  offensive  as  possible. 

Then  look  how  he  is  treated  in  Teachers'  Institutes :  he  has  no  in- 
vitation to  attend,  and  if  he  goes  without,  is  treated  by  the  teachers  a» 
if  he  had  no  business  there,  which  is  the  fact.  Methinks  this  treat- 
ment of  directors  does  not  tend  to  elevate  the  office,  or  induce  them- 
to  do  their  duty,  as  the  law  requires,  right,  or  well. 

I  will  stop  at  this,  so  as  to  take  as  little  time  or  space  as  possible. 
If  I  find  any  but  teachers  have  a  right  to  speak,  I  may  speak  on  other 
practical  points.  DRACO. 

[The  Illinois  Teacher  does  not  proscribe  School  Directors,  or  any 
other  class  of  educational  men.  But  we  can  not  very  well  publish 
what  is  never  written,  or  offered  for  publication.  Whatever  is  offered 
us  fbr  publication,  and  seems  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Illinois,  shall  surely  go  in  if  we  have  room  for  it— Editor.] 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITB. 
49*Po4HMBm  Addren— «No.  M  Park  Av«iiii«,  Ofataii«o.** 


Mbntal  Arithhetio. — What  is  Mental  Arithmetic  ?  Does  it  iiH 
elude  simply  what  is  to  be  found  in  orthodox  text-books  on  the  sub- 
jeot  ?  Is  nothing  to  be  regarded  as  mental  arithmetic  unless  it  has 
some  counterpart  in  the  treatises  of  Golburn  or  Davies  or  Bobinson  ? 
Have  our  authors  exhausted  the  subject  1  To  me  these  are  pertinent 
questions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we,  as  teachers,  frequently  arrive  at 
mathematical  results  by  a  process  of  analysis  which  is  not  inoluded  in 
any  of  our  so-called  authorities  on  the  sul^ect  Perhaps  some  of  these 
analyses  are  susceptible  of  a  more  rigid  investigation  by  means  of  let- 
ters and  symbols ;  but  does  it  thence  follow  that  in  all  their  applioa^ 
tlons  they  belong  to  Algebra^  and  Algebra  alone  ?    I  think  not. 

These  remarks  may  recall  to  some  mathematioal  readers  a  solution 
of  a  oertain  problem  published  in  the  Teacher  in  1863  for  mental  so^ 
29 
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lutioD,  which  solution  was  condemned  for  being  algebraical,  and  may 
serve  as  introductory  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mental  Mu^ 
tiplication. 

The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  first  quantity,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  and  second,  plus 
the  square  of  the  second. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  enunciation  of  a  mathematical  truth  which  be- 
longs as  much  to  arithmetic  as  to  algebra.  As  such,  we  find  the  au- 
thors of  our  Written  Arithmetics  inserting  such  contractions  as  the 
following,  being  careful,  however,  in  numerous  instances,  to  omit  any 
thing  like  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  involved  :  6Jx6J=42l, 
since  we  have  (6x6)+2(6+J)+(iXi),  and,  as  twice  J  of  6  is  of 
course  equal  to  6,  we  have  in  brief  7ir6-|-(iXi)=42J  for  our  product. 
So  also  in  whole  numbers,  125^=15625,  etc.  This  principle  may,  of 
course,  be  extended  farther  and  applied  in  numerous  ways :  e.^., 
121^=150^5,  since  we  have  12"-|-(12xi)+(iXi)-  So  in  whole 
numbers,  i626'=2640625 ;  2825"=7980625.  To  facilitate  the  use  of 
such  operations  as  these,  and  also  as  a  good  drill  in  Decimal  Fractions 
and  Federal  Money,  preparatory  to  various  operations  in  Interest,  I 
have  my  pupils  memorize  the  decimals  corresponding  to  the  fractional 
divisions  of  a  unit  into  halves,  fourths,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  These 
fifteen  decimal  expressions  may  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  very 
short  time ;  and  such  a  stock  of  material,  though  apparently  so  limit- 
ed, may  be  rendered  of  almost  incalculable  value  by  any  one  who  will 
but  notice  the  great  variety  of  combinations  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible:  e.g.^  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  $5625.00;  changing 
the  point  from  after  the  5  to  other  positions,  he  calls  for  the  reading 
of  the  several  amounts  thus  indicated,  in  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  or 
mills, — the  successive  answers  being,  as  he  passes  to  the  left  with  the 
point.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  Five  hund- 
red and  sixty-two  and  one-half;  Fifty-six  and  one-fourth ;  Five  and 
five-eighths;  Nine-sixteenths  of  a  dollar, — and  so  on  for  the  other 
denominations. 

"John,  write  on  the  board  Fourteen  and  five-eighths  dollars  and 
eleven-sixteenths  of  a  tenth  of  a  mill.''  No  sooner  said  than  dbne, — 
$14.62506875. 

"  Mary,  change  the  point  in  John's  figures  two  places  to  the  rights 
and  read  in  dollars,  cents,  and  mills."     $1462.506875. 

Ans,  "  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars,  fifty  cents, 
six  and  seven-eighths  mills."  etc.,  etc. 

Observe,  too,  that  these  decimals  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  unity 
that  the  corresponding  whole  numbers  bear  to  10000.  Thus,  ^^5= 
.1875,  and  -^^  of  10000=1875;  ^^=.4375,  and  ^^  of  10000=4375: 
and  again,  A  of  a  dollar=31i  cents ;  I3  of  a  dollar=68|  cents,  etc. 

The  apphcations  of  these  numbers  are  exceedingly  numeroos.  I 
instance  a  few.  What  is  the  square  of  31245  ?  By  the  application 
of  the  principle  first  noticed  above,  we  see  that  the  required  square 
will  be  (3124X3125)  with  25  annexed.     Since  we  know  that  8125  is 
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j%  of  10000,  our  operatioD  then  is  as  follows :  j\  of  3124=196i  5  /g 
of  3124=C1000— 5  times  4J)=976J,  and  our  result  is  976250025. 

Again,  What  is  the  square  of  68745  "t  (This  is  Prohlem  6  published 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher.) 

Operation:  Multiply  6874  by  6875  and  annex  25.  6875= j J  of 
of  10000.  -j^«5  of  6874=4291 ;  j^  of  6874=11  times  430—11  times 
|,=r4725J,  and  our  required  square  is  4725875025>  etc. 

Again,  What  is  the  sixteenth  power  of  5  ? 

Operation:  5* =25;  5*  =  (5''y  =  25»  =  625;  5"  =  (5*)" =625*  = 
390625 ;  5^*=(57=390625'=152587890625. 

The  last  operation  may  require  a  word  of  explanation.      Notice, 
390625  is  39  j^g  times  10000 ;  then  the  required  square  will  be  (39  J^)' 
X 10000',  or  (89-^)''X  100000000.      (39-pig)«=39'+i  of  39+(y'g)»; 
39«  =  (40x38)  +  !,  =  1521 

iof39  = 44 

together  we  have  1525  i 

Now,  observe  that  the  4th  power  of  5  above  has  the  same  significant 
figures  as  the  decimal  for  J^j  therefore,  (,Jg)',=3jJg,  when  expressed 
decimally,  will  have  the  same  significant  figures  as  the  8th  power  of 
5  above.  Hence,  by  attaching  these  figures  in  their  proper  order  to 
1525J  when  multiplied  by  100000000,  and  noticing  that  the  3  of 
390625  falls  in  the  same  order  as  the  5  of  the  875,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  i,  and  hence  must  be  added,  we  have  as  above  152587890625. 
These  processes  were  all  followed  and  the  results  obtained  mentally 
before  any  attempt  was  made  at  writing  out  any  part  of  the  process. 

o.  s.  w. 

X     X 

Solutions. — 8  (May  No.)  -ri>— ,  ^,  xy,  represent  the  required 

progression.     Put  582=  a,  and  468  =  5.     By  the  conditions  of  the 

x^     x^  x^ 

problem  we  have  —5+  — =a...  [1]  -,  and  --9 +x''=6...[2].    Multiply 

x^ 
[1]  by  y,  and  we  have  -j^+a;'=ay...[3].     From  [3]  and  [2]  we  have 

b=ay',  .'.y=-—.     Substitute  this  value  of  y  in  [2],  and  we  have 

-^, — \'X^=b'j  .-.  a;  =  -/-7-vT  i9N,  and  by  restoring  the  values  of  a  and 
6,  we  have 

'^^^rWW^>  ^^WrlKv  46V^^.  and  3861^^^^,  ^r 
the  required  progression.  o.  8.  w. 

9  {May  No.)  $46,125=369  shillings.  Put  a=369,  and  6=20. 
The  problem  gives  the  following  equations :  (a:'+y*)(a:+y)=a...[l]; 
xy=6...[2].  Add  2xy{x-{-y)  to  each  member  of  [1],  and  substitute 
value  of  2a:y  from  [2]  in  the  second  member,  and  we  have  (a;-f-y)*= 
a-f  26(a;-|-y).    Put  X'\-y==z,  restore  values  of  a  and  b,  and  transpose^ 
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and  we  have  £:•— 402—369=0 ;   .-.^=9,  or  x+y=9...r3].     Prom 

S2]  and  [3]  we  find  x=4:  or  5,  and  y=5  or  4,  giving  for  final  results 
6  and  25.  o.  s.  w. 

Solutions  to  both  the  above  have  also  been  received  from  Sigma. 
[We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  till  next  month  a  solution  bj  Artemas 
Martin  of  Prob.  8  (April  number),  which  we  intended  to  give  in  this  issue. 

—  PUBUSBXB.] 

G.  C.  D. — We  have  received  the  following  from  our  friend  J.  Piper, 
of  Eddyville,  Iowa.     We  hope  to  hear  from  him  again. 

"  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  several  numbers  is  either  the 
smallest  or  some  factor  of  the  smallest.  If  the  least  is  not  the  Q.G.J)., 
then  the  Q.  C.  D.  can  not  be  greater  than  one-half  the  least ;  if  not 
one-half,  it  4:an  not  be  greater  than  one-third ;  if  not  one-third,  it  can 
not  be  greater  than  one-fourth,  etc.  Can  not  all  the  problems  usually 
given  in  the  books  be  solved  more  easily  by  the  above  than  by  any 
.other  method?" 


NATIONAL    JEDUCATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 


NATIONAL  TBAOHBIUI*  A8800IA110N.-8BV1NTH  8BB8I0N. 

Thi  Seventh  Session  of  the  Natumal  Teachers^  Astociation  will  be  held  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  August,  1866. 

OB»Ba    OF    sxiaciBBt. 

WxDNisDAT,  August  16th. —  At  8  oVlock  jlh.:  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  rooms  of  the  School  Department,  in  the  Capitol. 

At  10  o'clock :  Music  by  the  Harmonic  Society  of  Harrisborg. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Hia  Excellency  A.  G.  Curtin,  Qovernor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  11  o'clock:  Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

At  2  o'clock  P.M.:  A  paper  on  *  The  Mechanism  of  School-Teaching  *,  by  W. 
W.  Barringer,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject 

At  3  o'clock:  A  paper,  'Normal  Schools,  with  their  Distinctive  Characteristics, 
should  be  Established  and  Maintained  in  each  State  at  Public  Expense',  by  Prof. 
R.  Edwards,  President  of  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

At  4  o'clock:  *  Phonetic  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading*,  by  Hon.  John  D. 
PhUbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston. 

At  8  o'clock:  Lecture  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  State  University,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Thursday,  Auaosr  17th. — At  9  jlu,:  A  paper  on  *The  Best  Methods  of  Teacb- 
Ing  the  Classics',  by  Prof.  A.  Harkness,  Providence,  B.I. 
Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 
At  10  A.if.:  Report  «f  GoBUiiiMse on  'Object  TMohittg,  as  panaed  at  OBwefo\ 
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Barnas  Sears,  D.D.,  S.  S.  Greene,  Providence ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston ;  J.  L.  * 
Pickard,  Chicago;  D.  N.  Gamp,  Connecticut;  R.  Edwards,  Illinois;  C.  8.  Fen- 
nell,  Missouri,  Committee. 

Immediately  after  this  report,  the  members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to 
join  in  an  excursion  to  Gettysburg,  where  it  is  expected  parties  will  be  present  to 
point  out  the  most  interesting  localities  of  that  eventful  battle-field. 

Friday,  Auoubt  18th. — At  9  A.]f.:  Election  of  Officers,  and  other  business. 

At  10  o'clock :  Address  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  on  *The  Principle  of  Associ- 
ation for  the  Improvement  of  Schools*. 

At  11  o'clock:  Address  by  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania. 

At  2  P.M.:  A  paper  on  *The  Supervision  of  Graded  Schools',  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ohio. 

Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

At  8  o'clock:  A  lecture  on  '  Education,  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Union ',  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersbam,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

At  4  o'clock :  An  address  is  expected  from  Mig.  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  Superin- 
tendent of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Washington. 

At  7i  P.M. :  Transaction  of  business. 

At  8 :  Brief  Reports  from  the  several  states,  resolutions,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBJBOTB     FOB     DIBOUSBIOIT. 

The  following  topics  have  been  proposed  for  discussion : — 
*'  What  service  can  ^i<  AesociatioH  render  toward  the  eetabiiskment  of  Free  Schools 
in  the  Slates  laidy  in  Rebellion  /" 

*^The  Relations  of  the  National  Oovemment  to  JEdncoHon.^* 

*^JS6to  to  Oure  the  Evil  of  Irregular  Attendance  ai  our  Jhiblie  Schools.** 

HOTICXB. 

Free  tickets  will  be  given  to  members  in  attendance  to  return  only  over  the 
routes  passed  over  in  going  to  the  meetings,  on  all  the  railroads  leading  from  Har- 
risburg  to  the  following  places :  —  New  York,  Elmira,  Boston,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburg.  Other  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  points  farther  west 
Many  other  railroads  leading  to  these  points  have  granted  similar  reductions. 
Teachers  and  other  members  living  at  remoter  points  will  need  to  arrange  for 
the  proper  connections  with  these  places. 

N.B.  The  State  Superintendent,  or  other  school  officer  in  each  state,  is  earn- 
estly requested  to  see  that  due  notice,  in  detaily  of  railroad  arrangements  be  sea- 
sonably given  in  school  journals,  local  papers,  or  in  special  circulars,  for  his  own 
section  of  the  country.  The  proper  parties  to  consult  on  these  subjects  are  Pro£ 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Millersville,  Pa. ;  S.  P.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
Edward  Danforth,  Esq.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Boston  Mass. 

A  reduction  of  fares  at  the  Hotels  in  Harrisburg,  for  members,  on  presentation 
of  certificates  of  membership,  will  also  be  granted. 

A  meeting  of  the  Normal  School  Association  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  School  Department,  at  the  Capitol,  on  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1866. 

A  local  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Bates,  S.  D.  Ingram,  and  Miss  A. 
T.  Woodward,  will  have  in  charge  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  members,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  loth  days  of  August.  It  is  expected  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  include  both  meetings  in 
one  trip.  &  8.  ORBSNE,  Piwidoit. 

W.  E.  Sbildon,  Secretary. 

Protidenee,  June  30, 1866. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OV  NORMAL  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  several  gentlemen  prominent  among 
the  Normal  School  Teachers  of  the  country,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  an- 
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nouDce  that  a  basinega  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Normal  School  In- 
structors will  be  held  at  Harruburg,  Fa,^  on  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1865. 

By  invitation  of  Hon.  Charlea  R.  Coburn,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  School  Department  Rooms  in  the  Capitol. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  connected  with  Normal  Schools  will  -  be  present  if  possible. 
These  institutions  are  rapidly  multiplying  in  our  country,  and  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  necessary  that  their  work  be  well  and  philosophically  done. 
Let  all  who  are  interested  in  their  success,  therefore,  come  together  for  counsel 
and  the  interchange  of  sentimenta  Great  problems,  precipitated  upon  the  nation 
by  the  war,  must  be  solved  in  the  coming  years.  Their  solution  is  essential  to  our 
civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  And  who  are  more  in 
the  way  of  grappling  with  these  problems  than  Normal  School  Instructors  ought 
to  be  ?  Let  all  parts  of  the  country  be  represented,  therefore,  at  this  meeting. 
Normal,  III.,  July  3, 1866.  RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTB    OP    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will 
be  held  in  New  Uaysn,  Conn.,  at  the  Musio  Hall,  on  the  8th,  0th  and  10th  days 
of  August,  1866. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  New  Haven  House  on  the  8th,  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  public  exercises  will  be  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  Auffutt  8. 
At  2^  o^clock,  P.M.  the  meeting  will  be  organized,  and  the  customary  addresMes 
will  be  made;  after  which  there  will  be  a  discussion  upon  the  following  subject: 

*  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin,  especially  to  Beginners.* 

At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  a  Lecture  by  Ex-Gov.  Emory  Washburn,  on  *  Civil  Polity  as 
a  Branch  of  School  Education.' 

Wedneklayf  Augusts. 

At  9  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  'The  Free  High  School  System.' 
To  be  opened  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  Lecture  by  Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on 

*  Dynamic  and  Mechanic  Teaching,' 

At  8^  P.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  'What  Duties  does  the  return  of  Peace 
bring  to  the  Friends  of  Education,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Freedmen  of 
our  country  ? '    To  be  opened  by  Judge  Russell,  of  Boston. 

At  8  P.M.,  a  Lecture,  by  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  on 

*  The  Teaching  of  Moral  and  Political  Duties  in  the  Public  Schools.' 

TKurtdojIt  Avffutt  10. 

At  9  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  '  Methods  of  Presenting  Moral  Top- 
ics.' 

At  11  o'clock  A.M.,  a  Lecture,  by  E.  0.  Haven,  D.D.,  President  of  Michigan 
University,  on  *  The  Indirect  Benefits  of  School  Education.' 

At  2^,  P.M.,  a  teaching  exercise  in  Physiology,  illustrating  the  methods  of  Sim- 
ultaneous Verbal  and  Linear  Delineation,  by  Miss  Melvina  Mitchell,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

At  8  o'clock  P.M.,  a  discussion;  to  be  followed  by  brief  addresses  from  repre- 
sentatives from  different  states. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  before  the  war,  a  majority  of  the  states 
were  represented,  and  that  meeting,  especially  its  closing  session,  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  Should  not  the  return  of  Pence,  opening  new  and  broader  fields 
for  the  teacher,  make  the  first  meeting  after  the  war  still  more  memorable  ? 

Brief  readings,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  may  be  expected  each 
day  or  evening. 

The  citizens  of  New  Haven  generously  proffer  gratuitous  entertainment  to  lady 
teachers  in  attendance. 
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Particulars  as  to  the  usual  railroad  facilities  and  hotel  rates  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  16th,  16th  and  17th  of  August,  making  it  convenient  to 
include  the  two  meetings  in  one  trip.  BIRD8BT  GRANT  NORTHROP,  Piwddent. 

JoHir  P.  Atxbill,  Secretary. 

.Boston,  ^une  12, 1865. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Thb  New- York  State  Teachers'  Association  meets  this  year  at  Elmira.  It  is 
to  continue  three  days,  July  26th,  26th,  and  2'7th,  and  the  programme  is  exten- 
sive. Among  the  subjects  announced  for  discussion  are :  The  Condition  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Higher  Education  of  Young  Ladies ;  Teachers'  Institutes  and  best  Methods 
of  Conducting  them ;  Nature  and  Uses  of  Logic;  Classification  in  Physiology ;  Im- 
proved Methods  in  Education ;  Music  as  a  School  Exercise ;  Study  of  History . 
Duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents ;  Physical  Education  and 
Military  Drill  in  Schools;  Curriculum  of  Studies  for  Common  Schools.  Besides 
these,  there  are  two  Poems,  and  lectures  and  addresses  on  themes  not  named. 
We  do  not  know  the  capacity  and  power  of  the  Knickerbocker  stomach ;  but  if 
it  can  digest  all  that  is  here  set  down,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  repeated  in  respect 
to  our  friends  in  that  state  the  scripture  declaration :  "And  there  were  giants  in 
those  days." 

Professor  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  is  this  year  President  of  the  As- 
sociation.    Most  New- York  and  some  Pennsylvania  Railroads  reduce  their  fare. 

Detroit. —  Something  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  idea  of  securing  a 
Superintendent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Detroit  was  first  proposed,  it  was 
thought  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  it  was  finally  adopted,  not  without  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  School  Board.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Board  for  1864,  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  is  testified  to  by  the  various 
committees,  and  high  compliments  are  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  their  Superintend- 
ent, J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Esq.  Under  his  efficient  administration,  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  school%during  the  past  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  4,978 ;  average  at- 
tendance, 4,487;  per  cent  of  attendance,  89.1 ;  of  tardiness  on  average  attend- 
ance, 1.8.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  was  $6.59.  Salary  of  Principal  of  High 
School,  |1,150;  Principals  of  Union  Schools,  |1,000;  female  assistants,  from 
$840  to  1450. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  surgeons  and  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  died  in  New  York  about  the  1st  of  May,  at  an  advanced 
age.     He  left  behind  him  a  worthy  record  of  his  professional  life. 

New-York  Teacher. 
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LOCAL     INTELLIGENCE. 

An  Abstract  or  the  Pbocekdinqs  or  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  April  26€h 
to  28th  incluflive,  at  Warren,  JoDaviess  Couutj,  signed  by  H.  H.  Smith,  of  Galena, 
as  President,  and  countersigned  by  Miss  N.  Gallup,  of  Danleith,  as  Secretary,  came 
to  hand  just  too  late  for  the  June  number  of  the  Teacher, 

The  proceedings  of  this  Institute  were  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and 
profitable.  Exercises  of  a  practical  character  were  given  by  various  persons,  from 
the  county  and  from  abroad.  The  topics  discussed  included  School  Government, 
Spelling,  Reading,  Composition,  Writing,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  etc. 
Lectures  were  also  delivered  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
and  essays  read  on  Friday  evening, —  the  latter  by  Misses  Densmore  and  Gallup. 
The  officers  elected,  besides  the  above,  were  S.  C.  Hays  and  S.  Rogers,  Vice 
Presidents,  and  Miss  S.  A,  Yerrington,  Treasurer. 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows.  The  fifth  is  aimed,  as  we  understand, 
at  the  Galena  officials,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  'drawn  mild*: 

.Resolved,  That  this  hu  been  oqo  of  the  nuMt  pleaaant,  thorough,  and  initmctiTe  Inititatea  ever 
held  \b  Jo  Daviess  County 

RtuAved^  That  oar  thAnks  are  dae  the  citizens  of  Warren,  for  their  hospitality  In  so  gmexxnuly 
entertaining  us  while  in  their  midst. 

SesoloecL,  That  we  are  indebted  to  Proft.  Edwards  of  the  State  Normal  School,  GiilBth  of  Bata- 
via,  and  Parsons  of  Dubaque,  Iowa,  fur  the  able  maonor  in  which  they  condaoted  most  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Institute.  They  are  thorough  educational  men,  live  teaclitrs^  and  our  hearty  thanks 
are  tendered  them  for  their  hearty  coSperiation  in  our  behalf;  we  hereby  elect  them  hononu7 
members  of  the  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers*  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery  for  the  very  able  addreM  deUvmred  by 
him  at  the  Thursday  evening  session ;  also  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  different  cfaorohes  for  tha  in- 
terest thoy  have  taken  in  the  various  exercises  during  the  week. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathies  to  those  teachers  who  hare  been  so  nnfortnnate  m  to 
be  employed  by  school  directors  who  have  so  little  interest  In  educational  matters  and  the  im- 
provement  of  their  schools  as  to  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  dismlsdng  for  the  purpose  of  attend' 
Ing  the  Teachers'  Institute. 

Resolvai,  That  the  state  organ,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  shonld  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
tme  tpacber  in  onr  county. 

Reiolvedf  That  we  conduct  our  next  institate  upon  the  same  principles  that  we  have  thapretoiC 
session,  and  that  aU  the  teachers  of  the  coanty  be  urgenUy  invited  to  be  present 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  recommend  the  early  introdootion  of 
Qreene's  Series  of  Orammars  into  all  the  schools  of  onr  county. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  Parsons's  book  no  Orthography,  and  Chart,  are  worthy  ox  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  of  our  coanty,  and  we  recommend  their  use  in  our  schools. 

Stati  Normal  University. —  The  closing  exercises  of  this  institution  for  the 
present  year  were  more  than  usually  interesting.  The  examinations  began  on 
Tuesday,  June  20th,  and  the  entire  series  occupied  four  days,  closing  on  Friday 
the  2dd,  with  the  Annual  Commencement.  Thursday  evening  the  Address  to  the 
Literary  Societies  was  delivered  by  Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
institution.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Model  High  School  occurred  on 
Wednesday  the  21st. 

The  attendance  of  strangers  and  citizens  was,  throughout,  unusually  large, 
amounting  on  Friday  to  more  than  1,200  persons.  There  was  every  indication  of 
the  highest  interest.  ' 

In  the  Normal  there  were  eleven  graduates,  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time  thus  far,  viz:  Olinda  M.  Johnson,  of  La  Salle  county  ;  Almeuia  G.  Jones,  of 
Fulton  county ;  Lucinda  J.  Stanard,  of  Bureau  county ;  Bandusia  Wakefield,  of 
De  Witt  county;  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  of  Stephenson  county;  John  W.  Cook,  of 
Woodford  county  ;  William  Florin,  of  Madison  county ;  David  M.  Fulwiler,  of 
McLean  county;  Oscar  F,  McKim,  of  Henderson  county;  Adolph  Suppiger,  of 
Madison  county;   and  Melancthon  Wakefield,  of  De  Witt  county. 

In  the  High  School  the  graduates  numbered  seven :  Gertrude  E.  Case,  of  Nor- 
mal ;  Clara  V.  Fell,  of  Normal ;  Charles  L.  Capen,  of  Bloomington ;  Howard  C. 
Crist,  of  Bloomington ;  Hosea  Howard,  jr.,  of  Bloomington ;  William  McCam- 
bridge,  of  Normal ;  and  Robert  McCart,  jr.,  of  Bloomington.     This  was  the  first 
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class  ever  graduated  at  the  Model  School.  Thej  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  busi- 
ness, or  for  entering  the  best  Eastern  Colleges. 

Reporters  were  present  in  numbers  unusually  large,  from  Chicago,  iSt.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Bloomington,  etc.  We  do  not  lay  claim  to  an  orerstock  of  modesty,  but 
we  could  not  *  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking  place',  of  transferring  to  our 
pages  what  some  of  our  good  friends  have  said  about  us  at  this  lime.  We  cer- 
tainly feel  grateful  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  for  the  kind  interest  they 
have  taken  in  the  institution. 

The  next  term  begins  on  Monday,  September  11th,  1865. 

The  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  *■  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Elinois',  which  consists  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelbyville,  President;  Hon. 
Kewton  Bateman,  of  Springfield,  Secretary;  Dr.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Chicago;  Wal- 
ter L,  Mayo,  Esq.,  Albion ;  Walter  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  Bloomington ;  Charles  P. 
Taggart,  Esq.,  Peoria;  George  P.  Rex,  M.D.,  Perry ;  J.  W.  Schweppe,  Esq.,  Al- 
ton; Henry  Wing,  M.D.,  Collinsville;  William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Chicago;  B.  G. 
Roots,  Esq.,  Tamaroa ;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner,  Freeport ;  Kersey  H.  Fell,  Esq.,- 
Bloomington;  Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  Cairo;  Calvin  Goudy,  M.D.,  Taylorville. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  Richard  Edwards,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mental 
Science  and  Didactics ;  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  History ; 
Thomas  Metcalf,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Joseph  A  Sewall,  Instructor  in  Nat- 
ural Science ;  Albert  Stetson,  Instructor  in  Language ;  Miss  Emaline  Dryer, 
Instructress  in  Grammar  and  Drawing;  William  L.  Piiisbury,  Principal  of  Model 
School ;  Miss  Marion  Hammond,  Teacher  of  Primary  Department. 

Frskport. —  We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  enterprising  city,  and  found  Mr. 
Raymond  laboring  successfully  in  the  High  School.  The  graduating  class  gave 
their  exercises  in  Fry's  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  80th.  They  consisted  of  fire  young 
ladies  and  one  young  man,  the  latter  of  whom  has  certainly  the  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful orator.  Mr.  Raymond  has  been  assisted  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
by  Miss  Ferris,  of  Galesburg,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  love  and  esteem,  not  only  of  her  pupils,  but  of  all  who  know  her.  We 
wish  Mr.  R.  the  most  complete  success  in  his  well-directed  and^  earnest  efforts  in 
the  good  cause,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  secure  it.  He  has  been  appointed 
for  the  coming  year  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  his  salary,  without  a  word  of  solicitation  from  him,  has  been  increased  |200« 
It  is  now  |1,400. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS.     ETC. 


Afwoxb  to  Enolish  Words.    By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.    PhiladelpbiA:  £.  H« 
Butler  k  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.     Pp.  271. 

Til  is  book  is  a  treatise  upon  the  origin  and  etymologic  structure  of  the  words 
of  the  English  language.  To  the  ordinary  student  our  language  is  a  structure 
built  up  of  words  taken  from  other  languages,  with  their  modifications.  The 
author  traces  these  words  back  to  their  elements,  and  shows  us  how  these  ele- 
ments have  been  changed  in  form  by  different  nations  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
idea  has  been  preserved.  The  real  roots  to  English  words  are  comparatively  few, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  the  language  would  diminish 
greatly  the  necessity  of  consulting  dictionaries.  Most  of  the  new  words  appearing 
in  successive  editions  of  English  Lexicons  are  old  forms  with  the  afixes  already 
in  use.  Webster  is  said  to  have  added  12,000  words  to  Todd's  Johnson,  and 
Worcester  claims  about  104,000  for  his  quarto  of  1860. 

The  task  which  the  author  has  assigned  to  himself  has  been  a  difficult  one,  and 
has  been  performed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.  The  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  makes  it  one  of  ready  ose  even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  classics.  The  stadent  will  find  it  of  great  value  as  a  key  to  the  structara- 
and  meaning  of  words,  and  its  careful  study  would  contribute  much  to  a  greater 
fluency  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  langui^e.  w. 


230  ILLUrOIS  TIACHEB. 

MnoHSLL's  Sbmxs  of  Gsoo&iPBiss:  GoiDprising  Fvr9iLeuoium  C^eognqthv;  Nem 
Primary  Geography;  New  IntermecUaie  Geography;  Qeogrofky  <ma  Atlat, 
By  S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  Author  of  Works  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Geogra* 
phy.     Philadelphia:  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Ghioagoi  W.  B.  Keen  k  Go. 

This  Series  of  Geographies  is  new,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  one  which  has 
been  before  the  public  so  many  years.     Among  its  advantages  are  the  following: 

It  is  new.  The  continual  change  taking  place  in  the  outlines  of  countries  re- 
quires as  frequent  change  in  the  maps  of  our  text-books.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  our  own  country,  where  recent  changes  in  boundaries  have  been  so  great 
that  old  maps  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  present  political  divisions.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  population,  manufactures,  productions,  commerce,  and 
other  important  facts  developed  by  the  last  census. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  text  is  clear  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  the  illustrations — a  very  important  item — are  new  and  instructive,  and 
the  maps  are  accurately  traced,  and  present  their  subjects  pr6minently  to  the  eye. 
In  the  higher  books  the  matter  is  carefully  selected,  and  arranged  in  topical  order. 
In  the  lower  books,  the  pupil  is  led  on  by  question  and  answer.  How  the  study 
of  geography  should  be  commenced  is  a  much-debated  question.  The  method  of 
this  book,  the  one  usually  adopted,  is  judiciously  and  well  presented.  The  ex- 
treme popularity  of  the  series  is  a  high  testimonial  ^  its  practical  value  in  the 
achool-room.  w. 

GoMPAKiON  Poets  for  ths  Peoplb  :  Illustrated   Houbihold  Pobhs  bt  Hemet  W. 

LoNQFEULOW :  With  Illustrations,  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  and  John 
Absolon.     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1865.     Price  50  cents. 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  Companion  Poets,  of  which  the  Household  Poems  is 
the  first,  is  **  to  present  the  choicest  and  most  desetvedly  popular  poems  of  the 
best  poets  in  a  tasteful  and  elegant  style,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  price  so  low 
as  to  bring  the  series  within  the  reach  of  every  household.*'  Other  volumes  are 
promised  soon.  This  volume  is  in  paper  covers,  on  fine  paper,  with  good  type  and 
fine  illustrations, — in  a  word,  it  is  published  by  Ticknor  k  Fields. 

We  think  this  id  an  excellent  undertaking.  To  put  such  poems  in  every  house- 
hold, along  with  the  Bible,  could  not  fail  to  instruct  and  lift  up  young  and  old. 
We  could  wish  that  these  beautiful  Companion  Poets  might  take  the  place  of 
Beadle's  Dime  Novels  and  such  trash. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book  :  Illustrated.    Boston  :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

This  little  book  is  meant  to  accompany  Hillard's  Primary  Readers,  and,  like 
them,  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  arranged,  thereby  furnishing  a  progrearive 
course  of  study,  and  also  finely  illustrated.  Those  who  use  Hillard's  Bieaders  will 
welcomed  this  attractive  book,  and  we  think  it  will  be  deservedly  reoelved  witk 
favor  by  all. 

American  Journal  of  Education.  New  Series,  No.  U,  June,  1866.  H.  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

This  journal  continues  on  its  osireer  of  usefulness  in  coUeeting  and  preserving 
lA  permanent  form  a  vast  amount  of  educational  intelUgenoe  and  history,  that 
without  such  gleaning  would  be  ineyitably  lost.  The  present  number  oontaui» 
articles  on  the  following  subjects: 

L  Presidents  of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  giving  biographical  sketches, 
a.  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvania.  8.  Progressive  Develop 
DMat  of  Pbysioal  Culture.  4.  Na/tional  Associations  for  Educational  Purposes^ 
being  a  historical  sketch.  5^  Historical  Devclopsoent  of  ComaioB  Schools  in  Gott* 
ifeetioat.  6.  Pubiie  Instruction  in  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany.  7.  PoUie  In- 
stmstion  is  the  Duohy  of  Anhalt  8.  New^York  Sute  Teaehers'  Association,  » 
histocieal  sketoh.  9.  Adviee  to  Students,  by  Men  Eminent  in  Letters  and  Af- 
tun.  10.  fiducationl  Intalligenoe  and  Miscellany.  This  number  also  contaias 
s  pevtiait  of  Rev.  fik  ft.  Hall.  L«t  leaehers  units  in  sustaining  this  yalnable 
jounnJ. 


FUBLISHIAV  VOTZCI- AFOLOaETIC. 


The  present  number  of  the  Teacher  has  bee©  delayed  much 
beyond  the  time  at  which  it  should  have  beiw  iseued.  The 
causes  producing  this  result  were  not  foreseen^  and  occurred 
at  so  late  a  day  that  there  was  no  remedy.  The  August 
number  is  already  well  under  way,  and  will  be  sent  out  in  a 
few  days,  aud  thenceSortb  w<e  expect  to  be  tf  pr(xi3i{4;  jas  the 
most  punctilious  of  our  readers  could  desire. 

John  Atwater,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  author  of  Atwater's 
School  Government,  a  system  that  has  gained  gpeat  popular- 
ity as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  governing  schools,  is  now  in 
Eastern  <aties,  getting  ready  a  new  and  very  desirable  edition 
of  his  work. 

The  new  edition  will  embrace  Deportment,  Lessons,  and 
Punctual  Checks,  for  daily  use,  with  appropria^  Tickets  and 
Certificates,  to  be  losed  by  the  teiicher  for  their  redemption. 

The  great  advantage  of  something  tangible  for  pupifa  to 
bear  from  school  to  theix  parents,  as  evidence  of  &ithfulniQflp 
th^«,  is  found  by  most  who  try  it  to  be  more  effective  for 
good  than  the  marking  system,  and  is  attended  with  much 
less  labor  to  the  teacher. 

The  new  edition  will  he  ready  by  the  first  of  &pte»ber, 
or  jBOQiier.    Prioe  $1j50.     Mailed  free. 

AH  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  ATWATER, 

Box  4024,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


VOIK'S  ORIGINAL  LIFE  AND  HALF-IIFE  SIZE 
BUSTS  OF  ABEAHAM  LINCOLN. 

MODELED  FROM  LIFE,  AND  REGARDED  AS  A  PERFECT  LIKENESS. 

Can  only  be  had  of  the  Artist,  who  holds  the  patent,  or  of  his  authorised  Agents, 
at  the  following  rates,  at  retail : 

Life  SiM,  ftiiab  U ^^r  xrasbif^,    f  10.00  I  fi'/iUfe  Size,  Anith  toftMsr  warii'g,  $4.00 
II       i«         (I    ordinary  white,  8.00  |        **         "        ««    ordinary  white,   8.00 

Cax»Mly  packed  «nd  shipped.  Addrem         I^.    \^.    "VOX^K:, 

AH  BuHtknfff  Stmti  mnd  WushmgUm  ttreett,  Chicago, 


f  iHiii  if  'liiii, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ghioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

u^LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  IPrice. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

omd  Tvoetdy  of  the  Best  Neuo-Torh  and  Boston  Ihctonea. 


ETERT   PIANO   UTARRANTED   FITE  TEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  FOB  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  baTe  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Helodeonsl   HelodeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOE  CHTJBCH  AND  PABLOB  USE. 

PURE    ORGhA^N    TO]Sr:E. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  -writh  yon. 

Addrets  all  Letters  A.X.A.3SrS03Sr     HEED, 

TBMPLB  OF  MUSIC,  OIXIO^OO. 


HAVING  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbroolc  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  several 
Eastern  Mannfactnrers  for  the  sale  of  their  School  Furniture  (stock  of  which  will  be  kopt  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufacturing  extensively  in  Chicago,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  moet  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FTJUISriTTJIlE 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IRONS  for  Combination  Desks  sold  separately  if  desired. 


G.  k  H.  M.  SEUBWOOD'S  NEW  FATEHT INE-WELLS  FOB  SOHOOLS. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  cu«t  every  term.  No  school-room  should 
be  without  them. 

EVREILA  E.iqi7ID  WLATWSG, 

For  making  Slaite  surface  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  its  Imitations.  Boery  eem 
crder«d  direcUyfrom  mt  trill  be  warranted. 

OVTUDVi:  MAPS  OF  AIJ[i  KIlinDS. 

GUTOT'S  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  illustration  of  Physical  and 
Political  Geography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
GUYOTS  MAP-DRAWING  CARDS— in  sets— Paper,  or  Slated. 
GL0B£8  of  an  ilaes  and  styles :  including  Celestial,  Hemisphere  and  Magnetic  Globes. 

8CHOOE.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Object-Teaching  Fonii% 
Cabe-Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries.  Tellurians,  etc.;  Reference  Mops,  Pockot  Maps,  School  Tablets,  Charts^ 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc.  4^  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


[■«3«] 


8  OoAtom-House  Place' (adjoining  the  Post^)fflce),  OHIOAGO,  ILL. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARFS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pres't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HANIX-BOOK. 

WINSLOW'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICHS  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  ST*S. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

4^*  Teachers  of  public  aud  private  schools,  SuperinteuJents,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 

JOHN  HULL,  Oeneral  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  ChicaciO. 


MILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  Geo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Chicago,  III 
**  1  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader  *,  now  iu  use  in  my  school,  by  for 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  suflBcieut  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

"EC.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
*'F.  S.  KENWOOD,  Principal  Ogden  School,  Chicago.'' 


'  Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introduction  furnished  by 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  CHICAGO. 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  ehange  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
€Ter  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  dohools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgrresslTe  Table  Book. 
ProgrremlTe  Primary  Arltlunetlc. 
ProgrresslTe  Intellectual  Arltlunetlc. 
Rocllineiits  of  Written  Arltlimetlc. 
Proirremlve  Practical  Arltlimetlc. 
Progressive  BUirlier  Arithmetic. 
New  Elementary  Al^rebra. 
VniTerslty  Algrebra  (Old  Edition). 
Ne^w  VnlTerslty  Algrebra. 

New  CalcnlUS.     Heady  Augwt  UU 

IJniTerslty  Astronomy. 
Itfe^ir  C^ometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Ne^m  Anal.  C^om.  and  Conic  Sections. 
New  Surreyingr  and  IVavii^ation. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Alirebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  published, 

for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  "  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1600  Practical  Examples,  promison- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

CONSISTING    OP 
WELLS»P  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I      WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WBLUS'S  NATURAL  i'HlLOSOl'HY.  |      WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 


BRYANT,  STBAHON  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifally  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     375  page!«.     Octavo. 

The  position  occnpied  by  the  anthers  of  these  bookH,  as  proprietors  of  the  "Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  facitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Scries,  "Woodbury's  German  Series,  Hradbury's 
Mnsio  Books,  Willson's' Histories,  etc.,  etc. 


W9^  Liberal  terms  ffiven  on  hooks  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.    Send  for 
Catalooub.  ' 

Address  the  Publishers,  IVISOW,  PHINNETy  BLAEEMAIT  &  Ck)., 

48  and  50  Walker  street.  New  York. 
S.  C.  GBIGOS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chioaoo. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

B00I8  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  ClASS-EOOM. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

These  Rkadkrs  are  entirely  new  lo  matter  nud  illutlratunu,  and  unturpasud  in  the  number  and  wariOg 
of  theintormtlng  aod  instructiye  piece*  tb«^7  contain,  and  in  the  beouly  andadaftaiianot^ht  illoatratioM. 

The  Series  Is  weS  graded^  full,  and  compfet^,  and  designed  m  h  separate  and  independent  antrse,  or  to  take 
the  place  of  "  Sanders's  New  *%  or  any  other  series  of  Readers,  wherever  they  hare  been  so  long  in  naa  as  to 
xender  a  change  necessary  or  desirable. 

BANDSRS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMBB,  B«HBtiAiny  nittstnated. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPKLLER. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEPINER,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS.  Six  in  a  set. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large»  elgtii  Noa.  on  trar  Cards. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pagee. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    206  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUK.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE.    600  pages. 

The  Uhiom  Foukth  and  Fma  RaaniBa  will  be  WQlcoiaed  as  the  most  emnplete  and  attractlTa  Reading 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  erer  offered  to  the  pnblic. 


NonoB.—  In  order  to  remoTe  any  wrong  Impressions,  the  poblishers  desire  to  state  that  the  **  Umox 
Bbamiis  "  are  nai  a  rwuiom  of  any  fbnner  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entirely  new  In  matter  and 
i9ttstra<i9M,  haTing  been  prepared  with  great  cars,  and  no  tima,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  dMBU 
superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  ufie. 


THE  NEW  STANDAKD  EDITION 

or  THB 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

EEVIffED,  IMPBOYED,  AM)  ITEVLT  EMEAYED, 

IS    IJTOT?^    H^B-A^IDTT- 

Upcncerian  CViarts  of  Wrltlnir  and  Drawing, 

SIX  IN  NUMBEE.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Prioe,  mounted,  $8.00:  in  sheets,  $1.60.     - 


H0WTJ8SD  IH  BOSTON,  HEW  T0;KK  AHD  ST.  LOUIS  PIIBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KSRI/^  BLKMENTART  GRAMMAR  OF  THIS  ENGLISH  LANGUAGfi.   164  pages.   This  is  acknowtodgad 

a  superior  book  in  arrangement,  matter,  and  melhodg. 
JLBBL'S  OOMMON-SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.    Large  and  beautifnl  type;  about  800  pagea.    WiUbe  ready 

May  lit,  im. 
iUaU/S  00MPRMHJiN8IT£  GRAMMAR.  876  pagea.    This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thoroogb  and  praett- 

cal  treatise,  nnsarpassed  in  critical  and  Hhutrative  examples  and  in  number  and  rariety  of  exardMi. 


Pff  Specimen  copies  for  examinaHon  and  iniroduetion,  ai  reduced  prices. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

mSON,  PHIKNET,  BLASiaiAir  &  CO., 

48  and  50  Walker  street.  New  York. 
S.  0«  GHIGOS  ft  0O.»  89  ui4  41  Lak*  street,  Ghieago. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  II-olbrook  School  Appara- 
tus Company,  and  moved  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of  * 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniture  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first-class  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Qlobes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
us  a  call. 

«EO.  &  C.  HT.  SHERl¥OOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
I&^SEND   FOR   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES.^^fi 


ffAVH    YOU    SEEN    l^ffEMf 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED 
PROCURE    COPIES    AND    EXAMINE. 


Ray's  Test  Examples;  a  new  book,  embraciiig  ^wer  Three 
Thousand  carefiilly  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  elate  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Sxerciflee  and  Eeview.  A  book  greatly  neodeiJ  hv  ev^&rj  teaches; 
•nd  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two  txiiiiows  published — om^ 
Without  Answers;  the  other.  With  AKswsaus  arranged  by  themselves  at 
ihe  close  of  the  Toluine. 

Evans'  School  OsoMSTftr;  The  Primary  SJeMeots  of  Pkofe  aad 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Bchook  and  Acad'emicvS.  A  concise  trealflse,  dengped 
for  tiiat  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  tJ^  lar|^  worka 
The  amount  of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  fumiehes  tl»e  pupil 
amjAe  preparation  for  liie  etudy  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Burvcflag. 

Dj  Wolf's  iNRntucriVE  Speller  and  HAJri>-BooK  ap  Dskita- 
TiYB  Words  :  designed  to  «eonre  a  tliorongh  lowwlcdge  lotf'  the  ^ieai^ntary 
sounds,  and  correct  habtts  of  pronuvciatiou  and  ort&o^afihy;  eovJtaining 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  Iwi-t  complete  stwJf  of  derfrattTe  words. 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arraaged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

LiLIENTHAL  AND  AlLYN*S  ObJECT  LeSSONS,  OR  TuiNGS  TaUGHT  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Objort  Lessona  Pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Teaobers'  Association,  and  coajaende«l  by  all  who 
have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geography  ;  containing  a  complete 
Syllabus  of  oral  instruction  on  the  iwethod  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
cises,  systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  eorreot  pronunciation  of  nil  Geqgrapbical  naanea 
is  earefuUy  indieatel — a  most  <raAuaUe  feature. 

The  Exastiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates 
Ibr  Teachens'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination;  also  pupils,  in 
reviewing  tJbeir  studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  ana  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of 
this  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


t&^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Ray's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers ;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
with  Answers ;  30  cents  for  Evans'  Geometry ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolfs 
Speller;  20  cents  for  Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class 
Book;  and  50  ccAts  foEf  the  Examiner. 

;jc*3|c  Liheral  terms  given  on  hoolcs  Jor  first  introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

SAEGENT,  WILSON  k  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati^  0. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S    GEOMETRY 


LONG  WAITED  FOB:  READY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A 
new  and  comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  em- 
bracing a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arraiigement  of  snbjeet,  beginning  with  the  StraigM  lAfM 
and  ending  with  the  Sphert^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8»  Niimetou»  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupiFs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil^ 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — ^in  practical  diill  operationft— 
tkftt  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


B^  Kng;l9  fpeoimen  oopieB  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teaehtfs  aad 
School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  Tiew  to  introdaction,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  Aimished  at  60  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  ftreight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  k  HINELE,  Publishers, 

Cmcinnaii^  0. 


TWO  JfEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE. 


PINNEaS  GUIDE   TO   COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL  OF  FREE  aYMNASTICS. 


PiNNBo's  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  op  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
is  a  concise  pnictical  treatise  on  this  very  important  branch  of  culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS    OF    EDUCATORS. 

*<Resolved,  That  gymnastic  training  should  l>o  introduced  into  all  the  schoolB  of  the 
State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school-room. 

"  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  eheti^ 
Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
education." — Resolutions  adopUd  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachere*  Astodation,  Jufy,  1863. 

<*  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  joniig. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati."— Ltman  Habdino,  Supt.  qf  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

"As  to  the  practicability  of  makincj  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  publio 
instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Fhilb&ick,  Si^L  qf  Boston  FubUe  Sehoois. 


fST*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition^  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Chm- 
position,  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Oindnnatij  O. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  School  Law  have  rendered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  void,  I  haye  prepared  a 
little  Tolume,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools.and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  .of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  duties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8vo),  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  qf  our  school  affairs,  viz : 

I. —  The  School  Law,  as  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. — A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. — All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  deciEions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  oonsti-  - 
tutes  a  complete  legal  and  expository 

OOMMON-SOHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the  edition  is  not  large,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  orders 
without  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  apeoial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers  in  the 
dischar^^e  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  funds. 

IPXiXOS — In  PapebCovibs,  $1.00  pbbcopt; 
In  Cloth  Binding,  $1.60  "      " 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  ui^- 
dersigned,  at  Sfbinqvibld,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

8XJPT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


A]Vr>IfcEWS    &    BIG^ELOTT, 

SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,   -   -    -   -   Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OH-A^SB'S     SCHCOOX.    F  TJ I^  IST I OTTJ  RE, 

Manufactured  at  the  Western  School  Fubniturk  Works. 

W.  Chase  and  Son,  manufacturers,  after  an  experience  of  14  year$  in  tfiis  branch,  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  mpertor,  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  refi^d  to  its  supeti- 
ority  are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  St.  TiOuis,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamaxoo. 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


EZCLUSITE  SALE  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES!  OP  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

HOEiBROOK'S  SCHOOL.  APPARATCS, 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwight  Holbrook,  Esq.  Embracing  Globes,  Tellurians,  Forms  aod 
Solids,  Holbrook's  Liquid  Slate  for  Blackboards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every  thing  desirable  for  ilinstration  in 
schools  of  all  grades. 

Among  the  many  educators  who  have  recommended  in  particular  the  Holbrook  Apparatus,  might  be 
mentioned  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Newton  Bateman,  Richard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OP 

MITCHELL'S  SEBIES  OP  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

PuWishers  of  CAMP'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  *GeogTaphie8  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  maps  for 
drawing)  have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

^1  m  1^  

0HAET8  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  ZHTDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (exclusive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGHPFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac-  Ac.  Ac. 


ALSO  PUBLISHKR8  OF 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
4^ Descriptive  Circulars  and  lUustrated  Catalogues  vnth  Price  lists fumuhed  on  applicaiion'^^ 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Orosby'a  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  OHIOAOO. 


/ 
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RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Editob,  Normal. 
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$L60  A  YxAX,  Patablk  always  nr  Advahcx. 


IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


SncQessois  to  OBOSBY  &  KIOHOLS  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

^1  m  *m  

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALFHEUS  CROSBIT, 

Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Greek  Grammar.    Price  |1.76.  |       Xenopl&on'e  Anabaele.     Price  $1.25. 

Greek  liessons.    Price  90  cents.  I       Greek  Table*.    Price  62  cents. 

A  Preparatory  Ijatin  Prose-Book :  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neceaaary  for  eutering  Col- 
lego,  with  References  to  Kuhner'a,  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Notea,  and  a  Tocab> 

alary.    By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,    Portland,  Me.    12mo. 

Price  $3.00  ^ 

Iiatin  XjeSBOns  and  Tables,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.    By  Craus  S.  Richakds, 

A.M.    12mo.     Price,  $1.00. 
Henshaw's  Analysis.    An  Analysis  of  the  Qreek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Hknsqaw,  A.M.,  Professor  in 

Rutgers  College,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Cloth,  oblong  quarto.    $1.25. 
A  Practioal  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Grarman  Xjanguage.    By  Ai>olf  Douax,  Ph. 

Dr.    1  vol  12mo.  half  morocco.    $1.75, 
Intelleotual  Philosophy.    By  J.  T,  Champlht,  President  of  Waterville  College,  Me.    $1.25. 
First  Principles  of  Sthics.    Designed  as  a  basis  for  Instruction  in  Ethical  Science  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.    By  J.  T.  Champliit,  President  of  Waterville  College.    12mo,  Cloth..    $1 .75. 
.^Ssthetics.  iEsthetics;  or  Principles  of  Taste.    By  John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College.    12mo, 

cloth.    $1.26. 
Snglish  Analysis.    Containing  forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Composition.     Dy  Edvakd 

P.  Bates.  M.A.    Price  62  cents. 
Tower's  Grammars.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Towmi  and  Twbed,  price  60  cents ;  Common  School 

Grammar,  price  76  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
Treatises  on  English  Punctuation.    Designed  for  Lett^r-writers,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correct- 
ors of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Joqn  Wilson.     Price  $1J25. 
Tower's  Sxercises  in  Articulation.   Per  dozen,  $2.oo. 
Tower's  Speller.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
Iiadreyt's  Modern  Conversational  French  Headers;  or  Classic  Models  of  Practical  French 

Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French  authors  of  the  present  age.     Price  25  cents 

per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now  ready. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools  and  Families.    By  S,  W.  Mason,  Principal  of  the  Eliot 

School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
Elements  of  Map  Drawing.    With  olans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangnlation,  and  improved 

Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.    By  CoBNELms  S.  Carter,  A.M.     50  cents. 
Hanaford  and  Payson's  Series  of  Book-keeping.    Comprised  in  three  Books.    Adapted  to 

Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Pennmanship.    By  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.M.,  and  J.  W. 

Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 
SINGLE  ENTRY  ^COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION.      Price  62  cents.       DOUBLE  ENTRY— HIGH 

SCHOOL  EDITION.    Price  $1.25.    ACADEMIC  EDITION.    Comprising  Commercial  Arithmetic  etc 

etc.    Price  $2.50 
Brigham's  System  of  School  Begistry.    Comprising,  1.  The  School  Register.    2.  The  Teacher's 

Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card.     ^ 

THE  BEST  STSTEIH  OF  PEJVRIAIVSHIP. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  of  Pennmanship.  Comprising  the  Com- 
mon School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series ;  with  copies  at  tko  head  of  each  pege 
execnted  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in  a  style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  ttie  ao- 
thors. 

This  universal  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it  It  is  to  this  series,  more  than  to  any  thing  else, 
that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education  and  a 
n^arked  improvement  has  always  been  visible  wherever  It  has  been  introduced.  Its  anthers  are  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improvinff  upon  it 
ttom  time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  works 
which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Cbpy-Books^  which  include  a  regularly  graded  system  of  instruction  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  a  most  beautifully  finished  band.  2.  Oblique  !Lraes, 
for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper  slope  in  writing.  8.  A  Manual  for  Thachert,  ccmtalning  a  full  statement 
of  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  celebrated  meUiod  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  tablets^  a  new  and  original 
method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Designed  for  class  teaching.  5. 
A  System  qf  Book-keepingf  adapted  to  the  system  of  Pennmanship,  in  which  the  Day-book,  Journal  and 
Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form.  ' 

The  attention  of  the?  ublic  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Pennmanship,  which  is  the  most  pop- 
ular, and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.  Its  merits  have  secured  ita  introduction  into 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

•#•  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to.  us  for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 

CSOSBY  &  AmSWOSTH,  Publishers, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

$^A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  for. 


(iEO.  &  V:  W.  SHERWOOD'S 

CIRCULA.R 

TO   THK  PUBLIC. 


RepreBentatioriH  ^w^liiolx  »re  ORlonlat€*<i  to  iTiietlead  tlie 
pub^io  liavine  been  intwle  and  exteiinively  oii'ciilatcMi  loy  a 
oertain  party  in  tliiH  c»ity,  to  tlie  effect  tliat  they,  the  Kai<l 
party,  "are  no'W  the  exclunive  aeentn  fV>r  the  'well  known 
HOXiBROOK  ^I>I»AK.A.TTJS,  an  perflpc^ted  and  inaniUkc^ 
tui'ed  hy  iD'wisht  !H[oll>ro<>l«,  Khq."  -A.le<o,  wtatementH  liav- 
inis  been  circulated  through  said  party  and  their  asrentei, 
lAadins  soxne  to  believe  that  "we  no  lonieer  represent  the 
Holbroolc  A.ppHra1  uh,  it  neems  neoeHHai-y  Vot  us  to  nial^e  the 
tbllo-winu:  statement : 

•|  he  Holbroolc  School  ^pparatuH  Company  was  orjcan- 
ized  aH  a  .joint  wtoelt  company  soixie  thii-teen  yearn  aso,  in 
Connecticut,  bearing  itn  name,  not  in  lionor  of*  a  ID-wight 
Holbroolc,  but  in  honor  i>l*  Jowiah  I-Iolbrook.  who  did  very 
inucli  to  convince  the  puVilic  or  the  noccHHity  of  Visible  11- 
luHtration  in  ^Primai^y  ?^<»1io<>Ih.  IIo— .losiah  liolbroolc— kImo 
made  Rome  ol"  the  art  iclen  that  the  llolbi'ook  Sr^cliool  Appa- 
ratuH  Company  have  alwayn  manufactured,  hucIi  oh  C>i*re- 
i^ien,  Xelluriann,  C^lobf^K,  !N'um€»ral  PVameH,  «tec. 

In  the  the  year  ISioO,  GJ-eo.  Hherwood,  now  of" the  firm  of" 
OKO.  Sc  C.  AV.  HMPlIiAVOOD,  wan  ele<«ted  Prewident  of 
the  HOr^KROOK  SCHOOI^  Ar»P»AR^^rTJS  COMI^ANY, 
etiid  came  to  Chicago  to  entablinh  the  busincHw  ot'tlie  Compa- 
n.y  in  the  AVeHt.  XJnder  hin  Hupervinion  an  prenident  of  the 
Company,  the  buHinewH  Ikiin  been  conducted  in  thiH  city  until 
-within  two  yearw.  Since  that  time  C-  "W.  Sher'wood.-who  had 
Tor  yearn  been  extennively  engaged  in  man u fact uren  in  New 
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RepreBenta-tionH  wliioli  are  oakMilatecl  to  mislead  tlie 
public  having:  been  macie  and  extensively  oii*c»i.ilated  by  a 
certain  party  in  tliin  city,  to  the  effect  tliat  they,  the  said 
party,  '*are  no^w  the  excluwive  agentn  fbr  the  -well  known 
HOLBROOK  J^I>I»AK.A.TTJS,  rh  perft^cted  and  manntkc*- 
tured  by  !Di^ijp;ht  Holbroolc,  Ehq."  AAf*o^  wtatements  liav- 
ins:  been  circulated  throixarh  said  party  and  their  agents, 
leading  Bome  to  believe  that  -we  no  longer  represent  the 
Holbroott  A.pp£tra1  um,  it  neems  neoeKHai'y  f  br  iis  to  nial^e  the 
tbl lowing  statement : 

'I  he  Holbrook  School  j^pparatuH  Company  was  orj?an- 
ized  an  a  .joint  Htoclc  company  Home  thirteen  yearH  ajjo,  in 
Connecticut,  bearing  itH  name,  not  in  lionor  of  a  I>wight 
KolbroolsL,  but  in  honor  of  Joniah  Holbrook.  who  did  very 
mucli  to  convince  the  public  of  the  necessity  of  Visible  II- 
Kistration  in  T*rimai'y  Scliools.  He— .Tosiah  HolbrooJv—also 
made  some  of  the  articles  that  the  Holbrook  Scliool  Appa- 
ratus Company  have  always  manuffu'tured,  sucli  as  Orr«*- 
ries,  Tellurians,  0-lo>>es,  I^mner.Hl  P^ames,  «tec. 

In  the  the  year  1S.5G,  GJ-eo.  Hherwood,  now  of  the  firm  of 
GrEO.  &  C.  AV.  SHPIR^W^OOD,  was  elected  Fh^esident  of 
the  HOr^KROOK  SCHOOL,  A.r»r»ARAa^T:TS  CO]Vri^A2^^^% 
and  came  to  Chicago  to  establish  the  business  of  the  Comi>a- 
ny  in  the  AVest.  Under  his  supervision  as  president  of  the 
Company,  the  business  has  been  conducted  in  this  city  until 
^within  two  years-  Since  that  time  C.  "W.  Sheinvooii.'who  had 
for  year's  been  extensively  engaged  in  manulactures  in  New 


Vorlv  C'ity  }>e<*aiTi«*  a«HO<.'mte<l  witli  Ci-eo.  sSliei'wooci,  and 
lliey  .ioiTilly  i>iiT*C'hnHerl  tVie  entire  intereisitlH  of"  all  tKe  Stoclc- 
liolderH  of  the  Kaid.  Company,  and  liave  oontin-ued  to  manu- 
iactiire  all  llie  artioles  ever  made  by  the  Holbrook  School 
ApparatiiH  Company. 

I>\ii»iujjc  the  l.'vfcst  y-ear,  ho-weyer,  iiiBtead  qV  maiiiafactu.r- 
ins:  at  the  P^{»st,  as  formerly,  >ve  have  moved  our  machinery 
to  thin  city,  and  no\v  in.  oo.nne.otion  with,  our  4sxtejisive 
Seliool  l^'iii-niture  >Iariii factory,  ^ve  luake,  not  only  all  «ixoh 
article's  an  lormei'ly  were  made  by  the  Company,  hut  have 
made  many  iiii})rovemenlK  in  the  old  articlet^  and  we  are 
addine  fi<:m  time  to  time  Much  new  thintrw  ^^^  the  proiiret^n  of 
the  timet*  demfind  ;  and  "wc  now  cliallenae  conti'adiction  l>y 
Hjiying:  that  in  tuld ition  1o  our  cxtenwive  puhlinhing  housse, 
aTid  lMra<»  aHHOitment  of  School  I^oolcs  and  min'^ellaineous 
«t<)cl<:  nccesHai-y  for  a  <rcncral  jobl^infr  trad<*,  that  we  have 
coiiHtnntly  on  hand  in  our  ^\•'al•<»-•roolll.f;,  a  liir«j:ei*  Htoclc,  and 
bc^ltf-r  f<»Hec1i<>ii  of  all  l\in<l«s  of  >\i->paratuH,  including  Hol- 
brook.  Ai>paratnH,  T*hilosoi>liical  an<l  Chemical  j^i>pBratus, 
Magic  T^anteiiiH  find  Slidcn  for  «ame.  School  y\irniture, 
and  all  UindH  of  Scliool  M<'i'cliandise,  ( )utline  Alapft, -School 
TabletH,  I^hys^iological,  ..\.Kir<>nomicnl,  Greologic^al  and  otlier 
ChartR,  Ar<».,  &:o„  than  can  be  found  in  a-ny  estAbliehnnentin 
tlie  country. 

"W^e  wotild  c»ll  csp#'cial  :«t1cnlion  lo  our  new  sot  of  Out- 
line ^IVIapH,  .iuMt  publiHhc-»(l  y>y  us,  and  ctlitetl  by  A..  TVX.  Grow, 
Suj^'t  ircliools,  3r?oclt  Isliiiid.  '1  heso  ]VIaps  have  all  the  latest 
imx>i'<-»vcnicntK  including  <1<  si  tin  at  ion  of  the  battle-fields  oF 
tlic  late  l\cbellioii,  principal  llailroads,  &:c. 

G-EO.  &  C.  W.  SHEEWjOOD.. 

Cliicj<go,  Augu€5tl(5,  ISUo. 
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MAN      A      WORKER. 


[Concluded  fhnn  Joly  iramber.] 

We  all  know  of  what  a  fearfal  deyelopment  some  of  the  desires  are 
capable  if  they  are  only  indulged  withont  restraint.  The  miser  gloats 
over  his  gold  and  labors  to  acquire  more  and  more,  no  matter  how 
great  his  acquisitions,  and  would  rather  spill  his  blood  than  spend  h]» 
money. 

Othello  and  Lady  Macbeth,  though  creations  of  Shakspeare's  im^ 
agination,  both  find  their  perfect  type  in  real  life.  But  these  desires 
and  passions,  as  well  as  all  others,  when  properly  directed  and  stimu- 
lated by  right  objects,  are  as  powerful  agents  in  building  up  the  per^ 
feet  man  as  otherwise  they  are  in   making  him  a  perfect  devil. 

The  moral  powers,  too,  every  one  of  us  knows,  need  educating.  Not 
that  I  believe  man  to  have  nothing  good  in  him,  and  to  be  wholly 
bad ;  for  if  this  were  true,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  in  any  way  be 
treated  as  a  moral  being.  Such  treatment  of  such  a  being  would 
be  like  trying  to  make  a  deaf  man  hear  by  whispering  to  him  when 
separated  from  you  by  a  brick  wall.  But  I  only  assert  what  the  ex^ 
perience  of  each  one  of  you  will  affirm,  when  I  say  that  a  man  feels 
stronger  for  doing  his  whole  duty  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers, 
and  that  after  conquering  once  he  can  conquer  more  easily  again. 
Gnbere  are  no  victories  in  the  moral  world  like  that  of  King  Pyrrhu9 
won  over  the  Romans,  which  made  him  exclaim  '^Another  such  vio* 
tory  would  ruin  me." 

I  have  brought,  so  far,  a  small  part  of  that  evidence  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  things  below  man,  and  from  what  we  ob- 
serve of  the  nature  of  human  powers,  mental  and  physical.  There  are 
other  indications  that  point  in  the  same  direction. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  pleasure  or  happiness,  for  which  we  all 
strive  so  constantly,  is  obtained  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  some  ae^ 
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tion.  Eat  and  liye :  do  and  be  happy.  The  result  is  no  less  snre  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  man  might  about  as  well  commit 
suicide  as  be  perpetually  aflflicted  with  ennui.  They  who  have  no  nobler 
employment  than  helping  each  other  kill  time  enjoy  but  little,  and  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  kill  themselves,  mind  and  soul.  We  see  how  wise 
such  an  arrangement  is  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
race  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  daily  bread. 
We  speak  of  a  man  of  a  liberal  education,  but  we  usually  mean  that  he 
has  studied  such  things  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  one  of  the  so-called 
liberal  professions.  For  those  studies  the  Germans  have  the  expressive 
term  brodwissenschaften,  or  bread-and-butter  sciences.  Does  not  God, 
by  making  happiness  in  so  great  a  measure  conditional  upon  action, 
so  that  a  Hamilton  has  it ;  ''  Perfect  happiness  is  the  result  of  the 
perfect  harmonious  action  of  all  the  powers,''  indicate  that  he  looks 
upon  all  right  acts  with  favor  ?  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat"  J  "If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infideF', 
are  not  rules  of  Political  Economy  alone. 

Again,  you  must  all  of  you  have  noticed  that  no  small  degree  of 
enjoyment  is  found  in  the  very  pursuit  of  an  object;  some  times  more 
in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  object  when  obtained.  Izaak  Walton  doubt- 
less enjoyed  more  the  catching  than  the  eating  of  fish.  So,  too,  in 
scientific  inquiry,  the  investigation  puts  the  strongest  minds  to  the 
severest  strain,  affording  them  pleasure  corresponding  in  intensity,  so 
long  as  the  investigation  lasts,  while  the  results  are  viewed  without 
emotion.  The  philosopher  Malebranche  said  "  If  I  held  Truth  cap- 
tive in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  pursue  it  and  capture  it '' ;  and  Lessing,  "  Did  the  Al- 
mighty, holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  Search  after 
truth,  deign  to  tender  me  the  ofae  I  might  prefer, — in  all  humility, 
but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  truth.'' 

Success,  too,  usually  comes  only  as  the  result  of  long-continued  ef- 
fort. We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  true  so  far  as  regards  mental 
and  physical  training;  but  now  I  refer  to  the  accomplishment  of  things 
undertaken.  An  acorn,  by  chance  covered  up  by  dirt  or  leaves  so  that 
it  may  grow,  sends  up  a  tiny  shoot,  which  drawing  nourishment  little 
by  little  from  the  earth  around,  from  every  breeze  that  kisses  its 
leaves,  and  from  the  sunlight  that  warms  it,  lifts  itself  up  and  spreads 
out  its  waving  branches  on  every  side ;  the  tempests  that  blow  over  it 
only  cause  it  to  embrace  its  mother  earth  with  a  firmer  grasp,  even 
thus  as  it  strikes  ita  roots  out  more  broadly  and  deeply,  gaining  new 
mAtorials  for  growth.    In  time  it  towers  high^  a  majestio  tree  of  the 
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forest  It  is  a  noble  resalt,  apparently  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease;  but  who  shall  tell  the  power  of  those  forces  that  have  been  so 
silently  yet  surely  working  ?  Who  shall  measure  the  strength  of  the 
machinery  that,  thrusting  its  delicate  fingers  far  under  ground,  has 
seized  whatever  was  suited  to  the  building  above,  and  has  sent  it  along 
the  thoroughfares  of  root  and  trunk  and  branch  to  its  appropriate 
place  ?  Who  shall  tell  how  much  air  has  been  analysed  in  the  ten 
thousand  laboratories  of  the  tree,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  subtle  gases 
and  set  free  ?  Who  shall  count  the  number  of  rays  of  sunlight  that 
it  stores  up  ?  The  tree  thus  built  shall  stand  for  ages,  putting  forth 
its  leaves  and  bearing  its  fruit  And  man  follows  in  track  with  Nar 
ture,  in  doing  whatever  he  does  that  is  any  degree  abiding.  A  Pres- 
oott  writes  Histories  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  so  simple  and  easy 
in  style  that,  if  you  think  of  it  at  all  as  you  read,  it  seems  as  if  you 
could  have  done  the  work  very  easily  yourself.  But  Prescott  spent  ten 
years  in  careful  study  before  he  began  to  write.  His  fame,  though  it 
came  in  a  day,  was  not  suddenly  acquired.  I  need  not  call  to  your 
memory  the  names  of  multitudes  who  have  won  splendid  success  only 
by  persevering  toil.  Their  names  abound  in  every  department  of 
science,  and  are  as  familiar  as  the  names  of  father  and  mother.  De- 
mosthenes, Galileo,  Newton,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Clay,  Audubon,  Agas- 
sis, and  a  host  of  others  not  less  famous  than  these,  whom  time  would 
fail  to  mention  merely. 

In  our  country  the  spirit  of  labor  has  been  more  a  living  spirit 
among  all  classes  than  in  any  other.  The  question  that  we  first  ask  of 
a  man  is  '^  What  can  he  do  ? ''  and  if  the  reply  comes  that  he  can  do 
nothing,  you  know  the  estimate  that  is  at  once  put  upon  him.  It  is 
said  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world ;  but  in  our  part 
of  the  world  we  recognize  no  necessity  for  drones.  Let  us  look  a  few 
moments  at  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  see  if  we  shall  not  find  that 
our  principle  may  be  extended  to  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  in  its 
good  effects. 

A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Kew  England  (I  speak 
of  N.  E.,  for  there,  if  any  where,  were  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment laid) —  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  New  England 
was  a  wilderness,  unbroken,  save  by  a  few  feeble  settlements  scattered 
along  the  sea-coast  Extensive  forests,  whose  hoary  monarchs,  long  be- 
fore overgrown  with  moss,  had  recorded  the  lapse  of  centuries,  covered 
hill  and  plain,  or  inclosed  by  the  river-side  a  green  meadow.  The 
Indian,  without  civilization  in  any  of  its  forms,  held  undisputed  sway 
over  all  these  uninviting  wastes.  The  rivers,  bearing  upon  their 
bosoms  oply  the  light  canoe  of  the  red  man^  flowed  to  the  sea  un- 
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consoions  of  their  power  and  ignorant  of  art  The  clear  lakeS;  the 
.beautiful  landscapes,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  were  known 
only  by  the  wandering  savage  and  the  eye  of  him  who  of  old  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  hills  and  marked  out  the  courses  of  the  rivers. 
The  traveler  followed  the  war-path  of  the  braves  or  the  tracks  of  the 
wild  beasts  through  |he  forests.  But  now  how  changed !  The  prime- 
val oaks  and  pines  have  been  swept  off  by  the  ax  of  the  pioneer ; 
green  fields  and  pastures  cover  plain  and  bill-side,  and  herds  and 
flocks  graze  where  once  were  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts.  The  white 
man  with  education  and  refinement  occupies  the  land.  The  place  of 
the  wigwam  is  filled  by  the  abode  of  luxury,  the  school-house,  and  the 
church.  There  are  manufactories  upon  every  river,  and  the  hum  of 
busy  machinery  rises  from  every  valley.  Steamers  ply  along  the 
coast  and  across  the  great  waters.  Commerce  visits  every  land,  carry- 
ing the  products  of  skillful  labor,  and  bringing  again  all  things  to  ad- 
minister to  the  pleasures  and  wants  of  body  and  mind.  Every  year 
thousands  of  tourists  visit  the  grand  mountains  and  picturesque  lakes. 
Highways  and  railways  cross  the  country  in  every  direction;  and  the 
frequent  post,  nay  I  even  the  lightning,  carries  the  thoughts  of  people 
from  one  to  another.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  mighty  change? 
we  ask  almost  involuntarily.  Could  we  not  trace  each  advancing  step 
in  this  march  of  improvement,  we  might  almost  think  that  some  divini- 
ty, with  more  than  the  power  of  Orpheus  to  charm  wood  and  stone, 
had  been  through  the  land  and  wrought  the  marvelous  transforma- 
tion. But  the  only  god  has  been  the  genius  of  labor  guided  by 
shrewd  sense  and  served  by  an  indomitable  will  and  skillful  hands. 
Here  in  the  West  the  same  spirit  has  accomplished  results  almost  as 
stupendous  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  state  of  things?  G-ood, 
or  bad?  Every  man  has  been  a  laboring  man;  toil  has  been  hon- 
orable ;  the  laboring  man  has  been  respected ;  we  are  all  peers ; 
we  have  a  government  that  approaches  nearer  perfection  than  any 
other  ever  established;  we  provide  liberally  for  the  education 
of  all ;  talent  is  fostered,  whether  it  appear  in  the  hut  or  the  home  of 
wealth ;  a  man  finds  here  a  freer  field  and  fewer  obstacles  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world;  if  we  have  not,  as  some  who,  like  the  Child- 
ren of  Israel,  still  sigh  for  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt,  would  assert, 
produced  the  noisiest  type  of  manhood  (and  shall  we  believe  this  when 
we  contemplate  the  character  of  our  noble  martyr  President  ?),  we  have 
certainly  raised  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  higher  level  in  every  re- 
spect than  they  have  elsewhere  attained ;  we  have  a  country  that  has 
just  triumphed  gloriously  in  a  bitter  war  waged  upon  her  by  the  up- 
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holders  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  caste,  and  the  despisers  of  labor 
and  the  laborer;  and  a  country  that  has  come  out  of  the  conflict  so 
strong  that  we  would  fain  hope  that,  so  long  as  justice  and  truth  prevail 
within  her  borders;  all  the  powers  of  earth  combined  shall  not  shake 
her. 

Surely  toil,  though  it  comes  to  us  some  times  with  dirty  hands  and 
clad  in  soiled  raiment,  does  much  to  build  up  man,  body  and  soul,  and 
to  giye  him  a  country  worth  living  or  dying  for. 

One  word  in  conclusion :  ^^Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  estprimum 
iibi ",  "  If  you  would  have  me  weep,  you  must  first  grieve  yourself'', 
were  the  words  of  an  ancient  instructor  in  oratory  to  one  of  his  pupils. 
So  you,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  worthy  to  live  in  these  times,  if 
you  would  have  your  work  effective  upon  yourself  or  upon  others, 
must  throw  your  soul  into  your  task,  whatever  it  be,  and  act  well  your 
part.  Never  before  was  the  sphere  for  labor  so  extensive  as  to-day ; 
never  before  was  the  domain  of  knowledge  so  broad,  nor  the  fields  of 
inquiry  so  numerous;  never  before  was  toil  so  remunerative;  never 
before  were  the  prospects  of  humanity  so  bright  as  they  are  to>day ; 
never  before  was  the  future  of  our  country,  which  is  still  in  the  grow- 
ing vigor  of  youth,  so  full  of  promise.  For  earnest^  cheerful,  constant 
labor,  the  call  comes  to  us  all: 

There  's  a  fonnt  about  to  stream, 

There  's  a  light  about  to  beam, 

There  'a  a  warmth  about  to  glow. 

There  *8  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 

There  'a  a  midnight  blackness  changing 
Into  gray : 

Men  of  thought,  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way. 

Aid  the  dawning  tongue  and  pen ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men ; 
Aid  it,  paper;  aid  it,  type; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play: 
Men  of  thought,  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way.  L. 


The  teacher  should  be  tested  by  the  progress  of  his  school,  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  methods,  by  his  habits  of  diligence  and  industry, 
and  by  his  freedom  from  the  clap-trap  manner  of  securing  a  moment- 
ary popularity.  These  points  can  be  best  ascertained  by  frequent 
visits  of  competent  men  to  his  classes  during  working-hours. 
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A    TALK     WITH     MY     BOYS     ON     SELP-GO VEEKMENT. 


Come,  boys,  shall  we  have  a  short  talk  before  we  begin  our  day's 
work?  How  many  say  aye?  Very  well.  We'll  have  one.  By  the 
way,  boys,  do  yon  know  that  some  how  a  few  of  the  talks  we  have  had 
have  got  into  print,  and  that  some  edncational  journals  have  reprinted 
them  as  their  original  talks,  without  saying  so  much  as  <  Thank  you '  ? 
You  remember  our  'talk  on  meanness',  do  n't  you?  Well,  I  have 
seen  that  given  in  several  monthly  journals  as  if  made  originally  for 
them.  What  think  you  of  that  way  of  editing  a  journal  ?  It  '8  mean, 
do  you  say  ?  It  would  be  so  if  any  wrong  were  intended.  But  the 
editors  at  fault  did  n't  mean  to  be  mean.  They  were  only  a  little 
careless.  I  thought  of  giving  them,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mas- 
sachiisetts  Teacher,  a  very  gentle  hint  in  regard  to  allowing  *  credit* 
when  they  borrow  5  but  I  guess,  upon  the  whole,  I  won't  say  any 
thing  about  it. 

Now  for  our  talk.  What  shall  it  be  about  ?  Something  about  the 
duties  of  to-day  —  something  practical.  Self -government :  that 's  the 
subject.  Look  straight  into  my  eyes,  boys,  and  think  hard.  John ! 
ah,  I  see  you  are  attending  now;  just  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  what  I 
am  going  to  say. 

We  have  a  day's  work  before  us.  That  work  is  very  important. 
It  ought  to  be  done.  It  must  be  done  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
question  is  How  shall  it  be  done?  Two  things  chiefly  are  necessary. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are?  Who  can  tell?  Well,  Master 
George,  what  say  you?  Good  order  and  hard  study.  Exactly  right 
And  now  comes  the  question  How  shall  we  obtain  good  order  and 
hard  study?  Who  will  bring  about  those  two  necessary  things? 
Shall  it  be  you,  boys?  or  shall  it  be  I,  the  master?  Will  you  take 
care  of  yourselves,  and  do  your  duty?  or  shall  I  try  to  force  you  to 
do  what  you  ought  ?  Will  you  do  well  under  the  government  of  your 
own  sense  of  right?  or  shall  I  govern  you?  If  you  behave  well,  shall 
it  be  because,  on  principle,  you  honestly  try  to  do  so  ?  or  because  you 
are  afraid  you  will  be  punished  if  you  behave  ill  ? 

Master  Edward  and  Master  William,  please  step  this  way.  Face 
the  school.  That 's  right.  Now,  boys,  fix  your  eyes  on  Master  Ned, 
while  I  suppose — only  suppose,  mind  you — some  things  about  his 
possible  behavior  to-day. 

Suppose  that  he  plays,  or  whispers,  or  annoys  his  neighbors,  when  I 
am  not  looking  at  him.    Suppose  that  he  acts  so  as  to  keep  me  con- 
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atantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  bim  from  doing  some  sort  of  mischief. 
Suppose  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  him  again  and  again^  ^Attend  to 
your  lessons'. 

Now  look  at  Master  Will.  Suppose  that  he  minds  his  own  bnsi- 
ness;  avoids  disturbing  his  neighbors ;  resists  all  temptations  to  play; 
studies  constantly  and  energetically.  Suppose  that  he  acts  on  good 
principles;  tries  to  help  his  teacher  in  all  possible  ways;  behaves  as 
well  in  his  teacher's  absence  as  in  his  presence;  is  conscientious  in 
little  matters  as  well  as  in  great  matters;  and  does  all  this  because  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to,  and  not  because  he  is  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

Look  at  these  two  boys,  and  granting  that  Ned  and  Will  are  such 
boys  as  I  have,  for  illustration,  supposed,  tell  me  which  is  the  more 
worthy  of  respect — Ned,  whom  I  am  compelled  to  govern,  or  Will, 
who  is  man  enough  to  govern  himself?  Which  is  the  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  education  ?  Which  would  be  selected  by 
any  business-man  who  wanted  a  trustworthy  boy  in  his  store  ?  Which 
is  the  more  likely  to  become  a  man  who  will  command  the  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him  ?  Ah,  boys,  little  do  many  of  you  see  how  close 
a  connection  there  is  between  the  character  of  the  boy  and  that  of  the 
man.  A  good,  honorable,  upright,  manly  boy  is  almost  certain  to  be- 
come a  worthy  man ;  whereas  the  boy  who  obeys  rules  only  when  he 
dares  not  break  them,  who  watches  for  opportunities  to  do  wrong,  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  man  who  will  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor 
when  he  can  safely  do  so,  and  will  be  as  mean  a  man  as  he  can  be  out- 
side of  the  penitentiary. 

My  boys,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  school  is  a  little  world ;  and 
that  you  here  show,  on  a  small  scale,  the  characteristics  which  you 
will  show,  by-and-by,  on  a  large  scale.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  refrained  from  stealing,  or  swindling,  or  any  other  crime, 
not  because  it  was  wrong  to  commit  the  crime,  but  solely  because  he 
was  afraid  of  being  sent  to  the  State-prison  1  Do  you  think  people 
would  trust  such  a  man  ? 

On  a  smaller  scale,  what  do  you  think,  and  what  shall  I  think,  of  a 
boy  who  acts,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  a  cowardly  fear  of 
punishment  ? 

Tell  me  now  frankly,  boys,  is  n't  it  better  to  be  like  this  Master 
William,  as  I  have  described  him,  and  govern  yourselves,  than  like 
the  Master  Edward  I  have  supposed,  and  be  governed  by  me  1  How 
many  think  so?  Very  well.  Let  me  see  how  many  will  show  by 
their  acts  to-day  that  they  really  think  so. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  scholars,  that  this  Master  Ned  is  not  the  bad 
boy  I  supposed  him  to  be.    You  all  know  that  he  is  one  of  my  truest 
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boys;  and  if  Master  Will  is  nH  quite  a&  correct  as  I  have  described 
him,  I  hope  he  soon  will  be. 

Now  all  to  your  work  in  good  earnest.  Remember  to  gOTern  your- 
selves, if  yon  will.  If  any  are  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  as  not  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  do  their  duty,  I  shall  certainly  give  them  all  necessary 

aid.  MaMBOhnietli  Taaehw. 


THE      GRAVE      OP      LINCOLN. 


BT    IDNA    DIAN    FBOaVOE. 

Now  must  the  storied  Potomac 

Laurels  for  ever  divide  ; 
Now  to  the  Sangamon  fameleas 

Give  of  its  century's  pride. 
Sangamon,  stream  of  the  prairies. 

Placidly  westward  that  flows, 
Far  in  whose  city  of  silence 

Calm  he  has  sought  his  repose. 
Over  our  Washington's  river 

Sunrise  beams  rosy  and  fair; 
Sunset  on  Sangamon  fairer— 

Father  and  martyr  lies  there. 

Kings  under  pyramids  slumber 

Sealed  in  the  Libyan  sands, 
Princes  in  gorgeous  cathedi'als. 

Decked  with  the  spoil  of  lands  7 
Einglier,  princelier  sleeps  he. 

Couched  'mid  the  prairies  serene, 
Only  the  turf  and  the  willow 

Him  and  God's  heaven  between ; 
Temple  nor  column  to  cumber 

Verdure  and  bloom  of  the  sod  — 
So  in  the  vale  by  Beth-peor 

Moses  was  buried  of  God. 

Break  into  blossom,  0  prairies  I 
Snowy,  and  golden,  and  red ; 

Peers  of  the  Palestine  lilies 
Heap  for  your  Glorious  Dead ! 

Roses  as  fur  as  of  Sharon, 
Branches  as  stately  as  palm, 
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Odore  as  rich  as  the  spices — 

Cassia,  and  aloes,  and  balm  — 
Mary,  the  loved,  and  Salom^, 

All  with  a  gracious  accord. 
Ere  the  first  glow  of  the  morning 

Brought  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lord. 

Wind  of  the  West !  breathe  around  him 

Soft  as  the  saddened  air's  sigh, 
When  to  the  summit  of  Fisgah 

Moses  had  journeyed  to  die ; 
Clear  as  its  anthem  that  floated 

Wide  o*er  the  Moabite  plain, 
Low  with  the  wail  of  the  people 

Blending  its  burdened  refrain. 
Rarer,  0  wind  I  and  diviner — 

Sweet  as  the  breeze  that  went  by, 
When,  over  Olivet's  mountain, 

Jesus  was  lost  in  the  sky. 

Not  for  thy  sheaves  nor  savannas 

Crown  we  thee,  proud  IHinois  t 
Here  in  his  grave  is  thy  grandeur ; 

Bom  of  his  sorrow  thy  joy. 
Only  the  tomb  by  Mount  Zion, 

Hewn  for  the  Lord,  do  we  hold 
Dearer  than  his  in  thy  prairies. 

Girded  with  harvests  of  gold ! 
Still  for  the  world  through  the  ages 

Wreathing  with  glory  his  brow. 
He  shall  be  Liberty's  Savior ; 

Freedom's  Jerusalem  thou  t 

N.T.  Independent 


Yankee  NosHUNS. —  The  nosbnn  that  skeul-honses  are  cheaper 
than  staits-prisons.  The  noshnn  that  men  are  a  better  crop  to  raise 
than  enny  thing  else.  The  noshnn  that  a  people  who  have  brains 
ennff  kant  be  governed  by  enny  body  bnt  themselves.  The  noshtm 
if  yon  kant  make  a  man  think  as  you  do,  to  try  to  make  him  do  as 
yon  think.  The  noshnn  that  the  United  Staits  is  liable  at  enny  time 
to  be  donbled,  but  aint  liable  at  enny  time  to  be  divided.  The  noshnn 
that  Uncle  Sam  can  thrash  his  own  children  when  tha  need  it.  The 
noshnn  that  the  Yankees  are  a  fore-ordained  rase,  and  kant  be  kept 
from  spreading  and  striking  in  enny  more  than  turpentine  when  it 

Wnnoe  gits  luce.  JotaBnuiras. 

31 
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WASTE      OF      LETTERS 


TACHTGRAPHT  VerstU  PHONOORAPHT. 


The  editorial  article  in  the  Monthly  entitled  '  Waste  of  Letters  % 
has  awakened  and  given  expression  to  a  restless  desire  for  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  writing,  which  will  not  he  fully  satisfied  till  some 
effectual  means  of  avoiding  this  toil  has  been  pointed  out.  The  prob- 
lem is,  '  To  save  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  labor  and  time  now 
spent  in  writing.'  Can  it  be  done?  Is  there  not  some  serious  draw- 
back to  all  success  gained  in  this  quarter?  The  Chester  (Vt.)  cor- 
respondent, Eev.  ^  C.CT/,  has  shown  a  way  worthy  of  consideration. 
If  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  to  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  clergy- 
man, and  all  classes  of  literary  and  business  men^  three-fourths  of  their 
present  drudgery  of  writing,  every  means  which  promises  success  de- 
serves a  candid  consideration. 

Rev.  Mr.  T.  refers  us  to  Phonography,  invented  and  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  England.  This  system  has  claims,  and  they  have 
been  for  twenty  years  urged  upon  literary  men.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  that  system,  and  labored  devot- 
edly for  its  general  introduction.  If  ten  years  of  fruitless  toil  and 
bitter  sacrifice  entitle  him  to  speak,  he  must  in  sorrow  confess  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  relief  from  this  quarter.  Hundreds,  aye,  thousands  of 
persons  have  tried  this  system  and  abandoned  it  for  ever.  Five  hund- 
red thousand  text-books  have,  I  suppose,  been  sold  in  this  country 
alone,  devoted  to  this  system.  Five  thousand  teachers  have,  I  esti- 
mate, attempted  its  introduction.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  text- 
books lie  untouched ;  and  the  teachers  are  silent.  It  is  not  true,  as 
our  correspondent  supposes,  that  thousands  now  use  this  style  for  cor- 
respondence. There  was  a  time  when  it  may  have  been  true ;  but 
they  have  long  since  put  down  their  phonographic  pens,  and  will 
never  take  them  up  again.  Our  correspondent  writes  his  sermons  in 
this  way,  and  supposes  that  multitudes  of  other  ministers  do  the  same. 
Here  again  he  is  mistaken.  I,  too,  supposed  so  once ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  really  small.  During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  fifty  ministers  who  so  write  their  sermons,  and  I  have  more 
than  ordinary  facilities  for  ascertaining. 

I  say  these  things,  because  success  in  the  grand  issue  demands  a 
rational  view  of  the  field.  The  introduction  of  Phonography  into 
schools  is  advocated  by  Mr.  T.    This  would  be  done  with  a  practica- 
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ble  system;  bnt  nearly  all  schools  bave  abandoned  tbe  effort  after  a 
brief  trial.  The  Waltham  (Mass.)  public  High  School  has  been  noted 
for  teaching  the  art  for  ten  years,  and  to-day  they  can  not  number  six 
rapid  writers  among  their  pupils.  But  I  must  draw  a  veil  over  these 
disclosures.  If  I  should  tell  half  that  /  know  concerning  the  utter 
and  unmitigated  failures  to  introduce  the  art  successfully,  I  should 
destroy  the  confidence  of  many  of  your  readers  in  the  possibility  of 
success  by  any  style  of  brief  writing.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  this.  I 
believe  success  is  possible.  I  believe  that  we  have  now  in  Tachyg- 
raphy,  or  Lindsley's  phonetic  short-hand,  a  style  as  much  more  prac- 
ticable than  Mr.  Pitman's  system  as  that  is  better  than  the  rude  sten- 
ography adopted  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Eev.  Mr.  T.  says  "  It  is  true  that  the  system  (Pitman's)  is  some- 
what difficult  of  acquisition."  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Tachygraphy. 
It  can  be  mastered  more  easily  than  common  longhand.  Besides  this, 
its  simplest  style  can  be  written  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  corresponding 
style  of  phonography.  Again,  it  is  vastly  more  legible  than  phonog- 
raphy —  quite  as  legible  as  the  best-written  longhand  writing.  Old 
writers  and  teachers  of  Phonography  are  every  where  taking  up  this 
new  style,  and  they  advocate  it  with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to 
their  former  disappointment.  The  leading  principles  of  the  new  sys- 
tem are.  First,  Continuity.  The  signs  for  the  vowels  are  joined  in 
the  outline,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  speed  of  the  writing.  Second- 
ly, Definiteness.  Every  letter  has  a  form  of  its  own,  in  stead  of  de- 
pending on  the  accident  of  position,  as  the  vocal  signs  in  Pitman  do. 
Thirdly,  Simplicity.  All  arbitrary  word-signs  and  contractions  are 
avoided  (in  the  common  style),  and  the  letters  that  form  the  word 
(when  spelled  as  pronounced)  are  written  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
same  natural,  graceful  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  handwriting.  Speed 
is  gained  by  using  a  simple  letter  of  one  stroke  in  stead  of  the  old  let- 
ters which  require  three  to  seven  strokes,  and  by  omitting  all  silent 
letters. 

If  one-half  the  effort  had  been  bestowed  on  this  new  system  which 
has  been  wasted,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  on  Phonography,  the 
country  would  have  been  full  of  rapid  writers,  the  art  would  have 
flourished  long  ago  in  all  our  schools,  and  the  drudgery  of  writing 

have  been  ended  for  ever.  American  EdacatlonfU  Monthly. 


If  you  are  looking  at  a  picture,  you  try  to  give  it  the  advantage  of 
a  good  light.  Be  as  courteous  to  fellow  creatures  as  you  are  to  a 
picture. 
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DEDICATION    OF    THE    STATUE    OF    HORACE     MANK. 


The  announcement  of  the  proposed  dedication  of  the  Mann  Statue 
being  made  on  Monday,  the  audience  was  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  still  several  hundred  were  gathered  to  witness  the  ex- 
ercises, which  took  place  at  8  o'clock.  The  statue  is  placed  on  the 
west  of  the  approach  to  the  main  entrance  in  front  of  the  State-House, 
the  corresponding  position  on  the  east  side  being  occupied  by  a  statue 
of  Webster.  It  was  erected,  as  is  well  known,  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ; 
the  founder  of  the  first  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  originator  of  the  Normal-School  system;  whose  zeal  and  eloquence 
have  done  more  for  our  common  schools  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try; whose  life  was  full  of  good  deeds;  to  Horace  Mann  the  teacher 
and  philanthropist, —  not  to  Horace  Mann  the  politician, — has  this 
monument  thus  been  erected. 

The  statue,  which  is  of  bronze,  about  nine  feet  in  bight,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Miss  Emma  Stebbins  at  Eome,  and  cast  at  Munich,  and  cost 
about  $5,000.  It  is  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  brown  stone,  and  suita- 
ble dimensions  and  appropriate  design,  costing  $1,500  additional.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  memorial 
that  the  sum  raised  therefor  was  subscribed  by  people  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  The  larger  portion  of  it  was  in  sums  from  25  cents  to 
$1  contributed  by  children  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cost  of  the  pedestal  was  defrayed  by  a  special 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 

To  Miss  Stebbins,  however,  is  more  than  ordinary  credit  to  be  given 
for  the  successful  manner  in  which  she  has  fulfilled  the  commission 
intrusted  to  her.  She  has  labored  unremittingly  upon  the  work, 
moved  as  much  by  admiration  of  her  subject  as  by  love  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art,  of  which  she  has  here  proved  herself  no  unworthy  devotee. 
Horace  Mann's  genius  and  goodness  wrought  in  her  new  inspiration 
as  she  has  wrought  into  the  rugged  bronze  the  almost  living  linea- 
ments of  the  departed  philanthropist. 

The  statue  remained  veiled  until  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  Bond's  Band  fur- 
nished the  instrumental  and  children  from  the  public  schools  the 
vocal  music.  The  audience  was  assembled  upon  the  portico  of  the 
State-House,  upon  the  steps  leading  thereto,  and  in  the  inclosure  in 
front. 
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aPIECH     OF     BAKUEL     O.     HOWS. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The  iDstincts  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  led  men  to  erect  monuments  of  some  kind  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  individuals  who  manifested  in  any  striking  degree 
qualities  which  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  their  days.  Sav- 
ages raise  a  pile  of  stones  over  the  bodies  of  their  strongest  and  most 
cunning  chiefs;  barbarians  erect  monuments  to  the  great  destroyers. 
Some  civilized  people  erect  statues  to  great  generals;  democracies 
raise  statues  to  great  orators;  aristocracies  to  kings  and  rulers.  Given 
the  monuments  of  any  people  or  any  set  of  men,  and  you  may  know 
the  character  of  the  people  or  men. 

In  all  ages  the  highest  arts  have  been  called  upon  to  celebrate  and 
perpetuate  on  canvas,  in  marble,  or  in  bronze,  the  virtues  and  excel- 
lences of  those  whom  the  people  held  in  high  esteem.  Hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  these  honors  have  been  monopolized  by  the  great  fight- 
ers, by  the  great  writers,  or  by  the  great  talkers.  We,  to-day,  dedi- 
cate a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  greatness  consisted 
in  his  love  for  his  fellow  men,  in  his  confidence  in  their  innate  good- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  improvement,  and  in  his  burning  zeal  to 
elevate  and  to  improve  his  fellow  men.  He  loved  the  people,  he 
lived  for  and  labored  for  the  people,  nay,  he  died  for  the  people,  inas- 
much as  his  premature  death  was  brought  on  by  over  zeal  and  over 
work  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people.  Fellow  citizens,  it 
is  proper  that  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts  should  rear  a  monument 
to  such  a  man,  for  it  is  alike  the  proof  of  his  greatness  and  goodness, 
and  of  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  And  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts have  done  it;  for  the  means  for  erecting  this  statue  were  given 
by  the  people  at  large,  not  by  the  rich.  A  few  rich  gave  of  their 
abundance ;  many  more  gave  of  their  poverty.  The  school-master  who 
could  spare  but  a  dollar,  the  school-mistress  who  could  spare  but  fifty 
cents,  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  could  give  but  a  dime,  have  all 
contributed  to  this  work;  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  herself,  as  if 
to  stamp  her  approval  upon  it,  by  the  vote  of  the  Legislature  contri- 
buted money  to  build  the  pedestal.  The  work  itself  has  been  done  by 
a  woman,  by  a  woman  of  genius  and  art,  by  a  woman  who  was  inspired 
by  the  nobleness  of  her  subject,  and  whose  cunning  hand  has  wrought 
out  in  bronze  the  monument  which  we  now  unveil  to  you  —  the  statue 
of  Horace  Mann. 

Applause  greeted  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  the  multitude,  at- 
tended also  by  music  from  the  band.  Maggie  P.  Walker,  a  little 
daughter  of  James  P.  Walker^  ascended  the  platform  and  placed  a 
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wreath  of  laurel  upon  the  head  of  the  statue,  eliciting  renewed  enthu- 
siasm. After  instrumental  and  Yocal  music,  prayer  was  then  offered 
by  Key.  Dr.  R.  C.  Waterston.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  was  then 
introduced  and  received  with  applause.     He  addressed  the  assembly. 

SPEECH     OF     OCT.     ANDREW. 

On  the  17th  of  June^  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
we  dedicated  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  a  votive  column,  reared 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  as  the  first  martyrs  in  the  great  re- 
bellion. To-day,  the  4th  of  July^  near  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  inaugurate  this  statue  of  enduring  bronze,  to  preserve  in 
memory  and  to  hand  down  to  the  generations  the  form  and  features 
of  a  sage,  whose  life  helped  to  make  those  simple  citizens  heroic  sol- 
diers, and  to  render  possible  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  manhood,  of 
which  the  demonstrations  signalizing  this  anniversary  are  a  joyful  and 
continental  celebration. 

They  were  young  and  bore  the  weapons  of  war  when  they  fell.  He 
was  mature  in  age  and  knew  no  weapon  but  his  voice  and  pen.  They 
obeyed  their  country  and  marched  the  moment  they  heard  her  call. 
He  was  elect  from  his  early  manhood  to  his  high  vocation,  when  at 
his  graduation  from  college  he  discoursed  on  The  Progressive  Char- 
acter of  the  Human  Mace,  Theirs  was  a  brief,  sharp  conflict.  His 
was  the  struggle  and  the  toil  of  many  manly  years.  Worn  out  by  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  the  work,  he  —  not  less  than  they  who  were  slain 
in  fight — seemed  to  the  vision  of  man  to  have  died  before  his  time. 

In  May,  1796,  Horace  Mann  was  born,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
Graduated  at  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  after- 
ward a  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  became  in  1823  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Norfolk.  The  next  year,  41  years  ago  this  day,  he  delivered 
at  Dedham  an  Oration  commemorative  of  American  Independence. 
!rhree  years  after  that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Ded- 
ham in  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1836  he  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  having  been  elected  a  Senator  from  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  removed  his  residence,  and  become  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

It  was  ia  his  chair  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  that  I  first 
saw  this  truly  eminent  and  most  impressive  person,  who,  though  al- 
ready ripe  in  age,  mature  in  thought,  and  of  much  experience  in  af- 
fairs, had  then  scarcely  laid  the  visible  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
great  and  enduring  fame.  It  was  one  year  later  than  that  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  And  in 
that  new  position,  which  he  created  rather  than  filled,  he  rose,  by  a 
rftt«  genius  for  A  work  in  which  he  could  become  the  benefiictor  of 
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mankind,  to  lasting  and  acknowledged  greatness.  He  proved  how 
lofty  thought,  how  grand  ideas,  exact  and  precise  learning,  combined 
with  poetic  conception,  with  careful  and  toilsome  elaboration  of  the 
humblest  details,  and  with  energy  and  undying  faith,  could  be  united 
and  made  visibly  manifest  in  the  life  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  eleven  years  of  his  service 
as  the  head  of  the  system  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts  lifted 
the  cause  itself  into  a  prominence  and  value  in  the  public  thought 
not  known  before,  reformed  and  vitalized  the  system  itself,  and  thus 
far,  until  this  hour,  has  given  to  all  other  men  their  sufficient  task  in 
trying  to  hold  up  the  standard  he  reared  almost  alone. 

The  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  turned 
the  people  toward  Horace  Mann  for  his  successor.  He  obeyed  their 
call.  In  1848  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  to  wear  the  man- 
tle of  that  wonderful  old  man,  who,  after  his  own  public  career  bad 
once  apparently  ended,  had  contributed  more  to  the  lasting  &me  of 
Massachusetts  and  to  American  liberty  than  had  been  done  by  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  public  service  from  his  native  Commonwealth. 

In  Congress,  or  on  the  stump,  in  the  court^room  when  he  defended 
Drayton  and  Sayres  under  a  ferocious  slave-code,  Horace  Mann  may 
be  truly  declared  to  have  achieved,  by  means  of  his  marvelous  dialer* 
tics,  his  absolute  devotion,  his  endurance  of  labor,  his  ingenious  and 
fertile  versatility  of  intellect,  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  a 
person  whose  previous  life  had  been  that  of  uninterrupted  political  or 
professional  employment.  And  yet  he,  for  a  dozen  years,  had  laid 
aside  the  law,  for  which  he  was  educated,  and  had  abandoned  politi- 
cal life,  for  which  he  had  exhibited  so  much  adaptation,  and  had 
given  his  heart  and  brain  and  band  to  the  single  task,  with  undivided 
effort,  of  elevating  the  district  school,  and  of  bettering  the  system  by 
which  children  were  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  common  koowl* 
edge. 

In  1853  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio, 
and  there  he  expended  the  last  six  years  of  a  most  active,  devoted  and 
memorable  life  of  duty  and  high  example.  On  every  work  he  under- 
took he  stamped  himself.  Theuceforth  it  bore  the  image  of  his  pow- 
erful will,  his  lofty  conceptions,  his  singular  independence,  his  faith* 
^1  integrity ;  and  these  works,  the  amelioration  of  man's  estate  by 
which  he  made  posterity  his  debtors,  are  the  true  monuments  com* 
memorative  of  such  a  character  and  such  a  li& 

Not  for  his  sake,  therefore,  but  for  oars,  axid  for  oojr  children's,  in 
the  name  of  Massachusetts  and  in  behalf  of  her  people;  of  tha  aacred 
ca«se  of  learning  and  4he  holy  cause  of  liberty,  I  iiia«gurAte  tiiM 
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monumental  effigy  of  Horaoe  Mann.  Here  shall  it  stand^  mate  bat 
eloquent,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  On  the  brow  of  Beacon  Hill,  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth,  side  by  side,  the  statues  of 
Webster  and  of  Mann  will  attract  the  gaze  of  coming  generations,  de- 
fying the  decays  of  time,  long  afler  these  living  men  and  women  who 
assist  in  this  day's  ceremonies  shall  have  slept  in  the  dust  of  their 
fathers. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  Jurist, 
the  great  Statesman,  the  great  American.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
statue  of  Horace  Mann,  the  teacher  of  Philosophy  in  its  application 
both  to  politics  and  to  popular  learning,  whose  constituency  was 
mankind.  The  rising  sun  of  the  morning  will  turn  from  the  purple 
East  to  salute  his  brow;  and  when  his  golden  orb  ascends  to  the 
zenith,  shining  down  from  on  high  in  the  heavens,  he  will  wrap  and 
warm  them  both  with  generous  embrace  in  his  lambent  love  and  glory; 
and  when  at  last  the  god  of  day  is  descending  beneath  the  horizon, 
his  expiring  ray  will  linger  upon  the  brow  of  Webster. 

The  closing  remarks  of  the  Governor  were  undoubtedly  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment;  for  just  as  he  was  finishing  his  address,  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  having  already  enveloped  the  statue  of  Mann,  was 
just  beginning  to  play  on  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Webster.  The 
setting  sun  would  reverse  the  picture. 

BIMARKS     or      MB.      PHILBBICK. 

Mr.  Philbrick  remarked  that  he  was  happy  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  occasion,  in  doing  honor  to  the  greatest  advocate  of  pop- 
ular education  on  the  most  auspicious  morning  of  the  national  anni- 
versary. He  himself  stood  as  a  humble  representative  of  that  class 
for  whom  Mann  labored,  lived,  and  died, —  those  who  have  in  immedi- 
ate charge  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  land.  Mr.  Mann  had 
many  titles  to  our  admiration  and  regard ;  but  the  monument  was 
reared  mainly  because  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education  as 
the  inspiration  and  special  mode  of  his  doing  good  to  mankind.  To  a 
friend  he  said  that  all  his  air-castles  in  youth  had  reference  to  doing 
some  benefit  to  mankind,  and  some  how  he  had  the  conviction  early 
in  life  that  knowledge  was  the  needed  instrumentality  for  its  accom- 
plishment. He  saw  that  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  character  with  a  view  to  use  his  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  was  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  all  aspiring. 
He  came  naturally  to  see  that  the  greatest  work  that  could  be  given 
to  man  was  to  labor  to  diffuse  among  men  knowledge  and  virtue.    He 
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came  to  see  that  the  only  mode  for  the  preservation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  oar  free  institutions,  and  the  blessings  flowing  from  them,  was 
through  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people,  to  be  secured 
through  the  public  schools.  He  rose  thus  step  by  step  to  the  hight 
of  the  great  argument  of  universal  education  as  the  means  of  liberty, 
as  the  means  of  national  prosperity  and  national  happiness.  He  went 
further,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  child  born  into  the 
world  to  have  an  education,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  that  education  to  every  child  within  its  limits.  Mr. 
Philbrick  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  fiduoation,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  adequate  compensation 
for  competent  teachers,  and  closed  by  expressing  the  idea  that  there 
was  not  one  in  this  Commonwealth  who  was  not  better  educated  by 
reason  of  the  labors  of  Mann  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  who  was  not  better  than  he  would  have  been 
had  not  this  great  man  lived  and  labored  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University,  was  next  in- 
trodueed. 

RBXARKB     OF     RBV.     MB.     HILL. 

We  have  dedicated  this  statue,  fellow  citizens,  not  more  to  the 
memory  of  him  of  whose  bodily  presence  it  is  so  faithful  a  reminder, 
than  to  thoee  great  principles  to  which,  especially  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  was  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he 
dedicated  himself  with  such  wonderful  zeal,  energy,  and  success.  So 
long  as  it  stands  here  on  its  firm  pedestal,  let  it  perpetually  remind 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and  their  representatives  in  these 
halls  of  legislation  that  Massachusetts,  by  his  appointment  eight-and- 
twenty  years  ago  last  Thursday,  pledged  herself  to  lead  those  states 
who  take  a  wise  interest  in  the  education  of  their  citizens.  Nobly 
did  she  struggle  under  his  guidance,  and  with  his  powerful  aid,  to  re- 
deem that  pledge.  Let  him,  as  he  stands  here  in  ever-during  bronze, 
warn  and  admonish  her  that  nothing  but  a  perpetual  struggle  will 
enable  her  to  maintain  her  place.  The  genius  of  the  sculptor  has 
filled  those  motionless  lips  with  his  wonted  expression  of  mingled  ten- 
derness and  severity,  of  stern  self-renunciation  and  inflexible  devotion 
to  his  undertaken  task ;  and  if  Massachusetts  listens,  she  can  not  fail 
to  hear  in  their  silent  eloquence  the  words  '^  Honor  not  me,  but  hon- 
or the  principles  for  which  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  labor  j  re- 
member that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  state  to  give  to  each  one  of 
her  children  that  amount  and  that  kind  of  education  which  shall  best 
enable  him  to  serve  mankind.'^ 
32 
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Let  US  listen  to  his  doctrine,  for  it  is  true.  What  St.  Paul  says  of 
the  Church  holds  also  of  a  nation.  We  are  all  one  body,  and  mem- 
bers in  particnlar.  Each  individual  member  of  the  body-politic  serves 
best  his  own  interests  by  serving  the  interests  of  the  whole, — and  the 
nation  best  serves  the  interests  of  the  whole  by  guarding  carefully  the 
interests  and  the  rights  of  each  individual.  The  least  honorable  mem- 
bers are  oft  times  most  useful  and  most  worthy  of  especial  care.  In 
this  newly-regenerate  nation,  therefore,  let  there  be  no  North  nor 
South,  no  East  nor  West,  no  Celt  nor  Anglo^azon,  Teuton  nor  Afri- 
can, bond  nor  free;  but  let  American  citizenship  be  all  in  all  —  secur- 
ing to  each  man  equal  attention,  equal  protection,  and  equal  opportu- 
nity to  gain  that  amount  and  that  kind  of  education  which  will  ena- 
ble him  most  thoroughly  to  serve  the  nation. 

But  should  the  American  people  fail  of  attaining  rapidly  this  full 
stature  of  manhood,  let  at  all  events  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachus- 
etts show  an  example  of  united  devotion  to  the  highest  aims.  Let 
there  be  no  jealousy  here  between  the  seaboard  and  the  mountains, 
between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  j  but  let  all  unite  in  sustain- 
ing the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  state,  well  assured  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  sections  and  of  all  classes  must  in  the  long  run  prove 
identical.  Your  common  schools  once  stood  superior  to  any  on  the 
continent;  but  New  York  and  the  Northwestern  States  are  more 
thoroughly  awakened,  more  free  from  the.  trammels  of  routine,  more 
generous  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  outlay,  and  will  soon  outstrip 
you  unless  you  renew  your  state.  Your  colleges  and  your  university 
once  stood  in  a  proud  preeminence  over  those  of  sister  states ;  but  other 
states  have  now  for  many  years  been  imitating  with  great  success  your 
previous  steps,  and  will  in  a  few  years,  unless  you  hasten  to  anticipate 
them,  have  more  richly  endowed,  more  thoroughly  organized,  more 
generously  comprehensive  institutions  for  the  highest  education,  than 
you.  Let  Massachusetts  retrieve  and  increase  her  ancient  honors. 
Let  us  never  forget,  so  long  as  this  sacred  image  recalls  the  faithful 
and  tireless  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  each  child  that  amount 
and  that  kind  of  education  which  will  most  aurely  prepare  him  for  as 
great  usefulness  to  his  race  as  his  relative  talents  will  permit  him  to 
attain.  Our  common  schools  are  yet  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
their  mode  of  rendering  the  great  mass  of  the  people  intelligent  and 
happy  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  society.  Our  state  scholarships,  al- 
though useful,  fall  very  far  short  of  enabling  all  our  children  who  de- 
sire it  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  The  Commonwealth  must 
not  fail  to  put  to  the  utmost  use  all  the  talent  of  all  her  sons;  and  the 
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higher  the  talent  the  more  need  there  is  of  utilizing  it.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  would  pursue  the  highest  walks  of  literature,  or  science  and 
art,  or  would  make  themselves  masters  of  philosophy,  and  political 
economy,  and  jurisprudence,  and  statesmanship,  and  thus  fit  them- 
selves for  the  highest  possible  service  to  the  state,  should  be  freely 
aided  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  be  left  depend- 
ent on  private  fortunes,  nor  forced  to  seek  aid  in  the  universities  of 
foreign  lands.  Let  the  state  determine  so  to  improve  all  her  facilities 
of  education,  or  rather  to  attract  the  youth  of  foreign  lands  hither. 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  youth,  proclaimed  the  eternal  progress  of  a  true 
state;  let  not  the  erection  of  this  statue  mark  the  time  when  this 
state  cease  to  advance,  and  rested  satisfied  with  her  imperfect  attain- 
ments. Rather  let  us  honor  his  name  by  giving  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  high  ends  of  humanity  and  the  broad  cause  of  education,  with 
which  he  was  identified  and  in  which  he  won  a  name  more  enduring 
than  bronze,  and  established  himself  in  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  people  more  firmly  than  any  work  of  man's  hands  can  be  placed 
upon  its  foundations. 

The  services  were  concluded  with  the  singing  of  'America'  by 
the  children,  followed  by  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 

BoBton  Journal. 


WAYSIDE        PICTURE. 


By  the  wayside,  on  a  grassy  couch, 

Lay  a  soldier,  wounded,  dying ; 
None  to  soothe  him  with  a  kindly  touch — 

No  one  near  to  calm  his  spirit's  sighing. 
Wounded,  dying. 

Lonely,  weary,  by  the  wayside  lying. 

Sweetly  singing  on  their  homeward  way, 
Children  came  from  school,  a  happy  band ; 

Never  pausing  in  their  gleeful  play; 
Never  thinking  of  their  hapless  land — 

Cheerful,  gay. 
Singing  sweetly  on  their  homeward  way. 

Hark — their  voices  warble  'Come  away'; 

See,  the  soldier's  eyes  with  rapture  beam ; 
O'er  his  face  there  falls  a  heavenly  ray, 
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On  his  heart  there  reals  a  joyous  gleam ; 
Hear  him  say, 
"Angel  voices  bid  me  *come  away*.** 

On  his  forehead  rests  a  little  hand — 
Gold,  cold  hands  to  gentle  lips  are  pressed. 

Ah,  he  thinks  it  is  an  angel  band 
Come^to  bear  biro  to  his  soldier's  rest 
Silent  baod, 

On  his  forehead  rests  a  gentle  hand. 

On  that  silent  band  there  rests  a  glance : 
One  dear  spirit  breaks  the  silent  spell, 

Wakes  the  dying  from  his  heavenward  trance: 
Ah,  the  waking  is  not  always  well. 
Broken  tranoe, 

On  that  quiet  band  a  dying  glance. 

"Stranger,  can  we  not  relieve  your  pain  ? 

Why  so  cold  and  weary  do  you  lie  ?  " 
"  Ah,  I  fear  not  now  the  cold  or  rain — 

Little  children,  I  am  here  to  die: 
This  is  why, 

All  so  cold  and  weary,  here  I  lie. 

"  In  a  pleasant  cot  of  Avondell 
My  sweet  wife  and  Jessie  wait  for  me ; 

Ah,  too  soon  will  sound  the  mournful  knell : 
*IJp  in  Heaven  alone  he  waits  for  thee.* 
Who  will  tell 

My  sweet  wife  and  babe  of  Avondell  ? 

"Kiss  me,  darlings,  now,  as  would  ray  own: 
Chant  once  more  the  angePs  call  to  Heaven : 

Leave  me  then  unto  my  God  alone. 
He,  I  trust,  has  all  my  sins  forgiven, — 

All  forgiven ; 
Sing  me,  then,  the  angePs  call  to  Heaven. 

Upward  went  the  spirit  to  its  God : 

Wife  and  Jessie  mourned  and  waited  long; 
Now  they  *ve  learned  to  kiss  th*  afflicting  rod, 
For  the  right  has  triumphed  over  wrong : 
Kiss  the  rod. 
That  for  this  their  darling  went  to  God. 
EUtavOU,  Ky.  J.  H.  Mat. 
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HOW    SHALL    WE     TEACH    GEOGRAPHY?— No.    III. 


LB8S0NS      ABOUT      HOME. 


I.  Physical  Forms. — The  lessons  on  the  home  neighborhood, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series,  must  necessarily  be 
oraL  Teachers  accustomed  to  give  oral  lessons,  and  familiar  with  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  their  preparation,  will  need  no  aids  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons  on  the  physical  features  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  their  pupils  live.  Many  teachers,  however,  will  per- 
haps find  the  following  report  of  a  lesson  on  a  neighborhood  in  West* 
em  New  York  of  assistance,  as  suggesting,  better  than  any  set  of  di- 
rections could  do,  the  method  of  proceeding.  The  pupils  are  the 
children  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  time  summer. 

Teacher.  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  think  carefully  a  moment,  and 
try  to  remember  every  thing  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school.  (Several 
hands  are  raised,  and  the  pupils,  one  after  another,  are  called  on  to 
state  what  they  saw.) 

John.  I  saw  some  men  mowing  in  Mr.  B.'s  meadow. 

Charles.  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  running  along  the  fence  by  the  woods. 

Mary.  I  saw  some  cows  and  a  colt,  and  two  calves,  and  some  sheep 
and  lambs,  in  Mr.  G.'s  pasture. 

Fanny.  I  saw  some  cherries  that  are  taming  red  in  the  orchard 
across  the  road. 

T.  Tou  have  remembered  several  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  should  think  a  little  longer  you  could  name  many  more;  but  we 
have  as  many  as  we  can  talk  about  in  one  morning.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  lesson  on  some  of  the  things  you  have  seen  in  coming  to 
school.  Mary  spoke  of  something  she  saw  in  a  pasture.  How  many 
passed  pastures  in  coming  to  school  ?  (Hands  raised.)  Mary,  can 
you  tell  me  what  a  pasture  is  ? 

Mary.  It  is  a  field  where  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  stay. 

T.  Why  are  they  in  the  pasture  ? 

Mary.  We  drive  them  there  to  eat  the  grass. 

T.  Do  they  need  any  thing  but  food  during  the  day  ? 

Children.  They  want  drink  too. 

T.  Very  well.     Where  do  they  find  drink  ? 

James.  There  is  a  creek  in  our  pasture. 

Sarah.  There  is  a  spring  in  ours. 

T.  (Charles's  hand  is  raised.)     Well,  Charles,  what  is  it  7 

Chas.  L  saw  a  big  crab  in  the  creek  when  1  was  coming  to  school. 
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T,  I  thought  some  body  would  remember  presently  that  there  is  a 
creek  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to  school.  I  am  glad  Charles  has 
thought  of  it,  though  it  seems  he  thought  most  of  the  crab.  I  want 
to  talk  of  the  creek  presently.  Sarah  may  tell  us  first  what  she  means 
by  a  spring. 

Sarah.  It  is  a  place  where  the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

T.  Has  any  one  else  seen  a  spring?  (Hands  raised.)  Can  Charles 
tell  me  any  thing  more  about  a  spring  ? 

Chas,  There  is  a  creek  running  from  our  spring. 

T,  James  says  there  is  a  creek  in  his  pasture. 

C?ias,  (Interrupting.)  That 's  the  very  same  creek  that  goes  from 
our  spring. 

T,  !Now  will  one  of  you  tell  me  what  a  creek  is,  or  how  it  is  differ- 
ent from  a  spring,  since  both  are  water  ? 

James,  The  creek  is  where  the  water  runs  along  through  the  fields, 
but  the  spring  is  just  the  place  where  it  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

T.  Does  the  water  run,  James  ?  Ca'  n't  you  think  of  a  better 
word  ? 

James.  It  flows. 

T,  That  is  better.  Now  I  should  not  say  that  a  creek  is  wJure  the 
water  flows  through  the  fields,  but  is  water  flowing  through  the  fields. 
Can  any  one  give  me  another  name  for  a  creek  f 

Fanny.  Some  people  call  it  a  brook. 

T.  1  like  that  name  better,  though  most  people  about  here  say 
creek  in  stead  of  brook.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  the  little  brook 
that  flows  through  the  pasture  goes  ? 

George.  It  goes  into  the  big  creek  that  makes  our  mill-pond. 

Chas.  That 's  Salmon  Creek. 

T.  Does  any  one  know  of  any  other  brooks  that  flow  into  the  ^big 
ereek',  as  George  calls  it  ?  (Several  are  named.)  Now  can  any  one 
give  me  another  name  than  creek  for  this  large  stream  of  water  that 
has  so  many  brooks  flowing  into  it  ? 

Susan.  Johnny  Brown  called  it  a  river.  He  lives  in  Albany,  and 
he  said  there  was  a  river  there  big  enough  for  ships  and  steamboats  to 
sail  on. 

T.  Johnny  ealled  it  a  river  because  he  had  only  seen  such  large 
streams  as  are  called  rivers.  You  call  it  a  creek  because  you  only 
know  of  such  small  streams  as  are  called  brooks  or  creeks.  So  we 
have  three  different  names  for  streams  of  water.  One  of  these  days 
we  shall  learn  something  about  rivers.  G-eorge,  will  you  tell  us  how 
Salmon  Creek  makes  your  mill-pond  ? 

George.  Father  built  a  dam  right  across  the  creek,  so  the  water  was 
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stopped  from  flowing ;  and  it  filled  up  behind  the  dam,  and  spread 
out  wide  and  deep,  and  kept  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  it  came 
up  to  the  top  of  the  dam.  Now  it  pours  over  all  the  time,  and 
does  n't  get  any  fuller.  . 

T.  Oeorge  has  told  us  that  very  nieely.  One  of  these  days  we  shall 
learn  about  something  that  is  very  like  the  milUpond,  only  a  great 
deal  larger,  yet  no  body  ever  built  a  dam  to  make  it. 

Fanny.  I  know  what  you  mean  —  it  is  a  lake, 

T,  Now  we  will  talk  of  some  of  the  other  things  you  have  seen. 
John  said  he  saw  a  meadow.  How  many  others  passed  meadows  on 
your  way  to  school?  (Hands  raised.)  John,  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  a  meadow  ? 

John.  It  is  a  field  full  of  grass. 

T.  The  pasture  was  a  field  full  of  grass  too,  was  it  not?  Are  a 
meadow  and  a  pasture  the  same  thing  ? 

Ghas.  The  cattle  eat  the  grass  in  the  pasture,  but  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  is  mowed  into  hay. 

John.  (Interrupting.)  The  cattle  eat  the  hay  toOy  do  n't  they  ? 

T.  John  should  not  interrupt.  We  know  that  the  cattle  eat  the 
hay ;  but  what  Charles  means  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
ft'esh  grass  as  fast  as  it  grows  in  the  meadow,  as  they  do  in  the  pas- 
ture. Let  us  try  to  find  some  other  differ«nce<  When  you  look 
over  the  pasture,  and  then  over  the  meadow,  can  you  see  any  difFer- 
ence  in  the  land  itself? 

Mary.  Our  pasture  is  a  great  deal  rougher  than  our  meadows. 

George.  Our  pasture  is  n't  rough,  but  it  is  swampy. 

T,  Why  do  you  say  yours  is  roughs  Mary  ? 

Mary.  There  are  hills  all  over  it,  and  there  are  n't  any  in  the  mead- 
ow, only  little  bits  of  knolls. 

jT.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  hills  f 

Mary,  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  When  the  ground  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  rest  we  call  it  a  hilly  and  where  there  are  a  great 
many  hills  we  say  the  land  is  rough  or  hilly. 

T.  That  is  well  said.  What  do  you  say  of  land  that,  like  the  mead- 
ow, has  no  large  hills  ? 

James.  We  say  it  is  level  land. 

T.  When  you  read  about  level  lands  like  the  meadow,  you  will  see 
them  called  plains.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  learn  something 
about  a  plain.  Who  has  seen  other  hills  than  those  in  Mar3r's  pasture  ? 

Ch^is.  1  saw  some  awful  high  hills  the  other  day  when  I  was  going 
to  Ithaca  with  father  and  Uncle  Oaprge  -,  but  uncle  said  they  '  were  n't 
nothing '  to  what  you  see  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  lives.      He 
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said  there  were  some  there  so  high  that  if  you  were  on  top  of  some 
of  them  you  'd  see  some  times  the  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightning 
under  your  feet,  and  where  you  are  the  sun  would  he  shining.  He 
callus  them  mountains. 

T.  That  is  very  interesting,  and  we  shall  some  time  learn  ahout 
those  not  « awful'  but  very  high  hills  that  are  called  mountom^.  Now 
we  want  to  talk  only  of  what  we  have  seen.  George  says  his  pasture 
is  swampy.     What  do  you  mean  by  that,  George  ? 

George.  The  ground  is  all  wet  and  muddy,  and  little  bunches  of 
grass  grow  all  over  it ;  but  you  ca'  n't  very  well  go  across  it,  for  the 
ground  is  so  soft  that  if  you  happen  to  step  off  the  grass  you  will  sink 
knee-deep  in  the  mud.  I  got  stuck  in  it  the  other  night  when  I  went 
after  the  cows. 

T.  But  how  do  the  cattle  get  along? 

George.  Oh  !   the  pasture  an't  all  swamp,  and  the  cattle   know 
where  to  go;  and  besides,  they  do  n't  care  if  they  do  get  in  the  mud. 
T.  That  word  *  an't'  is  not  a  very  good  one.     I  should  say  '  is  not ' 
in  stead.     Does  any  one  know  any  other  name  for  a  swamp  f 
Mary.  Some  people  call  it  a  marsh. 

T,  Do  you  know,  George,  why  your  father  tikes  that  swampy  land 
for  a  pasture,  in  stead  of  planting  corn  or  having  a  meadow  there  ? 

George.  Father  says  the  ground  is  so  awful  wet, — (class  laugh) — 
so  very  wet,  that  he  oa'  n't  do  any  thing  else  with  it ;  and  he  says  he 
is  going  to  have  some  ditches  dug  to  ^run'  the  water  off,  and  then 
next  spring  he  will  plow  it  up. 

T.  Do  you  know,  Mary,  why  your  father  does  not  make  use  of  his 
level  fields  for  pastures  in  stead  of  that  hilly  one  ? 

Mary.  We  have  some  level  fields  that  were  pastures  last  year,  but 
tKey  are  corn-fields  this  summer.  I  asked  father  why  he  did  n't 
plow  that  one  too,  and  he  said  it  is  so  rough  and  stony  that  it  is  not 
good  for  any  thing  but  pasture,  but  the  cattle  can  get  enough  to  eat, 
and  so  he  lets  them  run  there  every  year;  but  he  plows  up  the 
level  pastures  some  times  and  plants  corn  and  potatoes  on  them. 

T.  We  have  now  talked  as  long  as  our  time  will  allow.  To-mor- 
row we  shall  talk  of  the  woods  and  other  things  you  have  seen  this 
morning.  Try  to  see  something  more  when  coming  to  school  to- 
morrow. Who  can  tell  me  every  thing  we  have  learned  in  this  les- 
son?    (Hands  raised.)     Fanny  may  try. 

Fanny.  We  have  learned  about  pastures,  and  brooks,  and  a  spring; 
and  hills,  and  meadows,  and  a  swamp. 

T.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  the  hand  of  every  one  who  can  tell 
me  what  each  is,  and  where  we  may  find  some  of  each. 
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We  observe  that  ib  the  fot^goiog  lessotl  nothihg  has  been  told  the 
childreD,  nothing  learned  by  them  by  rote,  but  they  have  become  con- 
scious thut  they  poBsess  a  knowledge  of  Certain  things,  UcqUlred  by 
the  nse  of  their  own  poWets  of  observation,  and  thus  haVe  thett  at- 
tention awakened  for  future  observations  and  the  path  to  knowledge 
opened  to  them.  We  also  find  in  this  simple  lesson  on  a  few  of  the 
objects  accessible  in  the  least  varied  neighborhood  the  basis  for  the 
future  idea  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  abd  plains  |  and  In  the  use  of 
the  rougher  and  poorer  lands  for  pasturing,  but  the  better  for  culture, 
the  germ  for  the  future  percet)tion  of  the  relation  of  the  physical 
features  of  a  region  to  the  industries  of  its  people.  There  still  re- 
main to  be  given  lessons  on  the  woodlands,  or  '  woods '  as  the  children 
call  them,  in  which  a  little  definition  would  be  obtaiUed  bycomptlring 
them  with  an  orchard  as  the  meadow  was  compared  with  the  pasture ; 
and  they  would  be  noticed  by  the  children  as  the  home  for  certaib 
animals,  and  afterward  their  uses  to  us  found  by  the^.  In  the  same 
manner  there  would  follow  a  second  lesson  on  brooks^  in  which  the 
animals  living  in  the  Water  are  noticed  abd  the  uses  of  brooks  to  uS 
obtained.  In  many  neighborhoods  there  will  be  found,  in  addition  to 
these  physical  forms,  various  others,  as  little  Waterfalls,  valley S)  etc. 
All  should  be  noticed. 

II.  The  Industries  of  the  Locality. --'The  lessons  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  locality  would  be  followed  by  lessons  on  the  indus- 
tries of  its  people,  thus  presenting  a  simple  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
oivilized  life.  The  following  lesson  will  serve  to  suggest  the  t>rotiter 
manner  of  carrying  on  these  conversations. 

Teacher.  We  have  now  had  a  number  of  lessons  ib  which  we  have 
been  learning  about  the  lands  and  the  waters,  the  plants  abd  aniibals 
around  us.  Can  you  remember  any  thing  which  We  see  every  day 
and  many  times  in  the  day  which  we  have  not  yet  talked  about^ 

Children.  Houses,  fenced,  roads,  etc. 

T.  You  have  none  of  you  named  what  I  was  thinking  of,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  it  soon.     What  are  houses  for? 

Children.  For  people  to  live  ib. 

James.  We  have  b't  talked  about  people  yet ! 

T.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to-day.  Why  do  b't  {>eo- 
ple  live  in  the  fields  like  the  horses  and  cattle^  or  ib  the  woods  like 
the  birds  and  animals? 

Chas.  They  would  be  out  in  all  the  storms  and  eoM,  and  maybe 
they  would  get  sick. 
33 
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Fanny,  They  would  n't  have  any  place  to  keep  their  clothes,  and 
their  food,  books  and  other  things  in,  and  they  would  all  be  spoiled. 

T,  Now  can  any  one  tell  me  why  people  build  houses  to  live  in  ? 
.  John,  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  To  shelter  them  from  the  storms 
and  cold,  and  keep  their  goods  safe. 

T,  We  have  now  found  that  people  need  shelter,  and  therefore 
they  build  houses.  Do  we  need  any  thing  besides  shelter  7  Suppose 
you  each  had  a  large  fine  house  to  shelter  you  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  else.     Do  you  think  you  would  be  very  comfortable  7 

Cfhos.  We  should  starve  if  we  did  not  have  something  to  eat. 

Susan,  We  would  want  clothes  to  wear. 

Fanny.  We  would  want  beds  to  sleep  in. 

Children,  And  tables,  and  chairs,  and  dishes. 

T.  Tet  us  talk  about  the  food  first.  Where  does  our  food  come 
from? 

James,  Father  raises  corn,  and  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  the  winter  he  fattens  hogs  and  kills  them  for  pork,  and 
some  times  he  kills  a  cow  for  beef,  and  some  times  a  sheep  for  mutton. 

T.  Where  does  your  father  get  the  hogs,  and  cows,  and  sheep  7 

James.  He  raises  them  on  the  farm. 

T,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  farm  f 

James,  I  mean  father's  land,  where  he  raises  his  crops,  and  his 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  pigs. 

T,  That  is  very  well.  Now  can  some  one  tell  me  what  people  are 
called  who,  like  James's  father,  have  farms,  and  spend  their  time  tak- 
ing care  of  them  and  raising  things  upon  them,  and  what  their  work 
is  called  7 

Chas.  They  are  farmers,  and  such  work  is  called  farming. 

T,  Then  it  is  hy  farming  that  the  farmers  get  their  food.  You 
said  we  wanted  clothing  too.     How  are  the  farmers  to  get  that  7 

Susan,  Mother  spins  wool  and  makes  it  into  clothes. 

T,  But  are  the  clothes  we  wear  on  a  hot  summer  day,  like  this, 
made  of  wool  7 

Mary,  No,  they  are  cotton. 

T.  Where  does  your  mother  get  the  cotton  cloth  7 

Mary,  She  buys  it  at  the  store  with  butter  and  eggs. 

T,  Now  try  to  remember  every  thing  you  have  at  home  that  your 
father  and  mother  can  not  raise  nor  make  on  the  farm  but  must  buy. 
(Sugar,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  are  named.)  How  do  your  father  and 
mother  pay  for  these  7 

John.  Father  always  has  a 'great  lot'  of  wheat  and  corn,  more 
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than  we  want,  and  he  sells  what  he  has  to  spare,  and  has  the  money 
to  bay  other  things  with. 

Chas.  And  my  father  sells  ^  lots '  of  wool,  and  some  oows  and 
horses  every  year.  That  is  the  way  he  got  money  to  bnild  oar  new 
hoose. 

T.  Then  it  is  hy  farming  that  the  farmers  get  not  only  food,  but 
their  clothing  and  all  their  living.  Now  can  you  think  of  any  one 
who  gets  a  living  in  any  other  way  ? 

John.  Mr.  Brown  makes  shoes. 

James.  Mr.  Gray  has  a  saw-mill,  and  he  buys  logs  from  the  farmers' 
woods  and  saws  them  into  lumber  and  sells  the  lumber.  And  some 
times  he  makes  1  amber  for  the  farmers,  and  they  pay  him  for  it. 

George.  My  father  has  a  grist-mill,  and  he  <  grinds '  for  the  farm- 
ers, and  they  pay  him  in  flour ;  and  some  times  he  buys  what  wheat 
they  have  to  spare,  and  grinds  it  and  packs  the  flour  into  barrels  and 
sells  it. 

(Other  examples  of  manufacturing  people  are  given,  as  the  black- 
smith, the  clothdresser,  the  cabinetmaker,  etc.) 

T.  We  have,  then,  quite  a  number  of  people  about  us  who  are  not 
farmers,  but  spend  all  their  time  making  articles  of  different  kinds 
oat  of  things  which  they  buy  from  the  farmers  or  other  people. .  How 
do  they  get  their  food  ? 

James.  They  sell  some  of  the  things  they  make  to  the  farmers,  who 
do  n't  have  time  to  make  them  for  themselves,  and  then  the  farmers 
sell  them  the  things  they  want. 

T.  Here,  then,  is  a  second  way  of  getting  a  living,  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing things  and  selling  them  to  other  people  who  ca'  n't  well  make 

em  for  themselves.     Can  you  recollect  any  one  who  gets  a  living  in 

U  another  way  ? 

3^eorge.  Mr.  Shaw  keeps  a  store.     He  buys  goods  in  the  city  and 

gs  them  here  and  sells  them  to  the  farmers  and  the  village  people. 

^hn.  Mr.  Smith  has   a  stone-quarry  where  he  gets  large  nice 

9,  such  as  they  cover  the  road-sides  with  in  the  village. 

'  ^se  two  ideas,  discussed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manufao- 

curing,  will  make  the  children  acquainted  with  a  simple  phase  of  the 

two  other  great  resources  by  which  the  material  wants  of  civilized  life 

are  supplied,  that  is,  mining  and  commerce. 

Then  a  little  talk  about  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  of  the 
church  will  present  to  their  minds  another  class  of  wants,  the  supply- 
ing of  which  affords  a  livelihood  to  another  class  of  persons.  Now  a 
little  talk  about  the  Constable  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, whom  all  country  children  know  to  be  employed  in  keeping 
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disorderly  people  in  order,  will  give  them  a  first  glimpse  of  a  system 
of  government  that  controls  all  the  people  just  as  the  rules  of  school 
eontrol  the  scholar. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  found  here  in  these  simple  things,  with 
which  the  children  are  just  as  familiar  as  with  the  faces  of  their  com- 
panions, the  means  for  the  future  illustration  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  civilised  society,-^ that  is,  a  division  of  labor  in  the  great 
business  of  supplying  our  bodily  wants,  provision  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  a  system  of  government  oontrolling  and  directing 
all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  every  class  of  the  people. 

III.  Position  and  Distance.^- After  these  lessons  on  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  children  live,  there  would  follow  lessons  in 
which  they  are  taught  to  determine  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points 
of  the  horizon,  by  referenco  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  This 
should  be  applied  by  them  in  determining  the  direction  of  each  home 
from  the  school,  and,  if  the  teacher  desire,  of  the  several  homes  from 
each  of  those  nearest  it. 

Next  would  be  lessons  on  extent,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  rec- 
ognise and  draw  the  inch,  the  foot,  and  the  yard,  and  for  practice  find 
the  several  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom  and  its  surround- 
ing lot;  the  length,  breadth  and  hight  of  articles  of  the  schoolroom 
furniture;  the  distance  of  the  fixed  pieces  from  each  other  and  from 
the  walls,  etc« ;  the  width  of  doors  and  windows,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other  and  from  the  corners  near  them.  The  mile,  half-mile 
aud  quarter-mile  they  will  learn  approximately  by  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tances of  their  homes  from  school.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should, 
if  practicable,  learn  it  absolutely  by  actual  measurement,  and  thus 
have  a  correct  standard  to  which  to  refer  distances  that  may  be  given 
them  in  future  study.  These  lessons  on  the  points  of  compass  and  on 
extent  are  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  maps  they  are  now  to 
construct. 

IV.  Maps,-^  The  first  idea  of  a  map  should  be  given  by  drawing 
the  schoolroom.  The  children  have,  as  will  be  perceived,  all  the  data 
necessary ;  that  is,  they  know  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  position  of 
all  its  furniture,  and  the  size  and  position  of  its  doors  and  windows. 
They  have  but  to  determine  upon  a  scale,  the  need  of  which  they  will 
see  from  the  impossibility  of  making  the  map  the  size  of  the  room;  to 
be  told  that  the  north  side  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  map,  etc, 
and  they  can  commence  work.    As  the  map  of  the  neighborhood  or 
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Bcbool-distriot  is  a  little  more  difficult,  the  following  may  be  of  value 
in  indioatiog  the  manner  in  which  sueh  a  lesson  is  given. 

T.  ISlow  that  we  have  learned  all  about  the  forms  of  the  land 
around  us,  and  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the  streams,  and  other 
things,  we  will  draw  upon  the  board  a  map  that  shall  show  how  they 
are  all  placed  together.  In  drawing  the  map  of  our  schoolroom,  we 
found  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  room  by  measuring  it,  and  then 
we  drew  one  inch  in  length  and  width  on  the  map  for  every  foot  in 
the  room.  Let  us  find  how  large  a  country  we  are  to  map  now. 
Who  lives  furthest  from  the  school  on  the  north  ?  (Hands  raised.) 
How  far  to  your  home,  Mary? 

Mary.  One  mile. 

T.  Who  lives  furthest  on  the  south  ?  How  far  to  your  home, 
John  ? 

John.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

T.  How  far,  then,  from  Mary's  home  to  John's  7 

Children,  Two  miles  and  a  half 

T.  Now  there  are  very  many  feet  in  every  mile.  Do  you  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  one  inch  for  every  foot  in  this  map  ?  That 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  draw  in  stead  only  one  foot  for  every 
mile.  What  then  will  stand  for  half  a  mile?  What  for  a  quarter? 
Our  school-district  does  not  have  walls  to  begin  with,  as  the  school- 
house  has,  but  it  has  roads  on  each  side  of  it,  and  several  crossing  it, 
which  will  answer  just  as  well )  for  when  we  have  these  we  can  easily 
put  the  houses  in  their  place  beside  them.  In  what  direction  does 
this  road  that  passes  the  school-house  extend  ? 

Children,  North  and  south. 

T,  Mary  lives  one  mile  north  from  the  school.  How  long,  then, 
and  on  which  side  of  this  mark,  which  I  place  for  the  school-house, 
shall  I  draw  the  line  for  the  road  ? 

Children,  Draw  it  one  foot  toward  the  top  of  the  board, 

T.  Now  I  have  drawn  it.  On  which  side  of  it  is  your  house,  Mary  ? 
Here  is  the  mark  for  the  house.  John,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  draw 
the  road  to  your  house  ? 

John.  It  goes  south  just  a  little  way,  just  a  few  yards,  then  ends, 
apd  I  go  on  the  State  road  east  about  the  same  distance,  and  then  an- 
other road  goes  straight  south  to  our  house. 

T.  Then  how  long  am  I  to  draw  that  south  road  7 

John.  A  foot  and  a  half,  for  the  little  turns  do  n't  count  any  thing 
in  a  mile  and  a  half 

The  road  was  then  drawn,  and  the  house  located,  as  before.  In  the 
same  way  was  found  the  greatest  distance  to  be  drawn  on  the  State 
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road  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west ;  then  the  position  and  length  of  the 
little  cross-roads  leading  off  from  each.  This  being  done,  the  points 
at  which  the  several  little  streams  crossed  the  roads  were  given  by  the 
children  most  familiar  with  each.  Then  the  children  living  between 
the  school-bouse  and  these  extremes  located  their  homes;  then  the 
public  buildings  of  the  neighborhood — the  inn,  church,  post-office, 
etc. — were  located  at  the  proper  distances  from  the  school-house.  Then 
followed  the  little  groves  belonging  to  each  farm,  the  marshes,  etc.,  the 
map  produced  giving  with  tolerable  correctness  the  topography  of  the 
district. 

The  children  may  now  be  encouraged  to  make  at  home,  under  the 
direction  of  their  parents,  maps  of  the  farms  on  which  they  live. 
This  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the  children  addi- 
tional practice  of  a  pleasing  kind,  but  it  will  also  please  their  parents, 
and  awaken  in  tbem  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  great 
value  of  these  exercises,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  is  the  prac- 
tice they  give  in  determining  relative  positions,  in  the  comparison  and 
estimation  of  distances,  and  in  the  constant  association  of  the  map 
with  the  region  represented,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  essential  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  map  in  future.  When  a  habit  of  accuracy  in 
these  respects  is  thoroughly  formed,  a  great  step  is  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  systematic  course  of  geography.  The  child  has 
now  obtained  all  his  own  locality  has  to  give  him,  and  may  enter  on 
his  journeys,  being  prepared  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  them. 


As  a  general  thing,  children  rule  their  parents  in  the  matter  of  go- 
ing to  school,  as  in  other  things,  and  the  teacher  should  take  advant- 
age of  this  fact  and  make  the  school  so  interesting  and  pleasant  that 
it  will  really  be  a  severe  punishment  to  the  child  to  have  to  be  absent 
a  day,  or  from  any  of  the  school  exercises.  What  parent  can  resist 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  child  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  school  ? 
The  school  is  a  family  —  an  educational  family.  The  teacher  is  its 
(educational)  parent,  and  its  members  are  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
teacher  must  keep  this  fact  before  his  mind  all  the  time,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. He  must  make  his  pupils  understand  it  and  act  upon  it. 
The  laws  of  love,  of  reciprocity,  of  mutual  forbearance,  etc.,  must  be 
understood  and  practiced.  Each  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  all  the  rest.  In  short,  the  school  should  be  like 
a  well-regulated  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  presided  over  by  the 
teacher,  as  a  kind,  loving,  but  judicious  parent        l,  in  lowa  inatraotar. 
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PRKPARE   FOR   THE   FALL   TERM. 

Sereoe,  and  master  of  youraelf,  prepare 

For  what  may  come ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven.  Abmstbono. 
One  month  of  bappy  vacation  has  gone,  and  the  other  will  pass  be- 
fore we  think  of  it.  When  the  session  begins,  are  we  ready  for  the 
siege  —  oar  gans  all  in  position,  our  forces  drilled?  It  is  distaste- 
ful, I  know,  to  have  thoughts  of  school  thrust  in  upon  our  hours  of 
summer  ease,  when  we  would  fain  dream  away  the  languid  moments 
of  the  torrid  clime.  But  death  is  none  the  leas  a  gloomy  reality  be- 
cause the  sick  man  hates  to  think  of  it ;  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  advised 
to  prepare  for  war ;  so  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pause  occasionally 
in  the  midst  of  our  pio-nics  and  poetry,  and  glance  at  the  work  before 
BS  in  the  coming  autumn. 

I.  Is  the  school-house  in  order  ?  Does  the  paper  or  plaster  need 
repairing  ?  Would  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash  disfigure  the  ceiling  ? 
Are  all  the  door-latches  and  gate-hinges  in  a  state  of  integrity  ?  How 
long  has  the  floor  been  innocent  of  scrubbing  ?  Are  the  windows 
clean  and  no  panes  dilapidated  ?  Is  the  outbuilding  pure  in  its  at- 
mosphere, free  from  deposits  and  inscriptions  ?.  Have  the  weeds  and 
grass  of  the  yard  grown  rank  and  lawless  in  the  hot  sun  of  July  ? 
Does  the  fence  rejoice  in  every  original  board  ? 

Go  to  the  school-grounds  yourself  some  leisure  day,  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  premises,  and  then  report  wants  to  the  Directors.  If  it 
rests  with  them  to  look  after  these  things,  you  know  very  well  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  nothing  will  be  done  until  delay  is  no  longer 
possible. 

II.  Are  you  in  order  ?  Are  you  resting  your  mind,  rejuvenating 
the  body  ?  Stir  around  in  the  open  air.  If  you  have  not  felt  vigor- 
ous enough  to  engage  in  hay-making  or  harvest,  blackberries  are  get- 
ting ripe,  and  excursions  for  the  fruit  through  fields  and  forests  will 
will  not  prove  injurious.  Can  you  not  improve  on  your  old  pro- 
gramme of  recitation  for  the  coming  term?  Perhaps  there  may  be 
better  methods  of  conducting  Spelling,  Geography,  etc.,  than  those 
you  have  been  using  ?  If  you  can  get  no  new  works  on  education, 
review  the  old  ones.  If  your  Directors  are  awake  and  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  talk  them  into  some  desired  apparatus  that  may 
awaken  new  interest  and  beautify  the  place.  Thus  with  gentle  exer- 
cise in  the  morning,  sleep,  Shakspeare  and  Pestaloszi  in  the  aflernoon, 
by  the  first  of  September  Richard  will  doubtless  be  himself  again,  and 
the  youthful  minds  derive  a  freshness  and  inspiration  from  your  own. 

w.  w.  D. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 

49*Po8t-Offlce  Address— "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.""^ 


Solutions. —  8  (April).  *^A  gentlemaD  purchased  a  large  cask  of 
wine  coDtainiDg  100  gallons,  ofi  the  first  day  of  Janoarj,  1855.  His 
servant  drew  from  this  cask,  the  same  day,  and  every  suceeeding  day 
during  two  years,  one  gallon,  always  sopplytng  the  deficiency  with  a 
gallon  of  water ;  and  then  he  drew  a  gallon  daily  for  three  years,  sap- 
plying  tbe  deficiency  every  time  with  a  gallon  of  wine.  l<7ow,  suppos- 
ing the  water  and  wine  to  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  at  each  draw^ 
ing,  what  quantity  of  water  remained  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years?'' 

Solution.— ^het  fl==n umber  of  gallons  of  wine  iti  the?  cask  wbeu  it 
was  purchased ;  6=ri umber  of  gallons  drawn  oif  each  tifne  when  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  with  water,  and  m==the  number  of  drawings ; 
c=number  of  gallons  drawn  off  each  time  when  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  with  wine,  and  n=the  tiumber  of  drawings.  Then  a^-b= 
quantity  of  wine  lefE  in  the  cask  after  the  first  drawing.     But  a : 

(a — 6)  ::b:  — - —   =:quantity  of  wine  drawn  out  at  the  second  draw- 
ings and  (a — b) ^-- — ~= — - —  =  quantity  of  wine  left  after  the 

second  drawing;  also,  a  :  ::b:  -^, —  =  quantity  of  wine 

^       .     ..  :.  ^      .  J  i^—^y     b{a--by      {a-^by 

drawn  off  at  the  third  drawing,  and  ^^ — — ^  — — -a —  ==s  — ri —  = 

quantity  of  wine  left  after  the  third  drawing.     And,  generally,  a  : 
^^ — ^a—   ::b:  — — ^^^i —  =iquantity  of  wine  draWn  out  at  the  m^*» 

drawing ;    ^    ^^li    ^  '-^zi  — =^  ^-r-  =^^^^^^7  ^  wine  re- 

....      ,     ,      ,  ^    :.  (a— 6)°»     a°»— in;°* 

maining  m  the  cask  at  the  end  of  m  days ;  a —  —^zt"  =  — a^--^ — 
=quantity  of  Water  femainiflg  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  m  days. 

fljm — r^i — ft)™  -,, 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  pat  ^^i— -==«;.       Then  a  :  w 

cw  ^^ 

::c:  —  =  quantity  of  water  drawn  out  the  (m+1)*^  day.     w — -— 
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=  — ^  =  quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  after  (m+1)  drawings. 

a  :  — ^ — '  lie: -J =quantitj  of  water  drawn  oflt  at  the  m+2*'* 

u  Of 

w(a — c)    cw(a — c)    w(a — cY  .       «  .     , 

drawing. -j = -^ =quantity  of  water  m  the 

Of  tt  d 

cask  at  the  end  of  (w+2)  days,  a  :  ,  : :  c  :  — ^. — -=  the 
quantity  of  water  drawn  out  the  (wi+3)*^  day.  , ^7 

= — ^^-5 — ^=quantity  of  water  left  after  (m-j-3)  drawings.     And, 

w(a — c>-*          cw(a — cy-^ 
generally,  a  : -^, ::c: — =quantity  of  water  drawn 

off  at  the  (m+ny^  drawing;      ^  ^,^/      >-     ^  ^,  ^      =      a^ 
=quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  the  (m-f-^) 
days.     Kestoring  the  value  of  w,  we  have ^m+p^i       

=quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  (m-^-n)  days. 

In  the  case  before  us,  a=100,  6=1,  c=l,  m=(365x2)+l,=731, 

because  1856  was  leap  year,  and  n=365x3,=1095.     Making  these 

100'**  X  99'**** 99*"* 

substitutions  in  the  general  formula,  we  have T7)?)»m» ^^ 

100 — Jaqtm  j  (too)      =<l^antity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of 

5  years.  Log.  99  =  1.995636 ;  log.  100  =  2.  1.995635  X  T31  = 
1458.809185 ;  2x730=1460.  1458.809186— 1460=— 1.190815, 
=  log.  0.155172,=  quantity  of  wine  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years. 
100  — 0.155172  =  99.844828,=  quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the 
end  of  2  years.  Log.  99.844828  =  1.999326;  1.999325  —  2  = 
—  0.004366 ;  —  0.004365  X  1095  =  —  4.779675 ;  —  4.779675  + 
1.999326=— 2.78036;  —2.78035=log. 0.0603045.  .-.There  was 
0.0603045  of  a  gallon  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  5 
years. 

We  have  above  an  admirable  example  of  the  practical  utility  of  log- 
arithms. Without  their  aid  the  problem  would  be  utterly  unmanage- 
able :  ages  would  be  required  to  perform  the  operations  here  compre- 
hended in  a  few  lines.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

JVviufcKfi,  ytfuatffo  Cbf  I^ 
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9.  {April  NoO 

Progeny  of  the  origin al  heifer  would  be  of  ages  from 

«  "      eldest  of  these  (17  yr.)      " 

ic  ((        2^        "  (16  "  )      " 

u  ii  3d  a  (15  ii  )  u 

a  a  4th  ii  f\^   a  \  a 

a  a  5th  a  (^13   a  )  « 

ii  n  Qth  it  r\2  <<  )  « 

ii  a  yth  ii  Ql    "  )         « 

it  ii  3th  ii  C2Q    ii  \        ii 

ii  ti        9th       ii  /  9  «  \      ti 

ii  ii        ]Qth  a  C    8    ''  )         ^' 

it  ii        ll^h  «  (    7    "  )         " 

a  a        12*^  "  C  6   "  )        " 

«  «      13tb       «  (  5  " )      " 

«  «       14th        ii  (  4  '^  )      ^^ 

The  progeny  of  the  eldest  of  the  second  degree  in  line  of  descent 
(14y.)  would  be  of  ages  from  1  to  11  yrs,  and  the  ages  of  the  progeny  of 
others  of  the  same  degree  would  range  similarly  from  1  to  the  number 
below  the  age  of  the  eldest  progeny  of  the  next  preceding.  The  proge- 
ny of  the  eldest  of  the  third  degree  in  line  of  descent  (lly.)  would  be 
of  ages  from  1  to  8  years,  and  the  progeny  of  others  of  the  same  de- 
gree would  form  a  similar  collection  from  '  1  *  to  '  1  to  8 '.  The  proge- 
ny of  all  in  the  fourth  degree  would  make  a  similar  coUeccion  from  <  1 ' 
to  '1  to  5'.  The  progeny  of  all  in  the  fifth  degree  would  make  a  col- 
lection from  ^1'  to  ^1  and  2'.  The  sum  of  all  these  series  would  be 
the  size  of  the  farmer's  herd  at  the  end  of  20  years. 
The  No.  of  descendants  of  the  1*^  degree  is  ....*.         17 

"  "  *'      2*      "      isthe  sum  oftbe  series  from  1  to  14,     105 

«  "      8d       "  "  *'  "     Itoll,       66 

u  ..  ii       4th       a  a  .«  *«     1  to  8,  36 

<i  li  •!      5th      i*  "  *.  ''     I  to  2,  8 

"227 
Adding  the  original  heifer,  we  have  228,  the  size  of  the  herd.     A.  L. 

10  {April).  Divide  8469.08  by  1.041,  the  amount  of  »1.00  from 
September  9th,  '63,  to  May  15th,  '64,  and  there  results  $450,605,  the 
amount  remaining  after  payment  of  $114.20.  Adding  these  two  sums, 
we  find  $564,805,  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  note  from  its  date  to 
September  9th.  Dividing  this  sum  by  1.075|,  amount  of  $1.00  for 
that  time,  and  we  obtain  $524,993,  or  $525.,  as  the  face  of  the  note. 

A.  L. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIB. 

Bishop  Pottir. — "We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  San  Francisco  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  64. 
Bishop  Potter  stood  very  high  in  this  eountry  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man.  He  has 
always  been  an  efficient  friend  of  free  schools,  and  his  views  on  education  have 
been  sound  and  liberal.  In  1844,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Potter,  then  Vice-President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  united 
with  G.  B.  Emerson  ih  the  preparation  of  the  *  School  and  School-Master*,  a 
book  for  teachers  and  for  the  people,  upon  schools  and  the  necessity  of  education 
in  a  community.  This  volume  has  been  productive  of  immense  good  in  many 
states  of  the  Union.  It  has  awakened  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  normal  schools.  Dr.  Potter's 
part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  the  necessity  of  schools,  and  the  kind  of  schools 
demanded  by  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature  in  this  country. 

TiCKNOR  &  Fields,  Boston,  are  doing  the  cause  of  literature  an  excellent  service 
by  the  publication  of  their  cheap  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  poets. 
Household  Poems,  froni  Longfellow,  appear  in  a  little,  paper-bound,  but  very  neat, 
volume  of  ninety-six  pages ;  Songs  for  all  Seasons,  by  Tennyson,  in  a  similar 
one  of  eighty-four  pages.  Whittier,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Stowe,  0.  W.  Holmes, 
etc.,  are  to  follow  in  similar  size  and  form.  Price  of  each  60  cents.  Each  vol- 
ume is  neatly  illustrated.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  enterprise,  like  all  the 
enterprises  of  this  house,  will  be  eminently  successful  financially,  as  well  as 
wholesome  in  its  influence  upon  the  public  taste. 

Married. —  In  Chicago,  July  20th,  at  the  residence  of  J.  F.  Ballantyne,  by  Rev. 
A.  L.  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  White  and  Miss  Jennie  E.  McLaren. 

We  have  always  looked  up  to  our  friend  the  Mathematical  Editor  of  the  Teacher, 
Indeed  we  could  not  well  avoid  this  act  of  deference,  except  by  getting  up  into 
a  chair.  He  is  a  *tall  fellow*,  by  which  we  mean  a  man  of  enterprise,  courage, 
and  prowessw  (See  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV,  First  Part,  Act  I,  Scene  8d,  "  Which 
many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed ",  etc.)  As  a  consequence,  our  fHend 
never  thinks  of  essaying  any  undertaking  without  being  able  to  say  with  that  old 
Roman  Filibuster,  *^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.*'  But  it  seems  he  has  at  last 
surrendered.  Miss  Jennie  McLaren,  that  was,  has  brought  him  down.  It  seems 
that  he  has  been  all  this  while  only  *  her  factor,  to  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on 
her  behalf*.  At  one  utterance  of  a  monosyllable,  all  his  honors,  and  even  his 
name,  have  devolved  upon  her.  And  we  doubt  not  that  he  is  in  a  high  state  of 
enjoyment  at  his  discomfiture  and  capture  !  Good  so  ;  and  we  wish  both  parties, 
now  one,  all  the  happiness  the  married  state  can  afford, —  and  that  is  a  great  deal, 
if  we  are  any  judge. 
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Hon.  J.  L.  Piokard,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  WiBCODsin 
State  IJniTersity  at  Madison^  but  has  declined  the  position,  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  defective  eye-sight.  We  have  only  to  say  that  we  were  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  he  *  could  Ji'i  see  ii\  Mr.  P.  is  just  the  man  we  need  in  Illinois,  and  we  re- 
spectfully assure  our  Badger  friends  that  he  can  not  be  spared  just  at  present 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  University  will  soon  secure  some  other  equally  good 
man, —  if  he  is  to  be  had.     *  We  do  n't  love  CsBsar  less,  but  Rome  more.* 

Hon.  Gran  Favillk,  one  of  Iowa's  best  and  most  able  educators,  has  been  re- 
nominated for  State  Superintendent 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education. —  By  a  note  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Kiles, 
Michigan,  we  learn  that  the  publication  of  the  Jfiehigan  Jovmal  of  EduraUon 
will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  September.  All  interested  will  address  Mr. 
Payne,  as  above. 


LOCAL     INTELLIGENCE. 


Chicago. —  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult    The  following  were  the  questions: 

ArWuneiic. —  1.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  field  that  is  47^  rods  long,  and 
88f  rods  wide  ? 

2.  How  many  times  is  I  of  |  of  27  contained  in  |  of  |  of  2 j^  ? 

8.  If  a  message  be  sent  by  telegraph  without  any  loss  of  time,  at  12  o'clock, 
M.,  from  London,  0"*  0'  longitude,  to  Washington,  77**  1'  west,  at  what  time  will 
it  be  received  at  Washington  ? 

4.  From  a  cask  containing  96  gallons,  i  leaked  out,  and  )  of  the  remainder 
was  sold :  how  much  still  remained  in  the  cask  ? 

6.  A  man  was  offered  $8,675  in  cash  for  his  house,  or  $4,285  in  three  years, 
without  interest:  he  accepted  the  latter.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  mucb, 
money  being  worth  7  per  cent  f 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  connection  with  promissory  notes :  Maker, 
Payee,  Indorsement. 

7.  If  12  horses  eat  42  bushels  of  oats  in  three  weeks,  how  many  bushels  will  20 
horses  eat  in  the  same  time  ?  « 

8.  Four  men  hired  a  coach  for  $18,  to  convey  them  to  their  respective  rem- 
dences.  A  lived  16  miles  from  the  place  of  starting;  B  24  miles,  C  28  miles,  and 
D  86  miles.     What  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

9.  Extract  the  square  root  of  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
hundred-millionths. 

10.  A  cubical  cistern  contains  4096  solid  feet  What  is  the  length  of  one 
side? 

Grammar. —  1.     Write  sentences  containing  each  of  the  relative  pronouns. 
2.  Conjugate  the  verb  to  ^  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  imperfect 
8.  Give  the  synoptds  of  In-eak  in  the  indicative  mode,  first  person. 
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4.  Express  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  "The  store  of  Little  and  Brown," 
**  The  works  of  Mtlton,  the  poet,"  "  The  arithmetics  of  Oreenleaf  and  Enierson." 

5.  Analyze  the  sentence 

**  On  other  realmfl,  whoM  rans  hvn  wt| 
Reflected  radiaaoe  Ungere  yet" 

6.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  personal  pronoun  ? 

7.  Name  five  adverbs  tliat  may  be  compared,  and  compare  them. 

8.  What  are  the  different  clasises  of  aoljectives  ?  Give  an  example  of  each 
class. 

9.  Define  a  sentence,  an  adjunct,  a  clause.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence  *^ffad  he  beeti  told  (Hm  ten  year% 
ago,  no  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  hinadf^ 

H'uAjory. —  1.  Mention  in  order  the  nations  to  which  Golutebus  applied  for  as- 
sistance in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

2.  Who  founded  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  why  did  he  leave  his  previous 
residence  ? 

3.  What  colonies  formed  the  Gonfederation  of  the  United  Golonies  of  New 
England?    For  what  reasons?     How  lone  did  this  confederation  last  ? 

4.  State  the  cause  and  date  of  King  William^s  war. 

5.  Name  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

6.  What  event  substantially  closed  the  Revolution  ?  When  did  that  event  oc- 
cur, and  who  were  the  principal  men  concerned  in  it  ? 

7.  The  Stamp  Act. 

8.  The  cause  of  the  Hartford  Convention.     What  states  sent  delegates  to  it  ? 

9.  State  four  objections  urged  against  the  admission  of  Texas  ? 

10.  What  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  died  while  in  office,  and  what 
ones  have  been  elected  more  than  one  term  ? 

Oeo^apky. —  1.  Where  are  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Bahia,  Venice,  Madras? 

2.  What  and  where  is  Trinidad?  The  La  Plata?  The  Crimea?  The  Indus? 
The  Naze  ? 

8.  Where  are  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Andes,  Himalaya  and  Snow  mountains,  and 
what  is  their  relative  bight  ? 

4.  Bound  Italy. 

6.  Which  are  the  five  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? 

6.  What  parallels  of  latitude  bound  the  North-Temperate  Zone,  and  what  de- 
termines its  limits? 

7.  Name  the  five  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

8.  What  is  a  Republic?  A  Limited  Monarchy?  An  Established  Religion? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  natural  productions  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Missouri  ? 

10.  Mention  three  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  which  have  no  outlet,  and  one  river 
that  flows  into  each. 

Spe&mg.—  l.  Transcendent.  2.  Colleague.  8.  Until.  4.  Forfeit  6.  Pala- 
tial. 6.  Obeisance.  7.  Acquiescence.  8.  Contrition.  9.  Accessible.  10.  Charge- 
able. 11.  Appall.  12.  Movable.  13.  Gazetteer.  14.  Separate.  15.  Sieve.  16. 
Oscillate.     17.  Technical.     18.  Receipt.     19.  Crystal.     20.  Precision. 

The  number  of  applicants  was  288.  All  whose  average  was  as  high  as  68^- 
198  in  number  —  were  admitted.  The  highest  average  was  that  of  Eva  Manierre  of 
the  Moseley  School,  who  stood  at  93.  The  averages  reaching  90  were  those  of 
Joseph  Adams  of  the  Moseley,  91 ;  Alice  E.  Pickard  of  the  Brown,  91 ;  Ella  M. 
Hill  of  the  Franklin,  90 ;  and  S.  EUen  Kirk  of  the  Brown,  90.  w. 

Chicago  Rkform  School. —  Some  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  last 
report  of  the  achooL    The  average  number  belonging  during  the  year  past  is  286; 
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average  age  of  those  received  during  the  jear,  IS  years  and  16  days.  Their  pa- 
rentage is  as  follows;  American,  15;  Irish,  14;  German,  10;  Negro,  8;  English, 
2 ;  Indian,  2 ;  Norwegian  and  Canadian,  1  each.  As  to  the  social  condition  of 
their  homes,  7  had  lost  both  parents;  17  had  lost  their  fathers ;  17,  their  mothers ; 
14  had  step-parents;  2  had  intemperate  parents;  10,  intemperate  fathers:  8,  in- 
temperate mothers;  the  parents  of  one  kept  a  saloon ;  of  two  the  parents  quar- 
reled; five  had  religious  parents;  and  four  had  fathers  in  the  army.  [To  make 
47  in  all  would  be  a  problem  for  the  curious].  The  teacher's  report  shows  that, 
of  the  67  received  to  his  classes  during  the  year,  10  did  not  know  the  alphabet ; 
17  commenced  in  the  primer;  9  in  the  1st  reader;  16  in  2d  reader;  8  in  3d  read- 
er; and  5  in  the  4th  reader.  The  total  current  expense  for  the  year  was  $24,- 
486.93,  or  over  $85  for  each  boy.  '  w. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,    ETC. 


Stoddard's  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  12mo.  236pp.  New  York:  Sheldon*  Co. 
This  book  is  just  received,  and  we  are  unable  from  examination  to  speak  of  its 
merits.  The  only  fact  we  know,  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question,  is  that  we  have 
known  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  of  a  different  grade,  and  by  the  same 
author,  which  were  considered  by  good  teachers  very  useful.  The  presumption 
is  therefore  favorable  to  the  book.     We  reserve  it  for  a  longer  notice. 

NAnoiTAL  Lyrics;  By  J.  G.  Whittier.    Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.     1865. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  ^  Companion  Poets',  published  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     It  is  larger  than  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  containing  104  pages. 

No  man  can  tell  how  much  these  lyrics  have  contributed  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  triumph  over  slavery.  Whittier's  ringing,  trumpet>like  effusions  have 
been  constantly  calling  the  nation  back  to  the  principles  of  the  early  fathers,  and 
have  kept  men's  hearts  astir  on  the  great  question  of  human  freedom.  There 
have  been  times  when  he  was  not  so  popular  as  now.  All  honor  to  the  noble 
bard,  who  in  the  darkest  hour  never  forgot  his  high  mission  as  the  herald  of  uni- 
versal liberty ! 

Messrs  T.'&  F.  are  doing  the  nation  a  good  service  by  the  publication  in  so 
cheap  a  form  of  these  truly  American  poems. 

Thr  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  is  filled  with  good  things.  There  is  a  good, 
vigorous  article  on  *  Reconstruction ',  setting  forth  Senator  Sumner's  idea  upon 
that  subject,  namely,  that  the  seceding  states  have  destroyed  themselves,  and  may 
be  considered  as  territories.  .This  point  is  argued  with  great  power,  and  we 
hardly  see  how  the  argument  is  to  be  met.  The  samo  article  insists  upon  negro 
suffrage  in  the  south,  as  the  only  measure  that  can  secure  permanent  peace  and  the 
conservation  of  what  has  been  gained  by  the  war. 

The  *  Needle  and  Garden '  is  a  sensible  and  earnest  contribution  toward  the  true 
and  reasonable  independence  of  woman.  We  commend  it  to  the  candid  consid- 
eration of  the  old  women  of  both  sexes, —  those  in  pantaloons  who  sliiver  at  the 
thought  of  giving  to  women  a  fair  chance  at  life  and  its  occupations,  and  those 
in  you  know  not  what,  who  play  the  virago  at  conventions. 

And  besides  these,  this  number  of  the  Atlantic  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

The  Yodnq  Folks  for  August  fully  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  surely  the  best  publication  of  its  kind,  and  is  certain  of  high  appreciation  and 
success  among  our  people.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  statement  that  its  sub- 
scription list  is  now  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.    Ticknor  k  Fields,  Bostpn. 
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Yearly  Subscription  Price  81-50. 

Rates  and  Tsrms  of  Advertising. — 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  rates  of  adrertising  in  O- 
the  TsACBBR.  Bills  will  be  made  out  against  yearly  nd- 
Tertisers,  and  payment  exiMcted,  twicoa  year — in  tbo 
months  of  June  and  December.  Advertisements  in- 
serted for  parties  who  do  not  advertise  with  us  regular- 
ly must  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered,  or  in  advance  of  insertion  if  we 
require  it.  Advertisers  should  in  all  cases  state  how 
many  insertions  are  desired  and  how  much  Space  they 
wish  to  occupy ;  otherwise,  their  advertisements  will  be 
displayed  according  to  the  taste  and  Judgment  of  the  printef,  continued  till  forbid,  and  Mils  be  rendered 
accordingly.  No  advertisement  will  be  counted  lees  than  }4  page.  .  All  material  altenUious  of  standing 
advertisements  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  page. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Tkacukr,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  editorial 
management  (except  of  tlic  Mathematical  Department),  should  be  addressed  to  the  JBditor^  Bichabd  Ed* 
WASD8,  Normal,  Illinois.  Communications  for  the  Mathematical  Department  sbotild  be  sent  to  the  ifo^Ae- 
uuUical  Editor,  S.  H.  Whitx,  No.  66  Psrk  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illlnolii. 

Ml  other  Oorrapohdmce,  including  whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  Subscriptions  and  Advertising,  must 
b«  addressed  to  the  PubUsher.    Attention  to  these  instrnctluns  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 

IN".  O.  3VAS01N",  I>iit>lisliey,  Peobia,  IirUHoia. 

John  Atwater,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  author  of  Atwater's 
School  Government,  a  system  that  has  gained  great  popular- 
ity as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  governing  schools,  is  now  in 
Eastern  cities,  getting  ready  a  new  and  very  desirable  edition 
of  his  work. 

The  new  edition  will  embrace  Deportment,  Lessons,  and 
Punctual  Checks,  for  daily  use,  with  appropriate  Tickets  and 
Certificates,  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  their  redemption. 

The  great  advantage  of  something  tangible  for  pupils  to 
bear  from  school  to  their  parents,  as  evidence  of  faithfulness 
there,  is  found  by  most  who  try  it  to  be  more  eflfective  for 
good  than  the  marking  system,  and  is  attended  with  much 
less  labor  to  the  teacher. 

The  new  edition  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  September, 
or  sooner.     Price  $1.50.     Mailed  free. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  ATWATER, 

Box  4024,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

r^HESIDEISTT    LIJSrCOLJ^T 

YOLK'S  OMGINAL  LIFE  AND  HALF-LIFE  SIZE 
BUSTS  OF  ABBAHAM  LINCOLN. 

MODELED  FROM  LIFE,  AND  REGARDED  AS  A  PERFECT  LIKENESS, 
Can  only  be  had  of  the  Artist,  who  holds  the  patent,  or  of  bis  authorized  Agents, 
at  the  following  rates,  at  retail: 


Life  Size,  finish  to  bear  washing,     $10^00 
"      **        **    ordinary  white,  8.00 

Carefally  packed  and  shipped.  Address         L.    liV^.    VOILiIC, 

Art  Building,  State  and  Washington  Btrwtt,  Ckieago, 


H'Mife  Size,  finish  to  bear  wash'g,  $4.00 
ordinary  white,   8.00 


QUAOKENBOS'S 

STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BT 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


**  The  best  in  their  respeotiTe  departmente." 

*'The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quaokenbos's  school-books  is  well  known  to  the 
edacational  oommunitj.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  manuals  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  respectlTely  treat."— J.  W.  Bulklst,  City  Sup't  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

'*  I  haye  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with  most  of  the 
works  that  have  been  issued  by  different  authors  within  that  period  ;  and  I  consider 
Quackenbos's  text-books  Mtf  mo«<  unexceptionabU  in  their  several  departments." — 
Bbhjahin  Wiloox,  A.m.,  Principal  RiTer  Falls  Academy. 

**  All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterized  by  clearness,  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  and  completeness  ;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  deyelopment  of 
ulterior  results  from  their  preTiously  taught  elements." —  Rot.  Hubbard  Wihslow, 
Author  In  tell.  Philosophy. 

FIRST  BOOK  IH  KKOI.I8H  GB AHMAR  i  Ittmo,  190  pagM.    a«ar,  eaqr,  and  InteratiBg; 

th«  book  for  beginners.    Price,  46  cents. 

AK  BKGIilBH  GRAMMAR  i  12mu,  288  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 

Clear,  well  condensed,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in  its  rules  and  defini- 
tions ;  happy  in  its  illustrations ;  practical  in  its  application  of  principles ;  induet- 
ite  and  philosophical  in  its  arrangement ;  original  in  its  Tiews ;  bold  in  its  reforms ; 
erery  way  adapted  to  the  eohool-room  ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor^saring  to  the 
teacher ;  foil  and  ingenious  in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions ;  makes 
the  learning  of  Grammar  easy  ;  makes  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  positive  plbas- 
UBB  :  the  best  as  it  is  the  latest  text-book  on  this  important  subject.  Such  is  the 
Terdiot  pronounced  on  Quaokenbos's  Grammar  by  our  best  educators.  Hosts  of  rec- 
ommendations published  in  our  circular. 

The  following  well-known  teachers  pronounce  Quaokenbos's  Grammar  THE  BEST 
now  before  the  public : —  Prof.  Clifford,  Northern  Indiana  College  ;  P.  H.  Hutch- 
INSOM,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Weston,  Vt. ;  Ebastus  Everbtt,  late  Pros.  College  of  N.  O. ; 
Gbo.  S.  Kellsmbbrobb,  Princ.  of  Schools,  Alton,  III. ;  H.  A.  Dearborn,  A.M., 
Princ.  Clinton  Liberal  Inst.  ;  T.  Kbsslsr,  Princ.  High  School,  AUentown,  Pa. ;  Geo. 
0.  Hopkins,  Princ.  Academy,  S.  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  Rev.  G.  R.  Moore,  Pres.  Fern. 
Coll.,  Lyons,  Iowa;  W.  R.  Puqh,  Priuc.  Union  Schools,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio; 
Rev.  Jas.  Gilmocr,  Princ.  Ballston  Spa  Academy  ;  J.  G.  Laird,  Eiaminer  of  La 
Porte  Co.  Ind. ;  J.  A.  Niohols,  Prino.  High  Sohool,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  H.  Dud- 
ley, Princ.  Acad.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. ;  W.  A.  Grbbmb,  Ass.  Princ.  Monroe  Presby- 
terial  Aoad.,  O. ;  Thos.  Luot,  Cooksville,  Md.,  etc.,  eto. 

^^  FIRST  liBBSOirS  IK  COMPOSITION  i  fn  which  the  principles  of  the  Art  are  deTeloped  in 
connection  with  the  principles  of  Orammar.    12mo,  182  pagM.    Price,  80  cents. 

ADVABICBD  COVRSB  OF  COMPOSITIOK  AND  RHBTORIO  t  A  Series  of  Leaaoni 
on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Fecnllaritiee  of  the  English  Language,  Pnnctnation,  Taste,  Pleasures  «f 
the  Imagination,  Figures,  Style,  Criticism,  and  the  rarions  Departments  of  Proee  and  Poetical  Gon- 
poeition.    Illustrated  with  copious  Exercises.    12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

These  works  haye  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.  The  late 
State  Sup't  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers,  says : 
<*  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books  any  thing  that  we  woiUd 
desire  to  haye  altered ;  they  meet  our  wants  in  every  respect" 


HUjiCMLEJITBOSPS  STJtjrn^RMP  SCHOOIi-BOOJKS. 


PKUEART  HIBTORT  OF  THE  UVITBD  ST ATB8  9  Made  taay  aad  intoreatiDg  for  b  e 
glDoere.    Child's  Quarto,  splenclidly  illustrated.    192  puget.    Price,  75  cents. 

II.I.USTRATED  8OHOOI1  HISTORY  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES  t  Embracing  a 
full  Account  of  the  Atwrigines,  Biographical  Notices  of  Distiuguished  Men,  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of 
Battle-fields,  and  Illustrations.    12mo,  473  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commeDded.  It  is  the  text-book  offfioially 
adopted  and  in  use  by  the  State  of  California,  the  oitiee  of  Baltimore,  Cleyeland, 
New  OrleaDB,  Lexington,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  etc. 

A  history  of  the  Late  Rebellion  is  now  being  added  to  these  works,  and  the  edition 
for  the  fall  opening  of  echooU  will  contain  every  thing  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

A  K  ATURAIi  PHIIiOSOPHT  |  Embracing  the  most  recent  Discoreries  in  Physics.  Adapted  to 
use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Exercises  and  836  IllustratioDs.  12mo, 
450  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text- book  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
by  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Pres.  South  Gibson  College ;  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Pebkiks, 
author  of  the  Mathematical  Series;  Rev.  Prof.  Dunoav,  University  of  Louisiana; 
L.  R.  Baugheb,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Gettysburg ;  A.  H.  Fttch,  Princ.  of  High 
School,  Peoria,  111. ;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  late  Sup't  of  Schools,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Clif- 
TOBD,  Northern  Indiana  College ;  Geo.  W.  Hewison,  Princ.  High  School,  Salem, 
Mass.;  Prof.  J.  W.  Stewart,  State  Female  College,  Memphis;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Gris- 
wold  College,  Iowa;  Pres.  Chase,  Brookville  (Ind.)  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Rahsok, 
Pres.  Shelby ville  University,  etc.,  etc. 

APPIiETOBTS*  ARITHMETIC  AI<  SERIES  \  On  the  bMis  ofthe  works  of  Gao.  R.  Pcaxnra, 
LL.D.    By  Q.  P.  Qoacxxmbos,  A.M, 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  series  exactly  what  is  required  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  mental  discipline,  as   well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life. 
It  is  clear,  simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually  used  by  , 
business  men. 

The  Series  consists  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  a 
Mental.  The  Primary  and  Elementary  are  now  ready,  and  the  Practical  very  near- 
ly so :  the  others  will  speedily  follow. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the  best  books  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series, 
which  we  claim  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 


JIL80  rvBLiBwmn  by*  twb  vj^nJBmsiGjymn, 

CORHEIili'S  GEOGRAPHIES  )  Srerywhere  received  irith  UQqoalifled  approval. 

TOUnAN S'S  NE'W  CHEMISTRY  j  Entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged,  with  310  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

HARKNESS'S  IjATIN  GRAMMAR.    12mo,  365  pages.    Price,  $1^. 

Although  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended 
by  our  leading  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

IKARKHTESS'S  liATIN  REABERs  A  Companion  to  the  Grammar,  by  the  same  author.    In 
press  and  nearly  ready. 


Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  post-paid  to  f-eachers  and  school  ojicers, 
on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.     The  most  favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 


D.  APPLETON,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

448  and  446  Broadway,  New 


'york. 


NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Foitrtli  Book  of  tlie  Series.  # 

ENTIRELY  NEW-- MAPS,   TEXT,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.   A  system  of  Geography, 

Physical,  Political,  and  Deecriptive.  1  toI.,  small  12mo.,  456  pag:ea.  Illustrated  bj  200  EoKraviDgn, 
with  Tables  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  world,  and  their  population,  and  a  (ist  of  nearly  1000  Geo- 
graphical Words,  with  their  explanation  and  meaning. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS.     A  series  of  44  coprper-plate  maps, 

compiled  from  the  great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  the  (Geographical  Institute  of  Weimar, 
from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  the  Surreys  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  several  States, 
and  from  other  reliable  authorities,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  to  illustrate  Mitchell's  New  School 
Geography;  with  Important  Geographical  Tables,  and  a  Prouounclug  Vocabulary  of  10,000  Qeograpli- 
ical  Names  found  in  thme  works. 


Extract  from  the  Preface. 

QEoaaAPHY  is  twofold,  Physical  and  Political.  Physical  Geography  is  yaluable 
mainly  because  it  makes  Political  Geography  more  intelligible.  We  study  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  Earth,  in  order  that  we  may  better  understand  Man  who  inhab- 
its it, —  his  political,  social,  and  religiouH  condition.  If  Physical  Geography  is  the 
foundation,  Political  Geography  is  the  superstructure,  without  which  the  foundation 
is  of  little  account. 

In  the  present  treatise,  these  two  elements  of  the  science  ans  aombined,  and 
wrought  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  In  the  accouBt  that  is  given  of 
every  part  of  the  earth,  whether  large  or  small,  one  uniform  order  is  pursued.  First, 
the  Natural  features  are  described,  including  the  locality  and  size;  the  mountaiDS, 
plains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  generally  whatever  oonstitutes  the  sarface ;  the  soil 
and  climate ;  the  products,  or  what  the  soil  and  climate  produce,  and  the  minerals  : 
—  all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  its  Physical  character.  Secondly,  the  Political 
features  are  described,  including  the  population,  as  td  race  and  descent,  as  well  as 
to  numbers:  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  the  capitals  and  chief  towns ; 
the  government  and  religion,  and,  occasionally,  important  historical  statements :  — 
all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  Political  Geography. 

By  following  this  method  uniformly  throughout  the  book,  several  important  ad- 
yantages  are  secured.  1.  Greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  statement  are  obtained. 
2.  A  much  larger  amount  of  information  is  given  in  the  same  space,  without  crowd- 
ing or  confusion.  8.  tt  is  easier  to  refer  to  any  particular  fact  that  is  wanted.  4. 
The  matter,  when  thus  presented,  is  more  readily  understood.  6.  It  is  more  easily 
learned.  6.  It  is  more  easily  taught.  7.  It  remains  more  permanently  fixed  in  the 
memory.  Indeed,  there  is  no  science  in  which  a  clear  and  natural  method  is  of  more 
importance  than  it  is  in  Geography,  where  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
and  whbre  accuracy  is  of  such  vital  consequence.  The  reader  is  invited  to  open  the 
book  at  any  part  of  it,  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  method  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Atlas  accompanying  this  volume  has  the  large  number  of  forty-four  copper- 
plate maps,  all  engraved  with  the  greatest  care,  from  original  drawings,  compiled 
from  the  great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  and  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Weimar,  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Surveys  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  several  states,  and  from  other  reliable  authorities. 

Attention  is  invited  also  to  the  Geographical  Tables  and  to  the  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive Pronouncing  Vocabulary  in  the  Atlas;  to  the  large  number  and  the  excel- 
lent character  of  the  engravings  in  the  book,  most  of  which  are  from  original  draw- 
ings of  the  objects  represented ;  and,  finally,  to  the  evidences  of  conscientious  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  department  of  the  work  —  literary,  artistic, 
and  mechanical  —  to  make  it,  if  possible,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  geographical  knowledge  and  popular  education. 

Published  by         Xl.    IBI.    EIT77Xj3EI]R.    ci9    O^.y 

137  South-Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sold  by  Sargent,  'Wilson  A  HInlcle,  Cincinnati;  Cobb,  Andreyr  A  Oo«,  Cleveland; 
"W,  B%  Keen  A  Co%y  Chicago,  Cantyrell  A  SItorb,  St.  Loais;  S.  O.  IVest  A  Co.,  Milir*kee 


TIB  PUBLISHERS  OF  STODDAKD'S  SERIES  OF  AlITIIETICS 

Respectfully  announce  that  they  haye  new  ready  a 

NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC, 

By  Prof.  JOHN  P.  STODDARD,  AM. 

886  pages.    Price  $1.00. 


In  this  book  the  author  has  arranged  the  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  success- 
ful modem  systems  of  instruction,  and  has  given  due  prominence  to  parts,  such  as 
**  Interest,"  **  Taxes,"  etc.,  which  have  become  of  more  general  importance  by  the 
issue  of  U.S.  Bonds  and  the  collection  of  U.S.  ReTenues. 

The  Definitions  are  concise,  complete,  and  intelligible;  the  explanations  and  anal- 
yses are  full  and  philosophical ;  the  examples  are  varied  and  are  carefully  graded 
to  insure  a  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  to  the  practical  bust' 
ness  of  the  present  time. 

An  examination  of  this  book  by  Teachers  and  Business  Men  is  requested,  also  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Series,  which  are 

Stoddard's  Sudiments  of  ArlthmetiCy  50  cents. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectnal  Aiithmetic,    40    ^' 
Stoddard's  JuvenUe  Mental  Arithmetic,       .    25    '' 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,    •       $1.25 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  University  Algebra,    .       .    $2.00 

All  of  which  now  have  new  and  improved  typography,  good  paper,  and  durable 
binding. 

Of  the  Algebras  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  has  written 
that  he  regards  them  as  the  best  works  on  the  subject  yet  printed  in  America. 


BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

BULLIONS'  ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,         .  90  cents. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANALY.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,      60      " 

LATIN  GRAMMAR, $1.60 

"  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 11.76 

This  Series  of  Grammars,  with  the  classics  of  Ctesar  $1.50,  Cicero  $1.60,  and  Sal- 
lust  $1.50,  by  the  same  author,  is  now  considered  the  best  series  in  the  market. 

PEISSNER'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
BROCKLESBY'S  ASTRONOMY,  New  Edition,  with  Problems. 
HOOKER'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Copies  of  above-named  books,  for  examination,  sent  to  teachers  by  mail  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  half  the  price  annexed.     Address 

SHEIiDOnr  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  is  proposed  to  issue  daring  the  month  of  August  a 

SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 


ADAPTXD  90  THB  V8B  OF  OVB 


COMMON  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


This  Series  is  not  issued  with  even  a  willingness  to  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  number  of  such  works  before  the  public, 
nor  to  propose  any  unnecessary  change,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

Mo.  1.    THE  ARITHllfETICAIi  PREmBR,  and 
THE  ARITHBOSTICAE,  CHARTS. 

Ho.  ft.    THE  PROIART  6I.ATE-BOOK  AJVH  MEMTAI^ 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  ADTAMCED  8CHOI.ARS. 

No.  8.    THE  PRI1VCIPI.es  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

JVo.4.    ARITHMETICAL.  PROBLEMS. 

Nos.  3,  2,  and  4,  bound  together,  will  be  styled 

THE  COMPUSTE  PRACTICAli  ARITHMETIC. 
IVO.  5.    THE  I^OIC  OF  AI^GEBRA 

is  an  attempt  to  place  that  science  on  a  more  correct  basis, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  studied 
or  is  studying  it. 


ALL  the  above  will  be  sent  in  numbers,  as  they  are  print- 
ed, to  any  one  sending  ONE  dollar  to  the  publisher,  W.  L 
PooLEY,  Harper's  Building,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

SAMUEL  EMEBSON,  A.M., 

Niw-York  City,  July,  1866.  9  VKI7EB8ITT  PLACE. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

OF 

School  Readers  and  Spellers. 

By   FA-RKER   <fe   ^WAJT&ON. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRIMER;  or,  Peimaby  Wokd-Buildee. 
THE  NATIONAL  READERS.    Id  Five  Numbers. 
THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER. 
THE  NATIONAL  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER. 

Theso  books  an)  widely  knowiif  and  are  conceded  to  be,  of  all  competing  seiioe,  at  once  the  raoet  prae- 
tlea],  scholarly,,  accurate,  carefally  graded,  buantifally  illustrated,  handsomely  printed,  and  substantially 
bound.  The  lower  nnmbers  present  the  famous  **  Word  Method"  system;  the  higher  is  a  oompendinm  of 
literatnro  and  elocution  such  as  has  never  before  been  incorporated  in  a  series  of  School  Readers. 

These  Readers  are  newly  revised  and  electrotyped  for  the  Fall  of  1866,  and  embrace  much  additional 
matter,  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations,  and  many  improvements  in  general  arrangement,  rendering 
them  more  than  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  any  competition  in  point  of  merit. 


SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

FOR  ORAL  TEACHING. 

To  Aeeomptny  the  above,  or  any  other  Series  of  School  Readers. 


MARCT'S  EITREfiLA  AI.PHABET  TABI^ET.— 

IXesigned  to  teach  the  Alphabet  In  Nine  Primary  Lessons.  Those  leosons  introduce  all  the  letters 
of  the  Alphabet  in  words  of  three  letters  each.  The  old  method  of  teaching  meohanlcally,  and  by  rale, 
thus  gives  way  to  a  great  Improvement — as  the  child  is  now  tanght  to  think. 

SCOITEI^D'S  IVATIOIVJJL  SCHOOI.  TABIATS.    In  Ten  Numbers.— 

Theee  Cards  embrace  Reading  and  Conversational  Exercises,  Ol^ect  and  Moral  Lessons,  Form,  Col- 
or,  etc.,  etc  They  are  elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  type  can  be  distinctly  read  at  the  distance  of 
flfU'«n  or  twenty  feet. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  minutely  de- 
scribing an  extensive  list  of  standard  educational  works. 

BARNES  ft  BURR,  Educational  Pablisheis, 

61,  68  Mid  66  John  Street,  New  Tork. 


•tf  €freat  Revolution! 


THE  DIAGRAM  SYSTEM  OF 

By  S.  W.  CLARE,  A.M.,  Frin.  of  Ck>rtland  Academy. 


CLARK'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 
CLARK'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
CLARK'S  KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
CLARK'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
CLARK'S  GRAMMATICAL  CHART. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  Gnuumar  in  American  School!  is  meeting  with  a  thoroogh  reTolo- 
tion  from  the  nse  of  this  Bystem.  While  the  old  method*  offer  proficiency  to  rfae  pupil  only  alter  moeh 
weary  plodding  and  dull  memorising,  this  alTords  from  the  inception  the  advantage  of  practical  Oifftet 
Teac/iingt  addressing  the  eye  by  means  of  lllustratiTe  figures;  furnishes  association  to  the  memory.  Its 
most  powerful  aid,  and  diverts  the  pupil  by  taxing  his  ingt^nulty.  Teachers  who  are  using  Clark's  Gram- 
mar uniformly  testify  that  they  and  their  pupils  find  it  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  school  course. 
Like  all  great  and  radical  improTements,  the  system  naturally  met  at  first  with  much  unreasonable  oppo 
sition.  It  has  not  only  outlived  the  great  part  of  this  opposition,  but  finds  many  of  its  wannest  admirers 
among  those  who  could  not  at  first  tolerate  so  radical  an  innovation.  AH  it  wants  is  an  Impartial  trial,  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  merit.  No  one  who  has  fairly  and  intelligently  tested  it  in  the  school, 
room  has  ever  been  known  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  A  great  success  is  already  established,  and  it  is 
easy  to  prophesy  that  the  day  is  not  &r  distant  when  it  will  be  the  ordjf  sysUm  o/Uadung  Engiiah  Oram- 
mar.  As  the  Ststkm  is  copyrighted,  no  other  text-books  can  appropriate  this  obvious  and  great  improve- 
ment.   A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  larger  Grammar  is  now  in  the  press. 


THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHl(]AL  SYSTEM. 

By  MONTEITH  &  McNALLY. 

MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  1. 
MONTEITH'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MANUAL,  No.  2. 
MONTEITH'S  NEW  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  3. 
McNALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  4. 

The  above  constitutes  the  most  popular  and  sueeesaftil  series  of  Geographies  of  Che  present  day.  The  in- 
crease in  their  circulation,  from  year  to  year,  peems  almost  tkbulcus.  They  bear  the  unqualified  stamp  of 
popular  approval.  Their  easy  gradation  as  a  series,  and  the  thoroughly  practical  and  independent  charac* 
ter  of  the  several  books,  secure  universal  commendation.  In  point  ot  mechanical  execution,  they  are  na- 
rivaled.  The  new  edition  of  the  "First  Lessons,"  including  O^fect  LesMom,  is  greatly  liked.  The  maps  in 
the  advanced  number  of  the  series  are  unequaled  by  any  others  ever  published. 


For  further  particulars,  and  full  I>esoriptiTe  Catalogue,  addresB 

BARIVKS  &  BITRR,  Edacattonal  Publlfllieni, 

51,  63  and  65  John  street,  New  York. 


AN  INFALLIBLE  TEST  OF  MERIT 

APPLIKD  TO 

Complete  Course  of  Mathematics. 

In  the  history  of  American  text^books,  no  fact  is  more  thoroughly  established  than  that  books  and 
authors  which  survive  the  first  impalse  of  novelty  and  publishing  enterprise,  and  remaiB' n&bstantially 
rooted  in  the  popular  esteem  for  a  long  series  of  ypar»,  growing  in  favor  —  wljile  plausible  and  attractive, 
but  more  ephemera}  publications,  rise  and  fall  by  their  side  -^  are  those  which  possess  the  only  claims  to 
true  merit.  Such  books  are  exceptional,  and  only  met  with  at  rare  iBtenrals ;  bat,  whea  found,  they  rank 
among  others  as  do  the  Pyramids  among  the  showy  and  perishable  structures  of  modern  date.  Of  Uila 
class  the  mathamatical  works  of  Charlbs  Da  vies,  LL.D.,  are  a  shining  example.  For  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry they  have  maintained  firmly  the  first  place,  and  experienced  the  largc«t  circulation  among  kindred 
taxt-books.  Daring  this  time  a  half  dozen  competing  aeries  have  appeared,  ei^oyed  a  temporary  popularity, 
and  are  now  scarcely  known.  On  the  other  hand,  more  of  DAVtls's  books  are  used  to-day  In  the  achoolt  of 
the  United  States  than  ever  before. 

One  cause  of  this  nnparallefed  popularity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  of  the  aatbor  did  not 
cease  with  the  original  completion  of  his  hooka.  Always  a  practical  teacher,  he  has  incorporated  in  his 
text-books,  from  time  to  time,  the  advantages  of  every  improvement  in  methods  of  teaebing,  and  evei-y  e4* 
Tance  in  science.  He  hat  recently  re-wriilen  throughotU  his  entire  Arithmetical  course  His  books  are  thus 
at  once  the  newest  and  the  oldest  —  posseKs  the  advantage  of  long  experiei>ee  of  the  public  wants,  and 
every  late  improvemeut.  Do  teachers  think  they  know  of  any  other  series  so  well  entitled  to  suocess?  If 
so,  the  publishers  could  refer  them  to  many  of  their  iirofessional  brethren  who  once  thought  Datzu'b 
works,  becau«>)e  long  before  the  public,  necessarily  behind  the  times,  but  have  gone  back  to  them,  after  a 
thorough  trial  of  competing  series,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  are  unequaled  in  all  points  requisite 
to  the  good  school-book. 


nriie  l^ei*los  a,»  reoently  Revised.: 

BAVIES'S  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.      On  the  Object  System. 
DAVIES'S  NEW  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'S  ELEMENTS  OF  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'S  GRAMMAR  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'S  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 


DAVIES'S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

DAVIES'S  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS  and  MENSURATION. 

DAVIES'S  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES'S  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES'S  LBGBNDRE'S  GEOMETRY.     New  edition. 

DAVIES'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

DAVIES'S  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  and  CALCULUS.      1  volume. 

DAVIES'S  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

DAVIES'S  SHADES,  SHADOWS,  and  PERSPECTIVE. 


DAVIES'S  LOGIC  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

DA  VIES  &  PECK'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCB. 


N.B. —  The  Board  of  Edooation  of  the  State  of  Maryland  has  just  adopted  this 
Series  as  a  whole,  to  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

For  farther  information,  and  full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  address 

BABNES  &  BUBR,  Educational  Publishersi 

51,  53  and  55  John  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD  SGHOOL-BOOES 

Includes,  among  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of 
Standard  Educational  Works,  the  following  : 


ITational  Wetn  Primer.  (Parker  *  Watson. 

Hattonal  Series  of  Scliool  Headers. 

Sherwood's  WrItlMff  Speller  Series. 

Smith's  Sehool  Si»ellers  and  Beflners. 

Wright's  Analjrtleal  Ortho^rapiiy. 

Sf orUieiid*s  Dictation  Exercises. 

IHiTles'lfew  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

IHiries'  If  ew  Series  of  Algebras. 

Darie*'  Higher  Mathematics— a  com- 
plete covrw. 

Monteith  4t  MclfaUy^  School  Geoff- 


System  off  English 


Beers*  System  of  Penmanship. 

SclMnstmcUnff  WriUn^  Boohs. 

WUlard's  American  and  VniYcrsal 
Histories. 

Berard's  History  of  England. 

Monteith's  History  of  the  V.  States. 

Hanna's  BtMe  History. 

Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets. 

Horihend's  School  Speahers. 

Baymond's  Patriotic  Speaher. 

Smith  4t  Mariin*s  Booh.Keepinff. 


Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Boyd*s  C^omposition  and  Iiocle. 

Kames'  Elements  of  Critleism. 

Bay's  Ariof  Bhetoric 

Beers'  Cteoffraphical  Brawingwiiooh. 

Norton    A    Porter's    First  Booh  of 

Science. 
Pech's  Oanot's  Natural  PhUosophy. 


Wood's  Botanical  Tex 
Emmons'  Manual  of  deolo^y. 
diambers'  Elements  of  Zoology* 
Hamilton's  Tegetable  and  Animal 

Physiology. 
Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 

Pnjol  A  Tan  Norman's  French  Class- 
Booh. 

Broohs'  Annotated  Oreeh  and  I<atlB 
Texts. 

DwiiTlit's  Heathen  Mythology. 

Broohs'  Tracy's  and  Charter's  Seho^ 

Hecords. 
Marcy!s  Enreha  Alphabet  Tablet. 
Scofleld's  If  aUonal  School  Tablets. 
Brooks'  School  Manual  of  Bevotion. 
The  School-Boys  Inlhnti^  Tactics. 


The  School-Teacher's  Library, 


INCLUDINQ 


Page's  "THEOKY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING;'^ 
Holbrookes  *^  NORMAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING," 


AND  KINDRKD  W0RX8. 


Teachers,  and  others  interesled  in  the  selection  of  Text-books,  are  iDYitcd  to  send 
to  the  poblishers  for  their  **  Illaetrated  Descriptiye  Catalogue,**  where  may  be  found 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  their  issues. 

BABNES  &  BUKB,  Educational  Publishers, 

61,  58  and  56  John  Street,  New  York. 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
«yer  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
l^ormal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgrresslTe  Table  Book. 
ProirresstTe  Prtmair  Arltlmietlc. 
Progrressive  Intellectual  Arltlmietlc. 
Rudiments  of  Written  Arltlmietlc. 
Progrresslre  Practical  Arltlmietlc. 
Pro^resslTe  Hlirlier  Arltlmietlc. 
IVew^  Elementary  Algebra. 
Cnlverslty  Algebra  (Old  Edition). 
IVew  CnlTerslty  Algebra. 

New  Calculus.     Ready  Augutt  1«^ 

VnlTerslty  Astronomy. 
TSew¥  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
IVeur  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sections. 
TSe^¥  Surveying  and  HTavlgatlon. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetios,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Sarreyinff,  are  published, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  **  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1600  Practical  Examples,  promisca- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

OONSISTINO    OF 

WBLLffS  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  |      WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'S  NATX3RAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |      WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  OEOLOOY. 


BRYANT,  mm^  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     376  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  propriett)rs  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  facitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Oolton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

JlQr*  Liberal  terms  given  on  booka  furnished  /or  examination  or  introduction.  Send  for 
Catalogub. 

Address  the  Publishers,  lYISOlT,  FHINNETy  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  New  Yobk. 
S.  C.  GBIGGS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-KOOH. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

Tb6te  Ri&sns  are  enHrdif  new  in  motterand  Ultutrationij  and  tmturpasied  in  the  number  and  varittjf 
ot  the  interesting  and  instractive  pieces  th^y  contain,  and  in  the  becuUy  andadapiatum  of  the  illnatratioiia. 

The  Series  Is  wdl  gradedyfully  and  compLdty  and  designed  as  a  separate  and  inUependatt  oouncj  or  to  take 
the  place  of  "  Sanders's  New  ",  or  any  other  series  of  Readers,  whererer  they  have  iMen  so  long  in  nsa  aa  to 
render  a  change  necessary  or  desirable. 

SANDERS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  BeaattfnUy  Illnatrated. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPELLER. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINER,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS,  Six  in  a  set. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Noe.  on  firar  Cteds. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    06  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FITS.    600  pages. 

The  UmoN  Fourtb  and  Van  RiAnns  will  be  welcomed  a«  the  most  complete  and  attiactire  Reading 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  ever  offered  to  the  pnblic. 


Nonei.— InordertoremoTe  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  dpsire  to  state  that  the  *'Uhio« 
RxAioRS  "  are  not  a  mntion  oi  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  aro  entirely  new  in  matter  and 
UhutraUont,  having  bean  prepaced  with  great  OKn,  and  no  time^  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  ^mmi 
mperior  to  tb^  very  best  Serlias  in  use. 


THE  NEW  STANDAED  EDITION 

SPENCERIAN  COPY- BOOKS, 

IfEVISED,  IMPBOVED,  AHD  HEWLT  EITQBAVED, 

IS    ITOT^r    I^B-A-IDTT- 

Spencertan  Cliarts  of  Wrttln^  and  Drawing, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Price,  mounted,  $8.00;  in  sheets,  $1.50. 


KERL^S   GMIA^MMA.R8. 

HOW  TTBSQ  nr  BOSTOK,  NEW  YORK  AHD  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KSRL'S  ELEMKNTABT  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.   164  pages.   This  ia  acknowledged 

a  superior  book  in  arrangemenif  tnaUeTf  and  methods. 
KERL'S  00MM0M-8GH00L  GRAMM^    Large  and  beautifiil  type;  abont  800  pages.    Witt  be  rtaOg 

Jfayl«/,1866. 
KERL'S  OOMPRKHENSITE  GRAMMAR.  876  pages.    This  book  Is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  pcaeli- 

cal  treaUse,  nnsorpoMed  in  critical  and  iUuHraJtive  examples  and  in  nnmber  and  variety  of  riTriiiisiM 


pSr  Specimen  copies  for  examxna&on  and  irUrodudvm^  at  reduced  pricett. 
Address  the  Publisbcrs, 

IVISOir,  FHINNET,  BLAEXMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  50  Walker  street,  New  York. 
S^  C.  GBIGGS  ft  G0.9  89  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


pAtented  Maroh  10th,  1804. 
Bt  Euan  Fwmom, 


HAVING  eold  my  Interest  in  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Compi^Dy.  and  hrranged  with  seyeral 
Eastern  Hanufactnrera  for  the  nie  of  their  School  Fnmitnre  (stock  of  which  will  be  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arrauged  for  nmottfactnring  exteusiyely  in  Chicago,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  farnish  the  mo«t  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FTJUNITTJUE 

to  be  fonnd  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  ns  low  as  the  lowest. 
IJIONS  for  Combination  Deriu  sold  scrpftrately  if  deairetf. 


G.  &  H.  M.  SHEBWOOD'S  HEW  PATENT  USTE-WELLS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

TheM|  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  wcn-th  more  than  their  coat  every  term.  No  aehooHroom  sbonld 
be  witbout  them. 

EITRfiKA  I^iqUID  SI^ATIM Gf 

Vor  making  Slate  snrfikce  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  ita  imitationa.  Eeery  cam 
ordered  direcUy /ram  me  wiU  be  toarranted. 

ovTi/Uvi:  mAPs  of  aix  kiivds. 

OUYOrS  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  iUnstratioD  of  Physical  and 
FcAittcal  Geography,  are  well  adapted  ta  every  grade  of  school. 
OUTOrS  MAP-DRAWINO  CARDS— in  sets— Paper,  or  Slated. 

8CHOOI.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  gradee  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Ol:(ject-Teaching  ^orms, 
Oobe-Rooi  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  Tellurians,  etc.  J  Reference  Maps,  Pocket  Maps,  St^ool  Tablets,  Charts^ 
Hottoea,  etc.,  etc.  4^  Send  for  Illustrated  Clrcnlars. 


[my9] 


21  Lombard  Blook  (adjoining  Post^MBce),  CHICAGO,  IIAi. 


An  Agent  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  Peroe's  Magnetic  Globes,  Uuyot's  Wall 
Maps,  School  Apparatus,  etc. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbkook  School  Appara- 
tus Company,  and  moved  our  manufactorj  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniture  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
oity  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  firtt-elMt  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Skats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Chabts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  gire 
us  a  call. 

«EO.  &  €.  "W.  SHERHTOOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
tSrSEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG  UES.^^fi 


A]VI>«EWS    &' 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS, 


Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OJE3[.A.SB'S     SOIiOOL    FXJROSriTXJRE, 

Bitannfactured  at  the  Westfrx  JkjnooL  Furhiture  Works. 

W.  ChaM  and  Son.  mannfoctnrorfi.  after  an  experience  of  14  years  in  this  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  sttperior.  East  or  West.  Every  deaioable  style 
of  School  Deslc,  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  sinfde  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  ref^ard  to  its  snperi- 
ority  are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bloomingtou,  Toledo,  Kalamasoo, 
Mflwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERY  VARIETT, 

TH£  liARGEST  STOCK  IN  TH£  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SEBIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  nsed  throughout  the  New-England  States.  New  Tnrlc.  Ohio,  Indiunii.  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  uuv  other  series  in  America. 

Publishers  of  CAMFS  SERIES  OF  OROGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  MltchelPa  Mapa 
and  designed  especially  to  nccompony  them.  These  Orograpliies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  maps  for 
drawing)  have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  reralts. 


OHAETS  AKD  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (exdmive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  C50L0RED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHfMU  TABLETS. 

SANDEIIS'S  AND  McGOPFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


ALBO  PCBUSHBRS  OF 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
49-  Descriptive  dreulars  and  Ilhutrated  CkUalogttes  with  Price  lists  fumiMhed  on  application  '^SH 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

OrosbT's  Open  House,  68  WAahincton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARD'S  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pbes't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

WINSLOWS  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLINO-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STS. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

t^  Teachers  of  pablic  aod  private  schoolsy  SaperiDteodeDts,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promotiDg  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  hooks.  Address 


JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  bratoer  M9By  Cbh 


Chicago. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof,  Gbo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  Schooly  Chicago^  III. 

"  I  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  fitf 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

'<  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences. 


<<  We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howlaod's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

^'£   G.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
*'  F.  S.  HEYWOOD,  Prindpal  Ogden  School,  Chicago/* 

9"  Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  fob  Introduction  furnished  by 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  CHICAGO. 


f  mill  m  nisii, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ohioago. 

m  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTA6LISH1ENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.1.L  Fashionable  Styles — Every  !Price. 

Prom  tbe  World-Renowned 

cmoKiEnrN-a-  <sc  soisrs, 

and  Thjoeniy  of  Oie  Best  Neto-Tork  and  Boston  JFbctories. 


ETERY   PIANO  UTARRANTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAEEir  IN  EXOHAiraE  FOB  HEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  liave  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


HelodeonsI   HelodeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PMCE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AXTD  PABI.OB  VSB. 

I^URE    OlEiaJsJ^    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon -Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Erery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^with.  you. 

Address  all  Letters  -A.L.-A.2SrS02Sr     REEID,    , 

TBMPIiS  OF  MUSIO,  OHIOjIlOO. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  EXAMINE. 


PINNEOS  QUWE  TO  COMPOSITION. 
SMART'S  MANUAL   OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS. 


PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed  to 
simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wante  of  begin- 
ners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  uctuiily  taught  to  write  composition  be- 
fore  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  or  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
is  a  concise  practical  treatise  on  this  very  important  branch  of  culture,  de- 
signed for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS   OF  EDUCATORS. 

**  Resolved,  That  gymnasiic  training  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exer- 
oises  of  the  school-room. 

**  Resolved,  That  Free  Qymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of 
a  cheap  Manual,  will  fiad  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable 
branch  of  education." — Resolutions  adopted  hy  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Associatioti, 
July,  1868. 

**  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati." — Lyman  HAaniNG,  Supf.  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  ^ 

**  A^  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  of  Boston 
Public  Schools, 


J^T  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition,  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Com- 
position, and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  A  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S  GEOMETRY. 

LONG  WAITED  FOR:   READY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  :  A  new  and 
comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students, 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction ,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere,  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  un- 
der one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things^  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations  — 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


J|@^  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  60 
cents. 

Sapplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  ftimished  at  50  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  frieght. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati^  0. 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    TMEMf 

VALUABLE   SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

PROCURE  COPIES  AND  EXAMINE. 


Eay's  Test  Examples;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three  Thoasaod 
carefally  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard ;  for  Drill  Exer- 
cises and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  intro- 
daced  into  every  school.  Two  editions  pabliahod -^  one  Without  Akbwbes;  the 
other.  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Qeometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed  for  that 
class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works.  The  amount 
of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  famishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

De  Wolf's  Ii^struotivb  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Derivativx 

WoBDS :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds,  and 
correct  habits  of  prouounciation  and  orthography ;  containing  Dictation  Exercises, 
and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words.  The  most  thorough,  complete, 
and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  published  in  the  United  States. 

LiLIENTHAL  AND  AlLYN'S  ObJBCT  LkSSONS,  OR  ThINOS  TaUOHT;  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons.  Prepared  by 
order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and 
adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  op  G-eooraphy  ;  oontaining  a  complete  Syllabus 
of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exercises,  systematieallj 
arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test  Questions  for  review.  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names  is  carefully  indicated  —  a  most  Tal- 
uable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination ;  also  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies ;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes ;  and  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers' 
Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  work  should  be 
upon  the  desk  of  erery  teacher. 


i^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdaotioDy 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  retreipt  of  25  cents  for  Ray's  Test  Exam- 
ples, tmYAot^t  Answers;  90  cents  for  Test  Examples,  with  Answers;  80 
cents  for  Evans'  Geometry;  15  cents  for  DeWolf's  Speller;  20  cents  for 
Object  Lessons ;  15  cents  for  White's  Class  Book ;  and  50  cents  for  the 
Examiner. 

^*^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  for  first  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Gincinnatiy  O. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  School  Law  have  rendered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  void,  I  have  prepared  a 
little  volume,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  In  the  discharge  of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  duties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8vo),  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  of  our  school  affairs,  viz : 

I. —  The  School  Law,  as  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. —  A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. —  All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the  edition  is  not  lar^e,  those  who  wish  the  book  should  forward  their  orders 
without  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  funds. 

PXiXOlES — In  PapeeCovbes,  $1.00  psb  oopt  ; 
In  Cloth  Binping,  $1.60  *'      " 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Speinotisld,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

8UPT  PUBIdO  INSTB^CmOir, 


f^ 


STATE  NORMAL  DMVERSITY. 


rns  INSTITUTION  ii  intended  for  the  training  of  young  peraona  of  both  aezei  for  teach«n  in  tkt 
Schoola  of  IllinolB.    Its  next  term  wfll  begin  on 

Erery  Gonnty  in  tbB  State  is  entitled  to  the  tuition  of  two  persone  in  the  Univeraity,  and  every  Repie* 
aentatire  Diatrict  to  that  of  aa  many  aa  it  haa  Repreaentatiyea  in  the'  Legislature.  The  appointmenta  are 
made  by  the  County  Superintendenta  of  Schoola,  in  connection  with  the  County  Judges,  or  Chairmen  ef 
fioarda  of  Superviaora. 

If  any  County  or  Repreaentatiye  Diatrict  negleota  to  make  appointmenta,  the  Principal  of  the  Unhw 
dty  ia  authorized  to  fill  the  yacancy  by  appointing  any  peraon  of  proper  age  and  quallflcationB. 

Toung  men,  to  bo  admitted,  muat  be  at  least  aeyenteen  yeara  of  age,  and  young  ladiM  at  leaat  rizteen. 

Every  applicant  must  alao  paaa  a  aatiafactory  examination,  before  the  County  Superintendent  or  tha 
Principal,  according  to  the  mode  of  admiaalon,  in  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Qeography,  and  the  dementi 
of  Engliah  Grammar. 

Tuition  la  Free,  and  Text-booka  are  loaned  to  atudenta  free  of  chaiige. 


MODEL     SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  la  not  confined  to  thoae  intending  to  be  teachera.     It  haa  three  departments :    TBI 
HiOH,  Thb  Grakkab,  and  Thx  P&dcabt. 

Tuition  Feea  in  tiie  High  School  are  $80  per  year  of  forty  weeka,  in  the  Qrammar  School  $26,  and  fv  Ihe 
Primary  School  $20,  and  ahorter  perioda  in  proportion.  '  ^ 

Most  of  the  Text-booka  are  loaned  to  the  students  free  of  charge. 


Board  ia  now  from  $4  to  $4.&0  per  week  in  fiuniliee  and  boarding-houaea;  in  clubs,  about  $8.  By  board* 
ing  themaelyea  atudenta  reduce  the  expense  to  $2  per  week.  * 

Studenta  in  coming  to  the  Institntion  should  leave  the  cars  at  Normal,  and  thus  ssTe  tha  expenaa  aad 
trouble  of  conveyance  from  Bloomington. 

The  Institution  ia  now  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  clear  title  to  ita  lands  and  Building,  so  that  the  question 
of  its  permanency  ia  placed  beyond  doubt  or  uncertainty.  It  la  left  free  to  devote  its  entire  energy,  and 
all  its  extensive  fieujilities,  to  its  legitimate  function, — the  thorough  preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  Bchooli 
of  Illinois. 

We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  warmly  soliciting  County  Superintendents,  and  all  friends  of  the 
cause  of  Education,  to  send  us  earnest  and  energetic  young  men  and  women,  who  will  devote  themseltei 
with  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  teaching,  who  will  use  to  the  beat  advantage  whatever  aid  the  Instita* 
tion  may  offer  them,  and  whoae  work  with  the  riaing  generation  will  make  them  the  noblest  bene&ctoia 
of  our  great  State. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  FrincipaL 

NoBMAi,,  MoLban  Co.,  III.,  Jvlt  24, 1866. 
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HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbrook  School  Appara- 
tus Company,  and  moyed  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  haye  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniture  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  haye  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  eyery  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first-eUus  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approyed  styles  of  Seats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heayy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chxmicai 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  giye 
us  a  call.  

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
ffS^SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES',^ 


THE  NATIONAL  SEBIES 


oir 


By  PARKER  &  WATSON. 


Tians  :n"-a.tion"-axi  opRrb^rER  .  ob,  primary  worp-builder. 

TUB  :N"-A.TI02Sr^AJEi    RBA  T^TlTtS-     Ik  Fivb  Numbers. 

THE  IsT-A-TIOlSr-AJL    EUBl^EXsTT-AJt^ST    SFTTTiTiTlI^. 

THE  Xsr-A.TI02>T-AJ:j    I>IKDlSrOTJITCI2>Ta-    SI^EXJLEEr- 


These  books  are  widely  known,  and  ore  conceded  to  be,  of  all  competing  scries,  at  once  the 
most  proclical,  scholarly,  accurate,  carefully  graded,  beautifully  illustrated,  handsomely  printed, 
and  substantially  bound.  The  lower  numbers  present  the  famous  "  Word  Method"  system ;  the 
liigfaer  is  a  compendium  of  literature  and  elocution  such  as  has  never  heretofore  been  incorporated 
in  a  series  of  School  Readers.  These  Readers  are  newly  revised  and  electrotyped  for  the  Fall  of 
1865,  and  embrace  much  additional  matter,  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations,  and  many 
improvements  in  general  arrangement,  rendering  them  more  than  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
competition  in  point  of  merit. 


SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

fOB   ORAL  TEAOniyG~Toa<xompanyfhtabo»»,<n-<myoth»rterit»(>fS>AeolJieaden. 

Marcy'8  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet— Designed  to  tea*  the 

Alphabet  in  Nine  Primary  Lessons.  These  lessons  introduce  all  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
in  words  of  three  letters  each.  The  old  method  of  teaching  mechanically,  and  by  rote^  thua 
gives  way  to  a  great  improvement — as  the  child  is  now  taught  to  think. 

Scofield's  National  School  Tablets— in  Ten  Numbers. 

These  Cards  embrace  Reading  and  Conversational  Exercises,  Object  and  Moral  Le8Son<% 
Form,  Color,  &c.,  Ac.  They  are  elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  type  can  be  distinctly  read  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
minutely  describing  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  volumes  of  standard  educational  worka 

BAMES  &  BURR,  Educational  PoMishers, 


^    &U"!E.^^     •B.*E."VO'L"C^^O"^\ 


DMMM  mmim  grmmir. 

By  &  AV.  CLARK,  A.M.,  Frindpal  of  Cortland  Academf. 

Clark's  First  Lessons  In  Grammar. 
Clark's  English  Grammar. 
Clark's  Key  to  English  Grammar. 
Clark's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
Clark's  Grammatical  Chart. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  Grammar  in  American  Schools  19  meeting  wHh  a  thor- 
ough revolution  from  the  uso  of  tiiis  system.  While  the  old  methods  ofifer  proficiency  to  the 
pupil  only  after  much  weary  plodding  and  dull  memorizing,  this  affords  from  the  inception  the 
advantage  of  practical  Objtct  Ttaching^  addressing  the  eye  by  means  of  illustrative  figures;  far- 
nishes  association  to  the  memory,  its  most  powerful  ;nd,  aud  diverts  the  pupil  by  taxing  his 
ingenuity.  Teachers  who  aro  using  Clark's  (irammar  uniformly  testify  that  they  and  their  pufMls 
find  ii  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  school  course.  Like  all  great  and  radical  improvements, 
the  system  naturally  met  at  first  with  much  unreasonable  opposition.  It  has  not  only  outlived 
the  greater  part  of  this  opposition,  but  finds  many  of  its  warmest  admirerg  among  thoso  who 
could  not  at  first  tolerate  so  radical  an  innovation.  All  it  wants  is  an  impartial  trial,  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  its  merit.  No  one  who  has  fairly  and  mtelligonlly  tested  it  in  the  school- 
room, has  ever  been  known  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  A  great  succea^  is  already  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  easy  to  prophecy  that  the  day  is  not  lar  distant  when  it  will  bo  the  oidy  system 
0/ teaching  English  Grammar.  As  the  System  is  copyrighted,  no  other  text-books  can  appro- 
pnato  this  obvious  aud  great  improvement.  A  nevy  and  improved  edition  of  the  larger  Grammar 
is  now  in  the  press. 

THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEM. 

By    MONTEITH    &    McNAlLY. 

MONTEITffS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  1. 
MONTBITH'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MANUAL,  No.  2. 
MONTEITffS  NEW  MANUAL   OF   GEOGRAPHY,  No.  3. 
MONTEITH'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  4. 
McNALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  5. 

The  above  .constitutes  the  most  popular  and  successful  series  of  Geographies  of  the  present 
day.  The  increase  in  their  circulation,  from  year  to  year,  seems  almost  fabulous.  Tbey  bear  Um 
unqualified  stamp  of  popular  approval.  Their  easy  gradation  as  a  scries,  and  tho  thoroughly 
practiCil  and  mdepcndent  character  of  the  several  books,  secure  universal  commeudatloD.  In 
point  of  mechanical  execution,  they  aro  unnvalcd.  Tho  new  edition  of  tho  **  First  Lessons.'* 
including  Object  Lessons,  is  greatly  liked.  The  new  Into.mcdiato  Geography,  issued  in  the  Kail 
of  1865,  fills  the  only  gap  in  the  gradation,  and  is  a  work  m  itself  of  sterling  menc  It  corrosponds 
with  CJorneirs  or  Mitchell's  Intermediate,  or  Warren's  Common  School,  The  maps  in  tho  advanced 
number  of  the  series  aro  unequaled  by  any  others  ever  published. 


For  further  information,  and  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  threo  liundred  pop- 
ular Educational  works  in  every  department,  address 

BARNES  &  BURR,  Educational  Pablishers, 


AN   INFALLIBLE   TEST   OF   MERIT 

JLPFUEO  TO  ^ 


€mfMt  &mm  d  ^^ihmutm. 


In  the  history  of  American  text-books,  no  fact  is  more  thoroughly  established  than  that 
liooks  and  authors  which  survive  the  tiwt  impulse  of  novelty  and  publishing  enterprise,  and 
remain  substiiutially  ix)0ted  ia  ibe  popular  esteem  lor  a  long  series  of  years,  growing  in  favof— 
"«v'bile  plaus'ible  and  attractive,  but  mow  ephemeral  publications,  rise  and  fall  by  their  side — aiB 
those  which  possess  Uie  only  claims  to  true  nieriL  Such  books  aro  exoeptionol,  and  only  met 
■with  at  rare  intervals ;  but,  when  found,  they  rank  among  others  as  do  the  Pyramids  among  the 
Bhowy  and  pcnshablo  structures  of  modern  date.  Of  this  class  tbo  mathematical  worlcs  of 
CHATUJ2S  Daviss,  LL.D.,  aro  a  sliining  cxamplo.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  havo  maia- 
tiiined  firmly  tlie  fii*3t  placo,  and  experienced  tho  largest  circulation  among  kindred  text-books. 
During  thirt  iimo  a  half- dozen  compelmg  series  have  appeared,  enjoyed  a  temporary  popularity, 
and  are  now  scarcely  known.  On  tho  other  band,  more  of  Davies'  books  are  used  to-day  in  tho 
schools  of  tlie  United  States  than  over  before. 

One  cause  of  this  unparalleled  popularity  is  found  m  tho  fact  (hat  the  enterprise  of  Uie  author 
did  not  cease  with  tho  original  completion  of  Ins  books.  Ahvoj^s  a  practical  teacUei7  he  has 
incorporated  in  his  text-bo(jks,  froni  timo  to  time,  the  advantages  of  every  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching,  and  every  advance  in  science.  Hi  Ms  recently  re-wriilen  UtrougJwvi  his 
entire  Arithmetical  course,  Ilis  books  are  thus  nt  once  tho  newest  and  the  oldest — possess  tho 
advantage  of  long  experience  of  the  public  wants,  and  every  l.ito  improvement  Do  teachers 
think  they  know  of  any  other  8crk^s  so  w<ill  entitled  to  success  ?  If  so,  the  publishers  could 
refer  them  to  many  of  their  professional  br^tbreu  who  once  thought  Daviks'  works,  because  lon^ 
before  tho  pubhc,  necessarily  behind  the  times,  but  have  gone  back  to  them,  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  competing  series,  with  tho  firm  couviuiion  that  they  are  unequaied  in  all  points  roquisito 
io  iho  ^ood  school-book. 


0AVIE3'  MW  rfllVlARr  ARITHMETIC. 

Oa  the  Object  System. 
OAVIES'  N£VY  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
0AV1£S»  ELEMENTS  OF  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC 
DAVIES'  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'  GRAMMAR  Of  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES*  NEW  UMVERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 


DAVIES*  NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 
DAVIES'  ELEMENT.  GE3M.  &  TRIGONOMETRY. 
DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS  &  MEN- 
SURATJ9N, 


DAVIES'  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA, 

OAVIES'  DOURDON'S  AL6EBR;\. 

DAVIES'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY,    Newcd. 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

DAVJES'  ANALYT.  GEOM.  &  CALCULUS,  l  vdL 

DAVIES'  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

DAVIES'  SHADES,  SHADOWS  &  PERSPECTIVE. 


DAVIES'  LOGIC  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
DAVIES   &  PECK'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MATHE- 
MATICAL SCIENCE. 


For  further  information,  and  full  Descriptlvo  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  prom- 
inent Kducalional  works  iu  every  department,  address 

BARNES  &  BURR,  Educational  Pablishers, 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

OP 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOSCS 

Includes,  among  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Volumes 
of  Standard  Educational  Works, 


THE  rOLLOWIXO. 


National  Pictorial  Primer.  Parker  &  Watson, 

National  Seriea  of  8ch.  Readers.    5  Nos. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller  Series.  4  Nos, 

Smith's  Sch.  Spellers  and  Deflners.  4Xos. 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography. 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Davies*  New  Series  of  Arithmetics.  5  Nos. 

Davies'  New  Series  of  Algebras.    3  Kos. 

Davies'  Higher  Mathematics  — a  complete 
coarsow 

Monteith  &  McNally's  Sch.  Geographies. 
5Noa. 

Clark'rbiagram  System  of  English  Gram- 
mar.   2  Nos. 

Beers*  System  of  Penmanship.    12  Nos. 

Self-Instructing  Writing  Books.    3  Nos. 

Willard*s  American  &.  Universal  Histories. 

Berard's  History  of  England. 

ilonteith's  History  of  United  States. 

Hanna's  Bible  History. 

Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets,    5  Tola. 

Northend's  School  Speakers.    8  Nos. 

Baymond's  Patriotic  Speaker. 

Smith  it.  Martin's  Book-keeping, 


Watts  on  (he  Mind. 
Boyd's  Composition  and  Logic. 
Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism. 
Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 
Beers'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 
Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science. 
Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Porter's  School  Chemistries.    2  Koa. 
Wood's  Botanical  Text-Books.    2  Noo. 
Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology. 
ChambeKs'  Elements  of  Zoology. 
Jarvis'  Text-Books  in  Anatomy. 
Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physi* 

ology. 
Mansfield's  Political  Manual.  * 
Pujol  Sl  Van  Norman's  French  Claaa-book. 
De  Torno's  Spanish  Grammar. 
Brooks^Annotated  Greek  &  Latin  Texts. 
Dwight's  Heathen  Mythology. 
Brooks' Tracy's  &  Carter's  Sch.  Records. 
Marcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet. 
Scofield's  National  School  Tablets. 
Brooks'  School  Manual  of  Devotion. 
The  School-Boy's  Infantry  Tactics. 


THE 


School  Teacher's  Library, 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  VOLUMES, 

Jaclnding  Page*s  ** Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;"  Holbrookes  ^^ Normal 
Methods  of  TeacMngi"  and  kindred  works. 


Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  nre  invited  to  send  to  the 
^[c^blishera  for  their  llluatraled  Descriptive  Catalogue,  wliero  may  bo  found  detailed  deacripiiona 
of  all  thoir  issues. 

BARNES  &  BURR,  Educational  Pnblisliers, 
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NATIONAL      TEACHERS*      ASSOCIATION. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  report  of  the  proceediDgs  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  prepared  by  a  friend.  The  meeting 
was  well'attended  and  interesting.  At  no  meeting,  save  that  at  Chi- 
cago, have  there  been  present  so  large  a  number  of  teachers.  And  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Chicago  meeting  was  too  large  to  be  effi- 
cient. The  vast  crowd  was  most  of  the  time  attending  to  something 
other  than  the  regular  business  of  the  Association.  At  Harrisburg  it 
was  quite  otherwise.  The  exercises  were  constantly  and  carefully 
listened  to.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  an  assembly  every  member  of 
which  seemed  so  much  interested.  Prof.  Greene  deserves  well  of  the 
friends  of  the  Association  for  having  so  successfully  adjusted  the  ma- 
chinery. We  shall  long  remember  the  Harrisburg  meeting  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  educational  gatherings  we  ever  attended. 

The  excursion  to  Gettysburg  was  a  highly  appropriate  deviation 
frotu  the  ordinary  routine  of  exercises.  We  pity  the  man  whose  edu- 
cational value  was  not  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inspiration  of  that 
glorious  battle-field.  Standing  on  the  graves  of  the  heroes  whose  valor 
turned  the  baleful  tide  of  rebel  invasion,  whose  victory  was  the 
heroic  beginning  of  the  triumphant  end, —  we  felt  more  than  ever  the 
nobleness  of  the  teacher's  calling,  charged  as  he  is  with  the  training 
up  of  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  the  heirs  of  this  noble  country, 
with  all  its  glorious  memories  and  achievements !    . 

Many  of  the  exercises  were  peculiarly  significant  and  impressive. 
The  Association  was  addressed  by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  free  Maryland,  both  of  whom  uttered  words  worthy  of  their  high 
positions.  Gov.  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  lesson  of  liberty.  He  understands  the  necessity  of  uni- 
yersal  education.  And  the  state  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  prosperity  and  greatness  in  a  system  of  free  schools. 
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The  Report  upon  Object  Teaching  will  be  a  valuable  document,  and 
is  to  be  distributed  largely  in  pamphlet  form. 

Of  Prof.  CrummeH's  speech  we  speak  elsewhere. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  at 
Gettysburg.  The  guides,  for  the  most  part,  were  excellent,  both  in 
knowledge  and  utterance.  As  a  whole,  the  crowd  of  teachers  was 
highly  favored  in  this  respect. 

The  good  people  of  Harrisburg  exhibited  the  most  agreeable  hospi- 
tality toward  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  feast  of  good 
things  at  the  State-Capitol  Hotel  on  Friday  evening  was  in  no  respect 
'bad  to  take'.  The  viands  were  delicious,  and  from  all  we  could 
gather,  both  from  experience  and  observation,  the  ladies  who  served 
them  out  to  us  were  more  attractive  than  the  tables  over  which  they 
presided.  When  the  meeting  occurs  again  at  Harrisburg  we  desire  to 
be  counted  in.  Perhaps  there  may  be  more  luscious  peaches,  sweeter 
cream,  and  more  agreeable  maids  and  matrons  elsewhere ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  those  of  Harrisburg  were  fully  up  to  our  standard,  and  we 
were  made  as  happy  as  it  is  in  our  nature  to  be,  and  that  is  much. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  19,  1866. 
The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  closed  in  this 
place  yesterday  evening,  after  a  term  of  three  days. 
On  the  15th,  the 

AMERICAN  NORMAL-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Held  its  eighth  sespion  in  the  Capitol, —  Richard  Edwards,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  After  revising  the  Constitution,  the  following  subjects  were  discussed  at 
some  length. 

"  What  is  a  Normal-School  course  of  study  ?  *' 

"What  domestic  arrangements  are  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  Normal 
Schools?" 

On  the  first  of  these  questions.  Professor  Sheldon,  of  Oswego;  Professor 
Phelps,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Professor  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  were  in  favor,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  of  making  the  course  strictly  professional ;  Professor  Edwards,  of  Illi- 
nois, thought  it  well  to  have  scholastic  instruction,  for  the  reason  that  at  present 
it  is  necessary,  and  under  any  circumstances  the  work  of  training  teachers  would 
be  more  thorough. 

During  the  evening,  the  Association  discussed  "The  importance  of  memorializ- 
ing Congress  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  in  each  State  in 
the  Union,  especially  in  the  South  ^\  This  question  was  discussed  by  Professor 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey ;  Professor  Camp,  of  Connecticut ;  Professor  Richards,  of 
Washington  City;  Professor  Thompson,  of  New  York;  Professor  Croikshank, 
of  New  York ;  and  Professor  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Professor 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  Chairman,  to  further  consider  this  subject  During  the 
evening  one  and  all  bad  an  opportunity  of  sitting  in  the  chair  in  which  John 
Hancock  sat  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  chair  was 
strong,  upright,  and  stands  the  test  of  age  like  the  men  of  its  time. 
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8CC0ND  DAT. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  the  National  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  Gourt- 
House, —  the  President,  Professor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  chair.  The  As- 
sociation received  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Curtin  of  this  state,  responded  to  by  the  President 

The  Governor  alluded  to  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  state's  being  invaded 
from  the  South  for  the  last  three  years  in  this  month.  This  was  the  fourth  tiivo- 
tion.  As  they  had  given  the  South  a  warm  reception,  they  would  receive  the 
North  with  equal  warmth,  and  much  more  gladly.  His  remarks  were  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 

Govenior  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  was  also  introduced,  and  spoke  a  few  eloquent 
words  in  allusion  to  the  universal  freedom  of  all  our  people,  and  that  the  last 
barrier  of  our  cordial  union  is  now  broken  down ;  and  he  bid  us  welcome  to  his 
state.  **  Now  give  us  free  schools  and  intelligent  teachers,  and  we  are  one  peo- 
ple."   His  words  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  President  then  read  his  annual  address,  which  was  an  able  paper.  He 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  things  since  the  war,  and  of  the  importance 
of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  order  to  insure  universal  education  in  our 
Republic.  This  part  of  the  address  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chairman,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  immediate 
action  of  Congress. 

Papers  were  then  read  on  "The  Power  of  the  Teacher*',  by  W.  N.  Barringer, 
of  New  York;  and  on  "Normal  Schools  and  their  Distinctive  Characteristics: 
they  should  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  state  at  public  expense  ",  by 
Prof.  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  The  latter  was  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  subject, 
and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  by  Prof.  BurroweR,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Prof.  Crosby,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  During  the  evening 
a  paper  was  read  on  "  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  classics",  by  Prof.  Hark- 
ness,  of  Providence,  R  I. ;  also,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  "  Commonplace  books  ". 

EXCURSION  TO  GBTTTSBUBO. 

The  Association  spent  the  whole  of  Thursday  visiting  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg. About  five  hundred,  mostly  teachers,  left  Harrisburg  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  rooming  on  a  special  train,  and  arrived  at  Gettysburg  at  eleven,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  After  a  gratuitous  dinner  by  the  good  people  of  Gettysburg,  we 
started  for  the  battle-ground  in  squads  of  about  fifty,  with  a  guide  for  each  squad. 

When  I  say  "  started  for  the  battle-ground  ",  I  mean  we  began  to  examine  the 
special  points  of  interest ;  for  the  whole  town  and  its  surroundings,  for  two  miles 
distant  every  way,  was  the  battle-ground.  Much  of  the  cannonading  on  both 
sides  was  done  over  the  town.  We  saw  many  houses  riddled  with  musket-balls. 
But  the  main  battle-field  is  south  of  the  town.  Some  of  us  were  rather  unfortun- 
ate in  guides,  for  they  knew  but  little  and  could  tell  less.  But  from  Cemetery 
Hill  we  were  soon  scaling  the  stone-walls  and  fences  along  the  line  of  fortifica- 
tions behind  which  our  •  boys  in  blue  '  fought  so  bravely.  I  often  thought,  as  we 
straggled  along  without  much  plan  or  purpose,  and  gaining  little  or  no  valuable 
information,  that  had  our  soldiers  been  so  badly  disciplined  the  field  would  have 
been  a  place  of  defeat  rather  than  victory. 

Very  soon  the  route  was  strewn  with  stragglers,  unable  to  keep  up,  looking 
rather  demoralized.  Before  two  hours  the  squads  were  broken  up,  the  exeunt  spots 
of  interest  and  special  information  were  despaired  of,  and  many  might  have  been 
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seen  retreating  rather  crestfallen  toward  Cemetery  Hill.  The  moral  of  our  first 
two-hours  effort  is,  if  you  wish  special  information  about  a  battle-field,  ^yoa 
should  not  forget  to  have  a  guide  to  tell  you  that  knows  the  facts,  and  then  never 
go  iu  large  crowds. 

About  four  O'clock  all  had  assembled  on  Cemetery  Hill,  near  the  comer-stone 
of  the  proposed  National  Monument.  Here  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  S.  S.  Qreene,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Bal- 
timore. We  were  welcomed  to  the  place  by  one  of  the  clergy  of  Gettysburg. 
Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton City  ;  Mr.  Henkle,  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Canada,  and  others.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  our  body  were  seventeen  states 
represented,  and  in  the  soldiers*  graves  around  us  rested  the  brave  dead  of  fifteen 
states  or  more.  The  occasion  was  one  of  thrilling  interest  Surrounded  bv 
beautiful,  even  sublime  scenery,  assembled  on  one  of  the  greatest  battle-fields  of 
modem  times,  educators  of  the  nation,  pledging  themselves  anew  to  more  earnest 
efforts  for  the  good  of  their  country,  hallowing  the  spot  where  the  nation  was 
born  anew,  invoking  the  God  of  Heaven  to  bless  our  coming  aud  inspire  us  with 
holy  zeal  from  above,  were  thoughts  that  filled  the  lover  of  his  country  with  new 
life  and  great  resolves,  and  made  all  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be  there  and  drink 
in  the  glorious  inspiration.  It  is  fit  that  this  place  should  be  made  the  Mecca  of 
America.  After  one  leaves  the  ground  and  begins  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  more 
and  more  grand.  £very  student  and  teacher  of  history  should  visit  and  study 
this  battle-field.  After  passing  appropriate  resolutions,  and  singing  'America*, 
the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  well-pleased  crowd  returned  to  this  city,  where  we 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

THIRD  DAY. 

On  Friday  the  Association  opened  its  session  at  an  early  hour  and  dispatched 
business  rather  rapidly.  Still,  much  that  was  on  the  programme  had  to  be 
omitted  for  want  of  time.  In  the  forenoon  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Ob- 
ject Teaching  as  pursued  at  Oswego  "  was  read  by  S.  S.  Greene,  of  R.  I.  This 
report  was  considered  of  so  much  practical  value  to  teachers  that  the  Association 
ordered  it  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution.  Immediately  after 
noon  Miss  Cooper,  of  Oswego,  gave  an  object  lesson.  She  brought  in  a  class  of 
little  ones  —  all  strangers  to  her  —  and  gave  them  a  lesson  of  ten  minutes'  length, 
using  an  apple  as  an  object.     The  exercise  was  a  success. 

The  distinguished  Lowell  Mason,  of  New  Jersey,  then  gave  us  an  object  lesson  in 
Music.  He  called  the  Association  his  class.  His  questions  and  remarks  were 
witty  and  well  timed. 

Papers  were  then  read  by  Prof.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Wickersham,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  close  of  Prof.  Wickersham's  reading,  the  subject  of  which  was 
'*  Education  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Union  ^,  it  was  announced 
that  Prof  Crummell,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  present. 

Prof.  Crummell  was  brought  forward  and  introduced,  and  to  my  astonishment 
he  was  as  black  as  the  ten  of  spades.  As  he  moved  toward  the  stand  there  were 
evident  signs  of  excitement  in  the  large  audience.  There  was  the  nigger  in  our 
midst !  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shy  around  him  because  he  is  black  ?  Refuse  him 
a  hearing  because  he  is  a  loioer  order  of  being.  Humanity  and  justice  triumphed ! 
Mr.  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts,  took  him  warmly  by  the  hand  aud  led  him  to  the 
President's  chair,  where  he  was  cordially  received  amid  bursts  of  applause  from 
the  audience.    He  spoke  as  follows : 
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THE  BLACK  PHOFISSOR'S  8PU0B. 

**I  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  gentlennen  of  this  Association,  for  the  honor  you 
hare  conferred  upon  me.  I  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  American  interest  In  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  College  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected in  that  country.  I  need  not  say,  sir,  how  deeply  interested  I  have  been 
in  the  two  reports  which  have  been  read  this  afternoon;  and  for  the  zeal  which 
has  been  manifested  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  in  your  Southern  States.  I  am  an 
American  negro ;  and  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  which  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  my  race  in  this  country.  A  citizen  of  that  infant  Republic  which 
has  been  planted  by  American  beneficence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  my  heart 
and  all  its  sympathies  still  linger  with  the  deepest  regards  upon  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  my  brethren  who  are  citizens  of  this  nation.  More  especially  am  I 
concerned  just  now  by  the  great  problem  which  comes  before  you  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  4,000,000  of  my  brethren  who  have  just  passed 
from  a  state  of  bondage  into  the  condition  of  freedmen.  The  black  population  of 
this  country  have  been  raised  by  a  noble  beneficence  from  a  state  of  degradation 
and  benightedness  to  one  of  manhood  and  citizenship.  The  state  upon  which 
they  have  entered  brings  upon  them  certain  duties  and  obligations  which  they 
will  be  expected  to  meet  and  fulfill.  But  in  order  to  do  this  they  must  be 
trained  and  educated  by  all  the  appliances  which  are  fitted  to  the  creation  of 
superior  men.  The  recommendations  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  report 
just  read  are  the  best  and  most  fitting.  Colored  men  are,  without  doubt,  the  best 
agents  for  this  end.  Teachers  raised  up  from  among  themselves  —  men  who 
know  their  minds — men  who  have  a  common  feeling  and  sympathy  with  them 
—  these  are  the  men  best  adapted  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to  lead  them.  And 
it  is  only  by  such  teaching  and  culture  that  the  black  race  in  this  country  will  be 
fitted  for  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  in  their  new  relations.  These 
people  are  to  be  made  good  citizens.  It  is  only  by  a  proper  system  of  education 
that  they  can  be  made  such  citizens.  The  race,  now  made  freedmen  among  you, 
owes  a  duty  to  this  country  —  a  duty  which  springs  from  the  great  privileges 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them.  Some,  perhaps,  would  prefer  to  use  the 
word  '  right'  in  stead  of  privileges,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  word  ;  but  I 
am  looking  at  the  matter  rather  in  the  light  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodness. 
As  a  consequence  of  receiving  such  a  large  gift  and  boon  as  freedom,  my  breth- 
ren owe  great  obligations  to  this  country,  which  can  only  be  met  by  becoming 
good,  virtuous,  valuable  citizens,  willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  good  and 
greatness  of  their  country.  For  this  is  their  home.  Here  they  are  to  live.  Here 
the  masses  will  likely  remain  for  ever.  For  no  reasonable  man  can  suppose  it 
possible  to  take  up  four  millions  of  men  as  you  would  take  up  a  tree  —  one  of 
your  old  oaks  or  an  old  elm,  stems,  roots,  stones,  and  earth  —  tear  it  up  from  the 
sod  and  transplant  it  in  Europe  or  Asia  The  black  race  in  this  country  are  to 
abide;  and  to  meet  the  obligations  which  will  forever  fall  upon  them  in  this  land, 
and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced, they  need  schools,  instruction,  letters,  and  training.  But  not  only  do 
the  black  race  in  this  country  owe  duties  to  this  country  ;  they  owe  a  great  duty 
to  Africa  likewise.  Their  fathers  were  brought  to  this  country  and  placed  in 
bondage ;  and  their  children,  in  subsequent  generations,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evils  they  have  enilured,  have  been  enabled  to  seise  upon  many  of  the  elements 
of  your  civilization.  Fourteen  thousand  of  my  brethren,  American  black  men, 
have  left  this  country  and  carried  with  them  American  law,  American  literature 
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and  letters,  American  ciTiUution,  American  Christianity,  and  reproduced  them 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  We  have  gone  oat  as  emigrants  from  this  Re- 
pablic  to  the  shores  of  heathen  Africa,  and  recreated  these  free  institutions  and  a 
nation  modeled  after  your  own. 

"  Sir,  I  might  stand  here  and  speak  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  distresses  and 
agonies,  bat  I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  those  adjustments  and  compensations 
which  have  been  graciously  evolved  out  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  which  have 
fitted  them  to  a  great  work  for  good,  not  only  here  in  this  country,  but  likewise 
in  Africa.  The  black  race  in  this  country,  as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  will 
have  to  think  of  Africa ;  will  have  to  contemplate  the  sad  condition  of  that  vast 
continent ;  will  have  to  consider  their  relation  to  the  people  of  Africa ;  must  per 
force  do  something  for  Africa.  And  thus  it  will  be  that,  while  you  are  educating 
my  brethren  for  their  duties  in  America,  you  will  be  benefiting  Africa.  The 
black  men  in  America  are  an  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  by 
whom  they  are  enabled  to  touch  two  continents  with  benignsnt  influences.  For  not 
only  through  them  will  they  be  shedding  intelligence  and  enlightenment  abroad 
through  ihiB  country,  but  they  will  also  in  this  manner  raise  up  a  class  of  men  as 
teachers  and  missionaries,  who  will  carry  the  gospel  and  letters  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers;  and  thus  the  American  people  will  be  enabled  to  enlighten  and 
vivify  with  the  influence  of  Christianity  the  vast  continent  of  Africa." 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks,  there  was  loud,  long  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

Professor  Crummell  is  just  from  Liberia,  where  he  has  been  as  Professor  of  Li- 
beria College  for  thirteen  years.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  will  return 
to  that  country  shortly. 

His  manner  is  easy  and  earnest,  and  his  address  very  pleasant  and  graceful. 
While  he  spoke  I  feli  thai  half  llu  great  problem  of  ourpreteni  diffieuUiet  ydth  thai 
race  wu  solved.  Educate  the  negro  and  he  will  make  a  good  citizen.  Our  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  such  men  is  in  less  danger  than  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
think  the  normal  condition  of  such  men  is  slavery.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
bearing  short  speeches  from  teschers  of  different  states,  giving  the  progress  of 
education  in  their  states.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  to  obliterate  state  lines,  and 
eall  themselves  citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  State-Capitol  Hotel,  where  the  citizens  of  Harris- 
burg  had  prepared  a  feast  of  good  things  for  us,  which  we  enjoyed  to  the  edifica- 
tion <of  the  inner  man.  We  had  speeches  from  Governor  Curtin,  Simou  Cameron, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  of  Harrisburg ;  we  had  songs  and  wit,  and  humor 
generally;  it  was  truly  a  '  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul*.  About  midnight 
we  closed,  wondering  when  we  should  have  another  so  good  time.  Such  oc- 
casions are  refreshing  and  inspiring,  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  teachers. 


The  officers  elected  by  the  two  bodies  whose  proceedings  are  given  in  the  fore- 
going sketch  are  as  follows: 

Nbrmal-Sehool  Atsociaiion. —  President,  Richard  Edwards,  of  Normal,  Illinois ; 
Secretary,  D.  6.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

NiaHomd  TwekfTif  jMociaHwL — President,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Millersviile, 
Pa. ;  Secretary,  Samuel  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Treasurer,  Samnel  P. 
Bates,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  together  with  twelve  Vice-Presidents  and  seventeen 
Counselors. 
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SCHOOL      EXAMINATIONS. 


No  SCHOOL  should  be  oommenoed  or  contiaued  without  an  ezpeot- 
ancy  of  a  public  examination.  In  looking  forward  to  such  an  exer- 
cise, to  be  conducted  as  it  should  be,  there  is  a  healthful  mental  stim- 
ulus given- to  pupils,  parents,  and  teacher. 

Do  not  try  to  make  an  examination  an  exhibition :  the  object  should 
not  be  to  'show  off'  in  some  particulars  of  a  branch  studied;  but  let 
the  scholars  understand,  during  their  studies,  that  at  a  certain  time 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  express  clearly  their  practical  ideas  of  the 
subject  studied.  Understand,  they  are  to  express  their  ideas  of  the 
subject,  not  merely  the  words  of  the  text-book. 

Let  them  feel  that  good  judges  will  not  expect  them  to  exhaust 
the  subject  with  but  short  preparation,  and  mistakes  may  occur;  but 
it  is  honorable  for  each  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

While  we  would  discard  an  effort  for  show  on  some  specially-stud- 
ied part,  we  would  equally  deprecate  a  disposition  to  entrap  or  confuse 
a  scholar  by  asking  foreign  or  unimportant  questions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  examination,  written  and  oral.  Both 
should  be  used.  In  life  we  are  expected  to  express  our  ideas  in-  con- 
versation; also,  at  times,  by  the  pen.  We  should  be  taught  how,  in 
school. 

In  public  examinations  the  methods  should  be  varied ;  as  the  oral 
method  may  be  more  interesting  to  spectators. 

Scholars  should  be  exercised  in  both  methods  during  term-time  in 
the  form  of  reviews.  When  the  oral  method  is  used,  perhaps  the 
most  impartial  way  of  conducting  it  is  to  previously  prepare  questions 
on  slips  of  paper  and  let  each  member  of  the  class  draw  from  them. 
But  care  should  be  taken  to  place  on  each  paper  such  questions  as 
would  examine  the  one  drawing  it,  on  different  parts  of  the  subject; 
for  one  may  be  well  versed  on  one  part  and  be  ignorant  of  the  rest ; 
another  may  not  call  to  mind  what  is  wanted  on  one  particular  part, 
yet  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

An  examination  requiring  written  answers  is  no  doubt  the  meet  im- 
partial and  best  for  a  large  class.  Ten  questions  answered  by  each 
member  of  the  class  in  this  way,  scholars  having  no  communication 
with  each  other,  will  as  effectually  examine  the  class  as  three  hund- 
red questions  by  the  oral  method.  The  method  of  conducting  a  writ- 
ten examination  may  be  as  follows :  Let  the  class  be  numbered  in  the 
absence  of  the  teacher  or  examining  committee,  and  the  number  and 
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name  of  each  candidate  placed  on  a  slip  of  paper  for  reference  after 
examination.  Ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  questions,  as  time  for  answers 
will  permit,  may  now  be  written  and  numbered  on  the  blackboard  ;  or 
the  same  may  have  been  written  on  paper,  and  one  handed  to  each 
member  of  the  class.  Each  scholar,  prepared  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  answers  each  question,  and  numbers  the  answer 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question ;  the  question  need 
not  be  written  by  the  scholar.  When  the  scholar  has  finished,  he 
places  his  number,  but  no  name,  upon  his  paper. 

The  papers  are  now  gathered  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
er or  committee,  who  are  to  examine  each  answer  and  number  it  ac- 
cording to  value,  marking  a  perfect  answer  10.  If  an  answer  is  not 
perfect,  but  shows  some  knowledge,  it  should  be  marked  for  what  it  is 
worth:  this  encourages  scholars  to  answer  as  far  as  they  can,  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  imperfect.  When  each  question  of  a  paper  is 
numbered,  the  sum  of  those  numbers,  where  there  are  ten  questions, 
will  be  the  percentage  of  answers.  If  fifteen  questions  are  used,  di- 
vide by  one  and  one-half;  if  twenty,  by  two  j  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  percentage.  Put  the  percentage  on  the  slip  containing  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  paper,  and  you  have  the  percentage  and 
name  together.  Record  in  a  book  for  reference.  Ten  Arithmetical 
problems  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  involve  nearly  all  the  principles 
of  the  book.  Ten  questions  in  Geography  may  be  so  asked  as  to  re- 
quire a  good  general  knowledge  to  be  able  to  answer ;  as,  one  may 
require  the  location  and  direction  of  the  mountain -ranges  of  the  earth } 
another,  the  river-systems;  another,  aknowledge  of  the  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  another  may  require  the 
different  forms  of  government,  etc.  Ten  questions  are  usually  suffi- 
cient in  any  branch,  if  well  chosen.  Of  course,  the  questions  should 
involve  only  what  has  been  studied.  j.  H.  K. 


TREES      AT      NORMAL,      ETC. 

Thb  planting  of  trees  on  our  prairies  is  a  matter  of  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  our  culture, — has  so  much  to  do  in  promoting  our  civiliza- 
tion,—  that  we  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  introducing  the 
following,  from  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  into  our  pages.  Mr. 
Pell  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  credit  for  his  efforts  in  beautifying  and 
improving  our  prairies.     We  know  of  no  one  better  entitled  to  the 
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enviable  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (may  it  be  long  before  his 
is  written),  who  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  designed  by  his  own 
genius :     "If  you  would  see  his  monument,  look  about  you". 

We  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  taste  displayed  in  the  eni- 
bellishmeot  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Normal  that  we  have  obtained 
some  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  trees  planted  there,  kinds, 
etc.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Esq.,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the 
present  beautiful  appearance  of  the  new  village.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
he  made  a  small  beginning  at  this  placC;  the  grounds  now  planted 
were  smooth  and  unbroken,  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  break  the  monoto- 
ny of  a  prairie  landscape,  or  the  force  of  the  tempestuous  winds 
that  sweep  across  this  naturally  defenseless  country.  Having  learned 
from  previous  experience  —  for  he  claims  to  have  been  a  tree-planter 
from  the  days  of  his  boyhood — -the  inestimable  value  of  trees  for  or- 
nament and  shelter,  as  Well  as  for  fruit,  he  determined  that,  so  far  as 
in  him  lay,  North-Bloomington  —  now  Normal — should  be  distin- 
guished not  merely  for  its  unrivaled  educational  facilities,  but  for 
its  thorough  and  systematic  attention  to  ornamental  tree-planting.  In 
doing  this  he  had  formidable  difficulties  to  contend  with,  chiefly  grow- 
ing out  of  financial  embarrassments  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
North-Bloomington  company,  from  whose  cooperation  in  carrying  on 
these  improvements  he  had  made  large  calculations.  Another  serious 
obstacle  to  such  improvements  existed,  for  several  years,  in  the  limited 
supply  of  ornamental  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which,  many  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Phoenix,  Colman,  and  the  deeply  lamented  whole-souled  Over- 
man, are  now  removed.  To  obviate  as  far  as  practicable  this  difficulty, 
and  to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  trees,  he  had  recourse  to  the  native 
forests,  from  whence  he  obtained  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 
planting  several  thousand  trees,  most  of  which,  however,  perished  by 
the  removal.  He  has  long  since  learned  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
plant  from  the  forests  any  thing  you  can  obtain  in  the  nurseries. 

In  the  year  1855,  he  commenced  by  planting  out  an  apple-orchard 
of  175  trees  and  a  few  other  ornamental  trees,  adjacent  to  his  resi- 
dence. Since  then,  from  year  to  year,  he  has  been  extending  his 
planting,  until  he  has  now,  exclusive  of  nursery  stock  and  such  plants 
as  rank  as  shrubbery,  on  the  Home  place,  embracing  about  15  acres, 
2,658  trees.  These  are  classified  as  follows  :  Various  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  441;  deciduous  ornamental  trees,  1,290;  evergreens,  embracing 
21  varieties,  922.  On  other  lots,  blocks,  and  out-lots  on  the  village 
plat,  he  has  planted  out  as  standard  ornamental  trees,  that  are  now 
growing  and  designed  to  remain  permanently  on  the  grounds,  9,447; 
of  which  8,720  are  deciduous,  and  727  evergreens.  Thus  it  will  be 
36 
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seen  that  the  total  number  planted  and  now  living  is  12,100.  This 
embraces  about  100  different  yarieties  of  trees,  though  the  kinds 
most  extensively  cultivated  are  the  maple  and  elm. 

Of  the  above,  nearly  one-half  have  been  planted  as  sidewalk  trees, 
in  double  rows,  the  exterior  row  extending  ten  feet  in  the  street,  pro- 
tected by  temporary  fencing,  and  the  interior  ones  located  on  the  lots 
from  three  to  eight  feet  from  the  street.  On  a  part  of  the  town  plat 
the  interior  rows  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of  evergreens. 

Beautiful  as  these  sidewalk  trees  even  now,  in  their  infancy,  ap- 
pear, we  have  but  a  faint  realization  of  the  magnificent  effect  pro- 
duced in  coming  years,  when  the  future  inhabitants  of  that  then 
superbly  beautiful  village  will  walk  for  miles,  continuously,  under  the 
cooling  and  grateful  shade  of  majestic  elms  and  wide-spreading  maples. 

Careful  examination  shows  that  the  number  of  miles  of  street,  esti- 
mating both  sides,  ornamented  with  sidewalk  trees,  planted  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  is  lOj^o-  0^  ^^^s  9j^^q  miles  are 
planted  with  double  rows,  one  on  each  side  uf  the  sidewalks,  and 
Ifoxi  ^^l^s  with  single  rows.  If  stretched  out  in  one  continuous 
row,  it  would  amount  to  a  small  fraction  over  20  miles,  or  more  than 
twice  the  distance  from  this  city  to  the  town  of  Hudson. 

A  few  of  those  trees  have  been  recently  planted,  but  the  majority 
are  large  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  future  beauty  of  the  village^ 
as  they  already  make  shade :  very  many  of  them  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  Although  the  village  is  new,  few  of  the  houses 
being  more  than  three  or  four  years  old,  the  place  has  an  air  of  finish 
that  we  will  venture  to  say  is  not  surpassed  by  any  new  town  in  the 
West.  There  is  little  of  that  sharp,  harsh  and  raw  appearance  so 
disagreeably  noticed  by  travelers  from  the  East  when  viewing  our 
newly-built  Western  villages. 

If  any  man  in  the  state,  nay,  in  the  Northwest,  has  discharged  with 
more  fidelity  his  duty  to  these  treeless,  tempest-riven  prairies  than  has 
Mr.  Fell,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  We  say 
this  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  of  what  has  here  been  accomplished,  but 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  out  who  have  excelled  in  this  most  laud- 
able branch  of  rural  economy.  To  this  end  only  do  we  challenge  in- 
vestigation, on  this  point. 

A  word  in  conclusion,  to  our  Bloomington  readers:  Much,  we  are 
aware^  has  been  done  to  ornament  our  streets  by  tree-planting,  and  for 
this  we  should  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  made  their  mark  on 
our  beautiful  city.  Living  as  we  do,  however,  in  such  close  proximi- 
ty to  a  point  where  so  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  most  attract- 
ive species  of  improvement,  and  where,  in  addition  thereto,  they  have 
educational  advantages  of  the  highest  order,  is  it  not  probable  that 
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many  of  our  beet  citizens  may  be  tempted  to  migrate  a  little  to  the 
North '/  Bioomington  has  a  population  of  10,000,  Normal  has  not  1,000 ; 
yet  we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are.  more  miles  of  street  im- 
provements, of  this  order,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  These 
two  items  —  educational  facilities,  and  the  tasteful  adornment  of  our 
homes  and  highways  —  have  much  to  do  in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
best  class  of  citizens;  and  our  people,  and  city  authorities,  will  do  well 
to  see  to  it  in  time,  that  we  are  not  too  far  distanced  in  these  regards 
by  our  young  but  ambitious  neighbor.  Facilities  for  securing  trees 
at  reasonable  rates  here  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  auy  other 
town  or  city  in  the  Northwest,  and  we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves  if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberal  use  of  them.  Let 
MB,  then,  plant  trees,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction,  and, 
our  word  for  it,  posterity  will  find  no  reason  to  complain  thereat  If 
DO  higher  motive  influences  us,  we  shall  see  that  the  money  value  of 
property  would  be  enhanced  by  attention  to  these  two  points  of  needed 
improvement. 


SEPTEMBER 


And  now,  with  Autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest-time  has  come.  WmTniK. 

"Beautiful  season!  —  at  once  pleasant  and  pensive.  A  few 
flowers  yet  remaiu,  but  they  drop  off  one  by  one.  The  aster  resists 
the  season's  advance.  The  cold,  splendid  dahlia  still  struggles  on, 
through  all  October,  despite  the  morning  frost.  The  swallows  sail 
around  and  around  in  the  air,  calling  to  each  other.  In  the  North, 
the  stork,  having  on  one  foot  gravely  planned  his  journey,  prepares  to 
desert  his  favorite  haunts.''  Thus  genially  discourses  Michelet  of  that 
sober  time  of  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing. 

Now  the  schools  are  every  where  opening.  The  teacher  sighs  that 
the  Summer  holidays  are  gone,  but  turns  with  cheerful  heart  to  the 
labors  before  him.  The  room  echoes  with  the  mingled  voices  of  mer- 
ry, expectant  childhood.  The  favorite  faces  of  old  pupils  are  greeted 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  new  scholars  are  approached  with 
kind  inquiries  about  their  studies  and  plans.  Seats  are  assigned,  or 
chosen  at  pleasure.  The  programme  of  recitations  is  read,  various 
improvements  announced,  lessons  are  assigned  as  soon  as  possible  to 
fix  wandering  eyes,  and,  through  patience  and  management;  in  a  few 
days  scholarly  order  will  prevail  in  your  little  Warsaw. 
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It  is  not  well  to  be  too  streoaous  in  the  ezerciee  of  discipline  at 
once,  especially  if  you  are  resuming  a  former  position.  It  is  often 
urged,  we  know,  that  a  firm  stand  at  the  outstart  will  save  much 
trouble  afterward.  Two  months  of  free,  unrestraiaed  movement  out- 
doors have  induced  a  sort  of  childish  thoughtlessness  which  can  not 
in  a  moment  assume  the  habit  of  obedience.  Temper  judgment,  there- 
fore,  with  mercy.  Let  the  blessed  memories  of  your  own  childhood 
pervade  the  administration  of  justice;  and  this  generous  sympathy  on 
your  part  will  duly  awaken  feeKngs  of  propriety  and  devotion  on 
theirs. 

The  fall  term  commonly  finds  the  teacher  renewed  in  body  and 
mind.  The  professional  tedium  of  a  year  has  been  thrown  off —  if 
jnot  at  Saratoga  or  Cape  May — in  the  more  healthful  influences  of 
home  ease  and  enjoyment  Once  again  at  the  post  of  duty,  there  is  an 
honest  desire  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past  and  attain  greater  excel- 
lence in  the  future.  Do  not  let  these  good  resolves  be  overclouded 
by  the  anxieties  of  the  advancing  session,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
.apostle,  ^'  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown  of 
life.''     . 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Pinds  us  further  than  to-day. 

SiBBUHQ.  W.  W.  D. 


A      TALK      WITH      MY       BOYS      ON      PERSEVERANCE. 


Master  John  wishes  to  know  if  we  may  not  have  another  talk  to- 
gether.    Yes,  boys,  if  jou  think  it  will  do  you  any  good. 

Well,  John,  what  shall  we  talk  about  ?  Leave  that  to  me  f  Very 
well.  Let  me  see,— -ah,  I  have  it.  Let  me  picture  a  little  scene  that 
pleased  me  very  much  this  morning. 

As  I  looked  out  of  my  chamber-window  quite  early,  I  saw  under 
a  large  rose-bush  a  beautiful  robin,  whose  wings,  all  sparkling  with 
dew-drops,  looked  as  fresh  as  the  bright  spring  grass. 

The  movements  of  the  robin  were  so  unusual  as  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion. I  soon  discovered  a  piece  of  cotton-string  hanging  from  the 
bush,  to  which  one  end  was  tightly  fastened.  !Now  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  robin  was  doing  ?  Trying  to  get  the  string  f  Yes,  he  was. 
He  first  seized  it  in  his  bill  and  began  to  fly  away ;  but  in  a  moment 
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th«  string  jerked  him  back.  Again  and  again  he  repeated  the  at- 
tempt, with  the  same  result.  Then  he  seized  the  string  again,  and 
having  walked  backward  as  far  as  he  could,  he  tugged  and  pulled, 
and  jerked  now  this  way,  now  that  way,  but  all  in  vain.  I  tell  you, 
boys,  I  began  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  that  robin.  I  at  once  respected 
bim.  I  awoke  my  boys  speedily  and  called  them  into  my  chamber  to 
see  this  wonderful  robin.  And  we  all  looked  and  looked  for  a  long 
time  to  see  the  beautiful  bird  fly  and  tug  and  pull,  and  try  one  way 
and  another  to  get  that  bit  of  string  off  the  rose-bush.  I  began  to 
fear  that  the  plucky  little  fellow  would  have  to  abandon  his  efforts  in 
despair ;  because,  you  see,  I  began  to  compare  him  with  some  of  my 
school-boys,  and  thought  that  they,  in  his  place,  would  have  given  it 
up  long  before.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  robin  worked  away,  and 
worked  away,  without  resting  a  moment,  until,  after  a  very  long  trial, 
he  made  one  mighty  effort,  and  away  he  flew  triumphantly  with  the 
string  in  his  bill.  In  a  minute  that  string  was  woven  into  his  nest, 
which,  if  found,  no  boy  in  this  school,  I  am  sure,  will  disturb. 

Boys,  how  do  you  like  my  picture  ?  First-rate,  1  'm  glad  you 
like  it  Can  't  we  get  some  good  lessons  from  it?  I  think  it  teaches 
an  excellent  lesson.     What  is  it,  John  ?    Perseverance.     Good ! 

That 's  just  the  lesson. 

Now,  boys,  that  robin  shall  be  schoolmaster  here  a  few  minutes. 

Right  here  on  my  table  stands  Master  Robin.  .0,  you  need  n't 
laugh.  Just  imagine  that  you  see  Master  Robin  right  here  making  a 
polite  bow  and  saying  '<  Good  morning,  young  gentlemen.''  As  you 
do  n't  understand  his  language,  I  will  act  as  interpreter.  <'  I  am  re- 
quested to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Perseverance.  I 
do  n't  know  much  about  what  you  study  here,  because  my  early  edu- 
cation was  neglected;  but  I  do  know,  my  friends,  that  to  do  any  thing 
well  you  must  persevere.  I  have  hard  work  to  make  my  nest  in  the 
flowery  spring.  You  saw  how  long  a  time  and  how  much  hard  work 
it  cost  me  this  morning  to  get  a  bit  of  string.  Now  just  think  how 
many  strings,  and  shreds,  and  straws,  I  have  to  pick  up  for  my  nest. 
Then  how  much  labor  it  takes  to  put  them  snugly  together  so  as 
to  hold  safely  my  pretty  blue  eggs  and,  by-and-by,  my  wee  little 
children.  It  needs  perseverance,  boys,  to  do  what  I  have  to  do;  and 
let  me  tell  you  that  poor  ignorant  robins  always  practice  what  I  am 
now  teaching.  You  have  your  hard  work  to  do,  I  suppose :  all  I  can 
say  to  you  is,  persevere,  boys;  persevere,  persevere.  Do  n't  steal 
my  eggs  nor  stone  my  nest.     Good-bye,  boys,  good-bye." 

There,  Master  Robin  has  flown  out  of  the  window.     You  do  n't  oft- 
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en  hear  a  bird  talk  like  that,  do  you  ?     He  made  a  sensible  little 
speech,  did  n't  he?     I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  profit  by  it. 

Master  George,  do  you  remember  that  you  got  discouraged  over 
your  grammar-lesson  yesterday,  and  said  you  could  n't  learn  it  ?  And 
when  I  told  you  that  you  must  recite  before  going  home,  you  soon 
learned  it. 

Master  Edward,  have  you  forgotten  that  tough  lesson  in  arithmetic 
which  you  were  certain  you  could  n't  master?  You  had  tried  it, and 
knew  it  was  too  much  for  you.  And  yet,  when  I  encouraged  you  and 
urged  you  to  persevere,  you  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  trying  until 
you  conquered. 

And  there  was  Master  —  I  won't  call  his  name, —  who  fairly  cried 
over  his  algebra  day  after  day.  He  was  certain  he  never  should  un- 
derstand it;  and  begged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  I  would  let  him 
give  it  up.  '^  No,"  I  said,  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
his  class,  simply  because  I  persuaded  him  to  persevere. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  boys  before  me  —  1  think  I  '11 
not  name  them  —  who  often  fail  in  their  lessons,  not  because  they 
lack  ability,  but  because  they  give  up  too  easily.  They  try  a  little 
and  get  discouraged,  and  then  try  no  more.  Ah,  my  boys,  if  you 
do  n't  learn  to  persevere  while  you  are  young,  you  never  will  succeed 
in  manhood.  Success  in  business,  of  whatever  kind,  requires  effort 
—  long,  patient  effort. 

High  position  as  a  professional  man  or  as  a  business  man  is  attained 
only  by  years  of  persevering  struggle.  Now,  boys,  if  you  get  into  the 
way  of  giving  up  at  trifling  difficulties,  or  even  at  serious  ones,  you 
never  will  achieve  success  in  life. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  men  who,  after 
many  years  of  seeming  failure,  have  finally,  in  spite  of  poverty  and 
ridicule,  accomplished  results  that  made  them  rich  and  famous^  and 
were  of  vast  benefit  to  the  world. 

But  it  is  time  to  stop  our  talk  and  go  to  work.  Do  n't  forget  the 
robin,  his  string,  and  his  lesson.  What  did  Master  Robin  teach  you? 
Perseverance.  Right.  Let  me  see  some  fine  specimens  of  persever- 
ance to-day.  Maaaachowtto  TeAchar. 


Capaoities  native  in  man,  as  also  his  foreign  resources,  are  al- 
moners dispatched  to  our  world.  Properly  appropriated,  they  will 
elevate  and  give  dignity  to  the  race.  Through  inactivity,  or  improp- 
er use,  intellectual  imbecility  and  moral  night  will  prove  its  inevita- 
ble doom. 
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MR.      LINCOLN»S      FAVORITE      POEM. 

B.  F.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  io  a  note  to  the  New-  York  Evening 
JPostf  says :  '^  I  haye  heeo  urged  by  several  frieDds  to  send  you  the 
inclosed  poem,  written  down  hy  myself  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  lips ;  and 
although  it  may  not  be  new  to  all  of  your  readers,  recent  events  give 
it  a  peculiar  interest.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  copy  was 
written  are  these:  I  was  with  the  President  alone  one  evening  in 
his  room,  during  the  time  I  was  painting  my  large  picture  at  the 
White  House,  last  year.  He  presently  threw  aside  his  pen  and  papers 
and  began  to  talk  to  me  of  Shakspeare.  He  sent  little '  Tad ',  his  son, 
to  the  library  to  bring  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  sever- 
al of  his  favorite  passages,  showing  genuine  appreciation  of  the  great 
poet.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said :  '  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a 
great  favorite  with  me  for  years,  which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a 
young  man  by  a  friend,  and  which  I  afterward  saw  and  cut  from  a 
newspaper  and  learned  by  heart.  I  would, '  he  continued,  '  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain.' Then,  half-closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  to  me  the  lines  which 
I  enclose  to  you.  Greatly  pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would 
like,  if  ever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  write  Ihem '  down  from  his 
lips.  He  said  he  would  some  time  try  to  give  them  to  me.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  temporary  studio 
of  Mr.  Swayne,  the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  While  he  was  sitting  for  the  bust,  I  was  sud- 
denly reminded  of  the  poem,  and  said  to  him  that  then  would  be  a 
good  time  to  dictate  it  to  me.  He  complied ;  and  sitting  on  some 
books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  wrote  the  lines  down, 
one  by  one,  from  his  lips." 

0,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 

0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  Bwift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  ligh  tiling,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passe th  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade^ 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 
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The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  lored  ; 
The  mother,  that  infantas  affection  who  proved ; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed, — • 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwelling  of  rest.  , 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn  ; 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap  ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep  ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower,  or  the  weed. 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen, 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  would  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would  cling : 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  can  not  unfold ; 
■    They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
Th«»y  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died,  ay !  they  died ;  we  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  't  is  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud:  — 
0  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

As  given  above,  the  seventh  verse  of  the  poem  is  omitted.     It  is  as 
follows : 
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The  skiiit  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  HeftyeOf 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unfbrgiven,- 
l^he  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust 

The  poem  was  written  by  Williati  Knox,  a  Scotchman  of  great 
promise,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  It  is  in  a  collection  enti- 
tied,  <The  Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  America',  edited  by  Bnfiis 
W.  Oriswold.  Knox  was  born  in  hnmble  life,  in  Roxbaryshire,  in 
1789,  and  died  in  1825.  E.I.  sefaooboMtar. 


SCHOOL      DISCIPLINE. 


[We  commend  the  followihg,  from  the  Report  of  Superintendent 
Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  to  the  attention  of  parents.  They  Will  find  it 
useful  to  heed  its  suggestions. —  Ed.  Teacher.] 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  has  suffered  from  the  indiscreet  efforts 
of  some  parents  to  obtain  redress  for  alleged  excessive  punishment  of 
their  children,  through  the  courts  of  justice.  Such  a  course  is  great- 
ly to  be  deprecated,  however  just  the  provocation,  as  entirely  unnerv- 
ing the  teachetis  from  exercising  the  severity  some  times  necessary  to 
subdue  the  wills  of  children  too  little  accustomed  to  restraint  at  home. 

Indeed,  little  fellows  not  ten  years  old  have  thought  to  keep  their 
teachers  at  bay  with  the  significant  threat  '^  You  dare  not  whip  me ; 
if  you  do,  father  will  prosecute  you." 

No  parent  with  an  enlightened  regard  for  the  good  of  his  oWn 
children,  and  of  the  public  schools,  will  consent,  however  he  may  feel 
himself  aggrieved  in  the  person  of  his  child,  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
our  teachers  in  this  way.  The  following  order,  passed  by  the  Board, 
covers  the  ground,  and  will  eommend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  all. 

*'  Inasmuch  as  two  of  our  teachers  have  been  involved  in  legal  pros- 
ecutions by  reason  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  their  pu- 
pils, we  deem  it  proper  to  give  our  teachers  some  rule  of  action  in  re- 
gard to  it.  ' 

''  And  first,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  good  order  must 
always  be  maintained  at  all  hazards  in  all  the  schools.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  urge  upou  the  teachers  the  use  of  all  their  tact,  kindness,  and 
firmness  \  appeals  to  the  nobler  nature  of  the  scholar,  and  a  generous 
trust  in  his  honor.  But  when  all  these  fail,  as  fail  they  some  times 
37 
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will^  one  of  two  coarees  muBt  be  resorted  to  —  expulsion^  or  corporal 
punishment  The  former  we  can  Dot  recommeDd,  as  school  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  cnltivation  of  good  maoDers  and  morals,  which 
such  scholars  especially  need.  Hence,  the  latter  becomes  a  necessity. 
And  we  here  distinctly  say  to  both  teachers  and  scholars,  that  we 
stand  by  and  defend  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment when  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  the  school,  cautioning  the  teachers  in  its  use  to  temper  it 
with  the  most  prudent  measures  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  al- 
low ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  promptly,  completely,  and  uncon- 
ditionally, subdue  the  pupil  under  discipline.  Furthermore,  we 
request  parents  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  course  of  any  of  our  teachers 
to  enter  complaint  to  the  'Board  of  Education',  rather  than  attempt 
to  seek  redress  before  a  legal  tribunal,  thus  breaking  down  the  authori- 
ty of  the  teacher  over  all  the  pupils,  and  directly  tending  to  destroy 
good  order  and  discipline  in  all  the  schools." 


POVERTY   NOT   SO   GREAT   A   CURSE. 


If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  that  a  young  man  should  be 
more  grateful  for  than  another,  it  is  the  poverty  which  necessitates 
his  starting  in  life  under  very  great  disadvantages.  Poverty  is  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  human  quality  in  existence.  A  triumph  over  it  is 
like  graduating  with  honor  from  West  Point.  It  demonstrates  stuff 
and  stamina.  It  is  a  certificate  of  labor  faithfully  performed.  A 
young  man  who  can  not  stand  this  test  is  not  good  for  any  thing.  He 
can  never  rise  above  a  drudge  or  a  pauper.  A  young  man  who  can 
not  feel  his  will  harden  as  the  yoke  of  poverty  presses  upon  him,  and 
his  pluck  rise  with  every  difficulty  that  poverty  throws  in  his  way^ 
may  as  well  retire  into  some  corner  and  hide  himself.  Poverty  saves 
thousands  more  than  it  ruins,  for  it  only  ruins  those  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly worth  saving,  while  it  saves  multitudes  of  those  whom  wealth 
would  have  ruined.  If  any  young  man  who  reads  this  letter  is  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  rich,  I  give  him  my  pity.  I  pity  you,  my  rich 
young  friend,  because  you  are  in  danger.  You  lack  one  great  stim- 
ulus to  effort  and  excellence,  which  your  poor  companion  possesses. 
You  will  be  very  apt,  if  you  have  a  soft  spot  in  your  head,  to  think 
yourself  above  him,  and  that  sort  of  thing  makes  you  mean,  and  in- 
jures you.     With  full  pockets  and  full  stomach,  and  good  linen  and 
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broadcloth  on  your  back,  yonr  beart  and  soul  plethoric,  in  the  race  of 
life  you  will  find  yourself  surpassed  by  all  the  poor  boys  around  you 
before  you  know  it. 

No,  my  hoy  !  if  you  are  poor,  thank  Ood,  and  take  courage,  for  He 
intends  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  something  of  yourself.  If  you 
bad  plenty  of  money,  ten  chances  to  one  it  would  spoil  you  for  all 
useful  purposes.  Do  you  lack  education  ?  Have  you  been  cut  short  in 
the  text-books  ?  Remember  that  education,  like  some  other  things, 
does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  things  a  man  possesses.  What  can 
you  do  ?  That  is  the  question  that  settles  the  business  for  you.  Do 
you  know  men,  and  how  to  deal  with  them  ?  Has  your  mind,  by  any 
means  whatever,  received  that  discipline  which  gives  to  its  action 
power  and  facility  ?  If  so,  then  you  are  more  a  man,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  educated,  than  the  fellow  who  graduates  from  college  with 
his  brains  full  of  stuff  that  he  can  not  apply  to  the  practical  business 
of  life  —  stuff,  the  acquisition  of  which  has  been  in  no  sense  a  disci- 
plinary process,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  There  are  few  men  in  this 
world  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  anc^  unmarried,  who  can  afford  to 
be  rich.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  great  finan- 
cial disasters  is  the  saving  of  a  large  crop  of  young  men. 

TnOTBT  TnoOMB. 


OBSTREPEROUS      TEACHERS. 


The  derelictions  of  some  of  the  19 ew- York  teachers  have  recently 
been  so  flagrant  as  to  attract  public  attention. 

1.  A  communication  from  a  school  officer,  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, stat^  that  a  teacher  in  Grammar  School  No.  29  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  before  his  class  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  that  at 
one  time  the  class  were  thus  for  three  weeks  deprived  of  his  services, 
and  that,  when  urged  to  resign,  the  teacher  utterly  refused  to  vacate 
his  position. 

2.  An  instructress  in  the  Olive-street  School  has  pleaded  guilty,  on 
the  finding  of  a  bill  of  indictment  for  a  felonious  assault  and  batteiy 
committed  on  the  person  of  another  woman. 

3.  Charges  have  been  preferred  against  a  school  trustee  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  —  an  affidavit  showing  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
defraud  the  wife  and  children  of  a  deceased  soldier,  by  retaining  the 
bounty  and  back  pay  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  collect. 

4.  An  instructress  in  Primary  School  No.  10  has  been  charged 
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with  cruelly  beating  a  little  boy ;  and  though  a  committee  exonerated 
her,  the  reeulting  resolutioD,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  remarks  made  pending  its  discussion,  are  very  strongly  condemna- 
tory. 

It  has  been  reasonably  urged  that  we  are  not  to  denounce  a  class 
because  individual  members  of  that  class  prove  unworthy  of  their  po- 
sition, and  that  the  teachers  of  New  York  are  not  accountable,  as  a 
body,  for  the  crimes  of  particular  members  of  their  profession.  Yet 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  totally  unfit  for  their  places,  either 
morally  or  intellectually.  Because  a  person  successfully  passes  exam- 
ination, and  receives  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  therefore  competent  to  lead  the  mind  of  youth. 
More  discrimination  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Political 
and  personal  influence  is  allowed  to  weigh  too  heavily  in  the  balance, 
and  is  apt  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  preference  to  moral  and 
intellectual  fitness.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  should 
be  so  high  as  to  debar  all  applicants  who  are  not  in  every  respect  com- 
petent Any  other  public  position  may  with  less  fatal  consequences 
be  filled  by  unworthy  officials.  Let  city  councils  wrangle  about  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets.  Let  Fourth-of-July  committees  change  the 
corporation  greenbacks  into  pyrotechnic  blue-lights  and  rockets.  But 
let  us  have  integrity  among  teachers,  and  order  in  the  schools. 

Parents,  it  is  truly  said,  do  not  appreciate  the  important  trust  which 
they  delegate  to  the  teacher,  and  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
the  school-room,  more  than  in  the  family-circle,  the  child  is  moulded 
into  the  future  man.  There  is  a  disposition  to  leave  this  important 
matter  entirely  with  the  teachers,  and  to  depend  on  them  for  the  full 
charge  of  education.  If  parents  would  make  it  a  point  to  pay  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  schools,  see  for  themselves  what  progress  their 
children  are  making,  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  capabilities  of 
teachers,  much  good  might  be  accomplished.  This  course  would  not 
only  satisfy  parents  regarding  the  condition  of  the  schools,  but  would 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  teachers,  cause  them  to  be 
more  mindful  of  their  duties,  and  stimulate  the  children  with  an  in- 
creased ardor  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  influence  thus 
brought  to  bear  would  tend  to  remove  incompetent  teachers,  for  no 
evil  can  long  withstand  the  assaults  of  public  opinion  when  rightly 
directed.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  assure  himself 
that  his  child  is  properly  instructed.  This  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  personal  observation.  Ameriean  Bdnaatloaal  Kontfaly. 
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'NOW    I    LAY    ME    DOWN    TO    SLEEP. 


In  the  quiet  nursery  chambers, 

Snowy  pillows  yet  unpressed, 
See  the  forms  of  little  children, 

Kneeling,  white-robed  for  ibeir  rest 
All  in  quiet  nursery  chambers, 

While  the  dusky  shadows  creep. 
Hear  the  voices  of  the  children, — 

*•  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.** 

In  the  meadow  and  the  mountain 

Calmly  shine  the  winter  stars. 
But  across  the  glittering  low  lands 

Slant  the  moonlight's  siWer  bars. 
In  the  silence  and  the  darkness, 

Darkness  growing  still  more  deep, 
Listen  to  the  little  children. 

Praying  God  their  souls  to  keep. 

**  If  we  die,"— so  pray  the  children, 

And  the  mother's  head  drops  low 
(One  from  out  her  fold  is  sleeping 

Deep  beneath  this  winter's  snow)  ; 
"Take  our  souls ;'' — and  past  the  casement 

Flits  a  gleam  of  crystal  light. 
Like  the  trailing  of  His  garments 

Walking  evermore  in  white. 

Little  souls,  that  stand  expect^t, 

Listening  at  the  gates  of  life, 
Hearing,  far  away,  the  murmur 

Of  the  tumult  and  the  strife ; 
We,  who  fight  beneath  those  banners, 

Meeting  ranks  of  foemen  there, 
Find  a  deeper,  broader  meaning 

In  ypur  simple  vesper  prayer. 

When  your  hands  shall  grasp  this  standard, 

Which  to-day  you  watch  from  far. 
When  your  deeds  shall  shape  the  conflict 

In  this  universal  war, 
Pray  to  Him,  the  God  of  battles, 

Whose  strong  eye  can  never  sleep, 
In  the  warring  of  temptation, 

Firm  and  true  your  souls  to  keep. 

When  the  combat  ends,  and  slowly 
Clears  the  smoke  from  out  the  skies, 
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When,  far  down  tlie  purple  diBtance, 

All  the  noise  of  battle  dies, 
When  the  last  night's  solemn  shadows 

Settle  down  on  joa  and  me, 
May  the  Love  that  never  faileth 

Take  our  souls  eternallj.  Springfleld  Repoblican. 


True  Eloquence. —  JNo  countrj  in  the  world  ofifers  such  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  eloquent,  impressive  speech  as  ours.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  audience  you  may  gather,  but  such  as  grows  out  of  your 
physical  ability  to  reach  them.  As  far  as  you  can  make  your  voice 
heard,  there  will  be  people  to  hear  you.  But  this  on  certain  condi- 
tions. You  must  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing  3  something 
which  the  world  needs  to  hear ;  something  fresh,  earnest,  vigorous ; 
something  which  is  the  product  of  your  own  mind,  the  result  of  your 
own  observation,  the  inference  of  your  own  reason,  the  impulse  of 
your  own  heart,  and  not  the  mechanical  repetition  of  stale  and  weaiy 
platitudes.  I  never  saw  a  large  crowd  collected  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  a  barrel-organ.  There  is  an  instinct  in  the  masses,  however  uncul- 
tivated, by  which  they  distinguish  real  from  factitious  eloquence. 
You  must  believe  in  what  you  say  if  you  would  make  others  believe 
in  it.  You  must  show  that  you  believe  in  it;  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
you  must  not  measure  your  words  by  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  be- 
lief of  those  whom  you  address,  but  let  your  own  honest  conviction 
enspire  your  words,  and  not  measure  them  at  all.  There  is  a  kind  of 
forcible  feebleness  which  expends  itself  in  monotonous  mystification 
that  some  call  eloquence ;  but  it  never  strikes  any  where,  never  rends 
the  granite;  it  is  only  the  thunder  without  the  lightning.  If  impas- 
sioned feeling  naturally  and  of  necessity  breaks  through  the  ordinary 
limits  of  decorum,  the  multitude  will  respond  and  all  hearts  heave 
and  throb  in  unison ;  but  the  affectation  of  feeling  is  simply  disgust- 
ing. The  most  profound  and  deepest  emotions,  however,  do  not  ex- 
press themselves  in  this  way ;  an  ordinary  tempest  lashes  the  waves 
and  sends  them  foaming  and  fretting  into  the  air,  but  the  hot,  awful 
simoom,  when  it  touches  the  ocean,  presses  so  hard  upon  the  waters 
that  all  seems  like  a  deadly  calm. 
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Solution. — 15.  "  The  area  of  a  plane  triangle  is  60  acres  and  70J 
perches ',  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertical  angle  divides  that  angle 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4;  and  the  hase  into  two  segments  differing  hy  125 
perches.     Required^  the  sides  of  the  triangle.'' 

Let  ABC  represent  the  triangle.       Let 
AD=a',  angle  BADr=3t,  and  angle  CAD 
=4^.      60  acres  and  70J  perches=9760J 
perches.     By  Trigonometry,  we  have  BD 
=a:tan3t,  and  CI)==a:tan4f.     Therefore, 
hy  the  problem,  a:*(tan  4t+tan3t)=19341 
1],  and  a;(tan4^  —  tan 3^)  =  125... [2].     Eliminating  x  between 
and  [2],  we  obtain  15625(tan4^-ftan3t)=19341(tan4t— tan34>)' 
^„     „  „       3tan* — tan*A     3v  —  v'    * 

... [3].    Now  tan  3^p^   1— 3t^«"j~=l3r3p>  ^J  putting  y  =  tan  <>  > 

_        ^  4tan4> — 4tan**  4v — 4y'  «  ,     .      .       .     ^«-. 

and  tan4^=.^_^^^^,^^^^,^  =  1^6f+y''      Substituting  in  [3], 

we  finally  obtain  15625(7i/— 35y'+21i/»— yO(l— 9y'+19y*— 3y«)= 
19341(y  +  3y"  +  3y*  +  y0'>  or,  reducing,  19341y"  —  46875^^" + 
116046y"  +  1281250y"  +  290115y*  —  8015625y«  +  386820y'  — 
13687500y«  +  290115y»—  7328125y*  +  116046y*  +  1531250y'  + 
19341y  =  109375... [4].  Whence  y=i,=tant.  .-.  tan34>=y,  and 
tan4t=V*  Substituting  in  [2],  we  get  a;=63,=AD.  .-.  a;tan3t= 
91,=BD;  91+125=216,  =  CD,  and  216+91= 307, =BC. 

AB=|/XD^+Bb'=|/63'+91'=l/l2250=35v/l0=110.6797+ ; 

AC=v/ad'*+cd^=V^63^+216^=i/5()625=225. 

FrtmkUn,  VeMmgo  Cb.,  Pa.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Problems. — 16.  A  man  lets  out  2000  sheep  to  double  oncie  in  4 
years;  but,  by  mutual  consent,  takes  them  back  again  in  3  years. 
How  many  sheep  should  he  receive  ?  SIGMA 

17.  Three  graziers.  A,  B,  and  C,  rented  a  pasture  for  7  weeks,  for 
a  certain  sum  per  week,  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  At 
first,  A  put  in  15  sheep,  B  put  in  14  cows,  and  C  put  in  12  oxen, 
when  A  finds  that  he  must  pay  $20  per  week.  At  the  end  of  8  weeks, 
A  put  in  10  cows,  B  put  in  6  oxen,  and  C  put  in  13  sheep,  when  B 
finds  that  he  must  pay  926.40  per  week.  On  the  expiration  of  5  weeks, 
A  put  in  4  oxen,  B  put  in  25  sheep,  and  C  put  in  18  cows,  when  C 
finds  that  he  must  pay  $32  per  week.  Required,  the  sum  each  must 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  7  weeks.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 
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The  Negro's  Speech. — To  the  suggestion  that  the  negro  is  incapable  of  cult- 
ure there  was  an  answer  at  the  Harrisburg  meeting,  bj  way  of  an  address  from  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  UniTersity,  England.  This  gentleman  is  a  professor  in 
the  Liberia  College,  West-Afriea,  and  was  bom  in  the  United  States,-^  as  we 
suppose,  in  a  state  of  slavery.  As  to  the  speech,  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves,  for  it  is  printed  in  the  Teacher  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
As  to  the  degree  of  nigritude  belonging  to  the  man,  all  who  were  present  will  re- 
member that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  it  Increased.  We  are  not  sure  that 
ehareoal  would  make  a  white  mark  on  him,  but  we  should  as  soon  try  an  experi- 
ment with  that  view  upon  him  as  upon  any  one  we  remember  of  having  lately 
seen.    It  certainly  was  not  the  white  blood  that  spoke  in  his  case. 

And  those  who  beard  the  speech  and  saw  the  professor  will  also  bear  testimony 
to  the  gentlemanly,  dignified  and  modest  bearing  that  marked  him.  The  speech 
was  extemporaneous, —  there  had  been  no  time  for  preparation, —  and  it  was  de- 
livered with  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  fluency  and  a  modesty  that  would  harve  done  cred- 
it to  any  man  on  that  floor.  Words  seemed  to  full  from  his  lips  with  a  force  and 
an  elegance  that  we  rarely  see  attained. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Here  Is  the  cat  fairly  out  of  the  bag.  A  negro,  as 
black  as  they  ever  make  them, —  one  of  the  very  beings  that  *have  no  rights  that 
a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect', — stands  up,  at  a  moment's  warning,  before  a 
vast  audience,  in  the  capital  of  conservative  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  a  provoking 
perversity,  shows  himself  capable  of  tbe  highest  culture  !  Shade  of  Roger  B.  Ta- 
ney I  where  wert  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  by  some  ghostly  power  prevent  the  en- 
acting of  so  pernicious  a  libel  upon  the  *  conservative'  gospel !  And  to  think  of 
the  assurance  of  the  negro ! — not  for  appearing  before  the  audience :  he  was  in- 
vited to  come  before  the  meeting,  and,  according  to  the  *  conservative*  gospel, 
the  negro  never  declines  any  honor  offered  him.  But  what  we  denounce  him  fOr 
is  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  come  forward  and  show  himself  a  man  i  This  is 
what  excites  our  ire.  Why  did  not  the  image  in  ebony  swagger,  misuse  tbe 
King's  English,  or  otherwise  make  himself  ridiculous,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  ? 
This  is  the  unpardonable  offense. 

And  we  fear  that  the  African  will  keep  right  on  doing  this  same  thing.  The 
A-B-Cs  are  flourishing  in  Dixie  at  a  rate  calculated  to  strike  horror  into  the  heart 
of  every  lover  of  the  '  Union  as  it  was'.  The  Spelling-book  comes  after  and  con- 
tinues the  mischief  And  we  understand  from  Gen.  Howard  that  the  end  is  not 
yet  reached,-^  that  Arithmetic,  Latin,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  are  likely  to  be  successively  mastered.  And 
what  shall  the  country  come  to  when  all  the  mysteries  of  our  glorious  politics  be- 
come exposed  to  every  swarthy  chattel  in  Secesua  ? 

Tes,  this  is  the  crime  of  the  negro,  that  he  actually  does  it, —  masters  the  diffi- 
culties, overcomes  the  obstacles  to  culture,  becomes  a  man — cultivated,  refined, 
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modest,  and  gentlemanly.  If  he  would  only  make  a  miserable  failure  of  it;  if  lie 
would  only  in  some  way  demonstrate  his  Incapacity ;  if  be  could  only  be  oom^ 
pared,  to  bis  own  disadvantage,  with  the  Hon.  Fernando  Fuel  in  respect  to  hon^ 
esty,  uprightness,  and  a  true  gentlemanly  deportment ;  if  he  would  only  shOiT 
himself  to  be  more  of  a  rowdy  than  Patrick  O'Rourke ;  if  he  would  only  exhibit  a 
greater  fondness  for  whisky  than  the  Hon.  gentleman  from  Buncombe  ; — it  would 
be  all  right:  in  this  way  we  should  soon  be  rid  of  him  and  his  claims.  But  th« 
impudent  creature  does  no  such  thing :  in  stead  of  that,  he  is  industrious,  and 
learns  the  alphabet,  and  appropriates  the  virtues  to  his  own  use  I  O  tamparat 
O  mores  !    Surely  something  is  marching  on  t 

Harvard  GoLLsaK. —  Mr.  Editor:  Having  just  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  exercises  of  Commencement  week  at  Harvard  College,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  past  and  present  of  this  institution  might  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  September  8,  1636,  sixteen  years  after  the  settle* 
ment  of  Plymouth  and  six  after  that  of  Boston,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  province  in  the  following  words :  **  The  Court  agree  to  give  four  hundred 
pounds  towards  a  school  or  college,  whereof  two  hundred  pounds  shall  be  paid 
the  next  year  and  two  hundred  pounds  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  nexl 
Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  building."  The  next  year  the  General  Court^ 
through  a  committee  of"  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Colony  "y  eaused 
a  building  to  be  erected  at  Newton,  soon  after  called  Cambridge. 

In  1688  John  Harvard,  "a  dissenting  clergyman  of  England,  resident  at 
Charlestown  ",  dying,  left  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  immediate 
'  use  of  the  college,  and  also  bequeathed  his  entire  library,  containing  orer  three 
hundred  volun>es  ^^  a  remarkable  number  for  a  private  library  in  those  days, — as  the 
foundation  of  the  college  library.  By  the  munificence  of  Harvard  the  sympathies 
of  the  colonists  were  arousedj  and  the  infant  college,  now  called  Harvard  College, 
received  liberally  of  rich  and  poor  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  One  man 
gave  a  number  of  sheep,  another  a  pewter  flagon  worth  ten  sbillingSy  others  a 
fruit-dish,  a  sugar-spoou,  a  silver-tipt  jug,  one  great  salt,  and  one  small  trencher 
salt,  etc. 

The  college  was  first  under  the  charge  of  Nathaniel  Eaton ;  but  he  having  been 
in  1639  "accused  of  ill-treating  the  students,  of  giving  them  bad  and  scanty  diet, 
and  exercising  inhuman  severities  towards  them  ;  but  particularly  of  beating  hig 
usher,  Nathaniel  Briscoe,  and  that  in  a  most  barbarous  manner ",  was  fined,  dis- 
missed from  the  college,  and  excommunicated  from  the  church  in  Cambridge.  Aft^ 
er  this  he  went  to  Virginia.  Mr.  Eaton  bad  been  called  Master,  and  the  instil 
tution  under  his  charge  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  college.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  received  the  title  of  President,  and  under  his  wise  and  able 
government  (for  the  histoiians  of  the  college  speaks  of  Mr.  Dunster  as  a  superior 
man,  both  in  education  and  natural  endowments)  the  college  at  once  took  a  high 
stand  in  the  colony,  and  ere  long  won  a  favorable  reputation  in  England. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  graduated  in  1642,  receiving 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Now,  each  year,  about  two  hundred  ^nd  fifty 

are  graduated  from  all  departments  of  the  institution,  which  has  become  a  Uuiver- 

dty  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     The  last  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  819 
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students.  The  libraries  or  the  tJmyersity  contain  163,500  books  and  about  half 
as  many  pamphlets.  The  property  of  the  college,  aside  from  college  buildingSy 
libraries,  museums,  and  the  grounds  about  them,  stands  on  the  treasurer's  books 
for  1863-^4  as  $1,772,076.2».  Annually  more  than  $16,000  are  given  by  the 
college  in  the  form  of  sdiolarships,  prizes,  and  gratuities,  to  meritorious  students ; 
80  that  a  young  man  finds  the  college  an  Ahna  Mater  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  thert^  is  no  other  college  in  the 
country,  worthy  the  name,  where  young  men  of  good  abilities  and  earnest  pur- 
poses can  pursue  a  college  course  upon  so  small  private  resources.  The  forty 
scholarships  vary  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars,  there  being  twenty  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  of  three  hundred. 

The  charter  of  1642  grants  to  the  government  of  the  college  power  "  to  make 
and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes,  and  constitutions,  bs  they  sliall  see  necessa- 
ry for  the  instituting,  guiding  and  furthering  of  the  said  college,  and  the  several 
members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety,  morality,  and  learning.  The  motto  on 
the  first  college  seal  is  Veritas.  They  who  have  had  charge  of  the  institution  have 
4eemed  that  they  would  best  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  motto  and  charter  by  keep- 
ing the  college  as  far  as  possible  from  sectarian  influences,  and  securing  for  the  stu- 
dents instructors  of  the  highest  attainments  and  morality.  How  well  they  arc  suc- 
ceeding in  this  purpose  the  names  of  Thomas  Hill,  A.  P.  Peabody,  Emory  Wash- 
bum,  Louis  Agassiz,  Benjamin  Pierce,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Asa  Gray,  James  Russell  Lo- 
well, and  many  other  names  found  on  the  present  list  of  instructors,  amply  testify. 

An  old  writer  speaking  of  the  founders  of  New  England  says:  "  Their  love  of 
learning  was  not  natural  curiosity,  or  inquisitive  appetite ;  not  fur  entertainment 
and  delight;  not  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  not  for  victory  of  wit;  not  for 
lucre  ;  not  as  a  couch,  for  rest ;  not  as  a  terrace,  for  prospect;  not  as  a  tower, 
for  pride;  not  as  a  fort,  for  command;  not  as  a  shop,  for  profit;  but  to  give  a 
true  account  of  the  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  and  to  erect  a 
rich  storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  Who- 
ever will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  roll  of  Harvard  students  for  the  past,  or 
listened  to  the  exercises  of  Commencement  day,  and  of  the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  So- 
ciety, *thc  college  literary  Legion  of  Honor',  on  the  next  day,  can  hardly  feel 
that  our  oldest  University  fails  to  do  her  part  toward  accomplishing  these  high 
purposes  of  the  fathers. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  one  student  was  dismissed  from  the  college  on 
account  of  openly-expressed  tory  principles;  but  among  her  graduates  were  found 
all  the  men  who  took  an  advanced  position  in  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  that  state,  with  John  Hancock  at  their 
head.  During  the  war  just  terminated  her  students  have  held  no  inferior  place. 
From  the  literary  department  (the  only  department  for  which  complete  statistics 
have  been  made  out)  528  have  been  in  war ;  almost  one-fourth  of  the  living  mem- 
bers of  this  department,  a  larger  number,  probably,  than  from  any  other  similar 
class  of  men  in  civil  pursuits,  if  it  be  taken  into  account  how  many  of  them  were 
not  of  military  age.  Among  this  number  are  found  eight  major-generals  and  one 
rear-admiral,  and  many  other  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  of  high  rank ;  while 
not  a  few  have  borne  the  musket,  or  manned  the  gun.  Of  this  628,  ninety-three 
have  fallen  in  battle,  or  from  wounds  or  sickness.  On  Friday  of  Commencement 
week  was  the  commemoration  in  honor  of  these  heroes  living  and  dead.     An  ora- 
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tion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  and  two  thousand  guests  and 
graduates  of  the  college,  soldiers  and  others,  with  their  friends,  were  entertained 
at  the  dinner  which  followed.  Among  the  guests  was  Gen.  Meade,  upon  whom 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  has  just  been  conferred  by  the  college,  who  was  received 
with  much  applause.  The  after-dinner  speeches  were  enlivened  by  poems  by 
Holmes  and  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  It  is  proposed  to  erect,  as  a 
committee  of  fifty  already  appointed  may  decide,  either  a  monument  or  an  alumni 
hall,  as  a  memorial  of  the  dead  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 

That  this  institution,  which  has  been  so  identified  from  the  earliest  times  with 
the  true  spirit  of  country,  may  long  continue  to  be  the  nursery  of  '  piety,  morali' 
ty,  and  learning',  and,  ad  a  constituent  part  of  each  of  these,  of  patriotism,  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  true  friend  of  education.  l. 

Indiana  State  Normal  Institute. —  This  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  a  four-weeks  session 
at  Knightstown,  beginning  July  11th.  The  expenses  werelorne  by  charging  the 
members  a  small  tuition-fee.  Something  more  than  100  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  attended,  and  a  more  earnest  and  attentive  body  of  educators  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  meet. 

The  session  continued  from  six  to  seven  hours  each  day,  besides  an  hour  be- 
fore and  after  session  devoted  to  drill  in  Gymnastics.  A  Primary  Model  School, 
made  up  of  children  from  the  town  and  taught  by  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Primary  Schools,  held  daily  sessions  three  hours  long.  Public  lectures  were 
given  about  three  evenings  each  week  in  a  large  and  fine  hall,  which  was  filled 
on  almost  every  occasion. 

Several  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  Indiana  took  part  in  the  instruction, 
aided  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  from  Cincinnati,  and  by  Prof.  Hewett  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was  present 
one  day  and  evening'.  He  interested  the  Institute  very  much  by  giving  some  ac- 
count of  his  personal  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  and  else- 
where. Few  men  have  labored  longer  or  more  devotedly  than  he,  or  for  a  less 
reward  so  far  as  material  compensation  is  concerned.  A  large  number  of  his 
publications  for  teachers  were  sold  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  after  he  left, 
thus  furnishing  them  valuable  professional  reading,  which  can  be  obtained — much 
of  it  at  least  —  from  no  other  source. 

The  Gymnastic  exercises  were  under  the  drill  of  Prof.  Graeser  of  Cincinnati ; 
and  we  must  say  that  we  have  never  seen  a  better  system  of  Gymnastics,  nor  a 
more  enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher  of  the  subject.  He  uses  light  apparatus 
—  wooden  dumb-bells,  rings  and  wands, —  and  his  exercises  tend  chiefly  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  back.  He  is  the  regular  teacher  of  this 
subject  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

Institutes,  or  Normal  Schools,  continuing  from  two  to  six  weeks,  are  very  com* 
mon  in  this  state  and  in  Ohio ;  but  the  one  at  Knightstown  is  the  first  that  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  in  more  than  the  teachers  of  a  single  county,  we  believe. 
In  the  absence  of  regular  Normal  Schools,  they  are  doing  much  to  benefit  teachers 
and  raise  the  teachers'  profession.  And  it  speaks  very  much  for  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  that,  with  their  public-school  system  in  its  present  imperfect  state,— 
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with  no  proyision  by  the  state  for  a  Normal  School, —  with  the  present  low  stand- 
ard of  teachers'  wages, —  they  are  willing  to  give  four  or  six  weeks  of  vacation , 
and  to  pay  their  own  board,  traveling  expenses,  and  tuition-fees,  for  the  sake  of 
professional  improvement.  All  honor  to  them ;  we  know  they  are  a  noble  band ; 
let  them  still  hold  on  with  their  present  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  and  success 
will  follow, —  there  must  be  a  brighter  day  before  them, — a  day  of  promise  for 
their  own  profession  and  for  the  youth  of  the  Hoosier  State.  e.  c  h. 

SuPERiNTBNDENT  Henkle,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  town,  with  the  examination  averages,  attendance,  etc., 
of  each  one  for  the  year.  He  counts  up  785  names  in  all.  This  is  the  first  at- 
tempt we  have  seen  made  to  expose  in  print  so  many  names  with  their  averages, 
etc.  The  effect  must  be  good  in  stimulating  the  pupils  to  a  proper  degree  of  ex- 
erUon,  and  the  report  sliows  Prof.  Henkle  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and  industry. 

Pkbsonal  Items  — Our  old  friend  D.  B.  Hagar  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  State  Normal  at  Salem,  Mass.  We  heartily  welcome  him  into  the  Normal 
ranks,  and  consider  his  accession  an  important  and  valuable  one.  Of  Mr.  Hagar's 
reputation  as  a  teacher  it  is  needless  to  speak.  As  Principal  of  tlie  High  School 
at  West-Boxbury,  Mass.,  he  has  won  an  enviable  fame,  which  has  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  his  own  neighborhood  or  state.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
nation,  and  very  favorably  known ;  and  if  any  one  desires  to  see  whether  he 
knows  how  to  manage  young  people  or  not,  let  such  a  one  read  the  robin  exercise 
<»n  perseverance  in  the  present  number  of  the  Teacherj  and  headed  '  Talks  with 
mjBoys*.  > 

Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  Mr.  Hagar's  predecessor  at  Salem,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion after  a  highly  successful  labor  of  eight  years.  He  has  done  for  the  school  a 
noble  work,  having  greatly  enlarged  the  library,  cabinet,  etc.,  and  procured  an 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  building.  We  understand  he  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  freedmen.  Prof  C.  is  well  known  as  a 
profound  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  Greek  Grammar,  etc. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  a  small  pamphlet  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Boston,  is  a  reprint  of  a  remarkable  story,  published  originally  in  the  Ailantic 
Monthly.  It  traces  the  career  of  a  man  who,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  fool-hardy  madness,  abjured  and  cursed  his  country,  and  wished  he 
might  never  hear  of  it  again.  He  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  have  his 
wish,  and  the  narrative  shows  how  terrible  a  punishment  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence involved.  It  is  a  good  story  to  read  in  these  days  of  ours,  when  so  many 
men  wearing  the  national  uniform  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  so  much  more  hein- 
ous than  that  of  poor  Philip  Nolan. 

Our  Adfxrtising  Pages. — In  this  and  the  last  preceding  numbers  of  the  Tea^ 
er  our  readers  will  find  a  large  number  of  new  advertising  pages,  together  with 
a  good  supply  of  those  that  had  previously  been  laid  before  them.  To  all  these, 
old  as  well  as  new,  we  invite  their  attention.  The  most  enterprising  business 
men  generally  understand  and  appreciate  most  fully  the  benefits  of  advertising; 
and  purchasers,  on  the  other  hand,  well  know  and  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  men  of  enterprise  and  bnsiness  capacity. 
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LOCAL     INTELLIOElfCE. 

Gauesbuio. — We  hare  received  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Gales- 
barg.  It  shows  that  in  seyeral  particulars  the  schools  of  that  city  and  the  cause 
of  education  are  making  progress.  A  new  school-house  is  building,  which  is  spolc* 
en  of  as  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  the  town. 

We  observe  an  excellent  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  concerning  corporal 
punishment  We  have  many  proofs  of  various  kinds  to  the  effect  that  the  race 
of  fools  has  not  become  extinct ;  but  of  all  the  actual  demonstrations  of  this  fact, 
the  course  of  some  parents  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  children  in  school 
seems  to  .us  the  most  unequivocal.  When  will  parents  learn  that  whenever  they 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  their  children  at  school  they  are  sowing  the  seeds 
of  future  trouble  to  themselves, —  trouble,  too,  of  the  saddest  and  most  heart- 
rending character  ? 

School  Dbpabtment  ov  N.  W.  Sanitart  Fair. —  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  contributions  of  the  schools  of  different  sections  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  re- 
cently held  in  this  city : 

Chicago  High  School $880  00 

Dearborn  School,  Chicago 201  74 

Jones                "        "         296  16 

Scammon         "        *•         184  48 

Kinzie               "        "         245  66 

Franklin            "        "         627  02 

Washington      "        "         168  12 

Moseley             "        "         429  24 

Brown                "        "         466  80 

Foster               "        "         425  06 

Ogden               "        "         340  51 

Newberry         "        "         99  72 

No.  12               "        "         186  71 

Skinner            "        "         669  66 

Haven               "        "         692  90 

South-Chicago "         "         68  67 

Bridgeport        "        "         142  47 

Colored             "        "         88  88 

Miscellaneous 16  00 

Total  from  Chicago $5,448  24 

Contributions  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq,, 
from  sources  outside  of  the  city  were  as  follows: 

From  Iowa ' $2,989  18 

"     lUinois 2,868  62 

»*    Indiana 196  98 

"    Wisconsin 294  97 

Miscellaneous 818  69 

Total $6,657  84 

The  sum  of  $1,640.82  was  received  from  different  sources  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Fair  direct 

The  grand  total  of  receipts  by  the  School  Department  was  $12,616.40.       w. 
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Salaries  in  Chicago. —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
subject  of  a  revision  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee for  investigation.  After  a  careful  and  patient  examination  of  the  subject, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  system  of  schools  in  the  city  but  also  in  its  general 
bearing,  the  committee,  through  their  Chairman,  J.  F.  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  presented 
a  report  from  which  we  are  glad  to  make  a  few  extracts : 

TfUroduction. —  "After  careful  investigation,  your  committee  find  that  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  exists  among  both  male  and  female  teachers  with  the  present 
salaries ;  that  there  is  a  general  idea  prevalent  in  the  community  that  they  are 
inadequate ;  and  that  this  impression  has  been  shared  to  no  small  extent  by 
former  members  of  this  Board,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  funds,  they 
were  prevented  from  increasing  them.  It  has  also  been  found  that,  with  regard 
to  female  teachers,  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  not  receive  suffici'^nt  compen- 
sation for  their  services  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  and  that  in  consequence 
thereof  they  are  under  obligations  to  their  friends  and  relatives  for  assistance, 
or  have  to  incur  debts  which  embarrass  and  unfit  them  for  a  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.  With  regard  to  the  male  teachers  of  the  city,  it  has  also  been 
found  that,  in  cases  where  families  have  to  be  supported  from  the  salaries  re- 
ceived, there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  *both  ends  meet',  and  some  of  them, 
in  order  to  procure  sufficient  means  to  meet  reasonable  demands,  have  to  engage 
in  occupations  during  their  leisure  hours  and  vacations  wholly  foreign  to  their 
profession,  and  in  some  respect  not  Altogether  consistent  with  their  duties." 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Board,  the  committee  prepared  and  presented  a  table 
showing  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  several  of  the  prominent  cities: 

*^2ieiO'York  OUy. —  Salaries  of  Principals  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools  $2,250 

Salaries  of  Vice-Principals  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools 1,800 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools 1,400 

Salaries  of  Second  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools 1,200 

Salaries  of  Third  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools 1,000 

Salaries  of  female  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools $400  to  800 

Salaries  of  Principals  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  (females) 1,200 

Salaries  of  Vice-Principals  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  (females). .  960 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  (females). .  800 

Salaries  of  Second  Assistants  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  (females)  650 

Lowest  salary  of  female  Assistants 400 

iBorion.— Salaries  of  Masters $2,200 

Salaries  of  Sub-Masters 1,800 

Salaries  of  Ushers 1,400 

Salaries  of  female  Head  Assistants 600 

Salaries  of  other  female  Assistants 650 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  school 600  to  800 

Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 60 

Brooklyn. —  Salaries  of  Principals $2,000 

Salaries  of  Heads  of  Departments  (females) 550  to  600 

Salaries  of  female  Assistants 300  to  5u0 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  school 800  to  1,600 

Philadelphia. —  Salaries  of  Principals  Boys'  Grammar  Schools $1,600 

Salaries  of  Principals  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  (females) 760 

Salaries  of  female  Assistants 300  to  450 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  school 150  to  260 

SL  Louis. —  Salaries  of  male  Principals 1 ,400  to  1,600 

Salaries  of  female  Principals 800  to  900 
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Salaries  of  female  Aasistants 460  to  800 

.    Number  of  pupils  to  each  school •, 200  to  800 

Number  of  pupils  per  Teacher 42 

Oineinnad. —  Salaries  of  male  Principals.  ,....< $1,600 

Salaries  of  two  male  Assistants  to  each  school 1,000 

Salary  of  female  Assistant 600 

Salaries  of  other  female  Assistants 240  to  420 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  school 600  to  1,300 

Number  of  pupils  per  Teacher 60 

Ohwago. —  Salaries  of  Principals 1,400 

Salaries  of  female  Head  Assistants 600 

Salaries  of  female  Assistants 400  to  600 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  school 700  to  1,900 

Number  of  pupils  per  Teacher 63" 

The  Committee  albo  present  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  tuition  in  the  same 
cities.  Though  this  item  is  not  made  out  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  by  dif- 
ferent Boards  of  Education,  the  table  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  comparative  expense : 

Per  pqpil. 

"iV<?M7  yor^-.— Free  Academy $88  IS 

Grammar,  intermediate  and  primary 16  60 

All  pupils 17  29 

^oatow.— English  Hi^h  School 74  80 

Latin  High  School. , 60  98 

Girls'  High  and  Normal 39  88 

Grammar  Schools 17  29 

Primary  Schools 12  04 

All  pupils 15  71 

JPhiladelphia.-'  Boys'  High  School 52  42 

Girls'  High  andNormal  School 52  66 

Grammar  and  Primary 8  79 

All  pupils *. 9  88 

SL  Lmtis.—  Normal  School 71  8& 

High  School 54  45 

District  Schools 10.22  to  15  62 

Gineinnati. —  High  School * 48  86 

Intermediate  Schools 14  81 

District  Schools 10  07 

Chicago.—  High  School 40  66 

District  Schools 9  15 

All  pupils 9  85 

*'  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  your  Committee,  having  patiently  and  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  all  its  aspects,  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  low  salaries  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
unjust  to  the  faithful  men  and  women  engaged  by  the  Board,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  fair  name  of  our  city ;  that  parsimoniousness  in  the  education  of  our  children 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  making  our  schools  a 
credit  to  the  city  and  an  honor  to  all  concerned  is  to  attract  and  encourage  the 
highest  talent  by  oflTering  teachers  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services. 

"  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  the  rates  of  salaries  shall 
be  as  follows : 

^^  Principals  of  District  Schools. — First  year  of  service,  $1,500;  second  year,  $1,- 
600 ;  third  year  and  thereafter,  $1,700. 
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*^Female  Astwtanls. —  First  fourteen  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum;  first 
year  thereafter,  |450 ;  second  year,  $600 ;  third  year,  and  thereafter,  |600  per 
year. 

^^ffigh  ScJiool. —  Principal,  12,000  per  annum;  Principal  Kormal  Department, 
$1,900  per  annum ;  other  male  Assistants  to  be  graded  and  paid  the  same  as 
Principals  of  District  Schools;  female  Assistants  to  be  graded  and  paid  the  same 
as  Head  Assistants  of  District  Schools.^ 

Concerning  the  importance  of  the  position  at  the  head  of  a  large  school  and 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Principal,  the  Committee  use  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Objection  has  been  urged  that  we  have  some  Principals  at  present  whose 
services  are  not  worth  $1,700  per  annum.  This  yonr  Committee  neither  affirm 
nor  deny ;  but  if  we  have  any  such  in  charge  of  (xur  schools,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  fill  their  places  with  competent  men  as  rqxxdUy  as  possible  ;  for  the  prob- 
ability is,  if  they  are  not  worth  the  salaries  recommended,  they  are  not  worth 
any  thing.  Furthermore,  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary 
that  this  Board  have  at  the  head  of  their  District  Schools  men  of  character  and 
influence,  as  educators  ^  who  are  willing  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  to 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  it — not  to  make  it  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  press,  or  some  other  occupation.  But  unless  higher  sal- 
aries are  paid,  this  end  can  not  be  attained.  The  Principal  of  a  district  school 
has  no  perquisites — he  is  even  prohibited  from  receiving  presents  from  pupils  or 
their  parents.  He  ought  to  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  society,  maintain  his 
family  comfortably,  and  keep  himself  fully  posted  in  all  that  transpires  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts.  Of  course,  this  Board  need  not  be  informed  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  this,  in  a  city  such  as  Chicago,  on  a  salary  of 
$1,400  per  annum." 

The  almost  unanimous  adoption  of  such  a  report  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Chicago  —  a  body  hitherto  considered  unwisely  conservative  —  will  have  an  im- 
portant and  most  salutary  influence,  not  only  upon  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city,  but  also  upon  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the  whole  Northwest. 
It  is  a  fact  that  all  human  organizations  are  susceptible  to  influence  by  other  sim- 
ilar bodies.  Witness  the  influence  which  a  single  person  may  exert  in  shaping 
the  custof&s  and  institutions  of  society.  What  is  true  in  case  of  individuals  is 
also  true  when  applied  to  organized  bodies.  On  account  of  her  position  and 
power,  Chicago  does  much  toward  developing  and  moulding  the  political,  commer- 
cial and  business  character  of  the  vast  area  of  country  of  which  she  is  the  centre. 
And  80  she  does  educationally.  Whatever  policy  she  adopts  in  the  management  of 
her  schools,  Boards  of  Education  in  other  cities  in  the  West  will  imitate.  If  she 
is  liberally  inclined,  the  influence  of  her  example  will  encourage  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation elsewhere  in  their  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  society;  if  she  is 
penurious  in  her  policy,  the  same  element  —  generally  the  predominant  one  —  in 
the  school-management  of  other  cities  will  be  quick  to  cite  her  example,  and  its 
influence  will  sadly  check  all  efforts  at  a  much-needed  progress. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  have  probably  considered  their  policy  only 
as  affecting  their  own  schools;  but  those  outside  of  the  city  have  some  times  felt 
sorely  embarrassed  by  the  influence  of  their  example.  Only  a  short  time  unce. 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  one  of  our  interior  cities  complained  to  us  of 
the  mischief  Chicago  was  making  with  all  attempts  at  advancement  in  his  place. 
But  now  it  is  a  cause  of  sincere  congratulation  by  all  friends  of  education  in  the 
West  that  her  policy  has  changed.  w. 


FELTON'S  OUTUNE  MAPS 

Per  FvM  Slet  or  Sfix  JWaps* 


THE  high  prices  of  Cotton  Clotfa,  Paper,  PriDting,  Golors.  Yamlshea,  otber  Haterlala  and  Labor,  Eave 
compelled  the  pablishers  to  charge  a  much  higher  price  for  Pelton's  Outline  Mapi  than  their  own 
desirei  would  dictate.  It  is  therefore  with  mnch  latiBraction  that  they  annoonce  tlielr  abflily,  by  a  differ' 
ent  style  of  moonting,  to  famish  a 

of  the  same  maps,  beantifuUy  colored,  and  printed  firon  the  same  plates,  at  the  low  price  of  $1&  per 
/UU  set  of  Six  Maps,  Notwithstanding  their  cheapness,  if  nsed  with  care  and  alloyed  to  hang  un- 
rolled in  their  proper  places,  they  will  be  equally  serviceable  with  the  more  expensive  style  of  mounting, 
the  price  of  which  is  even  now  $35  per  set. 

These  Ifaps  embody  so  many  merits  that  they  have  retained  their  popularity^  and  the  demand  for  themr 
haa  continued  through  all  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  war.  It  is  believed  the  Cheap  Edition  will  have  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  throughout  the  country.  They  are  especially  adapted  for  SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE 
F&EEDMEN,  and  for  aU  others  where  education  is 

IMr^RTEU  BIT  SIGHT, 

rather  than  by  the  tedious  and  laberious  method  of  reading  and  committing  to  memory. 
The  maps  composing  a  f^U  set  are  as  follows : 

1.  Map  of  Western  Hemisphere 7  feet  x  7  feet.  * 

2.  **  Eastern             "            7  *"  X  7  '* 

3.  "  The  United  States 7  ••^  X  7  - 

4.  "  Europe 6  •*  xe  " 

5.  **  Asia  and  Palestine 6  "  xe  " 

6.  ,        "      S.  America  and  Africa 6    "    XB    " 

As  both  editions  continue  to  be  published,  please  state  when  ordering  whether  "chei^  edition  "  or  "  fln« 
•ditfoD,**  ov  name  the  price. 

SOWER,  BARNES  &  POTTS,  Publishers, 

87  North-Third  Street,  PmLADELPHIA. 


S.,  6.  &  P.   are  also   Pu'blisliers   of* 

The  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics, 

By  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  State  Normal  School,  Miliersville,  Pa. 

Boberts's  History  of  the  United  States^ 

Including  the  War  of  the  RebelUon. 

Banb's  Normal  Speller;   Oilpin's  Central  Gbld  Begions,  dec,  &0s 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


All  the  Latin  Proie  required  lor  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book, 

CoDtainiDg  all  the  Latin  Prose  neceasary  for  entering  College,  with  refl'rences  to  Ilarkneas'B  and  Andmra 

and  8toddftrd*B  Latio  Oramman ;  Notes,  Critical  and  Ezplanatoiy ;  a  Vocabulary, 

and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index. 

.A.  2srE-\^  EiDiTionsr. 

Containing,  in  addition  to  the  above, 

A  quantity  of  Eaay  Prooo  Selections,  designed  to  sopply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Beadar; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  IntrodocUyry  Goarsa  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  University. 

Tliirteentli   E^dition:    Bxxlarsed  and   Improved. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOIV,  A*]!!., 

Principal  of  the  WatervllU  Glasiical    Institute, 
lamo.      pp.  000.      Price  $3.00. 

Probably  no  work  has  for  a  long  ttme  been  isaued  which  has  so  conipIeCaly  met  the  wants  oT  atadenta 
aa  this  happily-conceived  volnroe  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  In  ont<  book  all  the  Latin  Proae  raqoirad 
for  entrance  inUb  any  of  oar  Colleges ;  the  Text,  the  most  approved ;  RiFsaaifOKS,  to  the  two  beat  Oram- 
mars  in  nae;  Nona,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pnpa*B 
work  for  him;  a  full  Yooabulart,  with  other  great  merits;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  lar^e  number 
of  eminent  professoni  and  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  liest  nchools  and  ooUegaa. 

PRESIDENT  CHAMPLIN,  of  Waterville  College,  pronounces  It  «  A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  Tha 
book  can  not  fall  of  being  favorably  received  by  classical  teachers." 

And  8.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy— high  authority  In  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject,—says:  ^  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  bettdt  adapt<rd  to  lay  the  tight  fouadatioii  iira 
thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  Latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

GoBtaiBing  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Ezplaoatory ;  and 
Beferencee  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Orammara. 
^     BY 
J.  HE.  HAlfSOlf,  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  BOLFE,  AJH^ 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge, 

Heady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Price  $3.00. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Preparatory  Latin  Proae-Book,"  the  author  and  pnbUsheia  of  tlia* 
work  began  to  receive  requests  fh)m  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  oanntry  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetvy 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  '^Haad-Book  of  Latin  Votltxj**  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises— from  Tirgil,  the  first  alx  Books  of  the  .Sueid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Oeorgici, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues ;  Arom  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoaea;  from  Horace, 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  SsMulare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Poetlca. 

The  Selections  from  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  oollegea  in  the 
oountry ;  and  the  Selectioas  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  full  equivalent  fin* 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Oollvges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  wlU  meet »  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  felk 

%*  Attention  is  respectlMly  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  ttom  its  convenience,  value,  and 
economy,  deserves  carefU  examination. 

Specimen  copies  Aimiahed  on  reoeipt  of  one4kalf  the  price. 


CROSBY  ft  ADTSWOBTH,  Publishers, 

117  Washinotom  Stuur,  Bosiom. 


PRBSEMT  THBIR  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THB 

TiAOHIillS  Q>r  TiiCi  iNlllTiS)  SMTi3» 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirons  to  keep  the  system  in  adyancs  or  all 
OTHBRB,  ashy  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  nas  been,  thej  are  now  issning 
AN  SNTiRBLY  Ksw  EDITION,  RbVibbd,  Rb-abranobd,  AND  Improybd,  and  em- 
bTBcing  the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  oar  talented  authors. 

l9U  A  SERIES  OF  COPT  BOOKS.  Common  School  Sbbibs, 
BU8INB88  Sbribb,  Ladibb'  Sbrjb8,  Ornambntal  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQUE  LINES.    ForTeachingtheProper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  A  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  FnU  Staifr' 
ment  of  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATION AL  WRITING- TABLETS.  Fac-similes  of  the  Prin- 
dples  and  Letters,  thoroaehly  analyzed,  aa  written  of  large  site  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  DnU  and  Class-Teaching. 

6th.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Jonmal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Papil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING   PRE-EMINENT   ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originalityy  Simplioity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beautyi 

It  ia  expresaly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehflnda  everj 
thing  reaniaite  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  Teaoher,  and  the  needa  of  the  Soholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initiala 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  aii  arc  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1.   Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progresslveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originaiify. 

Its  Transcendent  Superioritr  over  all  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cannot  be  dkni£i>. 

The  Best  Tea^chers  Assert  U!    Experience  has  Proved  it! 

%•  Pkiiss  umi  lor  Bpsdmeas  sad  Olwnhgi.  117   "Waaliizictoxi   St*«  Soston. 


QUAOEENBOS'S 

STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

PVBLI8HKD  BT 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


'  The  best  in  their  respeotive  departments." 


"'The  singular  excellence  of  all  Qaaokenbos^s  school-books  is  well  known  to  the 
educational  community.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  manuaU  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat."— J.  W.  Bulkley,  City  SupH  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

<*I  have  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with  most  of  the 
works  that  have  been  issued  by  dififerent  authors  within  that  period  ;  and  I  consider 
Quackenbos's  text-books  Me  mo«^  unexceptionable  in  their  several  departments."  — 
Benjamin  Wilcox,  A.M.,  Principal  River  Falls  Academy. 

"All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterized  by  clearness,  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  and  completeness  ;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of 
ulterior  results  from  their  previously  taught  elements." —  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
Author  Intell.  Philosophy. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  l^NOIilSH  ORAMHIAR)  16mo,  120  pages.  Clear,  easy,  and  intereeting; 
the  book  for  beginners.    Price,  45  cents. 

AH  IBHOIilSH  QRAMMAR  |  12mo,  288  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 

Clear,  well  condensed,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in  its  rules  and  defini- 
tions ;  happy  in  its  illustrations ;  practical  in  its  application  of  principles ;  induct- 
ive and  philosophical  in  its  arrangement ;  original  in  its  views  ;  bold  in  its  reforms ; 
every  way  adapted  to  the  school-room  ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor-saving  to  the 
teacher ;  full  and  ingenious  in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions  ;  makes 
the  learning  of  Grammar  easy ;  makes  the  teaching  of  GrammaY  a  positive  plbas- 
URE ;  the  best  as  it  is  the  latest  text-book  on  this  important  subject.  Such  is  the 
verdict  pronounced  on  Quackenbos's  Grammar  by  our  best  educators.  Hosts  of  rec- 
ommendations published  in  our  circular. 

The  following  well-known  teachers  pronounce  Quackenbos's  Grammar  THE  BEST 
now  before  the  public: — Prof.  Clifford,  Northern  Indiana  College  ;  P.  H.  Hutch- 
inson, Sup't  of  Schools,  Weston,  Vt. ;  Ekastcs  Everett,  late  Pres.  College  of  N.  0. ; 
Geo.  S.  Kellenbergbb,  Princ.  of  Schools,  Alton,  111. ;  H.  A.  Dearborn,  A.M., 
PriBC.  Clinton  Liberal  Inst.  ;  T.  Eessler,  Princ.  High  School,  Allentown,  Pa.  ;  Geo. 
0.  Hopkins,  Princ.  Academy,  S.  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  Rev.  G.  R.  Moore,  Pres.'  Fern. 
CoU.,  Lyons,  Iowa ;  W.  R.  Puou,  Princ.  Union  Schools,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio ; 
Rev.  Jab.  Gilmocr,  Princ.  Ballston  Spa  Academy  ;  J.  G.  Laird,  Examiner  of  La 
Porte  Co.  Ind. ;  J.  A.  Nichols,  Princ.  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  H.  Dud- 
ley, Princ.  Acad.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. ;  W.  A.  Greene,  Ass.  Princ.  Monroe  Presby- 
terial  Acad.,  0. ;  Thos.  Lucy,  Cooks ville,  Md.,  etc.,  etc. 

FIRST  liBSSOHB  TS  COMPOSITION  t  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Art  are  developed  in 
connection  with  the  principlen  ofOrammar.    12dio,  182  pagee.    Price,  80  cents. 

ADTAlVCRDCOmElSB  OF  COMPOSITION  KWD  RHRTORIC  i  A  Series  of  Lenond 
on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Knglish  Lauguage,  Puuctuatiou,  Taste,  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  Fisures,  Style,  Criticism,  and  the  various  Departments  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Goitt- 
position.    Illustrated  witl^  copious  Exercises.    12mo,  450  pages.    Price,  $1.60. 

These  works  have  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.  The  late 
State  Sup't  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  oar  best  teachers,  says : 
'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books  any  thing  that  we  would 
desire  to  have  altered  ;  they  meet  onr  wants  in  every  refpecL" 


^ujiCEJBjrmos>B  STjijrn^nn  schooe^boomls. 


PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UIVITBI)  STATES  )  Made  easy  and  interesting  for  be 
ginnen.    Cbild's  Qaarto,  splendidly  illustrated.    192  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

IIiI«irSTRATED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIVITED  STATES  t  Embracing  a 
full  Account  of  the  Aborigines,  Biographical  Notices  of  Distinguished  Men,  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of 
Battle-fields,  and  lllustratious.    12mo,  473  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commended.  It  is  the  text-book  officially 
adopted  and  in  use  by  the  State  of  California,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
New  Orleans,  Lexington,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  etc. 

A  history  of  the  Late  Rebellion  is  now  being  added  to  these  works,  and  the  edition 
for  the  fall  opening  of  schooU  will  contain  every  thing  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

A  Iff  ATURAIi  PHIIjOSOPHY  )  Embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  Physics.  Adapted  to 
use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  £xercises  and  335  Illustrations.  12mo, 
450  pages.    Prict*.  $1.50. 

'  This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text- book  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
by  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Pres.  South  Gibson  College ;  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Perkins, 
author  of  the  Mathematical  Series ;  Rev.  Prof.  Duncan,  University  of  Louisiana ; 
L.  R.  Bauoher,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Gettysburg ;  A.  H.  Fitch,  Princ.  of  High 
School,  Peoria,  111.;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  late  Sup' t  of  Schools,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  Clif- 
ford, Northern  Indiana  College;  Geo.  W.  Hewison,  Princ.  High  School,  Salem, 
Mass.;  Prof.  J.  W.  Stewart,  State  Female  College,  Memphis;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Gris- 
wold  College,  Iowa;  Pres.  Chase,  Brookville  (Ind.)  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom, 
Pres.  Shelby ville  University,  etc.,  etc. 

APPIjETONS'  arithmetic  AI<  SERIES )  On  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Gxo.  R.  PxRKiNS, 
LL.D.    By  0.  P.  Quack£.nbo8,  A.M, 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  series  exactly  what  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mental  discipline,  as  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life. 
It  is  clear,  simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually  used  by 
business  men. 

The  Series  consists  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  a 
Mental.  The  Primary  and  Elementary  are  now  ready,  and  the  Practical  very  near- 
ly so :  the  others  will  speedily  follow. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the  best  books  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series, 
which  we  claim  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 


^1,80  FVMI,I8HXn  Mir  TMJB  UJ^nBMBIttJTBn. 

CORNEIjIj'S  geographies  )  Everywhere  received  with  unqualified  approval. 

TOVU ANS'S  NEl^  CHEMISTRY  |  Entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged,  with  310  Engrav- 
ings.   12mo,  4(30  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

HARKNESS*S  I<ATIN  GRAMMAR.    12mo,  355  pagen.    Price,  $1.60. 

Although  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended 
by  our  leading  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

HARM]N^S8'A  IiATIBT  READER :   A  Companion  to  the  Grammar,  by  the  same  author.    In 
press  and  nearly  ready. 

Specimen  copiu  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  post-paid  to  feachers  and  school  officers^ 
on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.     The  most  favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 


D.  APPLETON,  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

448  and  445  iSroadway,  New 


York. 


THE  PUBUSIBBS  OF  8T0DDAtD'8  SBMES  OF  iUTHIBTICS 

Respectftilly  anooonce  that  they  have  now  ready  a 

NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHHETIC, 

By  Prof.  JOHN  P.  STODDARD,  AM. 

836  pages.    Price  $1.00. 


In  this  book  the  author  has  arranged  the  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  success- 
ful modern  systems  of  instruction,  and  has  giren  due  prominence  to  parts,  such  as 
"Interest,"  ** Taxes,"  etc.,  which  have  become  of  more  general  importance  by  the 
issue  of  U.S.  Bonds  and  the  collection  of  U.S.  Revenues. 

The  Definitions  are  concise,  complete,  and  intelligible ;  the  explanations  and  anal- 
yses are  full  and  philosophical ;  the  examples  are  varied  and  are  carefully  graded 
to  insure  a  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  to  the  practical  buti- 
ne9t  of  the  pretent  time. 

An  examination  of  this  book  by  Teachers  and  Business  Men  is  requested,  also  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Series,  which  are 

Stoddard's  Sudiments  of  ArithmetiCy  50  cents. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic^    40    ** 
Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,       .    25    ** 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,    .       SL25 
Stoddard  &Henkle'8  University  Algebra,    .       .    $2.00 

All  of  which  now  have  new  and  improved  typography,  good  paper,  and  durable 
binding. 

Of  the  Algebras  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  has  written 
that  he  regards  them  as  the  best  works  on  the  subject  yet  printed  in  America. 


BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

BULLIONS'  ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,         .  90  cents, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANALY.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,      50      " 

LATIN  GRAMMAR, $1.60 

GREEK  GRAMMAR, $1.75 

This  Series  of  Grammars,  with  the  classics  of  Csesar  $1.50,  Cicero  $1.50,  and  Sal- 
lust  $1.50,  by  the  same  author,  is  now  considered  the  best  series  in  the  market. 

PEISSNER'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
BROCKLESBY'S  ASTRONOMY,  New  Edition,  with  Problems. 
HOOKER'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Copies  of  above-named  books,  for  examination,  sent  to  teachers  by  mall  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  half  the  price  annexed.     Address 

SHEIiDOIV  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 


!M!  I T  C  EC  E  ILIj'S 

NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Fourtli  Book  of  tlfc*  8«rl«a« 

ENTIRELY  NEW— MAPS,  TEXT,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  QBOQBAPHY.   A  system  of  Geography, 

Physical,  PoHUcal,  «nd  DoecrlptiTe.  1  to!.,  small  12mo.,  466  pages.  Ulastrated  by  200  EofraTlngs, 
with  Tables  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  world,  and  their  popalatlon,  and  a  list  of  nearly  1000  Oeo* 
graphical  Words,  with  their  explanation  and  meaning. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  A  series  of  44  copper-plate  maps, 
compiled  flrom  the  great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  the  Oeographical  Institute  of  Weimar, 
from  the  United  States  Ooast  Survey,  the  Surreys  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  several  States, 
and  from  other  reliable  anthorities,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  to  illastrate  Mitchell's  New  School 
Geography;  with  important  Geographical  Tables,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  10,000  Oeograph- 
ical Names  found  in  these  works. 


Eztraet  from  the  Preface, 

Qbogkaput  is  twofold,  Physical  and  Political.  Physical  Geography  is  yaluable 
mainly  because  it  makes  Political  Geography  more  intelligible.  We  study  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  Earth,  in  order  that  we  may  better  understand  Man  who  inhab- 
its it, —  his  political,  social,  and  religious  condition.  If  Physical  Geography  is  the 
foundation.  Political  Geography  is  the  superstructure,  without  which  the  foundation 
it  of  little  account. 

In  the  present  treatise,  these  two  elements  of  the  science  are  combined,  and 
wrought  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  In  the  account  that  is  given  of 
every  part  of  the  earth,  whether  large  or  small,  one  uniform  order  is  pursued.  First, 
the  Natural  features  are  described,  including  the  locality  and  size ;  the  mountains, 
plains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  generally  whatever  constitutes  the  surface ;  the  soil 
and  climate;  the  products,  or  what  the  soil  and  climate  produce,  and  the  minerals  : 
—  all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  its  Physical  character.  Secondly,  the  Political 
features  are  described,  including  the  population,  as  to  race  and  descent,  as  well  as 
to  numbers:  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  the  capitals  and  chief  towns  ; 
the  government  and  religion,  and,  occasionally,  important  historical  statements :  — 
all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  Political  Geography. 

By  following  this  method  uniformly  throughout  the  book,  several  important  ad- 
vantages are  secured.  1.  Greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  statement  are  obtainedl. 
2.  A  much  larger  amount  of  information  is  given  in  the  same  space,  without  crowd!- 
ing  or  confusion.  8.  It  is  easier  to  refer  to  any  particular  fact  that  is  wanteds  4. 
The  matter,  when  thus  presented,  is  more  readily  understood.  5.  It  is  more  easily 
learned.  6.  It  is  more  easily  taught.  7.  It  remains  more  permanently  fixed  in  the 
memory.  Indeed,  there  is  no  science  In  which  a  clear  and  natural  method  is  of  merer 
importance  than  it  is  in  Geography,  where  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
and  whfere  accuracy  is  of  such  vital  consequence.  The  reader  is  invited  to  open  the 
book  at  any  part  of  it,  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  method  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Atlas  accompanying  this  volume  has  the  large  number  of  forty-four  copper- 
plate maps,  all  engraved  with  the  greatest  care,  from  original  drawings,  compiled 
ftrom  the  great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  and  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Weimar,  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Surveys  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  several  states,  and  from  other  reliable  authorities. 

Attention  is  invited  also  to  the  Geographical  Tables  and  to  the  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive Pronouncing  Vocabulary  in  the  Atlas ;  to  the  large  number  and  the  excel- 
lent character  of  the  engravings  in  the  book,  most  of  which  are  from  original  draw- 
ings of  the  objects  represented ;  and,  finally,  to  the  evidences  of  conscientious  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  department  of  the  work  —  literary,  artistic, 
and  mechanical — to  make  it,  if  possible,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  geographical  knowledge  and  popular  education. 

Publiahed  by         Z3.   JBLm   ±^  U  "I'XjiZUEl.   db   O^., 

137  South-Pourtli  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Sold  by  Sarceat,  HTUson  A  HlnUey  Cincinnati;  Cobb,  Andrevr  4b  Co.,  Cleveland; 
"W.  B.  Keen 4b  Oo.,  Chicago,  Oamtwell  4b  SlMrb,  St  Louis;  S.  C.  "West  4b  Co.,  Milwlte* 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  EXAMINE. 


PINNEOS  GUIDE  TO  COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL    OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS, 


PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directioDS,  exercises,  and  models,  designed  to 
simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  begin- 
ners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
is  a  concise  practical  treatise  on  this  very  important  branch  of  culture,  de- 
signed for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS   OF   EDUCATORS. 

*<  Resolved,  That  gymnastic  training  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exer> 
cises  of  the  school-room. 

**  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  pro* 
gress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  bj  the  use  of 
a  cheap  Manual,  will  find  no  difDculty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable 
branch  of  education."  — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Assodaiion, 
July,  1863. 

*'  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati." — Lyman  Harding,  Supt.  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

**  As  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Philbbick,  Supt.  of  Boston 
Public  Schools. 


'  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Compositiorhy  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Com- 
positioTiy  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati,  0. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S  GEOMETRY. 

LONG  WAITED  FOB:   BEADY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  :  A  new  and 
comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students, 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere^  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  un- 
der one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations  — 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


f^**  Single  Bpeoimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  60 
cents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  furnished  at  60  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  frieght. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnatiy  0. 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    TEEM? 

VALUABLE   SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

PROCURE  COPIES  AND  EXAMINE. 


Ray's  Test  Examples  ;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three  Thousand 
carefully  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard ;  for  Drill  Exer- 
cises and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  school.  Two  editions  published  —  one  Without  Aksvers  ;  the 
other,  With  Answers  arranged  by  thenlselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  GeoMetry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed  for  that 
class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works.  The  amount 
of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Derivative 

Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds,  and 
correct  habits  of  pronounciation  and  orthography ';  containing  Dictation  Exercises, 
and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words.  The  most  thorough,  complete, 
and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  published  in  the  United  States. 

Lilienthal  AND  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught;  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons.  Prepared  by 
order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and 
adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geography  ;  containing  a  complete  Syllabus 
of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exercises,  systematically 
arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test  Questions  for  review.  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names  is  carefully  indicated  —  a  most  ral- 
uable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination ;  also  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies ;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes  ;  and  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers* 
Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  work  should  be 
upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


il^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for  Ray's  Test  Exam- 
ples, without  Answers ;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples,  with  Answers ;  30 
cents  for  Evans'  Geometry;  15  cents  for  De  Wolf's  Speller;  20  cents  for 
Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class  Book;  and  50  cents  for  the 
Examiner. 

^*^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  for  first  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Oincinnati,  O. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOH. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

These  Rkabbm  are  entirely  new  In  mother  and  UltutraUoru^  aod  umurpcuted  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  theintereeting  and  instructiye  pieces  th^y  contain,  and  in  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the  illustrations. 

The  Series  is  voeU.  gradfd^fuLly  and  compute,  and  designed  as  a  separate  and  independent  course,  or  to  take 
the  place  uf  '*  Sanders's  New  ",  or  any  other  series  of  Readers,  wherever  they  have  been  so  long  in  um  M  to 
render  a  change  necessary  or  desirable. 

SANDERS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  Beautifully  Illnstrated. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPELLKR. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINBR,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS.  Six  in  a  set. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Noe.  on  fonr  Cards. 

UNION  READER,  NCMBKR  ONE.    96  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE.    600  pages. 

The  UmoN  Foueth  and  Fipth  Readers  will  be  welcomed  as  tho  most  complete  and  attractive  Reading 
Books  foi^  Higher  Classes  ever  offored  to  tho  public. 


Nonos.-"-  In  order  to  remove  any  wrong  impres^ilons,  the  publishers  d«>sire  to  state  that  the  **  Union 
RsADEKS  **  are  fiof  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and 
iUustrationSt  having  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  them 
superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION 

or  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

KEVISED,  IMPBOVED,  AND  HEWLY  EHQKAVED, 

IS  isro-w  i^EA.iD7sr. 
Spencerian  Cliarte  of  If^rltlng  and  Draining, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Price,  mounted,  $3.00;  in  sheets,  $1.60. 


HOW  TTSEB  IN  BOSTON,  NEW  TORK  AND  ST.  LOTTIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KERL'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.   1&4  pages.    This  is  acknowledged 
a  superior  book  in  arrangemerU,  matter^  and  methods. 

KERL'S  CX)MMON-SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.    Large  and  brautifnl  type:  about  900  pages.     Witt  be  ready 
May  1st,  lWi&.  ^  i-^ 

KERL'S  OOMPRKHENSIVE  GRAMMAR.  375  pages.    This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal treatise,  unsurpassed  in  critieal  and  iUuslrative  examples  and  in  number  and  variety  of  exercises. 


|jg!~'  Specimen,  copknfor  examination  and  introduction^  at  reduced  prices. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAEEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  50  Walker  street,  New  York. 
8.  C.  GBIGGS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text- Books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Pro^resslTe  Table  Book. 
ProffresslTe  Primary  Arltlmietlc. 
Progrre§slve  Intellectual  Arltliinetlc. 
Rudiments  of  Written  Arltlimetle. 
Progrresslve  Practical  Arltlimetlc. 
ProffresslTe  Hlgrlier  Arltlimetle. 
HTenv  Elementary  Algrebra. 
VnlTerslty  Algrebra  (Old  Edition). 
Menv  VnlTerslty  Algrebra. 

Ne^¥  Calculus.     Ready  Augutt  Ut, 

VnlTerslty  Astronomy. 
HTe^r  Geometry  and  Trlgronometry. 
HTenv  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  Seeilonfl. 
Me^r  Surreylngr  and  HTavliratloii* 

Keys  to  the  Azithmetics,  Alctebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  pabliahed, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  **  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promisca- 
onsly  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  aboye  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

CONSISTING    OF 

WELLS'S  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I     WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |     WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGT. 


BBYANT,  imjm  &  mmn  book-keeping  series. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIQH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     876  pages.     OcUvo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  **  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 


'  Liberal  terms  given  on  booke  fumuhed  for  examination  or  introduction.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers,  IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  Nsw  Yobk. 
S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARFS  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  asv  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

PARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Phes't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

WINSLOWS  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STS. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OP  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OP  CHRONOLOGY. 


'Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  Superinteo dents,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 


JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

F.  0.  Vrawer  6493,  Chicago. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  Geo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Chicago,  III, 
"  I  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader  \  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


"  We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

«*E   C.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
"  F.  S.  HEYWOOD,  Principal  Ogdm  School,  Chicago/ 


'  Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introduction  furnished  by 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Dbawbe  6493,  CHICAGO. 


f  IMiii  if  Hiill, 

88  dc  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  Price. 

From  tbe  World-Benowned 

mtd  Tvoeniy  of  €ve  Best  NeuyYorh  and  Boston  Ihctoriea. 


ETERY   PIAHirO   UTARRANTED   FIVE  YEARS. 

OLD  PIAHOS  TAEEH  TS  EXOHAHTGE  FOB  HEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  -of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


HelodleonsI    Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHURCH  AKD  FABLOB  USE. 

PURE  ona^nsT  TOIsTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  tills  Circular,  and  bring  it  -with,  yon. 

Address  all  Letters  A-LA-lSTSOlSr     K,BEID, 

TBMPLB  OF  MUSIC,  OHIOikOO. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  numerous  and  important  ohanges  in  the  Sohool  Law  hare  rendered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  Toid,  I  hare  prepared  a 
little  Tolume,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  th4r  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discbarge  of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  ditties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8vo),  and  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  of  our  sohool  affairs,  viz : 

I. — The  School  Law,  cu  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. — A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. — All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same,  and  therefore  oonati* 
tutes  a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANUAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the  edition  is  not  large,  those  who  wish  the  book  shoald  forward  their  orders 
without  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  ftinds. 

3P^.ZOS  —  In  Papik  Covbbs,  $1.00  pbkoopt; 
In  Cloth  Binding,  $1.60  "      ** 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

sun:  puBLio  instruction. 


Patented  Maroh  10th,  16U, 
By  Elbsbt  Pnoa. 
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HAVINQ  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  sereral 
Eastern  Manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  their  School  Furniture  (stock  of  which  will  be  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufacturing  extcnsiTely  in  Chicago^  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  famish  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FTJRISriTTJRE 

to  be  ftmnd  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IB0N8  for  OombhiattoD  Desks  sold  separately  if  desired. 


G.  &  H.  M.  SHEEWOOD'S  ITEW  PATEHT  IITK-WELLS  FOE  SCHOOLS. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  cost  erery  term.  No  sehool-room  should 
be  without  them. 

EUREKA  i.iqinn>  seaAtisg^, 

For  making  Slate  surfiftce  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  Its  imitations.  Every  com 
mrdertd  dirticHy  frvm  me  wM  be  warranted, 

OVTIJDnS  MAPS  OF  AIX  KimM. 

OUTOrS  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  illustration  of  Physical  and 
Political  Oeographj,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
OUYOT'S  MAP-DRAWING  CARDS— in  seU— Paper,  or  Slated. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools :  Numerical  Frames,  Ol^eot-Teachlng  Foras, 
Cube-Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  Tellurians,  etc.;  Reference  Maps,  Pocket  Maps,  School  Tablets,  Charti^ 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc.  4^  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

[myO]  21  Lombard  Blook  (adjoining  PostOfflce),  CHIOAQO,  Ililk 

^An  Agent  wanted  in  erery  County  to  sell  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  Guyot's  WaU« 
Maps,  School  Apparatus,  etc. 


BOOKS,  CHARTS,  IMAPS,!L&c., 

BT 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &!CO., 

130  GIlA2fI>  STREET,  New  York  CUy, 
*    512  JLRCH  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.    Single  numbers,  13. cents;  per  annum, $1  60 


ABCDAIRE— DR.  ZENDER'S  French  Object  Leason  Primer $    60  $    40 

ARITHMETICS— FELTER'S  Introduction 88  25 

FELTER'S  Arithmetical  Analysis.    PartFirst 85  63 

FELTER'S  Arithmetical  AmUysia.    PartSecond 110  86 

ALGEBRA— BAILEY'S  Elementary 1  00  75 

Key  to  same,  for  Teachers  only 1  00  75 

BOOK-KEEPING— POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  Common  School  Edition 1  20  90 

Blanks  fordltto 1  00  75 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  High  School  Edition 1  25  1  00 

Blanks  for  ditto : 1  10  90 

Key  to  both  Common  and  High  School  Edition 65  *50 

CALISTHENICS  AND  GYMNASTICS-WATSON'S  Hand-Book.    8vo,  handsomely 

bound,  andvei7  ftiUy  illustrated 2  00  1  75 

CALISTHENICS-WATSON'S.Manual.    8vo,  handsomely  Ulustrated 125  100 

CLEVELAND'S    C0MPE2n)IUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITBRATURE 2  50  2  00 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  19th  CENTURY 2  50  2  00 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 2  50  2  00 

"             OF  CLASSICAL  LltERATURE 2  50  2  00 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON 2  50  2  00 

HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS^,  WITH  APPROPRIATE  TUNES 75  60 

CHARTS— Mammoth  A,  B,  C.    Size,  27  by  21  inches.    Mounted  on  boards 1  00  75 

Mammoth  Multiplication.    26  by  20  inches^    Mounted  on  boards 1  00  75 

Above,  in  sheets,  for  mailing,  postage  prepaid,  each 50 

WATSON'S  Phonetic.    4in8et.    On  cards ^........5  00  4  00 

The  same.    Mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers. 6  00  5  00 

*     PHILBRICK'S  School  Tablets.    lOinset..* 12  00  9  00 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  Writing.    6 Noa,  mounted,  per  set 800  2  50 

SIMONSON'S  Circular  Zoological.    21  by  27  Inches.    Heavy  paper 88  25 

Beautifhl  colored, '. 50  ^ 

Mounted  on  heavy  card  board  and  colored 125  100 

JOHNSON'S  PhUosophical.    10  in  set.  with  Key 20  00  15  00 

HALL'S  Great  Geological.    Sire,  5  feet  by  6  1-2  feet 15  00  10  00 

IN  HEAVENS,  in  Hemispheres.    Cloth  and  Rollers,  28  by  50  inches 6  00  4  50 

WILLSON  &  CALKINS',  for  School  and  Family.    Colored.    Sixe,  22  by  SO 

inches:  **•  ^"^ 

hk  ShMU.  Mounbtd. 

I.  Elementary.    Sixty  Hlastrated  Words 85)  ^  «/ 

n.  Reading.    First  Lessons....' 86/  *  "^ 

m.  and  IV.  Reading.    Second  and  Third  Lessons— each 86  186 

y.  and  VI.  Reading.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Lessons— each 85  135 

VH  and  Vm.  Elementary  Sounds  and  Phonic  Spelling— each 86  135 

DL  and  X.  Writing  Charts  and  Drawing  and  Perspective— each 86  140 

XI.  and  Xn.  lines  and  Measures  and  Forms  and  Solida— each.. , 85  1  40 

Xm.  Familiar  Colors,  with  set  of  Hand  Color  Cards 1  50\  ^  ox 

XIV.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors 1  26/  ^^ 

XV.  and  XVI.  Economical  Uses  and  Classiflcation  of  AnimalB— each 65  1  85 

XVn.  and  Xvm.  Birds,  their  Classification  and  Reptiles  and  Fishes— each. 65  1  85 

2IX.  and  XX.  Botanical  Forms,  Ac^  and  Classification  of  Plants— each 65  1  85 

XXI.  and  XXn.  Economical  Usee  of  PIant»-each. w      66  185 

The  entire  set,  sheets ,[,,',,, t^^ 

The  entire  set,  Atlas  form,  handsomely  bound. .'. -.  i.  1  SO 


C  ERTIFICATES-^For  Teacncrs'  Institute* $   10 

^  For  School  Commissioi J ers.    3  Grade:?.    P^r  ""Oo 100 

COM  POS ITION— DAVIS'  Practical  Gnlde,  for  Teachers  and  Pnpfls CO 

C  OPY-BOOKS-POTTEK  A  HAMMOND'S.    12  in  series.    Per  dosen. 

D  R AWI N C— Nf^w  Primary  Cards.    40  simple  dra\vln;?8,  in  packets SO 

.     BARTHOLOMEW'S  Progressive  Drawing  Cards 40 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Drawing  Books.    Six  Nos.,  each 45 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Sketchec^New  England  Scenes.    6  Nos.,  each 45 

BARTHOLOMEWS  PerspecUve.    Bound  book, '. . .  1  25 

CHAPMAN'S  Manual  of  Drawing.    Bound 4  50 

CHAPMAN'S  Manual  of  Dra>ving.    In  six  parts,  paper.    Each 50 

GUTOT'S  Map  Drawing  Cards.    8  in  set,  with  portfolio 50 

GUYOT'S  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Slated 1  50 

Slate  Picture  Drawing  Books.    Sixkmds,  each 15 

Q I )^RY— STRONG'S,  for  Teaching  Scholars  to  keep  a  Diary 20 

GEOGRAPHY-WARREN'S  Primary S4 

WARREN'S  Common  School 1  80 

WARREN'S  Physical 2  10 

WARREN'S  Geographical  Qnestion  Book 38 

GUYOT'S  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Map»— 

United  States 6       feet 

North  America 4         " 

"  (Larger  Series) 61-2   " 

South  America 3         " 

"  (Larger  scries) 5     *    " 

Barope ; 4         " 

»»      (Larger  series) 8         " 

Central  Europe 8         " 

Asia 4 

**    (Larger  series) 8         " 

Africa 4         " 

"    [Larger  scries] 5  1-4    " 

Oceanica 4         " 

The  Worid,  Mercator's  Projection  ...  .8  1-2    »* 

The  Hemispheres 5  1-2    " 

Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  and  Italia,  in  preparation.    Also, 
Plan  of  Rome  and  Athens. 

GRAMMAR— GREENE'S  Introduction «0 

GREENE'S  First  Lesson ' 75 

GREENE'S  Elements 90 

GREENE'S  New  Grammar _. 90 

GREENE'S  Analysis " W 

tISTORY— BERARD'S  Umted States ' 1  00 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  United  States T5 

MILITARY— FREEMAN'S  Manual  for  Schools.    Paper 40 

rULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM— Pamphlet  Serial.    Contains  Reports  of  best  Sermons,  Leo- 

tures,  Orations,  etc.    34  Nos.  now  published— each 15 

READERS— WILLSON'SPrhner - »0 

First  Render : 45 

'  Second  Reader ,,......'. 66 

Third  Reader 1  00 

Fourth  Reader 1  50 

Fifth  Reader 5^..  «  00 

R EGO RDS— POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  School.    Pordoxen 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred 

The  Scholar's  Weekly.    On  fine  board.    Per  hundred 

POTTER  &  II  A31M0ND'S.    Monthly.    Sheets.    Per  hundred 

REGISTER-THAW'S  SCHOLAR'S.    Perdoeen 

SPELLERS— WILSON'S  Primary ,.     20 

WILLSON'S  Larger '. , 45 

LEACH'S  Complete 40 

*  •''*  irLate.    A  new  School-Song  Book,  by  Geo.  F.  Root <K) 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 

Sent  by  vutil  for  the  prices  named.    When  sent  by  Express,  20  per  cent  will  be  deducted. 
SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


130  QJIANI>  ST.,  New  York. 


512  ARCH  ST.,.  PhUa^elphia. 


Abbott*s  Teacher.    Ulastrated $1  60 

Advice  to  Students,  on  Studies  and  Conduct 2  60 

American  Educational  Monthly,  1864.    Bound.  1  60 

American  Education.    Mansfield 1  76 

American  Institutions.    De  Tocquevllle 1  76 

American  Journal  of  Bdncation.    16  vols.,  e^h  4  00 

American  Literature.    Cleveland 2  60 

American  Normal  Schools 1  26 

American  Pedagogy.    Barnard 2  00 

American  Teachers  and  jEducators.  Barnard. .  3  60 
ABcham*8  Schoolmaster,  \^itb  Bacon,  Milton,  & 

Locke,  on  Education 2  60 

Astronomy  of  the  Bible.    Mitchell 1  76 

Coliathenics.    Watson's  Manual.    lUustratod. .  1  26 

Classical  Literature.    Cleveland 2  60 

Comenias,  Ratich,  Basedow,  Yanke,  and  others, 

on  Education 3  00 

Common  School  Journal.   Ifonn.   1338  to  1852. 

14  Volumes,  each. 2  20 

Comparative  Gtcograpbv.    Bitter 1  60 

Compendium  of  English  Literature.    Cleveland  2  60 

Derivation  of  Words.    Trench , 1  26 

Dictionary  of  Mathematics.    Davie8&  Peck....  4  OCf 

EarthandMan.    Guyot 2  00 

£dacational  Aphorisms.    Barnard .- . . .  2  00 

Education  of  Girls.    Baumer 60 

Education,  History  of 1  60 

Edocation  In  Europe.   Barnard 3  60 

Englisli  Language :  its  Origin  and  History.. . .'.  4  00 

English  Language ;  its  Structure 2  00 

English  Languioge  ;  Latham's  Hand  Book 1  60 

English  Language  ;  Marsh's  Lectures 4  UO 

English  Literature  of  19th  Centurv.    Cleveland  2  60 

English  Pedagogv.    Barnard 2  60 

Five  Hundred  MiJBtakes  Corrected 60 

French  Pedagogy 2  60 

German  Educators 8  60 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard 2  60 

Graded  Schools.    Wells 1  28 

Gvnmastics  and  Calisthenics.    Watson.  Illust.  2  (lO 

Higher  Christian  Education.    Dwight 1  76 

Hymns  for  Schools,  and  Tunes 75 

Izistitute  Lectures.    Bates 1  75 

Lather,  Melancthon,  and  others,  on;  Education.  3  00 

Loch  Amsden,  a  Tale,  Pedagogical •. 1  60 

Logic  of  Mathematics.    Davies 1  60 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher.    Thayer, 76 


Man  and  Nature $4 

Memoir.  Mann's,' with  Portrait 

Methods  of  Instruction.    Wickersham 1 

Methods  of  Teachers*  Institutes 

Military  Schools.    Barnard 8 

MU^n,  with  Notes  asd  Index.    Cleveland 2 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.    Hart 

Modern  Philology.    Dwight 2 

National  Educational  Association.    26  Portraits  2 

Normal  Method  of  Teaching.    Holbrook 2 

Nor.  Schools  &  Teachers'  Institutes.  Barnard..  2 
Normal  Schools.    Everett,  Mann,  Emerson  and 

Stone 1 

'  Normal  Training.    Russell 1 

Observing  Faculties.    Burton 

Papers  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7  vote.,  each  2 

Perspective.     Bartholomew 1 

Pestalozzi  and  Pcstalozzlanism.    Barnard. ...  2 

Physical  Geographv.    Warren 2 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.    MitcheU 1 

Popular  Astronomy.    Mitchell 1 

Pulpit  &  Rostrum.  Pamph.  Serial.  36  Nos.  each 

Punctuation.    Wilson 

Rhetoric.    Blair 8 

School  Amusements.    Root •! 

School  Architecture.    Barnard 2 

School  Economy.    Wickersham 1 

School  Life  Experience.    Orcutt '. . . . 

School-mistress,  Shenstone'a ;  with  Goldsmith's 

School-master 2 

School  and  School  Master.    Potter  &  Emerson  1 

Science  of  Education.    Ogden 1 

Science  of  Language.    2  vols.    Muller 6 

State  Educational  A^ociatlons.    25 Portraits,..  2 

Teacher's  Assistant.    Northcnd t 

Teacher's  Examiner.    Stone 

Tearhers'  Motives.    Mann 

Teacher  and  Parent.    Northend V 

Teacher's  Register.    Brooks I 

Teacher's  Register.    Tracy 

Theory  ai^  Practice  of  Teaching.    Page 1 

Thoughts  on  Education.     Locke,  entire,  with 

Spenser 2 

True  Order  of  Studies.    Hill 

Unconscious  Tuition.   Huntington 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.- New  Ed.  Illust.  12 
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WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


Bamard*s  Oral  Lessons $2  60 

Calkins'  Prlmar\'  Object  Lessons 1  60 

Currie's  Infant  School  Education.    [London]. .   2  25 

Ulienthal  &  Allyn's  Elementary  Instruction. . .  40 

Hiss  Peabody's  Kindergarten  Guide 1  60 


Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction $1  7^ 

Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  OttJects 1  7^ 

Welch's  Object  Lessons.    18mo 6N 

Willson's  Manual  of  Object  Lessons 1  6(' 


SPEAKERS,   DIALOaUE   BOOKS,   ETC., 


8vo. . 


Academic  Speaker.    Coppee. 

American  Speaker.  (Paper) 10 

Book  of  Oratory.    Marshafl.    i2mo 1  60 

Comic  Speaker.     (Paper) 10 

Debater.   McElligott 1  75 

Declamation  for  the  Million.  Hlbbard.  In  three 

parts.    Part  I.-Poctry ;   Part  II.-Dlalogues ; 

Part  in.— Prose.  .Each 60 

Dialogues  No.  L    (Paper) 10 

Dialogues  No.  2.     (Paper) 10 

Elocution.  Bronson 2  00 

Butertalnlns:  Dialogues  1  25 

Exhibition  Speaker.   12mo 1 '26 


National  Speaker. 
New  American  6p 


12mo $1  3b 

:er.  Zachos 2  Oi' 


.  ore  Speaking 
First  Book  of  Oratory. 


Extempore  Hpet 


Bautain 1  60 

Marshall.    12mo 1  00 

Free  Speaker.  Fowle 1  50 

HamorcTUs  Speaker.  Oldham.  12mo 1.76 

Intermediate  Standard  Speaker;  Sai|;ent 1  60 

Little  Orator.   Northend. •  60 

Little  Speaker.  Northend 60 

N<»t2onal  Orator.   Northend 1  20 

National  Speaker.    (Paper) 10 


Ne>v  Union  Speaker.   Phllbrick 2  2f 

New  York  Speaker 1  7^ 

"  One  Hundred  "  Dialogues.    Fowle 1  50 

Original  Dialogues.    S&gent 1  6»" 

Parlor  Dramas.    Fowle 1  6«' 

Patriotic  Speaker.    (Paper) 10 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Raymond 2  5«' 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood 60 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book 1  2^ 

School  Dialogues.    Lovell 1  60 

School  Dialogues.    Northend 1  20 

School  ExhlbltionBook 50 

School  Speaker.  Sanders.  12mo 2  00 

Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 2  2^ 

Union  Speaker.  Sanders 1  25 

United  States  Sneaker.  Lovell. 1  60 

Universal  Speaier.  12mo 1  75 

Toung  American's  Speaker.  12mo. I  00 

Young  Speaker.  LoveU ,,  1  20 


SCHOOL    MERCHANDISE, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO, 
130  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City. . .  .919  Arch  St.,  PhUadelphia: 

WhoietahPHcBL 

ABO  Wall  Cards.    Heavy  boards,  21  X  27  inches |0.75 

Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Formji  and  Solids.    Per  box 8.00 

Atwater's  School  Oovemment.    300  Checks,  200  Tickets,  &  100  Certificates  1J50 
Apparatus  for  Gymnastic  Exercises — 

Hand  Rings.    Per  pair 75 

Dumb  Bells.    Several  sizes.    Per  pair 60  to  75 

IndianOlubs.              "              ,    "         I^to3.00 

Wands.    Each 30  to  75 

Black  Boards.    Perfect  slate  surfcice.    Any  size,  well  framed,  per  square  ft .  55 

Black  Board  Saselis SiO 

*     Double.    For  two  boards 4.00 

Black  Board  Rubbers.    Lamb's  Wool.    Per  dozen 0.00 

Chamois  Skin.    Per  dozen .' 5-00 

Book  Racks,  "  Excelsior."    Cherry.    School  size.    Each 20 

Call  Bells,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Silvered.    Several  sizes 1.25  to  3.00 

Crayons,  Waltham.    For  Black  Boards.    Per  gross 45 

Crayons,  "  Eureka."    New,  and  comparatively  dostless.    Per  gross (K) 

Crayon  Compasses.    Brass  mountings ., 3.50 

Cube  Root  Blocks.    Several  sizes .' GOcts.  to3.00 

I>rawing  Patterns  of  all  kinds  and  Drawing  Materials —       — 

Globes— FrankUn.    Sizes— 6,  9i,  10,  12,  16,  and  80  in.    Each 5.00  to  200.00 

Ferqe's  Com.  School  Magnetic  Globe.    5  in.  dia.,  plain  stand .. .  5.00 

5  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian  7.00 
i                       «       Granunar  and  High  School  Magnetic  Globe.  12  in,  dia., 

plain  stand 20.00 

*'      Library  Magnetic  Globe.    12  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian  . . .  25.00 
One  Dozen  Alafj^netle  Objects,  representing  men  of  different 
races,  ships,  steamer,  ilghtbousea,  and  animals,  accompany  each  Globe 
wlthoat  additional  cost 

Shepherd's  Slate  Globes.    Sizes,  4  in.  to  18  in 1.50  to  25.00 

Ink  Wells  ^  Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  lid  to  lock,  the  very  best 

knovm.    Per  dozen 3.50 

Satterlee's.    Iron  cap  and  glass  font.    Per  dozen 3.50 

Paton's.    Metal,  lined  with  glass.    Per  dozen 3.00 

Heavy  glass  wells.    Per  dozen '.  1.00 

Japanned  iron  covers  for  same.    Per  dozen 1.20 

"  Kinder '  harden  Blocks,"  with  lithographed  patterns.    Per  box 1.50 

Liquid  Si  iting.  For  making  perfect  slate  surface  on  wall  or  board.    Per  quart  3.00 

Map  Dra  ^ring  Cards.    Paper.    Per  set 50 

Slated.    Per  set 1.50 

Multiplicition  Wall  Cards.    20  X  26  inches 76 

Noiseless  Pencils.    With  box  of  points.    Per  dozen -              1.00 

Numerics  J  Frames.    100  balls 1.25 

144  balls 1^ 

"Oyect  Teaching  Blocks."    Per  box 3.00 

Pens.    School.    Potter  &  Hammond's.    Made  by  Gillott    Per  gross 1.25 

Extra  fine.           "                                     "                      "        1.85 

Commercial         "                                     "                      "....,....  1.50 

Planisphore  of  the  Heavens,  Whitall's 3.00 

Pointers.    For  maps,  black-boards,  &c. 20  to  50 

Rewards  of  Merit.    In  sheets  and  on  cards.    In  great  variety^ —       — 

Rulers.    Wood.    Plain,  different  lengths.  .Perdozen 1.00to2.00 

Wood.    With  Scale 1.50  to  2.50 

Guttapercha 5.00  to  10.00 

School  Mottoes.    Book  of  16  sheets  and  about  25  n\ottoe8,  for  school-room 

walls 75 

Slate  Rubbers  (Erasers).    Chamois.    Per  100 8.00 

Slated  Leaves.    "  Convenient  and  EconomicaL" J8.00 

School  Furnitvpre,  Teachers'  Desks,  &c. 


THE  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING 

mftkcfl  a  fur&ce  wbich  rivals  the  beat  Wall  Slates.    It  is  perfectly  black,  never  crumbles,  and  always  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  ' 

It  is  snccesaMly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  sorfiico,  and  is  invalaable  in  renovating  old  Black- 
boards. It  has  been  nsed  for  more  than  seven  years  in  some  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New  England,  and  the 
snrlace  is  as  smooth  and  perfect  note,  as  when  it  was  first  applied.    This  proves  the 

DUEABnJTY  OF  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATINO. 

It  is  securely  po*  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  easily  applied— full  directions  accompany  it.  .  • 

By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  snccessftilly  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a  perftet 
SlaU  ntzface,  wonderful  in  all  the  good  qualities  of  color t  tmootkness^  and  durabUUy. 

tW*  Teadiets  will  please  not  confound  the  EURBEA  LIQUID  SLATINO  with  slating  known  by  other 
names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  every  other  really  excellent  article,  has  its  imitations. 
But  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly  smooth  black  alaite  surface  of  tAe  EUREKA. 

Price y  $U75per  Pint;  $a.00 per  Quart.    6  per  cent.  dis.  on  5  gals.,  and  10  per  cent,  on  10  gals,  or  more. 

One  pint  is  anfflci^t  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surfifice,  hence  it  makes  a  very  cheap  blackboard 
snrfhce.  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places,  we  can  send  a  per- 
son to  apply  it  apon  reasonable  terms. 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every  part  of 
the  oonntry.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant  the 
BUBEKA  SLATINQ. 


TESTIMONY    FOR    THE    EUREKA    LIQUID    SLATING. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  ojnr  blackboards  since  September,  18G4;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  oest  stone  slates. 

C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Biglov  Grammar  Selwol. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  alwavs  give  SAtisfiiction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBlaCK,  Supt.  Pfib.  Schools,  Boeton,  Mass. 

Pauiyka,  N,  Y.,  Dec.  8th,  1863. 
It  gives  me  sreat  pleasure  to  speak  fn  high  terms  of  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slating.*! 

I  have  used  boards  made  of  almost  every  variety  of  wood ;  those  made  of  "  Hard-Finish, "  painted ;  those 
made  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  Beach  Sand,  Lime  and  Lamp  Black,  and  those  mode  of  Quanv  Slate :  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  think  the  surface  made  of  Eureka  Liquid  Slatingis  decidedly  superior  to  anything  I  have 
ever  used.    If  it  could  not  be  replaced  I  would  not  take  $50  for  the  Board  in  my  recitation  room. 

J.  DCJNLAP,  PriTicipal  Palmyra  Classical  Union  School, 

Gbbenvillk,  N.  J.,  Nov.  11th,  1863. 
The  great  desidsratum  of  the  school-room  is  at  last  found— a  smooth,  jet-blacky  unbroken,  durabU 
B1.AOKHOABD  surfoce,  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  other  means,  than  by  the  invalu- 
able ^'Eureka  Slating:  *'  invaltMbla^  because,  in  my  estimation,  it  excels  in  every  desirable  quality,  the 
coHtly,  jointed,  greyish  stone  slating  now  in  general  use.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  "Eaieka,'^<mc# 
teamed,  will  become  imii;«rsallr/j9r«/e}'abl«  to  anything  at  present  known  for  blackboard  purposes.  I  most 
hsartily  commend  it  to  my  fellow  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  educ:itional  improvenKnts. 

WM.  H.  STORKS,  Prin.  Pub.  Sch,  OreenvilU. 

WmxB  Hai.l  Aoademy,  pB>'2fSYLVAKiA,  Nov.  20th,  1862. 
About  two  years  ago  I  procured  a  quart  of  your  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  and  applied  it  on  about  120  feet 
of  blackboard  surface  h\  my  school  room,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  when  first  applied,  and  during  ten  months 
of  each  year  it.has  been  used  daily  by  about  tliirty  pupils.  The  old  surface  on  which  I  applied  il  was  covered 
with  ordinary  lampblack  and  oil,  and  like  most  such  boards  was  too  smooth  for  chalk  cravons.  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  **  produces  the  best  surface  for  blackboards  that  I  have  ever  nsed. 
Our  School  Board  authorizes  me  to  scud  for  a  gallon  for  the  other  school-rooms. 

WM.  B.  BIGLER,  Teacher. 
Mr.  O.  R.  WiLUS,  Principal,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  says: 

*«  Your  Liquid  Slating  is  wonderftil.  I  applied  it  to  some  old  blackboards,  and  It  is  very  nearly  like  a  stone 
slate.** 

Trmtus  Gbovk  Femau  Sxuznabt,  Sakatoqa,  N.  T.,  July  1,  1868. 
My  BlAckboards  were  slated  about  three  vears  ago,  and  theyare  yet  inj)erfect  condition.   There  is  nothing 
equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  CQbv.)  L.  F.  BEECHER.  (D.D.,)  Principal. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  Is  having  a  great  demand  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  It  is  tried.  It 
was  recently  applied  to  the  walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  we  understand  that  Mr. 
Peter  Cooper  is  highly  pleased  with  the  perfect  slate  surface  which  it  has  produced  in  that  noble  monument 
•*to  Science  and  As\.*^— Educational  Herald. 

PoBTUiKi^  Mb.,  June  6th,  1863. 
I  have  used  it  with  the  most  hearty  satisfaction.  Mr.  Benton,  our  Phonographic  Instructor,  remarks  that 
he  was  prepared  to  find  it  good  "  but  the  half  had  not  been  told  hhn.*'  I  have  observed  that  sit  where  vou 
please  in  the  room,  provided  you  can  see  the  board  fairly,  every  character  written  upon  it  is  distinct  to  'the 
eye,  and  is  not  obscured  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  Its  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  are 
covered  with  the  conunon  black  paint.  H.  T.  CUMMING6. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

130  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK;    512  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY  J.  CRI8WOLD.  oare  CYRUS  C.  COOKE,  37  A  39  BRATTLE  8.T-     Boston. 
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PROFESSOR  CLEVELAND'S 
SCHOOL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY. 


I. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  ENGUSH  IITEEATUBE, 

CHBONOLOGICALLT  ABBANOED 
FROM  SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILUE  TO  WILLUM  COWPBR. 

II. 

ENGLISH  LTTEMTTJEE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBTi 

EMBBACINQ 

THE  CHIEF  DECEASED  AND  LIVING  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

III. 

A  OOMPENDIUM  OF  AMEEIOAN  LITERATTJBE, 

VPOV  THE  BAXE  PLAN,  EXBBACINa 

THE    CpiEF    DECEASED   AND    LIVING    WRITERS    OF    OUR    COITKTBT. 

IV.  . 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  UTEEATUEE, 

OONSIBTINa  OF 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS,  TRANSLATED,  FROM   THE  BEST  GREEK  AND^ROMAK 

WRITERS,  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,   ACCOUNTS  OP 

THEIR  WORKS,  Etc.  Etc. 

Part  I^— Grkbx:  prom  Homer  to  Loirannrs. 
Part  H.— Lamn  :  from  Platjtus  to  BosTHins. 

V. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

I 

I   WITH  A 

LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

PltSLIUINABT  DISSERTATIONS   ON  EACH   POEM;     NOTES   CRITICAL  AND   SXPL AKA.TOST $ 

AN  INDEX  TO  THE   SUBJECTS   OF  PARADISE  LOST;    AND  A 

TERBAL  INDEX  TO   ALL  THE  POBUS. 


SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

No.  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  512  Arch  Street,  Philabelfhxa. 

Hiese  TolnmeB  -will  be  sold  to  the  trade  at  $2.00  each. 

.^r*  For  the  Household  Library  these  five  rolumes  wUl  be  bound  in  a  richer  style,  In  tuOf  i 
or  half  morooco.  and  nut  into  neat  aiuiPM.  uml  mr^^A  f^  *\>^  4.^^^  #w.».  #o  ka  »»  *«  i;.a  ^ 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS, Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Cii-A-SE'S     SOHOOIL.    FTJI^OSriXTJI^E, 

Manufactnred  at  the  Western  School  Furnitdre  Works. 

W.  Chase  and  Son,  mannfocturers,  after  an  experience  of  14  years  in  this  branch,  have  bo  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  superior^  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  TeHcher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
ority are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schuols  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milwaalcee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  b«eD  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERT  VARIETY, 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IHT  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OP  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  Torlc,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publishers  of  CAMFS  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (slceletou  maps  for 
drawing)  have  long  been  osed,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


OHAETS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  («rc/tmt>«  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORKD  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SOOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
ftc«  4c.  -tc.  kc.  Ac. 


ALSO  PUBUSHBRS  OP — 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  Tarious  Mountings. 
Jt3f  JH9cr%jptivt  Circvlari  and  lUtutrated  Codaloguu  vnlh  J*rice  Uslt  furnished  on  application  ^3$, 

ANDREWS  &  BIQELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  CHIQAQO^ 
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Education,  Science,  and  Free  Schools. 


KICHARD  EDWARDS,  Editob,  Normd. 
S.  H.  WHIT£,  Mathematical  Editob,  C%u»^. 


ftons,  |Uin0is: 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,   BY   N.   0.  NASON. 

1865. 

H^^ILSO  A  Year,  Pataub  always  nr  AotaAoe. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbrook  School  Appaba- 
Tus  Company,  and  moTed  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniturb  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Rosa's  and  Chase's  Furniture — the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Findijag  these  sonr- 
oes  entirely  inadequate  to  the  waats  of  our  customers,  we  hare  now  established  in  thifl 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  aad  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first-clcut  wfrk. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Sbats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heayy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophioax  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  gite 
us  a  call.  

GEO.  &  C.  1¥.  SHERMTOOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
f&^SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOOUBS.^^l 


CUTTER'S 

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


THESE  WORKS  haye  been  revised  aud  rewritten  five  times.  The  last 
time,  1000  copies  of  the  revision  were  printed,  and  placed  in  twentj-nine  dtSer- 
ent  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies,  to  be  used  in  class-study^ 
so  as  to  be  critically  examined  and  corrected  by  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  The 
following  year,  aided  by  these  criticisms,  corrections,  and  suggestions,  the  author 
made  his  final  revised  revision.  Thus  the  work  was  slowly  t^^ practically  matured, 
and  became  correct,  plain,  instructive,  and  iMadZe. 

Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas,  has  in" 
sorted  the  following  in  the  published  pamphlet  (1866)  of  the  School  Law  of  that  State: 

**  We  haT6  recommended  Cotter's  reyiaed  edition  ItiT  Book  on  Anatomt,  Phtsioloot,  aitd  Htoieki.  We 
bftTB  QMd  Dr.  Cotter's  work  in  the  claae-room  for  some  fifteen  years,  witli  great  sncceas.  I  leam^  through 
the  HUnou  TeacKer^  that  Dr.  Catter,  who  has  Jnst  returned  from  the  army  (where  he,  as  Snrgeon,  served 
three  years),  proposes  to  ftirnish,  to  teachers  onjy,  his  works  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygfene,  at 
lowest  wholesale  dozen  prices,  and  give  a  set  of  CSiarts  gratis.  A  good  teacher,  feeling  his  respoBsibillty 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  his  pupils,  will  send  and  get  the  charts  if  he  ha«  to  give  away  the  text<4>ook8 
to  a  dasB,  as  the  charts  are  worth  more  than  a  dosen  books,  and  are  on  the  recommended  lisf 

The  1st  Book,  recommended  by  Prof.  Goodnow,  is,  in  size,  matter,  and  arrange- 
ment, a  uaable  book  for  eommon  schools  and  small  academies.  It  has  been  published 
in  the  Tamil  dialect  in  Hindostan ;  has  been  translated  into  the  Armenian  and  Bul- 
garian dialects,  in  Turkey,  and  is  very  generally  used  in  the  Mission  schools  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  (1865)  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  my  books  and  charts 

are,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  as  follows : 

BRAn.  PRICU.                                                                                                                    pubushsr'b  PKion. 
$1  76 Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  4S8  pages $1  80 


„.  ._  8  pages.. 

W First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages 05 

60 Human  and  ComparatiTe  Aoatomv,  Physiology,  and  UygienO)  133  pag«8.v 40 

8  60 Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  10  in  set 7  50 


6  00 District  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  In  set. 4  00 

17  00 Large,  colored,  full  mounted  Plates,  10  in  set .« 15  00 

11  00 District  School,  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  set «... 9  00 

jEJ^jnururTJOjr  jijrn  MjirmonucTio^. 

I  will  supply  School  Tbachkrs  and  School  Trustkbs  books  and  charts,  for  exam* 
inatum  and  introductionf  as  follows : 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  468  pagea. fl  00 

First  Bo<A:  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages < 50 

Human  and  Comparatire  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  182  pages 85 

Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts.  10  in  set ^* 7  60 

District  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  (Aarts,  8  in  set * 4  00 

Large,  colored,  full  monnfed  Plates,  10  in  set......... ^ ** 15  00 

District  School,  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  set .* 9  00 

IVota  Bene. 

Terms,  Cash  with  o&i^ib.    None  supplied  to  booksellers  at  these  prices. 
Address  GJ^U^T-XN    CXJTTBR, 

Care  of  Amdbsws  &  Bigblow^  School  Furnishers,  Chicago^  111, 

P.S. — The  School  Charts,  8  in  set,  are  specially  recommended.  I  can 
attend  a  few  Teachers'  Institntesy  and  sehools,  this  season,  and  giye  instruc- 
tion in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  illustrated  hy  aid  of  a  mannikin. 

MSr  Address  as  ahove. 


xro-v^    Z1.SI. 


NilLTUR^L     HISTORY. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 


FOR 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  THE  GENEEAL  READEE. 
By  SANBORN    TENNEY,  A.M., 

AUTBOBOr  *OB0L00T,  ETC.\  AND  PROF.  OF  NATURAL  BISTORT  IN  VA8SAR  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


9&*MiiU8iriUed  wiih  over  fH.ve  Hundred  Mlngraving8.''^ai 


In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  full  descriptioD  of  the 

QUADKUPEDS,  INSECTS,  EEPTILES,  PISHES,  SHELLS,  Etc., 

of  North  America,  and  eepeciali^  of  those  appertaining  to  our  own  country. 

As  a  complete  Blanual  cf  '  Zodlogy '  it  is  believed  that  this  volume  Hurpasses  any  yet  published.    The 
illustrations  are  on  *  a  scale',  aud  engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 

1^^  Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination,  prepaid  per  mail,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

"Atwater's  School  Goyernment." 

Recommended  by  the  best  Educators  in  America,  and 
used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Teachers. 

Evert  School- Txachjsb  m  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Should  send  for  a  set  of 

ATWATER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  aOVERNMENT, 

EDITION    FOR    1866,   JUST    KEADY, 

Consisting  of 

Punctual,  Deportment  &  Lesson  Merits, 

And  beautiful  Lithographed  Tickets  and  Certificates,  with  which  to  redeem  them. 


TWENTY  SCHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES, 

Beautifully  printed  on  the  best  China  Card-board,  each  card  containing  77 

square  inches. 

Price  of  CU^Temment,  by  mall,  tLdO. 

Price  of  Mottoes,  by  mall) 1.00. 

Address  J'^lELTiS'      jSLU."  W  J^H^JEUt,^ 

P.O.  Box  2083,  Chioaqo,  Illinois. 
P.S. —  Send  with  stamp  for  Circular. 
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TXIS    FTTBXiISHBIlS    OF 


PRBSBMT  THB»  COBtFLIMBNTS  TO  THB 


TiMNiRS  Q)F  THIi 


16)  STATiS. 


and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirons  to  keep  the  system  in  adtanob  of  aix 
OTHERS,  as  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  has  been,  they  are  now  issuing 

AX   SNTIRBLT   NsW   EDITION,   RbViSED,   Re-ARRANOBD,  AND    IMPROVED,  and  eXDr 

biacing  the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  anthors. 


l8t.  A  SERIES  OF  COPT  BOOKS*  Common  School  Series, 
BuBiNBSfi  Series,  Ladies'  Sbribb,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  TIE  LINES.   For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  A  MANUAL  or  rEXMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
mentof  PaysonjDuntODL&Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITING- TABLETS.  Fac-eimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thoron^l^  analyzed,  as  written  of  laige  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Dnll  and  Class-Teaching. 

5th.  A  SYSTEM  OP  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successiullj. 

STANDING   PRE-EMINENT   ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originality^  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beantyi 

it  i«  expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  oomprehAnds  wwj 
thln«?  requiaite  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  tha  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  ai«  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,   Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progresslveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Originality. 

Its  Transcendent  Superiority  over  all  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  CAKNOT  bb  denied. 

The  Best  Teachers  Assert  it!    Experience  has  Proved  iff 

%•  Plwim  iip< tor  Spadmcni  Mid  Otoonlaw.  117    "WawhlTigton    St.*   Soston. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  KAFS 

Per  Fun  Set  or  Sfix  Jfiaps. 


TUB  high  priora  of  Cotton  Cloth,  Paper,  Printtnc,  Colon.  Varntshes,  other  Meteriala  and  Lahor,  have 
compelled  the  pnbliahen  to  charge  a  niiieh  higher  price  for  Pelton's  Oatline  Mapa  than  their  own 
daalrea  woqM  dictate.  It  it  therefore  with  much  latiafhction  that  they  annoance  their  ability,  by  a  differ- 
eat  atyle  of  moantiog^  to  fnmiah  a 

OHEA-F    EDITIOlSr 

of  the  same  maps,  beautifully  colored,  and  printed  from  the  same  platea,  at  the  low  price  of  $1S  par 
f^M  aH  Qf  Six  Maps,  Notwithstanding  th^r  cheapneee,  if  need  with  care  and  allowed  to  hang  un- 
rolled in  their  proper  places,  they  will  ke  equally  eerrioeable  with  the  more  expenaire  style  of  mounting, 
the  price  of  which  is  eren  now  $85  per  eet. 

Them  Maps  embi*dy  so  many  merits  that  they  have  retained  their  popularity,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  continued  through  all  the  vtcissitndes  of  the  war.  It  is  bolleTed  the  Cheap  Edition  will  have  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  throughout  the  country.  They  are  especially  adapted  for  SCHOOLS  AMONQ  THE 
FRBKDMKN,  and  for  all  others  where  education  is 

ijmpjutTmn  nir  sight, 

latber  than  by  the  tedious  and  laborious  method  of  reading  and  committing  to  mamory. 
The  m^ps  composing  a  full  set  are  as  follows : 

L    Map  of  Western  Hemisphere 7  feet  X  7  feet 

2.  "      Eastern  "  7    "    X  7    " 

3.  "      The  United  States 7   •*    X7    " 

4.  "      Europe 6    "     X6    " 

6.  **      Asia  and  Palestine 6    "    XB    " 

6.  "      S.  America  and  Afirica 6    "    XB    " 

As  both  editions  continue  to  be  published,  please  state  when  ordering  whether  ** cheap  edition"  or  ''fine 
edition,"  or  name  the  price. 

SOWEB,  BARNES  &  POTTS,  Tublishers, 

87  north-Third  Street,  x  HILADELFEIA. 


S.,  B.  &  P.   are   also    Publishers   of 

The  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics^ 

By  £dward  Brooks,  A.M.,  ProfeHHor  of  Mathematics  in  State  Normal  School,  MillersTiile,  Pa. 

Boberts's  History  of  the  United  States, 

Including  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Baub's  Normal  Speller;   Oilpin's  Central  Odd  Begions,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  STODDIBD'S  SERIES  OF  IBITHIEnCS 

Respectfully  announce  that  they  have  now  ready  a 

NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHIETIC, 

By  Prof.  JOHN  F.  STODDABD,  AM. 

336  pages.    Price  $1.00. 


In  this  book  the  author  has  arraDged  the  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  snccess- 
ful  modern  systems  of  instruction,  and  has  given  due  prominence  to  parts,  such  as 
**  Interest,"  *' Taxes,"  etc.,  which  have  become  of  more  general  importance  by  the 
issue  of  U.S.  Bonds  and  the  collection  of  U.S.  Revenues. 

The  Definitions  are  concise,  complete,  and  intelligible;  the  explanations  and  anal- 
yses are  full  and  philosophical ;  the  examples  are  varied  and  are  carefully  graded 
to  insure  a  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  to  the  practical  bun- 
nets  of  the  present  time. 

An  examination  of  this  book  by  Teachers  and  Business  Men  is  requested,  also  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Series,  which  are 

Stoddard's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  50  cents. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual  ArithmetiCy    40    " 
Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,       .    25    ** 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,    .       |L25 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  University  Algebra,    .       .    $2.00 

All  of  which  now  have  new  and  improved  typography,   good  paper,  and  durable 
binding. 

Of  the  Algebras  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  has  written 
that  he  regards  them  as  the  best  works  on  the  subject  yet  printed  in  America. 


BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

BULLIONS' ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,         .         .  90  cents. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANALY.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,      50      " 

LATIN  GRAMMAR, $1.60 

GREEK  GRAMMAR, $1.75 

This  Series  of  Grammars,  with  the  classics  of  Caesar  $1.50,  Cicero  $1.50,  and  Sal- 
lust  $1.50,  by  the  same  author,  is  now  considered' the  best  series  in  the  market. 

PEISSNER'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
BROCKLESBY'S  ASTRONOMY,  New  Edition,  with  Problems. 
HOOKER'S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Copies  of  above-named  books,  for  examination,  sent  to  teachers  by  mail  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  half  the  price  annexed.     Address 

SHELDOr¥  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSOFS  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  PracticAl  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Pro^resslTe  Table  Book. 
ProirresslTe  Primary  Arltlmietlc. 
Proirresslve  Intellectual  Aritinnetlc. 
Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. 
Proirrcssive  Practical  Arltlimetic. 
ProgrresslTe  Hlf^lier  Arltlinaietlc. 
Neww  Elementary  AUrebra. 
VnlTersity  Alirebra  (Old  Edition). 
Neww  University  Alirebra. 

NeW¥  Calculus.     Ready  Augtut  1«^ 

University  Astronomy. 
New¥  C^ometry  and  Triironometry. 
New  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sections. 
Ne^w  SurreyiniT  and  Naviir&tion. 

KeyB  to  the  Arithmetios,  Aleebras,  Oeometries,  and  Sory eying,  are  published, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  **  Abithmbtical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promiscu- 
ously arranged,  and  without  answers,  han  just  been  added  to  the  aboYe  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

C0M8ISTINO    or 

WELLS'8  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I      WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'8  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |      WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 


BRYANT,  STBAHON  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  hooks  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     875  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  faoitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 


t&^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers,  IVISON,  PHINNEY9  BLAKEMAN  &  Ck)., 

48  and  50  Walker  street,  Nbw  Yobk. 
S.  C.  ORIGOS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Luke  Street  Chioaoo. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  ClAS-KOOl. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

These  Rbadbrs  kto  entirtlv  nea  In  natter  Bad  iUuttraUcfHt,  »nd  unnarpa»$ed  in  the  7»umber  and  variety 
of  the  interwting  and  instructire  pieces  th^y  contain,  and  in  the  baiMiy  andadaptatioHoithb  UlostratioDa. 

The  Series  is  todL  graded^  fuU,  and  comjAdt^  and  designed  as  a  separate  and  independmt  eourte,  or  to  take 
the  place  of  "  Sanders's  New '%  of  my  other  aerievof  Readers,  wherever  they  have  been  00  Ions  in  ma  aa  le 
renaer  a  change  necessary  or  desirable. 

SANDERS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  Beantifnlly  Illoatrated. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPELLER. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINER,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS,  Six  in  a  set. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Noe.  on  Jbor  Cards. 

ONION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    ^M  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages, 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE.    600  pages. 

The  Uriost  Fourth  and  Fme  Rbadbbs  will  be  welcomed  as  the  most  complete  and  sttnctive  Bwadfng 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  eyer  offered  to  thb  public. 


Nonoik— In  order  to  remove  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  desire  to  state  that  the  **UiiiiMi 
Rbadbbs"  an  not  m,  reoisUm  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entirely  new  In  matter  and 
iUMttraUontt  having  been  prepued  with  great  care,  said  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  tbsm 
su^perior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 


THE  NEW  STANDAED  EDITION 

OP  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

SETISED,  IMPROVED,  AND  NEWLT  EMSATED, 
Spencerlan  Cliarto  of  Wrlttny  and  Orawlny, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Price,  moanted,  $8.00;  in  sheets,  $1.60. 


NOW  USED  nr  boston,  new  TOBK  and  ST.  LOUIS  PVBUC  SCHOOLS. 

KBRL'S  ELEMENTART  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.   164  pages.   This  Is  acknowledged 

a  superior  book  in  ammgtmenly  maUetf  and  methodt. 
EXRL'S  0OMMON-8CHO0L  GRAMMAR.    Large  and  beautlfnl  type;  about  aoo  pages.    WOlhe  f«a# 

May  Itt,  1866. 
KSRL'S  OOMPREHENSITE  GRAMMAR.  876  pages.    This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  pracH- 

eal  treatise,  unsurpassed  in  critical  and  Ultulrative  examples  and  in  number  and  Tarlety  of  exerdics. 


Specimen  ccjneafor  examination  and  intro<hicium,  ai  reduced  prices. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVIBOK,  PHINKET,  BLAEEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  60  Walker  street.  New  York. 
8.  C.  GBIGGS  Sb  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
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AMERICAN    NORMAL-SCHOOL    ASSOCIATION. 


Harrisburq,  Pa.,  August  16,  1865. 

Association  assembled  at  11  o'clock.  On  motion  of  W.  D.  Hen- 
kle,  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  President  to  serve  till 
the  arrival  of  Richard  Edwards,  the  regular  President,  who  was  known 
to  be  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Phelps  expressed  the  desite  that  hereafter  the  Association 
would  be  able  to  meet  regularly.  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Wickersham 
explained  that  informal  meetings  had  been  held  in  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Illinois,  since  the  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  1860,  at  which 
Mr.  Wickersham  had  been  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickersham,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  preparatory  to  a  reorganization.  The  Chair  ap- 
pointed J.  P.  Wickersham,  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  E.  A.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  alluded  to  the  interest  that  he  felt  in  this  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  his  first  attendance.  They  were  about  to  reorganize 
the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  and  he  desired  to  learn  all  he  could  here 
before  completing  the  reorganization. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  the  Revision  Committee  were  instruct- 
ed to  prepare  business  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Edwards,  having  arrived,  made  some  remarks  approving  the 
above  action ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wickersham,  he  and  the  tempo- 
rary Chairman  were  added  to  the  Revision  Committee. 

Mr.  Wickersham  moved  that  the  first  topic  for  discussion  in  the 
afternoon  be  a  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools,  and  that  E.  A. 
Sheldon  open  the  discussion.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henkle,  adjourned  to  meet  at  2}  a' clock  p.m. 
39  301 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Committee  reported,  through  its  chairman,  the  former  Constitution 
with  a  few  slight  changes.  The  report  was  adopted,  with  some  verbal 
alterations  suggested  by  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Edwards. 

Order  of  Business  reported  by  same  committee : 

1.  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Course  of  Study  and  Training  best  adapted  to  subserve  the  pur- 

poses of  Normal  Schools. 

3.  The  Domestic  Arrangements  necessary  for  the  Students  of  Nor- 

mal Schools. 

The  discussion  on  Course  of  Study  was  opened  by  Mr.  Sheldon. 
He  stated  the  difficulties  experienced  in  Oswego  from  the  fact  that 
pupils  enter  without  sufficient  scholastic  instruction.  In  remodeling 
their  course  of  study  they  had  inserted  more  scholastic  instruction. 
The  great  work  is  to  prepare  persons  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  state.  To  meet  the  cases  of  those  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  studies,  a  Preparatory  Elementary  Course  had 
been  adopted.  He  read  from  the  manuscript  of  a  forthcoming  circu- 
cular  for  the  Oswego  Training  School  the  reason  for  adopting  this 
course,  as  well  as  the  studies  included  in  it.  He  then  dilated  at  length 
on  the  other  courses  of  study  —  including  the  High-School  Course — 
to  be  pursued  at  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  answered  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  W.  F.  Phelps,  John  S.  Hart,  and  S.  R.  Thompson. 
Some  of  the  questions  suggested  that  the  questioners  did  not  believe 
that  the  students  could  complete  the  courses  in  the  time  allotted  to 
them. 

Mr.  Phelps  spoke  of  the  necessity  that  still  exists  of  combining 
scholastic  instruction  with  professional  instruction.  He  said  that  the 
great  question  is  to  ascertain  the  minimum  of  scholastic  instruction, 
and  still  accomplish  the  great  work  of  Normal  Schools.  He  thought 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  laid  down  in  his  Preparatory  Course  too  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  time  allotted  — '  namely,  twenty^one  weeks.  He 
alluded  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota,  saying  that  it  had  been  officially 
stated  that  many  of  the  school-houses  are  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 

Dr.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  stated  that  he  had  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  the  want  of  scholastic  instruction.  In  Normal 
Schools  in  large  cities  a  higher  degree  of  scholastic  knowledge  can 
easily  be  required  for  admission. 

Mr.  Wickersham  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  a  course  of 
study,  although  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  Normal  School  ten  years, 
and  had  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  previously.     His  ideal  of 
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a  Normal  School  is  one  Id  which  the  iastructioD  is  entirely  profess- 
ional ;  but  this  ideal  can  not  be  realized  in  this  country,  perhaps,  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  learning  a 
thing  to  know  it  and  learning  a  thing  to  teacg  it.  He  explained  the 
course  pursued  at  Millersville. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  did  not  consider  the  introduction  of  scho- 
lastic studies  an  unmixed  evil.  He  did  not  mourn  over  the  difficulty 
as  some  of  his  brethren.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Normal 
University  at  Normal,  a  village  near  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henkle  said  that  the  whole  discussion  had  indicated  that  most 
of  the  gentlemen  hud  misconceived  the  true  character  of  a  Normal 
School.  He  conceived  that  scholastic  instruction  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  its  mission ;  that  the  results  would  be  greater  if  the  Normal 
School  had  the  training  of  the  pupil  from  infancy  until  that  pupil 
was  sent  out  as  a  teacher. 

The  President  announced  Messrs.  Wickersham,  Hagar,  Phelps, 
Hart,  and  Henkle,  as  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hart,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  discussion 
of  the  second  topic. 

Mr.  Phelps  stated  the  difficulties  of  procuring  accommodations  for 
pupils  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  boarding. 

Mr.  Wickersham  gave  the  practice  at  Millersville.  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  requires  that  the  Normal  Schools  shall  each  have  a  board- 
ing-house capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  boarders. 

Dr.  Hart  gave  the  experience  at  Trenton :  they  are  about  to  adopt 
the  Millersville  plan,  and  have  already  introduced  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Henkle  gave  the  plan  adopted  at  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Wickersham  and  Hart,  that  pupils 
could  be  managed  better  in  boarding-houses  belonging  to  the  school 
than  when  allowed  to  board  in  private  families,  said  that  the  more 
pupils  are  watched  the  more  they  need  to  be  watched. 

Dr.  Hart  alluded  to  the  difference  between  villages  and  large  cities, 
and  especially  state  capitals. 

On  motion  of  E.  A.  Sheldon,  the  discussion  was  suspended. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Phelps,  he  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  a  Course  of  Study, 
and  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

It  was  moved  by  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Edinboro,  Pa.,  that  the  committee  publish  their  report  in  the  School 
Journals  three  months  before  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  members 
may  be  better  prepared  to  discuss  it.     Adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  as  the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion 
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The  expediency  of  memorializing  the  National  Government  on  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  Normal  Schools,  and  grants  for  the  same,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Agricaltural  Colleges  Discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Hart. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7}  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 

BVENINO   SESSION. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Nominating  Committee  reported  for 
President — Richard  Edwards,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 
Vice-Presidents — D.  N.  Camp,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  W.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota; 
J.  S.  Hart,  Stete  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — D.  B.  Hagar,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 
Treasurer — J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  officers  were  elected. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  the  education  of  the  South  is  now  the  great  de- 
sideratum  ;  but  if  Congress  should  make  grants  for  Normal  Schools, 
these  grants  would  be  made  to  all  the  states,  and  hence  the  Northern 
States  would  be  benefited  as  well  as  the  Southern  States.  He  said  the 
grant  ought  to  be  made  in  money  rather  than  in  land. 

Mr.  Camp  said  that  if  it  were  made  in  lands  it  could  be  very  soon 
converted  into  money,  as  had  been  done  in  Connecticut  with  the  grant 
to  agricultural  colleges. 

Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  expressed  his  regret  that  General 
Howard  was  not  present.  The  great  conservative  power  in  this  nation 
is  the  educational  power. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  spolce  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  hoped  that,  whatever  action  should  be  taken,  no  reference 
would  be  made  to  sex  or  color.  The  future  good  of  the  negro  race  in 
this  country  would  depend  on  the  education  of  the  white  trash  of  the 
South.  The  South  needs  Normal  Schools  to  teach  colored  teachers 
and  white  teachers  too.  While  the  fifty  thousand  teachers  in  the  South 
are  training,  Northern  teachers  would  be  needed  as  missionaries. 

Mr.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  He 
said  that  educational  matters  must  be  managed  by  the  Southern  States 
themselves  after  reconstruction.  He  believed  that  Congress  ought  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  leading  rebels  of  the  South,  and  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  to  some  public  purpose. 
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Alfred  Greenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  free  schools  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  for  men  of  all  colors,  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Government.  He  hoped  the  Association  would  never  meet  with- 
out looking  to  Washington  for  aid  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  end,  but  had 
doubts  about  the  means.  Normal  Schools  are  rather  the  growth  of  an 
advanced  state  of  education.  The  number  of  teachers  that  had  attend- 
ed the  Normal  School  in  Albany  had  been  only  4,500  in  twenty  years, 
of  whom  but  1,500  had  graduated,  and  only  500  are  now  teaching  in 
the  state.  He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  said  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  action 
of  relijjious  bodies.  Some  were  in  favor  of  sending  highly-educated 
ministers  to  the  South.  This  failed,  because  the  ministers  could  not 
be  obtained,  nor  were  they  exactly  suited  to  the  work.  The  result 
was  that  religious  men  and  women  went  as  colporteurs.  He  did  not 
think  we  should  gain  by  memorializing  Congress  for  grants  for  Normal 
Schools.  It  is  visionary  to  ask  for  such  appropriations.  We  ought 
to  go  out  as  missionaries  :  missionaries  need  no  diplomas. 

Mr.  Phelps  did  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  two  gentlemen. 
He  spoke  at  length  on  the  docility  of  black  children.  Where  are  the 
skilled  missionaries  to  be  obtained  ?  He  knew  of  no  means  so  well 
adapted  to  furnish  them  as  Normal  Schools.  The  fault  in  New  York, 
his  native  state,  was  in  not  having  more  Normal  Schools  to  furnish 
her  25,000  teachers.  He  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  the  common 
schools  in  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony  by  the  side  of  the  church.  Other 
colonies  did  not  adopt  this  plan,  and  a  governor  of  one  of  these  rejoiced 
that  there  were  no  free  schools  within  its  limits,  and  that  the  day  was 
far  distant  when  they  would  be  established  on  the  soil  of  the  Sacred 
Dominion.  Hence,  the  rebellion  and  its  evil  effects.  The  National 
Government  had  failed  in  not  having  nationalized  education  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  disadvantage  of  slave  aristocracy  to  a  common-school  system ;  but 
we  should  keep  more  closely  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He 
was  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  only  to  those  states  that  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Normal  Schools  embracing  one  for  every  100,000  or 
200,000  inhabitants.     Let  the  General  Government  assist  the  states. 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  Congress,  in  the  grants,  might  reserve  certain 
rights,  thus  giving  a  kind  of  unity  of  action  throughout  the  states. 

The  Secretary  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  President  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  showing  how  the 
teachers  sent  out  from  them  reduplicate  themselves  wherever  they  la- 
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bor;  and  the  good  of  these  schools  is  far-reaching,  and  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  bare  number  of  teachers  sent  out  by  them.  The 
grand-pupils,  great-grand-pupils,  and  so  on,  must  be  put  down  to  their 
credit.  Normal  Schools  in  the  South  need  not  at  first  be  of  the  high 
standard  of  those  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  that  seven  memorialists,  representing  as  many 
fitates,  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress. 

The  propriety  of  acting  in  connection  with  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  was  suggested  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Khode  Island. 
This  suggestion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Phelps ;  White,  of  Chicago ; 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  New  York;  J.  B.  Thompson,  and  Hart:  some  be- 
ing in  favor  of  joint  action,  and  others  of  independent  action. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study  —  Messrs.  Camp,  Hart,  Sheldon, 
Phelps,  and  Hagar. 

Memorial  Committee  —  Messrs.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey;  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts;  Sheldon,  of  New 
York;  Welch,  of  Mich.;   Henkle,  of  Ohio;  and  Camp,  of  Conn. 

Adjourned. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President 
W.  D.  Hknkle,  Secretary. 


APPEARANCE,    HABITS     AND     MANNERS    OF    THE     TEACHER.* 

Teachers  and  Friends  :  1  am  glad  to  meet  you  again  under  such 
favorable  circumstances.  I  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  you 
all. 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  Asso- 
ciatian,  and  then,  as  now,  it  met  in  this  city  and  in  this  church,  as 
many  of  you  will  remember.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since 
then  !  in  looking  around  on  those  assembled  here,  many  familiar  faces 
are  gone,  and  new  ones  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  us.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Rest  for  the  Weary,  others  to  homes  of  their  own; 
and  many  a  brave  heart  who  was  with  us  then  has  since  suffered  every 
imaginable  woe  in  prison,  in  camp,  and  on  the  battle-field.  Truly,  we 
have  passed  through  eventful  times  since  we  met  ten  years  ago.  And 
through  it  all  the  motto  of  this  Association  has  been  '  Onward,  right 
onward*. 

*An  Essay  by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Woods.  Read  before  the  Peoria  County  Teachers' 
Association,  August,  1865. 
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I  found,  on  looking  over  the  programme,  that  I  was  expected  to  in- 
flict on  this  august  body  something  in  the  shape  of  an  essay.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  the  infliction  with  becoming  Christian  resignation.  I 
asked  a  member  of  the  aforesaid  what  I  should  write  about  (as  I  had 
at  different  times  all  I  could  on  what  I  thought  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  primary  and  other  schools,  on  object  teaching,  on  the  rights 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school-room,  etc.).  He  answered  after 
this  wise  :  *^  Give  the  teachers  a  talk  about  habits,  manners^  and  ap« 
pearance  :  a  good  many  of  them  need  it.''  And  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  say  what  I  can  on  that  subject, 
and  how  it  affects  pupils  generally  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  lu 
the  course  of  my  teaching  experience,  I  have  found  that  those  teach- 
ers have  the  best  success  in  teaching  whose  habits,  manners  and  ap- 
pearance are  of  the  best.  The  importance  of  correct  habits  to  any 
individual  can  not  be  overrated.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  is  so 
great  upon  the  children  under  his  care,  either  for  good  or  evil,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  as  well  as  himself  that  his  habits 
should  be  unexceptionable.  It  is  the  teacher's  sphere  to  improve  the 
community  in  which  he  moves,  not  only  in  morals  and  manners,  but  in 
every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  This  he  may  do  part- 
ly by  precept,  but  very  much  more  by  example.  He  teaches  wherever 
he  is:  his  manners,  his  appearance,  his  character,  are  all  the  subject 
of  observation,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  imitation,  by  the  young  in  his 
district.  He  is  observed  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  family,  in 
the  social  gathering,  and  in  the  religious  meeting.  How  desirable^ 
then,  that  he  should  be  a  model  in  all  things. 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  ^  a  bundle  of  habits',  and  it  has  been  as 
pithily  remarked  ^'  Happy  is  the  man  whose  habits  are  his  friends." 
It  were  well  if  all  persons,  before  they  become  teachers,  would  attend 
carefully  to  the  formation  of  their  personal  habits.  This,  unhappily, 
is  not  always  done ;  and  therefore  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  saying 
some  very  plain  things  in  a  very  plain  way  (for  which  I  have  been 
told  1  have  a  happy  faculty)  on  what  I  deem  the  essentials  among  the 
habits  of  a  teacher.  Neatness  implies  cleanliness  of  the  person.  If 
some  who  assume  to  teach  were  not  rather  careless,  I  would  not  say 
much  on  this  point,  as  I  may  perhaps  incur  the  charge  of  being  more 
nice  than  wise  in  little  things.  But  of  what  great  importance  are  lit- 
tle things!  And  it  is  by  attending  to  them  faithfully  that  one  be- 
comes a  strictly  neat  person.  The  morning  ablution,  the  comb  for 
the  hair,  the  brush  for  the  clothes,  should  always  be  called  into  requi- 
sition before  the  teacher  appears  to  the  family  or  his  school.  Every 
teacher,  and  indeed  every  person,  would  much  promote  health  by 
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bathiDg  every  morniDg.  Since  physiology  is  now  so  much  better  aoder- 
stood  thaD  formerly,  to  almost  every  teacher  is  that  practice  now  in 
use,  and  to  no  class  of  persons  is  it  more  essential  than  to  a  teacher; 
for,  on  account  of  his  confinement  in  an  unventilated  room,  with 
perhaps  nearly  a  hundred  children,  during  the  day,  very  much  more 
is  demanded  of  the  exhalants  in  him  than  in  others.  Ris  only  safety 
is  in  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin.  The  teeth  should  not  be  neglected  : 
a  brush  and  clean  water  has  saved  many  a  set  of  teeth ;  and  of  all 
things  the  most  disgusting  is  a  filthy  set  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a 
teacher.  And  one  word  about  picking  teeth  at  table.  I  have  been 
at  the  table  with  those  who,  when  they  had  finished  eating,  would  take 
a  tooth-pick  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  pick  their  teeth,  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  of  those  at  table.  I  would  ask,  do  you  think  such 
things  right  ?  The  nails,  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  neglected 
until  their  ebony  tips  are  any  thing  but  ornamental ;  and  of\en,  as  an 
amusement,  when  talking  to  any  one,  the  penknife  is  brought  into 
requisition  to  remove  that  which  should  have  received  attention  at  a 
proper  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way ;  and  it  is  considered  that  no  one  of  any  sense 
will  clean  or  pare  nails  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  especially  dur- 
ing conversation  with  them. 

The  teacher  should  be  neat  in  his  dress.  I  do  not  urge  that  his 
dress  should  be  expensive;  his  income  ordinarily  will  not  admit  of 
that.  He  may  wear  a  very  plain  dress,  but  it  should  always  be  neat 
and  clean,  and  put  on  with  good  taste,  fitting  nicely.  I  knew  a  teach- 
er who,  when  examined,  could  answer  every  question  asked  by  the 
committee,  and  yet  she  had  not  the  least  influence  over  her  school, 
and  was  retained  but  a  short  time,  simply  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  dress  neatly.  She  would  make  her  appearance  in  the  school- 
room looking  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  whirlwind,  and  her  dress  had 
been  greatly  disarranged,  and  her  hair  rather  out  of  fix,  no  collar 
on.  How,  I  ask,  could  any  one  making  such  a  figure  of  herself 
command  the  respect  of  her  pupils?     A  little  girl,  a  member  of  her 

school,  said  to  me,  "  Miss looks  as  if  she  would  hardly  keep 

together,  and  when  any  one  comes  into  the  school-room  I  put  my 
head  down  on  the  desk,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  her.''  Teachers,  think 
of  this:  you  know  children  are  very  observing,  and  how  can  you  ex- 
pect to  gain  the  respect  of  a  child  when  you  do  not  merit  it  ?  I  have 
heard  it  said,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  be  a  man  among  men  than  a 
man  among  children.  See  to  it,  then,  teachers,  that  in  all  things  you 
command  the  respect  of  your  pupils.  The  teacher,  then,  should  be  no 
sloven.     He  should  dress  well, —  not  extravagantly,  but  neatly:   he 
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teacbes  neatness  by  example  as  well  as  bj  precept  In  cold  weatber  be 
sbould  be  warmly  clotbed;  for,  being  shut  up  in  a  warm  roonf  mostof 
tbe  day  will  make  bim  unusually  sensitive  to  cold.  Tbe  golden  rule  of 
bealtb  should  never  be  forgotten  :  Keep  the  bead  cool,  tbe  feet  warm, 
tbe  body  free. 

While  talking  of  these  matters,  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  to  tobac- 
co-loving teachers.  I  do  not  see  why  this  narcotic  is  so  much  used : 
even  if  there  be  nothing  wrong  in  it,  the  filth iness  of  it,  especially 
in  the  form  of  chewing,  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  For  tny  part,  I  do 
not  think  smoking  any  too  cleanly  a  habit.  I  will  right  here  give 
you  a  case  in  point.  In  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless,  but  of  which  you 
have  all  heard,  there  is  a  law-office,  the  inmates  of  which  are  four,  all  of 
whom  have  been  teachers  (for  who  ever  arrives  at  any  thing  like  popu- 
larity or  greatness  without  having  been  subjected  to  that  ordeal  ? ). 
Well,  I  am  an  occasional  caller  at  the  office  before  mentioned.  I  find 
tbe  ex-teachers  very  gracefully  seated  upon  chairs,  with  their  feet  ele- 
vated on  tbe  backs  of  others,  or  upon  the  table,  puffing  away  at  a 
cigar  or  pipe  as  if  their  souls'  salvation  depended  upon  it;  and  it  is 
apparently  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  they  can  take  tbe  deli- 
cious morsel  out  of  their  mouths  long  enough  to  give  an  answer  to 
any  question  I  may  be  obliged  to  ask  either  of  them,  and  if  I  ven- 
ture too  near  I  am  in  danger  of  being  bespattered  with  the  juice  of 
tbe  weed.  O,  dear !  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  young  men  sporting 
cigars  or  pipes,  and  worse  still,  to  be  obliged  to  come  in  contact  with 
them,  smelling  so  strongly  of  tobacco,  and  squirting  the  juice  around 
tbem  in  such  quantities  and  with  bo  little  delicacy,  that  one  is  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  how  shameful  for 
any  one  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman  to  subject  those  who  approach 
bim  to  such  a  severe  tax  !  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  set  such  an  ex- 
ample to  the  young.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  good 
teachers  will  give  up  this  disgusting  habit. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  very  large  bump  of  order,  and  practice  it 
every  where :  his  room,  his  desk,  all  his  arrangements,  should  be  or- 
derly ;  and  then,  of  course,  he  can  teach  his  pupils  order  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept.  Tbe  teacher  should  be  courteous  in  bis  manners 
and  language.  All  coarseness,  slang  phrases,  low  jesting,  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  bis  mouth.  As  for  profanity  —  (is  it  an  insult, 
teachers,  to  speak  of  this  7  and  yet  I  have  been  told  that  in  a  school  in 
this  county  a  teacher  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  indulge  in  profane  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  his  pupils), — this  sin  is  invested  with  so  many 
hateful  characteristics  that  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  any  one  who  lays 
claim  to  culture  or  decency  should  ever  be  heard  to  indulge  in  it. 
40 
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Speaking  of  the  language  of  a  teacher,  I  would  say,  let  it  be  pure 
and  accarate ;  for  the  teacher  teaches  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else, 
and  it  is  jnst  as  easy  for  a  child  to  talk  properly  as  improperly;  there- 
fore, never  deviate  from  a  careful  use  of  language,  in  or  out  of  the 
hearing  of  your  pupils.  There  is  a  courtesy  of  manner,  as  well  as  of 
language,  that  should  characterize  the  teacher.  Not  a  ridiculous  ob- 
sequiousness, that  would  curry  favor  with  the  rich  and  popular,  to 
gain  their  good  opinion ;  but  that  true  politeness  founded  on  the 
Golden  Rule^-"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  The  teacher  should  possess  this  quality;  he  should 
be  able  to  teach  true  politeness  by  example  rather  than  by  precept: 
he  may  lecture  his  pupils  by  the  hour  on  politeness,  and  yet,  if  he  be 
not  habitually  polite,  it  will  do  no  good  :  and  so  also  with  gentleness, 
kindness,  or  any  thing  else  that  should  be  taught  to  the  pupil. 

Punctuality  is  also  highly  necessary  in  a  teacher.  He  should  al- 
ways be  at  his  school-room  before  the  hour  for  opening  school.  A 
teacher  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  tardy, —  not  even  once  a 
term  :  it  will  have  a  bad  influence.  A  teacher  should  be  as  punctual 
about  dismissing  school  as  in  opening,  and  never  make  a  virtue  of 
keeping  his  school  beyond  time,  except  for  those  who  have  failed  to 
do  what  has  been  required  of  them  during  the  day  and  are  kept  in  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies  after  school.  I  would  say  to  the  teachers, 
above  all  things,  cultivate  a  cheerful  countenance :  do  n't  go  about 
looking  as  if  you  were  making  martyrs  of  yourselves,  for  in  that  case 
you  will  make  victims  of  your  pupils.  You  have  no  right  to  render 
uncomfortable,  for  your  own  gratification,  those  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
rounded, and  who  are  intrusted  to  your  care.  Solomon  says  "A  mer- 
ry heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance  " ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  a  cheerful  countenance  maketh  merry  hearts,  in  a  sehool- 
room  or  any  where  else. 

If  you  can  not  govern  yourself,  you  are  not  fit  to  govern  others. 
The  chief  object  of  education. should  not  be  the  accumulation  of  in- 
formation, but  the  formation  of  character;  and  I  know  of  no  other 
system  of  education  by  which  this  object  can  be  so  well  attained  as  in 
our  Public  Schools,  if  the  members  of  the  board  and  all  those  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  educational  interests  are  the  right  kind  of 
men  and  are  not  led  away  from  duty  by  party-spirit  or  favoritism. 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  the  teacher:  to  be  in  all  things  an  ex- 
ample to  his  pupils,  teaching  by  that  daily;  and  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  let  him  magnify  his  office,  let  him  be  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  he  will  have  the  reward  of  knowing  that  his  labor  is  not 
fruitless —  that  in  due  time  the  result  of  his  toil  will  be  visible  to  the 
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eye  of  the  world.     "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thon  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days." 

"  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 

At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand  ; 
To  fear  and  doabt  give  thou  no  heed, 

Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 
And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength, 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length. 
Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain : 

Gold,  beat,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain 

For  garners  in  the  sky." 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS,    WITH   THEIR   DISTINCTIVE    CHARACTERISTICS, 

SHOULD    BE    ESTABLISHED    AND    MAINTAINED    AT   THE 

PUBLIC   EXPENSE  IN   EACH   STATE.* 


BT    RIOHABD    KDWARD8. 


In  this  country  we  are  jealous  of  government.  Our  political  no- 
tions are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  maxims  of  Jefferson, 
one  of  which  was  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least.  This  wholesome  rule  we  are  inclined  to 
carry  to  its  full  extent :  so  that  every  new  function  assumed  by  the 
powers  in  authority  at  once  startles  us,  and  quickens  our  sense  of  tyr- 
anny into  an  almost  preternatural  degree  of  intensity.  We  insist 
that  the  individual,  to  perfect  his  happiness,  needs  only  letting-alone ; 
that  all  those  enterprises  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  man 
and  the  development  of  society  will  grow  up  of  themselves  when  the 
time  for  them  comes,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  state  or  national,  to  inaugurate  and  carry  for- 
ward any  new  enterprise  simply  because  it  seems  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  being  a  public  benefit.  We  do  not  Isk  the  government  to 
make  us  healthy,  or  wealthy,  or  wise :  all  we  require  of  it  is  protection 
while  we  are  making  ourselves  so;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  those 
among  us  who  would  indignantly  forego  health  and  wisdom  —  what- 
ever they  might  do  in  respect  to  the  other — rather  than  empower  the 
government  to  be  their  benefactor. 

*  Read  before  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  at  Harrisbarg,  Aug.  16, 1860. 
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And  tbis  extreme  jealousy  of  delegated  authority  is,  in  a  republic, 
a  wholesome  sentiment.  Tyranny  gathers  up  its  powers  under  spe- 
cious pretenses;  and  the  most  common  and  convenient  of  these  is  the 
public  good.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  loving  power  (and  what  man  loves 
it  not  ?)  to  persuade  himself,  and  to  attempt  to  persuade  others,  that 
the  public  good  demands  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  as  much  of 
it  as  possible. 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  democratic  tendency  among  our  people, 
so  strong  has  been  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  universal  intelli- 
gence among  us,  that  in  most  of  our  states  —  and  those  the  most  dem- 
ocratic— there  has  been  established,  by  state  authority,  a  system  of 
free  schools,  which  furnishes  the  sole  means  of  culture  to  an  immense 
majority  of  our  citizens.  By  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  we  have 
refrained,  in  this  matter  of  education,  from  pushing  the  jealousy  of 
government  to  its  extremest  verge;  for  we  have  seen  that  such  a 
course,  if  not  suicidal  to  us  as  a  republic,  would  be  at  least  highly  in- 
jurious. The  state  that  educates  all  its  children  supplies  the  arms 
with  which  they  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  its  own 
illegal  assumptions  of  power.  In  any  aspect  of  the  case,  a  system  of 
free  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  comes  to  more  than  it 
costs.  It  imparts  more  freedom  than  it  takes  away,  and,  in  addition, 
secures  to  the  million  all  the  increased  manliness  and  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  sources  of  happiness  that  result  from  culture.  Of  course, 
it  follows  from  this  that  the  more  perfect  the  culture  is,  the  greater  is 
the  gain — in  freedom,  in  happiness,  and  in  manhood.  Every  state, 
therefore,  in  which  the  people  are  to  rule  ought,  as  a  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  freedom  and  improving  the  character  of  that  people,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Free  Schools,  and  to  make  that  system  as  perfect  as 
it  can  be  made. 

By  what  measures  this  perfection  can  be  most  nearly  attained  is  a 
question  for  enlightened  supervision  to  decide.  It  belongs  to  the  de- 
partment of  educational  statesmanship, — a  department  which,  after 
having  been  neglected  for  centuries,  is  now  just  beginning  to  receive 
some  attention.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  only  one  of 
these  measures  or  ii^trumentalities — Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers' 
Seminaries;  and  we  wish  to  show  that  whatever  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  may  be  urged  with  equal 
force  in  favor  of  the  support,  by  the  same  authority,  of  institutions 
for  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools. 

The  success  of  a  school  depends  more  upon  the  character  and  qual- 
ifications of  the  teacher  than  upon  any  one  other  circumstance,  or  per- 
haps all  other  circumstances  combined.     So  important,  relatively,  is 
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this  element  of  Buccess,  that  the  common ly-reoeived  adage  ^'  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  schoor'  ignores  all  other  elements.  Hence,  what* 
ever  improves  the  teacher  improves  the  school  more  efficiently  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  same  end  can  he  otherwise  attained :  so  that 
Normal  Schools,  in  some  form,  hecome  the  most  efficient  possible 
agency  in  improving  education  ;  and,  as  the  necessity  of  special  train- 
ing to  the  teacher  is  not,  as  I  understand,  a  part  of  the  present  quest- 
ion, this  point  shall  be  passed  without  further  argument.  We  assume 
the  necessity  of  such  training,  even  if  it  is  not  proved  by  the  suggest- 
ions just  thrown  out.  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
this  training  shall  be  furnished  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  impart  it. 

By  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  we  say,  by  all 
means.  First,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  having  established 
free  schools,  to  see  that  they  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  Shall  the  state,  with  lavish  hand,  expend  its  millions  for 
building  school-houses  and  paying  teachers,  and  shall  it  withhold  the 
paltry  thousands  needed  to  make  this  large  expenditure  efficient  ?  la 
it  democratic  to  compel  the  people  to  tax  themselves  so  freely  for  the 
paying  of  teachers'  wages,  and  is  it  undemocratic  to  take  measures  for 
making  the  article  they  get  in  exchange  worth  what  is  paid  for  it  ? 
Does  not  the  authority  to  inaugurate  and  establish  so  important  and 
costly  an  enterprise  imply  all  the  authority  necessary  for  carrying  it 
to  a  successful  issue  ?  Even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
famous  as  an  instrument  bestowing  only  restricted  powers,  seems  to 
recognize  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  by  an  express 
declaration  that  the  national  legislature  shall  possess  all  power  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  the  specially-granted  ones. 

Is  it  thought  that  state  agency  is  not  demanded  here,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  good  teachers  will  be  supplied  as  the  need  of  coats  and 
houses  is  supplied  ?  that  the  force  of  competition  will  urge  private  in- 
stitutions forward  to  excellence  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  ?  that 
the  whole  matter  had  better  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply  ? 

This,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  undeniably  true.  Earnest  and  la^ 
borious  men  have  some  times  clearly  seen  the  public  necessities  in 
this  respect,  and  with  vast  energy  have  sought,  by  private  enterprises, 
to  meet  them.  And  such  men  and  such  efforts  are  ever  to  be  held  in 
honorable  remembrance.  In  this  way  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. But  the  course  of  institutions  thus  established  in  this  conn- 
try  has  usually  been  temporary.  It  takes  the  glowing  eeal  of  their 
Belf-sacrificing  founders  to  keep  the  fires  alive  in  them.     In  the  handa 
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of  less  enthosiastic  or  less  far-seeiog  successors,  they  have  faded  away ; 
aod  this  because  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  social  inflaeDces,  there 
there  is  no  way  of  making  such  institutions  self-sustaining;  they  al- 
ways involve  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  one.  There  must  be  some- 
thing thrown  in  to  balance  the  forces,  and  that  is  commonly  in  the 
shape  of  extra  labor  and  unpaid-for  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  him 
who  undertakes  the  enterprise.  And  this  inequality  must  always  sub- 
sist, as  long  as  teachers,  fledged  and  unfledged,  continue  poor. 

Now  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  state,  with  its  ample  re- 
sources and  powers,  should  bear  the  burden  of  equalizing  these  forces 
— should  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  best  attainable  results,  with- 
out an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  time  and  -energies  of  those  who 
teach  the  incipient  teachers. 

But  these  are  rare  cases  in  which  private  institutions  are  able  and 
willing  fully  and  efficiently  to  do  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for 
the  public  schools.  Usually  it  may  be  assumed  that  every  private  in- 
stitution has  a  chief  purpose  of  its  own,  with  which  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  is  incompatible.  Taking  a  survey  of  these 
schools  of  all  grades,  from  those  noble  accumulations  of  the  wealth 
and  learning  of  centuries  which  dignify  and  illumine  the  older  states 
of  our  Union,  and  which  have  been  so  powerful  in  protecting  our  lib- 
erties as  well  as  advancing  our  civilization,  down  to  the  newest  venture 
of  the  most  peripatetic  Yankee  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, — 
taking  a  general  survey  of  all  these  institutions,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Certainly  no  adequate  provision  for  training  teachers.  Where  is  the 
college  or  seminary,  or  even  the  professorship,  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  sufficiently  endowed  ?  Some  where  in  the  glorious  future,  we 
hope-:  certainly  not  in  the  active  present.  And  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  educated  merchant,  in  the  enjoyment  of  hb  millions,  remembers 
with  an  active  gratitude  the  Alma  Mater  whose  kindly  care  fostered 
his  noblest  manhood.  The  statesman,  at  the  hight  of  a  brilliant  pow- 
er, is  not  forgetful  of  the  fountain  at  which  he  drank  in  the  wise  and 
profound  pnilosophy  that  secures  his  fame.  Even  the  man  of  science 
may,  through  the  admiration  of  an  appreciating  country,  become  the 
controller  of  princely  subsidies.  But  the  teacher  of  the  Public  School, 
-<^who  shall  endow  on  his  account  the  place  of  his  education?  He 
may  regard  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  the  schools  and  teachers  of  his 
early  years;  but  surely  not  because  the  maxims  they  taught  him  have 
been  coined  into  cash.  Nor  can  the  expression  of  his  grateful  feel- 
ings, as  a  general  rule,  take  the  form  of  legal  tender.  And  as  to  the 
adventurer  who  relies  upon  his  enterprise  and  tact  to  maintain  a  new 
undertaking, — is  there  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  take  for  his  special 
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patrons  those  who  propose  to  teach  ?  Not  unless,  in  addition  to  tact 
and  enterprise,  he  also  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  most  persevering 
missionary  spirit. 

To  he  sure,  the  time  may  come — 'and  may  G-od  speed  its  coming !  — 
when,  under  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  all  this 
may  be  changed :  when  rich  men  in  their  wills,  and  great  men  in  their 
power,  shall  remember  that  in  no  way  can  they  so  effectually  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  country  and  of  posterity  as  by  contributing  of  their 
resources  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  millions  of  our  child- 
ren. Indeed,  we  perceive  most  cheering  indications  of  what  the  good 
time  coming  will  do  for  the  cause,  in  the  labors  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ralist of  our  country  and  £ime,  who,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  good  he 
can  do,  gives  so  freely  of  his  time  and  of  his  scientific  resources  to- 
the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  to  open  to  their  pupils  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  natural  world.  And  when  he  returns  from  his  present 
enterprise,  by  which  a  neighboring  continent  is  to  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  conqueror,  every  child  in  the  land  may 
doubtless  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  honorable  victory  I  But  this  i»  an 
instance  more  conspicuous  for  its  value  than  for  its  singularity;  and 
the  proposition  still  remains  true  that  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
culture  the  teacher  derives  little  that  is  available  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  great  want  that  thus  exists  must  be  made 
good  by  the  state.  No  other  power  is  at  present  both  willing  and  able 
to  do  it  The  people  must  recognize  their  own  necessities,  and  decree 
the  supplying  of  them.  The  state  must  understand  that  its  own 
preservation  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens  depend  upon  the  public 
schools,  and  that  the  value  of  these  will  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
proper  training  of  those  who  are  to  direct  them ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
let  one  or  more  institutions  be  established  by  each  member  of  our 
National  Union. 

And  especially  should  this  policy  be  earnestly  pursued  at  the  pres^ 
ent  time,  when,  by  the  result  of  our  war,  vast  areas  of  territory  and 
multitudes  of  human  beings  are  at  once  thrown  upon  our  hands,  de- 
manding of  us  the  culture  that  is  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  civilization. 
A  demand  is  now  making  upon  the  teaching  power  of  this  nation 
vastly  exceeding  what  has  heretofore  been  met.  Think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  the  millions  of  minds,  enveloped  in  skins  of  all  hues — not 
black  alone,— ^ that  must  be  lifted  up  into  the  light  of  American  ideas, 
before  we  have  any  true  democracy  in  the  South  !  What  a  toilsome, 
lengthened  labor  it  is  to  be  for  some  body  to  'fire  the  Southern  heart' 
with  that  love  of  intellectual  life  and  that  enthusiasm  for^  universal 
liberty  which  are  essential  to  a  free  community  !     What  serene  and 
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trustful  courage  it  will  require — sereae  and  trustful  because  able  to 
see  the  glorious  success  that  is  to  come, —  what  serene  aud  trustful 
courage  it  will  require  to  work  for  years  and  decades  in  overcoming 
the  sleepiness  induced  by  two  hundred  years  of  effectual  nursing! 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  so  much  needed  the  very 
best  and  highest  teaching,  and  so  much  of  it,  as  it  does  to-day.  Our 
higher  civilization  is  to  be  subjected  to  an  unwonted  strain.  The 
question  is  to  be  practically  solved  whether  we  can  assimilate  all  this 
crude  material,  that,  in  the  event  of  our  failure,  will  be  sure  to  assim- 
ilate us.  We  are  still  in  the  jaws  of  the  irrepressible  oonfiict ;  and  in 
the  great  moral  struggle  there  is  to  be  a  glorious  victory  or  a  defeat 
most  ignoble  and  degrading, — a  victory  that  shall  light  up  the  future 
of  our  country  and  the  world  with  an  ineffable  radiance,  or  a  defeat 
that  will  cast  a  terrible  gloom  over  the  brightest  human  hopes.  How 
often  has  it  happened,  when  a  bloody  war  between  two  communities 
is  finished,  and  the  belligerents  sit  down  side  by  side  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  life,  that  the  conquered  in  battle  becomes  the  conqueror, — 
that  they  who  were  invincible  in  the  shock  of  arms  yield  before  the 
power  of  culture  or  luxury  or  intrigue,  and  are  led  at  will  by  the  very 
people  over  whom  they  lately  triumphed !  How  gloriously  might  the 
Greek  have  exulted,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of  j^milius  and 
Mummius,  when  the  proudest  Romans  sat  at  his  feet  essaying  a  bungling 
imitation  of  Hellenic  Art !  How  sweetly  was  the  Roman  himself  re- 
venged afterward  upon  the  irresistible  barbarian,  when  he  saw  the  same 
barbarian,  enervated  by  Roman  luxury  and  trying  to  school  his  rude 
organs  to  the  use  of  Roman  speech,  circumvented  by  Roman  intrigue  I 

So  here.  Our  victory  in  the  war  for  the  Union  must  be  a  double 
victory,  or  it  will  be  barren.  There  must  be  a  conquest  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  battalions.  The  school-master  must  finish  what  the  soldier 
has  so  well  begun.  Free  Schools  must  be  planted  wherever  the  flag 
of  the  republic  floats.  Culture  must  become  as  extended  as  the  right 
of  suffrage, — and  that  is  absolutely  universal.  Wherever  a  mind  is 
found,  there  must  the  culture  be  supplied. 

And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  unprecedented  expendi- 
ore  of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  good  teacher.  For  this 
purpose  we  need  a  multiplication  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which 
good  teachers  are  prepared.  Especially  do  we  need  to  foster  among 
those  entering  upon  the  employment  that  genuine  love  of  their  work 
and  interest  in  it  that  inspire  to  the  highest  achievements.  Teaching 
must  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  noble  profession.  They  must  view  it 
in  its  worthier  connections.  They  must  not  dwell  upon  its  drawbacks 
and  disadvantages, — upoa  the  thousand  and  one  petty  anuoyaiicefl  that 
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harass  the  teacher, — but  npoD  the  glorious  end  to  be  achieved,  upon 
the  uuequaled  value  of  mind,  and  Upon  the  enduring  dignity  of  every 
well-directed  effort  for  its  culture.  And  we  think  that  no  where  can 
such  a  spirit  be  so  successfully  fostered  as  in  a  Normal  School,  where 
the  great  aim  and  end  is  the  study  of  the  question  how  and  by  what 
means  the  work  of  teaching  can  be  made  effective. 

We  say,  then,  most  emphatically,  that  normal  schools,  with  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  should  be  established  and  maintained  in 
each  state  at  public  expense. 

And  what  are  these  distinctive  characteristics?  Wherein  and  how 
does  a  normal  school  differ  from  any  other  well-conducted  institution 
in  which  the  same  subjects  in  the  main  may  be  studied  ? 

First  we  answer.  It  differs  in  its  aim.  Using,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  instruments  as  other  schools, —  namely,  treatises  upon  science 
and  language, —  it  nevertheless  uses  them  for  purposes  very  diverse. 
In  an  ordinary  school  the  treatise  on  Arithmetic  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  student  in  order  that  he  may  learn  arithmetic:  in  the  normal 
school  the  same  book  is  used  in  order  to  enable  him  to  learn  how  to 
teach  arithmetic.  In  the  ordinary  school  the  youth  reads  his  Cicero 
with  the  purpose  of  learning  the  structure,  vocabulary  and  power  of 
the  Latin  language :  the  normal  student  pores  over  the  same  author 
that  he  may  adjust  in  his  mind  a  method  by  which  he  may  most  suc- 
cessfully teach  others  these  things.  Both  use  the  same  materials,  ac- 
quire, to  some  extent,  the  same  knowledge,  but  aiming  all  the  while 
at  different  ends.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  these  objects  must 
presuppose  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  The  proper  work  of  the 
normal  school  can  not  be  performed  unless  the  mastery  of  the  subjects 
has  been  first  obtained. 

Because  different  men  have  to  do  with  the  same  object,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  sight  or  thought  of  it  gives  rise  in  their  minds  to  the 
same  associations.  To  the  outward  eye  of  the  shipwright  and  sailor, 
the  gallant  ship,  trim  and  taut,  with  canvas  spread  and  filled  by  the 
friendly  breeze,  is  the  same  -,  to  both  she  is  an  object  of  pride  and  ad- 
miration :  but  how  different  the  scenes  and  duties  of  which  she  re- 
minds the  two !  To  one  she  recalls  the  ship-yard  with  all  its  belong- 
ings,-^the  stocks,  the  un wrought  materials,  the  weary  mortising,  saw- 
ing, hammering,  bolt-driving,  caulking,  and  paying,  fie  sees  her  as 
she  was  in  the  process  of  combination,  while  as  yet  her  symmetry  was 
undeveloped  and  her  beauty  of  line  and  curve  existed  only  in  the  brain 
of  the  muster-builder.  To  the  other  she  is  a  reminder  of  winds  and 
waves,  of  distant  voyages  and  foreign  climes,  of  lonely  watches  and 
beating  storms,  of  the  midnight  upon  the  glassy  ocean  and  under  the 
41 
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star-decked  heavens.  To  the  builder  she  is,  in  an  important  sense,  an 
end :  his  chief  concern  with  her  ceases  when,  for  the  first  time,  her 
sails  filled,  she  glides,  obedient  to  her  helm,  over  the  watery  highway. 
To  the  mariner  she  is  a  means,  bearing  him  up  amid  the  storm,  pro- 
tecting him  against  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  gathering  up  for  him  the 
*  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind'. 

So  with  the  subjects  of  study  in  school.  To  the  ordinary  student 
arithmetic  is  associated,  it  may  be,  with  severe  efforts  at  mastering  its 
principles;  with  perseverance  and  success,  or  irresolution  and  failure. 
But  to  him  who  is  preparing  to  teach  it  recalls  the  points  most  diffi- 
cult oi  eocplanatiorij  and  the  minds  most  difficult  to  reach.  His  con- 
stant question  is  not  How  can  I  master  this  principle  or  process?  but 
How  will  this  point  seem  to  my  pupils  ?  To  one  it  is  an  end  :  his 
concern  with  it  ceases  when,  obedient  to  his  will,  its  principles  come 
at  call,  and  appear  before  his  mind,  luminous  and  clear.  To  the  other 
it  is  a  means  to  the  training  of  mind.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that 
his  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  field  and  scan  the  relation  of  the  parts : 
he  must  see  that,  as  an  instrument,  it  does  the  work — accomplishes 
the  result — set  for  it.  To  him  the  study  must  culminate  in  an  in- 
crease of  intellectual  and  moral  power  some  where.  He  must  see,  as 
the  result  of  it  all,  a  well-developed,  symmetrical  human  soul !  In 
these  schools  the  whole  animus  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  this  idea 
of  future  teaching.  Every  plan  is  made  to  conform  to  it.  Every  meas- 
ure proposed  is  tried  by  this  test.  There  is  no  other  aim  or  purpose 
to  claim  any  share  of  the  mental  energy  of  either.  It  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  schemes  of  study  and  modes  of  thought. 

And  is.  this  distinct  and  separate  aim,  in  the  preparatory  seminary, 
of  any  value  to  the  novice  ?  Will  he  be  likely,  on  account  of  this,  to 
make  any  better  teacher  than  he  would  without  it, —  his  training  in  all 
other  respects  boing  the  same  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  say, 
most  emphatically,  Yes !  And  in  so  saying  we  doubtless  express  the 
conviction  of  every  educator  who  has  given  the  subject  much  thought. 
May  we  not  say  that  if  every  scrap  of  educational  literature  were  to  be 
blotted  out ;  if  Comenius  were  to  be  forgotten  with  all  his  works ;  if 
Roger  Ascham  were  to  fade  out  from  the  literary  horizon ;  if  Pestalozsi 
were  to  become  as  a  myth ;  if  the  educational  utterances  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Quintilian  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge ;  if  Horace  Mann,  with  the  thoughts  and  inspiration  he  has 
left  us,  were  to  vanish  from  book  and  from  memory;  and  if  nothing 
were  to  be  left  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  normal  school  but  their 
own  thoughts  and  their  utiaided  efforts  :  if  all  this  were  to  happen,  may 
we  not  even  then  say  that  these  institutions,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
fact  that  their  aim  is  what  it  is,  would  be  not  only  useful,  but  neces- 
sary,— ay,  all  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  these  very  circumstan- 
ces? Shall  we  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  difference  in  aim  be- 
tween the  normal  and  the  ordinary  school  makes  one  of  the  distinctive 
and  essential  characteristics  of  the  former",  and  that  this  difference  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to  separate  support  ? 

[To  be  concludod  next  month.] 
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PARENTAL    INTBRFERBNOE. 


Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Old  ProTvrb. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  a  teacher's  experience  is  an  oc- 
casional interview  with  an  aggrieved  patron.  Agitation  prevents  the 
ocean  from  becoming  a  stagnant  pool;  and  these  personal  encounters 
are,  perhaps,  beneficial  in  keeping  our  profession  from  that  stupor  to 
which  its  monotonous  round  of  duties  has  so  strong  a  tendency. 

One  old-fashioned  customer,  for  example,  does  n't  wish  his  boy  to 
study  Geography.  How  will  it  better  qualify  his  young  scion  for 
planting  potatoes  to  know  that  the  Dutch  took  Holland,  that  the  Fiji- 
islanders  are  fond  of  fat  missionaries,  or  that  the  Chinese  wear  a  pig-tail 
dangling  from  the  top  of  the  head  ?  But  the  college  chap  of  the  dis- 
trict school  vows  he  must,  and  there  is  at  once  trouble  in  the  camp. 
Theophilus  Thickhead,  irritated  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  teacher,  makes 
sundry  valorous  resolutions  of  corporal  violence,  and  our  slender,  pale- 
faced  functionary  dreads  the  sight  of  the  stalwart  farmer  whenever  he 
appears  in  public. 

A  high-strung,  quick-spoken  woman  is  bent  on  having  her  little 
girl  begin  Grammar.  True,  the  child  is  only  eight  years  old  -,  but 
then  she  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  so  remarkably  precocious  that  the 
most  abstruse  subjects  open  to  her  touch :  besides,  the  lady  herself 
mastered  the  science  in  all  its  details  before  she  was  ten.  Dorothea 
must,  therefore,  at  once  enter  upon  the  enterprise,  although  a  new 
class  must  be  formed  for  her  benefit.  Tom  Brown,  convinced  of  the 
utter  folly  of  the  notion,  resists  every  written  message  of  the  mother 
and  every  oral  entreaty  of  the  child.  The  siege  of  Leyden  witnessed 
no  more  violent  assaults.  Finally,  our  irascible  matron,  feeling  that 
every  sense  of  feminine  propriety  has  been  outraged,  calls  upon  Tom 
at  the  school-room  and,  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  opens  the  vials  of 
her  wrath  in  denunciation  of  such  shameful  contempt  of  her  authority. 
Thomas  shows  the  effect  of  her  tirade  by  indulging,  after  her  depart- 
ure, in  a  protracted  exercise  of  laughter. 

A  third  parent  has  a  very  tender  heart,  and  utters  terrible  anathe- 
mas against  the  wretch  that  will  dare  lay  his  sacrilegious  finger  on  the 
sacred  muscles  of  his  Benjamin  Franklin.  (Between  you  and  me,  this 
same  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  rascal  in  the  neighborhood,  and  should 
be  soundly  thrashed  every  day.) 

Amidst  such  threatening  and  criticism  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  leffc,  what  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  He  evidently  can  not  please 
every  body^  and  if  he  could;  would  often  be  doing  wrong,  for  every 
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body  is  some  times  very  ignorant  and  wicked.  Let  him,  therefore, 
please  himself.  Let  him  follow  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment, regardless  of  parental  strictures.  Let  him,  in  his  humbler 
sphere,  speak  with  the  noble  spirit  of  Luther  at  Worms:  "  Hier  stehe 
Ich;  Ich  kann  nicht  anders ;  Gott  helfe  mich!"  Here  I  stand;  I 
^n  not  do  otherwise;  God  help  me !  w.  w.  D. 


FALLACIES    OF    TFXT-BOOKS— No.   II. 


I  HAVE  concluded  in  this  article  to  take  three  subjects  from  our 
Natural  Philosophies.  The  first  respects  what  is  called  Momentum. 
In  a  book  now  before  me,  we  are  told  that  "  The  momentum  of  a  body 
is  its  quantity  of  motion,  and  it  expresses  the  force  with  which  it 
would  strike  against  another  body.  The  momentum  of  a  body  is  as- 
certained by  multiplying  its  weight  by  its  velocity."  Just  below  is 
the  following  question  :  "  What  is  the  momentum  of  a  body  weighing 
5  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second  ?"  The  answer 
given  is  250.  Now  how  many  pupils  will  undersUind  what  this  250 
expresses  */  I  suspect  most  will  get  the  idea  that  this  force  is  250  lbs., 
that  is,  equal  to  a  weight  or  pressure  of  250  lbs.  But  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Suppose  the  body  to  be  a 
hammer :  Would  the  blow  move  a  nail  into  a  board  [only]  as  much  as  a 
weight  of  250  lbs.  placed  upon  it?  Evidently  not, —  the  blow  would 
be  vastly  more  effective.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  pressure  would  equal  the  blow ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  compare 
unlike  things.  Blows  must  be  compared  with  blows,  and  pressures 
with  pressures.  The  answer  can  mean  nothing  to  the  student,  unless 
he  is  taught  to  limit  it  as  follows :  the  momentum  of  the  body  in  the 
case  supposed  is  equal  to  that  of  another  body  weighing  250  lbs.  mov- 
ing 1  foot  per  second.  So  always  these  results  in  problems  of  momen- 
tum express  the  force  of  some  number  of  units  of  weight  moving  over 
one  unit  of  distance  in  one  unit  of  time. 

Another  somewhat  celebrated  work  on  Natural  Philosophy  treats 
the  subject  of  Momentum  very  much  like  the  one  already  noticed,  and 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  force  of  collisions,  laying  down  the 
following  principle:  '^If  two  bodies  moving  in  the  same  direction  come 
into  collision  with  each  other,  the  force  of  the  collision  is  measured  by 
the  difference  of  their  momenta )  but  if  they  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  force  of  the  collision  is  much  greater,  for  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  momenta."'     Let  us  try  this  principle.     Suppose  a  man 
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weighiog  150  lbs.,  ruDoiDg  8  miles  per  hour,  should  overtake  and 
collide  with  a  man  weighing  200  lbs.,  moving  6  miles  per  hour.  Each 
has  the  same  momentum,  and,  according  to  this  author,  the  force  of 
their  collision  would  be  nothing.  If  he  believes  this,  let  him  try  the 
experiment.  Or,  again,  suppose  a  heavy  railroad  train  moving  rapidly 
should  meet  a  bumble-bee  flying  in  the  opposite  direction :  Does  he 
believe  the  force  of  the  collision  would  equal  that  of  the  train  and  the 
bee  combined  ?  I  think  that  all  which  can  be  said  about  the  force  of 
the  blow  is  the  same  as  though  one  body  moving  with  the  algebraic 
difference  of  their  velocities  should  strike  the  other  at  rest. 

Almost  all  our  books  seem  to  be  strangely  unfortunate  in  treating 
of  the  subject  of  the  Tides.  I  have  three  learned  tomes  before  me, 
in  each  of  which  it  is  said  that  "  The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  aided  by 
that  of  the  Sun,  causes  the  tides.''  Yet  the  same  books  tell  us  that  the 
Sun  is  less  effective  than  the  Moon  in  raising  a  tide,  although  only  one 
commits  the  gross  blunder  of  saying  that  the  Moon's  "  attractive  force 
upon  the  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun."  One  of  these 
authors  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  difficulty  which  students  have  in 
conceiving  of  the  Moon's  raising  a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  Earth  away 
from  her.  I  do  not  think  this  difficulty  is  any  wonder,  if  we  accept 
these  authors'  statements  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tides.  Each  is  obliged 
in  effect  to  contradict  his  fundamental  statement  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon.  In  fact,  if  this  statement  were  true,  still 
more  serious  difficulties  would  arise;  for  why  must  not  the  Sun's  tidal 
wave  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon  ?  And  why  is 
there  not  a  tide  in  every  wash-tub  ? 

The  truth  is,  if  our  theory  of  Tides  is  not  all  false,  that  the  Moon's 
power  to  raise  a  tide  is  due  to  the  difference  of  her  attractive  force  on 
different  parts  of  the  great  ocean-mass.  Suppose  the  Earth  were  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water:  then,  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth's 
centre  being  about  60  times  the  Earth's  radius,  and  her  attractive  force 
CD  the  several  parts  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  her  distance  from 
those  parts,  her  attraction  on  the  water  nearest  her  will  be  represented 
by  61',  on  the  solid  mass  by  60'',  and  on  the  water  farthest  from  her 
by  59'.  Hence,  the  difference  of  attraction  which  causes  the  water 
nearest  the  Moon  to  swell  up  from  the  solid  Earth  will  be  about  the 
same  as  that  difference  of  attraction  which  pulls  the  solid  Earth  away 
from  the  most  distant  water.  Again :  although  the  Sun's  attraction 
vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  Moon,  its  power  to  raise  a  tide  is  much  less, 
because  its  difference  of  attraction  at  the  three  points  above  mentioned 
is  much  less,  being  represented  by  (95000000  -|-  4000)' -- 95000000' 
and  95000000'  —  (95000000  —  4000)'  respectively.  H. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITB. 
Jl^Pot^Offloe  Addnn— «  No.  66  Park  Avenne,  Chicaga"- 


On  Trigonometric  Series. — Develop  tan-^x  into  a  series. 

dx  /    1    \ 

Let  y=tan-*x...[l].     Differentiating  [1],  £?y=j-T-p=4a:(  jr^J 

...[2].     Expanding  ^i^  into  a  series,  ^  .    ,  =1 — x*+a^ — x*+x^ 

— a:"+etc. . .  [3].      .  •.  dy=zdx — x^dX'{-x'^dx — x*dx^x^dx-—3^^dX'{' 

X*     x^     x^     x^     x^^ 
etc... [4].     Integrating,  y=a:— g-+-g- — ^-f-g— .-jp+  etc [5]. 

jj*      J7*     x^     od^      /K** 
.•.tan-*a:  =  a: — "3"+"r —  7"+"9" — 7T-+etc...[6].      If  tan-*a;=:an 

arc  of  45  degrees,  then  rr=l,  and-j-=l — J  +  6"~4"''i'"TTH"®^-"-[7]* 

But  this  series  converges  too  slowly  to  be  of  any  practical  nse. 

4  tan  p — 4  tan'^ 
By  Analytic  Trigonometry,  ^°  ^4'=  J^g  t^«rTrtan*i'     '^^  ^"^ 

=i;  then  tan4t=lf8;  tan-U^5-?=tan-'if8-tan-4=tan-»2i^; 

.•.  -2-=4tan-*| — tan-*  5^^.     Make  a;=^  and  ^^^  in  [6],  and  we  get 
^     ./I     _L,JL    _L.i         1     .    .  \     /J L_. 

terms  be  taken,  we  shall  finally  have 
^=3.14159265358979323846264338327960288419716989937510  + 

Problems. —  (I.)    If  ft  represents  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  unity,  show  that 

Y=|XHX|fXi|XWXi||  etc.  to  infinity. 

dx 
(2.)  Integrate  ^j:pj.y^j3^. 

dx  dx 

(3.)  Integrate  ^j^p^^-  (4.)  Integrate  Jf^:^,- 

jVoiUtts  rcwnvo  a>,  A>.  ABTEHAS  MABTIN. 
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Galoulatinq  Time. —  Question,  What  is  the  length  of  time,  in 
calendar  years,  months  and  days,  from  June  l^h,  1858,  to  Sept.  14th, 
1861? 

Answer,  3  years,  2  months,  and  25  days. 

How  shall  we  teach  school-children  to  arrive  at  this  result  ?  Shall 
we  put  down  the  'sum'  thus, 

1861        9        14  1860        8        13 

1858        6  19  or  1857        5"       18 

3        2        25  3        2        25 

and  'subtract',  or  shall  we  allow  them  to  say  that  from  1858  to  1861, 
day  and  month  corresponding,  is  3  years;  from  June  to  September, 
day  of  month  corresponding,  is  3  months;  and  .-.  the  required  time  is 
3  years,  2  months,  and  25  days,  since  the  19th  of  September  is  five 
days  beyond  the  specified  date  ?  I  say  allow,  because  I  have  known 
teachers  who  were  unwilling  to  permit  their  pupils  to  arrive  at  differ- 
ence of  time  between  two  given  dates  without  the  preliminary  opera- 
tion as  above. 

Again  :  How  many  days  from  Jan.  17th,  1856,  to  June  26th,  1856? 

To  17th  of  February, 31  days 

«      "      "  March,  (29) 60    « 

"      "      "  April,     (31) 91    " 

"      "      «  May,       (30) ., 121    " 

"      "      "June,      (31) 152    " 

«  25th  "      "         (  8) 160    « 

From  July  23d,  1857,  to  Nov.  14th,  1857? 

July  23d  to  August  23d 81  days 

"       "      "  Sept.         "    (31) 62    " 

"       "      "Oct.  "    (30) 92    " 

u       u     u  Nov.  "    (31) 123    " 

Deduct  9  gives  114  days. 
From  February  17th,  1859,  to  January  3d,  1860? 

From  Jan.  3d  to  Feb.  3d  is 81  days 

"  "      "     "      17th     (14) 45    " 

365—45  gives  320  days. 
Thinking  pupils,  and  young  ones  too  (young  pupils  do  think,  teach- 
er, although  they  do  not  always  get  credit  for  it),  will  wish  to  know 
why  we  take  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  we  leave,  for  the  re- 
quired number  of  days,  from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  next.  How  many  days  from  March  9th  to  April 
9th  ?  There  are  in  March  after  the  9th  day  31—9  days;  to  the  9th 
of  April  from  the  9th  of  March  there  will  then  be  31—9+9,  or  31 
days,  and  so  in  any  month.  As  I  said  above.  Will  you  allow  your 
pupils  to  perform  these  operations  mentally  if  they  wish  ?  Will  you 
not  even  insist  that  in  all  such  operations  the  blackboard  and  slate 
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shall  be  utterly  ignored  ?  I  have  had  many  experiences  like  the  fol- 
lowing. A  day  or  two  sioce  I  mailed  a  small  package  at  the  post-office 
of  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  gentlemanly  clerk,  after  deliberately 
weighing  it,  and  figuring  some  time  with  a  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper, 
ascertained  that  it  required  two  or  three  more  stamps.  Shall  we  allow 
our  pupils  to  be  so  tied  to  pencil  and  paper  or  slate  that  8x8  —  9 
shall  be  deemed  too  complicated  an  algebraic  operation  wherewith  to 
bother  their  brains?  Are  not  objections  to  such  mental  exercises 
much  like  the  outcry  of  the  conservative  party  on  the  question  of  car- 
rying the  grist  to  mill  ?  Shall  we  carry  one  bushel  of  grain  balanced 
by  the  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  donkey,  which  (the  stone,  not 
the  donkey)  has  been  handed  down  an  heirloom  from  generation  to 
generation ;  or,  shall  we  follow  the  dictates  of  innovating  Young 
America,  and  carry  a  double  grist  and  go  less  often  ?  I  say,  Young 
America  for  me.  o.  8.  w. 


Solutions. — ^  {May),    [l]...a;:y  ::2r:it?.      \2'\..,xy-\-zw=^%2. 
...X2r-|-y?/J=468. 
...^J^:rj  I  jj^g  |.^-|  ^^^  |.g-|  ^^^  obtained  from  Eq.  [1]. 

...2r'4-y»=468,  obtained  by  substituting  [4]  and  [5]  in  Eq.  [3]. 

0?=  — ,  and  w=: — ,  which  we  substitute  in  Eq.  [2]  and  obtain 

y*      z* 

^-| =582.     By  clearing  of  fractions  we  obtain 

\l\.,y'-{-z'=b%2yz. 

[8]. .  .<2r*+22y +3/*=219024,  obtained  by  squaring  Eq.  [6].     Subtract 

Eqs.  [7]  and  [8]  and  transpose,  we  obtain 

[9]...2:y-|-29l2y=109512.    By  complt'g  Q  and  ext'g  root  we  obtain 

[10]...2:y=216,  which  X  2  and  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  Eq.  [6], 

[ll]...^'+22y+y*=900 ;  [12]...2'— 2zy-f  y»=36. 

z\-y=  30  2  —  y=  6 

2=18,  y=:12,  x=S,  w=27.     Hence  numbers  are  8, 12, 18,  27,  Ans. 

SIGMA. 
14.  The  boy  pays  for  the  first  30  apples  45  cents,  for  the  second  30 
20  cents :  he  sells  them  all  for  60  cents.  For  the  first  30  he  pays  li  cts. 
each,  and  io  selling  them  loses  i  cent  each,  or  15  cents  on  the  whole. 
For  the  second  30  he  pays  i  cent  each,  and  in  selling  them  gains  J 
cent  each,  or  10  cents  on  the  whole.  Hence  he  loses  5  cents  more 
than  he  gains  in  the  operation.  A.  L. 

Problem. — 18.  A  man  owning  a  circular  field  fenced  in  by  a  stone 
wall,  containing  just  ten  acres  inside  the  wall,  wishes  to  know  how  long 
a  halter  must  be,  when  made  fast  to  the  wall,  that  will  allow  his  horse 
to  feed  on  jost  one  acre  of  ground.  SIGMA. 
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Nrw-Tork  Stati  Txachers'  Association. — The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New-York  State  Teacheni'  Association  was  held  this  year,  at  Elmira.  The 
Association  is  large,  and,  judging  from  the  report  we  find  in  the  New-York  Teach- 
er^ the  meeting  was  both  interesting  and  profitable.  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport, 
is  the  President-elect.  We  wish  all  our  teachers  might  read  the  excellent  inau- 
gural address  of  Prof  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  the  Pre^dent  of  the 
Association.  We  take  from  it  the  following  on  School  Architecture :  **  Few  pa- 
rents are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  their  children.  They  will 
some-times  ask,  apparently  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  why  it  is  that  children  arc 
80  unwilling  to  attend  school.  They  will  blame  the  teacher,  declare  him  unfit 
for  his  place  and  unworthy  of  his  salt,  because  he  can  not  transmute  his  dungeon 
into  a  palace,  and  persuade  his  pupils  to  feel  at  home  in  the  dismalest  room  they 
ever  entered.  What  is  this  but  adding  insult  to  injury  f  The  teacher  could 
hardly  do  mightier  miracles  with  Aladdin^s  lamp  than  he  is  expected  to  perform 
without  conjuring,  and  without  adequate  compensation.  Let  one  of  our  stout 
farmers  be  compelled  to  sit  six  hours  a  day  in  an  atmosphere  foul  as  that  of  Libby 
Prison,  on  a  slab  bench  without  a  back,  with  his  toes  half  frozen,  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  he  might  wish  himself  in  the  woods  felling  trees. 

*^  The  moral  and  aesthetic  influences  of  a  neat  and  cheerful  school-house  are 
well  worth  securing.  The  preacher  who  declared  *  there  is  something  of  religion 
in  a  clean  shirt'  might  have  added  that  a  pleasant  school-room  is  a  good  moral* 
ist.  Ideas  are  like  chameleons:  they  imbibe  and  retain  the  color  of  the  objects 
they  are  associated  with.  In  some  school-houses  learning  is  a  dingy,  musty, 
loathsome  commodity:  Grammar  suggests  headache,  drowsiness,  and  tortured 
spines;  Arithmetic  is  a  counting  of  long  dreary  hours  of  bondage  to  a  hated  task ; 
and  Geography  recalls  a  low  ceiling  indecent  with  charcoal  scrawls.  In  other 
school-rooms,  like  those  which  adorn  many  of  our  citieb,  knowledge  is  radiant 
with  delightful  hues — *a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever*.  When  the  pursuit 
of  learning  is  connected  with  pleasant  apartments  and  smiling  faces,  it  is  elevated 
to  a  delight:  it  is  degraded  to  a  drudgery  with  surroundings  that  create  discomfort" 

There  is  more  that  we  should  be  glad  to  take  for  the  Teacher^  but  have  not 
room.  We  suppose  the  school-teachers  who  may  read  this  will  accept  every 
word  of  it.  Do  you  do  your  part  in  keeping  your  rooms  clean,  desks  free  from 
marks  and  cuts,  and  walls  in  all  parts  free  from  scrawls  of  every  kind  ? 

National  Association  of  School  Supkrimtbn dents. — At  a  meeting  of  State 
Superintendents,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  of  August,  it  was  voted  to 
form  a  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  to  be  composed  of  those 
devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several  states  and  the  larger  cities  of 
the  eoiintry.    The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
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Tuesday,  February  6th,  1866,  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  A  report  of  a  committee  on  per- 
manent organization  may  then  be  expected.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
topics  for  discussion,  with  the  results  of  mature  investigation,  papers  will  be  read 
as  follows:  (1)  *  School  Statistics — their  value,  the  points  of  inquiry,  and  the 
mode  of  collecting  them.'  By  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Coburn,  State  Superintendent,  Pa. 
(2)  *  Practicability  of  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  School  Systems  of  the  different 
States.*  By  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Sute  Superintendent,  Maryland.  (8)  '  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education.*  By  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent,  Ohio. 
(4)  *  Free  High  Schools  an  essential  part  of  each  State  School  System.*  By  Hon. 
J.  White,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Education,  Mass.  (6)  *Co8t  per  capita  of  Education 
in  the  difTerent  States.*  (6)  Leading  Features  of  a  Model  State  School  System.' 
(7)  *  What  are  the  Greatest  Defects  in  the  Existing  Systems  in  the  several  States?' 
It  is  desired  that  these  papers  shall  be  brief, — 'each  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes 
in  the  reading, —  that  the  time  may  be  given  largely  to  discussion. 

All  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  organization,  as  above  stated,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  bo  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  doings  of  the  meeting. 

The  state  of  our  country  invites  new  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Never,  since  the  Christian  era,  has  there  been  a  more  uigent 
demand  for  labor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Education,  nor  a  more  inviting 
field  for  results  In  several  states  new  systems  are  to  be  organized;  in  all,  pro- 
gress is  needed.  A  free  comparison  of  views  as  to  defects  existing  and  improve- 
ments needed,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  and  the 
widest  observation,  promises  to  make  the  meeting  in  Washington  one  of  rare  in- 
terest and  value.  BIRDSEY  GRANT  NORTHROP,  President 
L.  YAN  BOKKELEN  (State  Sup't  Md.),  Secretary. 
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Cot£s  CotNTY  Normal  School. — Through  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts 
of  our  County  Superintendent,  and  tlie  liberality  of  our  Board  of  Supervisors,  we 
have  enjoyed  in  our  midst,  for  nearly  a  month  of  the  summer  vacation,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Normal  School.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  effect- 
ive modes  of  reaching  and  elevating  the  teachers  and,  through  them,  the  schools 
of  our  state?  Our  meeting  watf  neither  a  clamorous  debating-club  nor  an  insti- 
tute composed  of  irresponsible  members,  but  a  school  in  which  lessons  were  as- 
signed, studied,  and  recited.  We  hope  that  this  was  one  of  a  series  of  such 
schools  to  be  held  in  our  county.  At  the  close,  the  following  r^esolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Eesnlved^  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Normal  School,  do  most  heartily  tender  to  Prof.  Metcalf, 
from  whom  we  regret  thnt  we  mnst  so  soon  part,  onr  gfHtefnl  thanks  for  the  able  and  ^ithfnl 
maouer  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  exercises  of  this  school,  and  do  also  express  our  hope  to 
tnioy  again  his  most  Taluable  services.  q^ 

CharlesUmj  Sept.  14, 1866.       * 

Hancock  County  Teachers^  Institute. —  A  four-days  session  was  held  at  Nau- 
▼00,  beginning  August  28th.  From  the  full  repoi*t  of  the  Secretary,  as  published 
in  the  county  papers,  we  condense  the  following: 

Exercises  in  Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Orthogra- 
phy, Gymnastics,  Declamation,  Grammar,  and  Penmanship,  were  conducted  by 
teachers  residing  in  the  county.     Essays  were  read  upon  the  following  sobjeeta: 
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TeacherR*  Responsibilities,  by  Miss  Hazen ;  Shams,  by  Hiss  Anna  Gray.  Lectures 
and  Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows:  The  Present  System  of  Teaching  (Intro- 
ductory Lecture),  by  R.  W.  McKinney,  Esq. ;  School  Government,  by  Hon.  New- 
ton Bateman ;  Orthography  of  the  English  Language,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Reynolds ; 
County  Normal  Schooln,  by  Rev.  M.  Waldenmeyer.  Discussions  were  had  upon 
the  following  topics:  Modes  of  Preventing  Tai-diness  and  Absence  of  Pupils,  and 
the  propriety  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  permanently  at  Nauvoo 
(which  was  decided  in  the  negative).     Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 

(1.)  That  we  hail  it  as  an  unmistakable  iudication  of  profn^ss  that  there  Is  an  increased  and  In- 
creaKing  intereiit  evinced  in  the  importance  of  good  teaching,  as  manif(>sted  by  an  acoeasion  tn  the 
nambor  of  tfachers  in  attendance,  and  the  more  active  participation  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute. 

(2  )  That  no  growing  teacher,  with  a  due  regard  to  his  or  lier  personal  interest,  can  afford  to  be 
absent  for  triTial  reasons  from  the  meetings  of  this  institute. 

(3,  4,  6.)  [Thefie  are  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  lecturers  and  the  choir  for  their  services,  and 
to  the  citlsens  for  hospitality.] 

There  were  present  sixty-eight  members,  all  of  whom  participated  in  drill-exer- 
cises, making  the  session  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit.  The  officera  elected 
are  — President,  G.  W.  Bs»tchelder  (Co.  Siip't);  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  N.  A.  Pren- 
tiss, F.  C.  Crane,  Rev.  M.  Waldenmeyer;  Sec,  Anna  Gray ;  Treas.,  F.  W.  Thompson. 

Normal  University. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  Catalogue  just  issued 
of  the  Normal  University: 

Normal  Schcxil —  ladies.     oiHTLKMnr.      total. 

Senior  Class 4 7 11 

MiddleClass 88  ....     18  ....     66 

JuniorClass 162 ^8 215 

Total 204 78 282 

Model  School —  oirlb.  bots.  total. 

Grammar  and  High-School  Departments. .   110 148  ....  268 

Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments. .     67  . . . .     86  ....   168 

Total Ttt" ~234 ~4lT 

Total  in  the  University (282-t-41l)  698 

The  present  term  opened  Sept.  11th,  with  all  departments  very  full.  In  the 
Normal  School  there  are  200  in  attendance,  in  tne  Model  School  860, —  making 
in  all  at  the  University  now  660. 

Chicago. — The  schools  of  the  city  were  never  in  a  more  crowded  condition  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  at  present.  All  possible  accommodations,  available, 
are  secured  by  the  Board,  and  still  the  earnest  cry  is  "  More  room."  The  teach- 
ers of  last  year  have  very  generally  returned  to  their  posts,  there  having  been 
an  unusually  small  number  of  resignations  during  the  vacation.  A.  R.  Sabin, 
lately  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Newberry. 
Geo.  D.  Broomell,  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School  previous  to  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  again  elected  to  that  position.  Carol  Gaytes  again  enters  the  High  School 
as  Prof,  of  Mathematics;  and  Mr.  Peabody,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  takes  the  chair  of  Natural 
Sriences.  The  Normal  Department  of  the  High  School  has  been  enlarged,  and 
Mrs.  Case,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  Assistant-Teacher,  at  a  salary  of 
$10(X)  per  annum.  The  school  heretofore  known  as  *No.  12  School*  has  been 
christened  as  the  *  Wells  School*,  as  a  compliment  to  Wm.  II.  Wells,  Esq.,  for 
eight  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city,  and  now  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  honor  has  been  wortiiily  bestowed,  and  has  been  am- 
ply earned.  Moses  Ingalls,  of  Iowa,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Jones 
School. 

Among  the  amended  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  one  changing  the  time 
of  vacation  so  that  the  term-time  shall  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days  less  than  for- 
merly. Teachers  absent  on  account  of  sickness  less  than  two  weeks  lose  no  pay 
for  such  absence.  There  will  hereafter  be  an  examination  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tion as  teachers  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  commencement  of  each  tenn.    w. 
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Chicago  Instittttb.— The  first  meeting  of  this  bodj  for  the  year  took  place 
September  Hth.  Little  was  done  beyond  organization  and  a  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  future.  In  the  General  Institute,  lectures,  essavs,  discussions,  and  answers 
to  questions  from  the  query-box,  will  form  prominent  features.  .In  the  Sections, 
the  exercises  will  be  confined  more  closely  to  the  grade  of  studies  taught  by  the 
teachers  of  the  section.  The  sections  were  organised  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  chairmen  for  the  term : 
A.  N.  Merriman  of  1st  Section,  comprising  teachers  of  1st  and  2d  Grades  and  of 

the  High  School. 
E.  C.  Delano  of        2d        "  "  "  8d  and  4th       " 

Mr.  Leavitt  (of  Bd.  of  Ed.)  of  8d  Section,  comprising  teachers  of  5th  and  6th  Gsi 
S.  H.  White  4th         "  "  "  7tb  and  8th    " 

O.  W.  Spofford  6th        "  "  "  9th  Grade. 

J.  J.  Noble  6th         "  "  «*  lOtb       " 

Messrs.  Delano,  White,  Noble,  and  Messrs.  Butler  of  the  Washington  School, 
Barnes  of  the  Moseley,  and  Dewey  of  the  Jones,  were  elected  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Institute  for  the  year,  and  Miss  Flagg  of  the  Brown  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary, w. 

Cook  County  Institutes. — J.  F.  Eberhart,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Cook  county,  will  hold  two  institutes  this  fall :  one  at  Palatine,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 26th ;  the  other  at  Orland,  commencing  October  2d.  A  corps  of  able 
lecturers  and  instructors  has  been  secured  for  each  institute.  w. 

Removal. — W.  W.  Davis,  A.M.,  late  of  Sterling,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Rock  Island,  succeeding  Mr.  James  Gow,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent 

Mr.  a.  M.  Gow,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Teacher^  has  recently  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Rock  Island,  and  formed  a  business  connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Geo.  k  C.  W.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Livingston,  after  serving  his  country  honorably  as  a  member  of  the 
14th  Illinois  Cavalry  (with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  we  think)  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out,  since  the  clojie  of  the  war,  has  resumed  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, as  Principal  of  the  E^ithsburg  Union  Graded  School.  Mr.  Livingston  holds  a 
State  Diploma  and  stands  high  as  a  teacher.  The  people  of  Keithsburg  are  for- 
tunate in  securing  his  services :  we  hope  he  is  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
position.  H. 
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ArnxBS  in  their  Origin  and  Applications,  exhibiting  the  Etvmologic  Structure 
of  English  Words.     By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  AM.     Philada.  :*  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  271  pages,  upon  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  and  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  who  has  attained  eminence  both  in  physical  and  philological 
studies.  The  present  work  surprises  one  by  showing  how  much  of  the  etyniologic 
structure  of  tKe  English  language  depends  on  affixes.  We  are  told  by  the  author 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  not  three  hundred  roots  in  any  language  :  so  that 
the  100,000  or  more  English  words  must  be  chiefly  made  up  by  the  use  of  affixe& 
He  elucidates  this  opinion  by  showing,  from  actual  count,  that  the  prefix  *  nn ' 
occurs  in  4600  words;  that  of  the  root '  fac*  640  words  are  formed ;  and  that  the 
suffix  *ly^  occurs  in  2000  words.  These  are  only  three  cases  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber given. 
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An  enormous  amount  of  the  minutfiflt  labor  must  have  been  required  in  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  the  book.  It  is  collected  from  all  imaginable  sources. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  somewhat  hasty  looking-over,  the  author's 
knowledge  seems  wonderfully  accurate.  Some  writers  talk  very  flippantly  about 
languages  little  known,  as  the  Welsh,  giving  words  and  assigning  meanings  that 
would  sorely  puzzle  those  whose  vernacular  the  language  happens  to  be.  Not  so 
Mr.  Haldeman.  He  seems  just  as  conscientious  in  these  fields,  where  his  errors 
might  escape  notice,  as  in  the  classic  fields  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  actu- 
ally taken  pains  to  learn  the  meaning  of  -ot-  in  pyaffolwr,  as  well  as  -at-  in  piteator  ; 
and  his  pains  have  been  rewarded  with  i^uccess. 

Mr.  Haldeman  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  all  vagueness,  superficiality,  and  charlatan- 
ism. For  these  qualities  we  heartily  commend  the  book.  Any  man  that  substi- 
tutes the  gold  of  genuine  merit  for  the  brass  of  pretense  in  any  department  of 
literature,  in  America,  does  a  sterling  service  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  Let  them  give 
it  a  thorough  and  careful  study :  we  feel  assured  that  the  labor  will  be  abundantly 
repaid. 

The  publishers  have  certainly  done  their  share  toward  recommending  this 
volume  to  the  public:  it  is  beautifully  printed  and  Elegantly  bound. 

Methods  op  Instruction.    By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.M.     Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  near  500  pages,  containing  a  theoretical  discussion  of  Methods 
of  Instruction,  and  practical  directions  to  teachers.  Prof  Wickersham,  the  au- 
thor, is  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville:  and  the  present  work,  as  well  as  the  previously-piiblifihed  volume  on 
School  Economy,  is  the  result  of  his  labors  with  his  students,  and  embodies  what 
has  been  presented  to  them  in  lectures.  The  book  has  the  merit,  therefore,  of 
being  the  product  of  actual  experiment  upon  the  principles  evolved  by  the  thought 
of  its  author, —  for  Prof  W.  has  been  a  hard  and  thorough  student  and  thinker: 
he  is  not  a  mei*e  empiric,  but  a  ripe  scholar,  verifying  his  results  by  experiment 

Of  the  *  School  Economy'  a  somewhat  extended  notice  appeared  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  journal.  We  have  only  time  to  say,  now,  that  the  present  volume 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  preceding.  We  add,  however,  that  we  h>iil  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  books  as  an  indication  of  the  increased  attention  now  given  to 
to  the  Science  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  From  such  investigations, 
repeated  and  persisted  in,  we  may  expect  the  best  results  in  the  form  of  an  Amer- 
ican system  of  Pedagogy.  European  tieatises  on  this  subject,  however  excellent, 
can  never  meet  our  wants.  The  products  of  a  despotism  will  never  supply  the 
needs  of  a  free  republic.  Prof.  Wickersham,  in  these  volumes,  is  honoring  his 
country,  as  well  as  improving  the  means  of  education. 

Life  of  Horace  Mann.     By  his  Wife.     Boston :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Horace  Mann  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every 
true  educator,  and  every  true  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  gave  his 
rich  and  valuable  life,  with  its  unmatched  powers  and  its  glowing  enthusiasm,  to 
the  work  of  improving  mankind  through  the  agency  of  education.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  many  contests.  But,  now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has 
cleared  away,  that  prejudices  have  had  time  to  subside,  it  is  conceded  on  ail  sides 
that,  as  to  essentials,  Mr.  Mann  was  always  in  the  right  and  his  assailants  in  the 
wrong.  His  name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  patron  joar  exeeUe/tce  of  popular 
education.  No  man  or  combination  of  men  can  drive  out  of  the  American  mind 
the  conviction  that  to  his  genius,  his  indomitable  energy  and  courage,  his  large- 
hearted  benevolence,  and  his  devotion  of  himself  to  the  public  good,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  is  due  the  great  progress  made  by  our  systems  of  popular  ed- 
ucation in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  On  this  point  bis  fame  is  secure:  time  will 
not  obscure  but  only  brighten  his  escutcheon. 
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And  this  book  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  noble  character  and  many  vir- 
tuea.  It  allows  him,  to  a  great  extent,  to  declare  himself  to  u9  by  his  private 
letters.  It  gives  in  his  own  words  mHiiy  of  his  views  thnt  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  other  parties  to  give  correctly  and  justly.  It  nnfolds  the  man,  and 
lets  us  into  the  arcana  of  his  motives  and  feelings. 

But  against  one  thing  in  this  book  we  enter  our  protest.  The  author  seems  to 
consider  ic  her  special  mission  to  attack  all  manner  of  theology  except  that  pro- 
fessed by  Mr.  Mann  himself.  It  is  a.sserted  noMtm  that  opposition  to  his  benefi- 
cent measures  sprang  from  *  orthodoxy'.  The  iniplieation  is  constantly  thrown 
out  that  *  orthodoxy'  is  fatal  to  popular  education, — that  to  prove  a  man  *  ortho- 
dox' is  to  prove  him  an  enemy  to  Normal  Schools,  and  to  all  the  other  instru- 
mentalities for  improving  teachers.  Now  this  is  certainly  unjust,  and  is  it  not  a 
trifle  bigoted?  Some  of  Mr.  Mann's  best  friends  were  'orthodox*,  and  some  of 
his  worst  enemies  'heterodox'  enough  for  Tom  Paine.  Was  not  Gov.  Briggs  or- 
thodox? and  Dr.  Sears?  and  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey?  and  Rev.  Henry  James,  of 
whom  Mr.  Mann  speaks,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  of  a  friend  ?  And  what  better 
helpers  had  Mr.  M.  and  the  cause  than  these  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  similar 
theological  views?  Had  he  received  no  orthodox  support  in  his  arduous  and 
thrice-honorable  battle  with  apathy,  ignorance,  and  active  evil,  he  must  inevita- 
bly have  succumbed  before  their  baleful  power. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  we  object  to  this  mixing  of  theological  wrangles  with 
the  great  question  of  popular  education.  The  biographer  of  Horace  Mann  must 
be  free  from  all  manner  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  bigotry.  Just  so  far  as  it  is 
insisted  upon  that  men  can  not  be  good  educators  unless  they  hold  a  certain  faith, 
or  want  of  faith,  just  so  far  is  the  cause  crippled  and  its  power  curtailed.  When 
will  men  and  women  learn  religion  in  stead  of  theology,  and  devote  their  energies 
to  a  practical  illustration  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  a  warfare  against  the  be- 
liefs of  their  fellows  ? 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  warmly  commending  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
to  the  careful  study  of  every  man  and  woman,  and  especially  of  every  teacher. 
Its  conscientious  perusal  will  strengthen  the  good  purposes  within  them,  and  in- 
spire them  to  a  nobler  manhood. 

This  book  appears  in  an  attractive  dress,  and  its  printing  and  binding  clearly 
show  that  our  war  has  by  no  means  prevented  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  books. 

Patbon,  Ditnton  &  Scribnbr's  C0PT-B00K&      Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  Boston  ;  Geo. 
&  C.  W.  Sherwood,  Chicago. 

For  us  to  commend  this  series  of  copy-books  to  our  fellow  teachers  would  be  as 
useless  as  to  extol  a  man's  merits  to  his  best  friends.  Their  excellences  are  every 
where  known  to  the  profession.  With  a  determination  not  to  be  excelled  in  merit 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  schools,  the  publishers  have  revised  the 
series  by  publishing  several  of  the  numbers  with  new  and  entirely  different  copies. 
The  revised  set  of  books  is  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  and  fully  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  the  series.  w. 

MiTCBEU''s  Nkw  School  GvooRApar  and  Atlas.     E.  H.  Butler  k  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; W.  B.  Keen  ^  Co.,  Cliicago. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  highest  book  in  its  authorV  series  of  Geographies.  It  is 
entirely  new  —  maps,  text,  and  illustrations.  The  Geography,  a  small  i2roo  vol- 
ume of  456  pages,  is  admirably  arranged  according  to  the  topical  method,  and 
notices  the  important  facts  in  the  commerce,  population  and  progress  of  countries 
which  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  developed.  It  also  contains  valuable 
statistical  tables  and  a  geographical  vocabulary.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  very  complete 
encyclopiBdia  of  geography.  The  Atlas  contains  a  series  of  44  maps,  compiled 
from  such  authorities  as  Keith,  Johnston  and  Kiepert,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
surveys  of  the  War  Department,  etc.,  etc.  In  execution  they  are  admirable.  U 
'  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  them.  The  Geography  and  Atlas  are  a  fit 
termination  to  an  excellent  series.  w. 
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¥f  orcester'8  <|uarto  and  Scbool  Dictionaries* 
HlUard  s  Readers,  l\e¥r  Series. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelllngr-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelliiigr-Booli. 

Adams's  Spellingr-Book.    ( For  Adyanoed  Classes.) 
Walton's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Walton's  Table.     ( For  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operntioos  of  Arithmetic.) 
Hill's  Geometries.    (Ut  and  2d  Books.) 
Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book. 


HILL^HD'S   HEADERS. 

Mr.  Hillard's  New  Serii-s  of  Readers  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Providence,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Mb.,  Cambridok, 

CHARLSSTOWNr    MasS.,     PeORIA,    QuINCT,    DbCATUR^    MoXMOUTH^    IhL.f 

and  many  other  important  plaoes« 


a?SSTI2^03Sri.A.IjS. 


k  John  1)<  Prilbhigk,  Superintendent  Public 

Schools  of  Bosttm. 

From  present  {ndfcatiims.  I  feel  warrauted  In 

mying  that  reading  in  our  grHminnr  Rcbools  will  be 

advanced  during  tlie  year  twenty- five  per  cent,  in 

coDisequence  of  tlie  iutrudnctinu  of  thiu  series. 

J^nnn  Reo.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  P(utor  of  Birk-Street 
Church,  Bostnn. 
Tbese  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit.  humor,  elo- 
qoence  patlHW.  and  tlie  piirt-st  and  luftleut  senti- 
meiits  uf  putriottoDi,  humaniry,  aud  fetigioo. 

From  8.  II.  White,  Principal  of  Brown  Orammar 
Schif>l,  Chuago,  JU. 
Duriog  the  time  BiUani's  '  Readers'  have  been 
in  itse  in  our  schools,  I  have  had  oceaaion  lo  exam- 
ine them,  and  tibeerve  their  fitneHs  for  text  boolcs 
In  ctasA-instrnctinn.  The  selfctions  are  f^om  the 
best  authors,  are  of  an  agree.thie  variety,  and  are 
not  only  btted  for  drill-exercises  in  the  ciasa-room, 
but  are  calculatod  to  dev«?hip  a  love  for  a  high  order 
of  literatare  in  the  pupil,  and  to  mould  his  taste  in 
■electing  bis  future  reading.      The  introductory 


treatise  Is  admirable ;  and  teachers  will  tad  it  M 
material  assistance  In  making  easy  and  natural 
readers. 

From  E.  A.  Oastman,  SupeHnfendent  SchooU,  De- 
catur, lUinott, 

I  am  more  pleased  with  Hil lard's  New  Series  of 
Readttrs  than  any  I  have  ever  used.  They  stand 
niieqiiale«>  in  the  tamaty,  tntlbuma  tLhd  variety  of 
the  selectitms. 

I  cordially  reooinmend  fhem. 

J^Vom  Prof,  Obohob  Holland,  Principal  of  PubUo 
High  Schnoi,  Chicago,  JU. 
I  consider  Ilif lard's  'Sixth  Reader',  now  in  nse 
in  my  school,  by  far  the  best  Reader  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  educational  public. 

We  fMIy  indorse  Mr.  Howlaod's  opinion  concern- 
ing Billard's' Readers'. 

E.  C.  DELANO, 

Prin.  Chicago  Nor'mal  SchooL 
V.  8.  HETWOOD, 
Prin.  Ogden  Sdhool,  Chtoago. 


Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  fumithed  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

Poet-Offioe  Address— Cabs  of  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  CHiOAoa 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


I 


All  the  Latin  Prose  required  lor  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

♦ 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book, 

Ciontainitig  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for  enterlnK  College,  with  references  to  Harknem**  and  Andrevs 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  GnuDDMurs;  Notes,  Crttical  and  Explanatory;  a  Tocabmlary, 

and  a  Qeographical  and  Historical  Index. 

-A.    ISTE"^^    ElDITIOlSr. 

Contain fng,  in  addition  to  the  abore, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  dMigned  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Seadar; 

also,  Addicloual  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introdoctory  Ooana  of  latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  University. 

Tliirteentli   E^dition.:    Kixlarsed.  and   In&pi^oved. 
By  J.  H.  HAWSOIV,  AJII^ 

Principal  of  the  WaterTllle  Olastioal   Institnte. 
12mo.      pp.  900.      Price  $8.00. 

Probably  no  worX  has  for  a  long  time  been  Issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  iitiideDti 
as  this  happily  conceived  volume  by  Mr.  lianiion.  CompriKing  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Pro««  required 
for  entrHiice  Into  any  of  our  CoIIhki»3  ;  the  Tbxt,  the  most  approved ;  Rispbrknobh.  to  the  two  beat  Uruo- 
mnn  in  rnae;  Notbs.  brief  and  to  the  |M>int.  giviiifraid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupll^ 
work  for  him;  a  full  Vocabulart,  with  other  great  merits;  it  hafi  received  the  iipproval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  pi'oreHfM»ni  and  teacherH,  and  hns  iieeii  introduced  inti>  manv  of  our  lient  9cho«)ls  and  collegea. 

PRESIDKNT  CHAMPI^IN.  of  VVaterville  CoILro.  pronounces  it  "A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  Tbt 
book  can  not  fall  of  being  ffeivorably  received  by  clasnicHl  teachers." 

And  8.  H.  Taylor.  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy — high  authority  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject,— sayii:  •'  No  book  uf  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundatioa  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson'i  Latin  Proie-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;   with  Notes.  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  aad 

References  to  Harkues8*s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Qrammars. 

BY 

J.  H.  MAHSOH,  A.1II.,  and  W.  J.  ROI^FE,  A.K., 

Pfin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institnte.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12nio.    Price  $d.CX). 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  ''  Preparatory  I^atin  Proso-Book,"  the  aothor  and  pnbliaben  of  that 
work  began  to  r(>ceive  requests  from  teachers  iii  different  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  name  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  "  Haod-itook  of  LaUu  Poetry  **  Is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

Tbu  book  comprises —from  TirgU.  the  first  six  Books  of  the  iBneld,  the  flmt  two  Books  of  the  Georj^Ci, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues ;  from  Ovid,  twenty-five  Myttiological  Tales  flrom  the  Helauiorphoses;  from  Horace^ 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Ode«,  the  Carmen  S«eoulare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Poetica. 

The  Selections  fiom  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  OMSt  of  the  eollages  In  ttt 
country ;  and  the  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  full  equJvaleol  lor 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virfcil. 

Por  Female  Seminariea  and  Colleges,  It  is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  baeo 
widaly  felt. 

\*  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  leriaa,  which,  from  its  oonventonoe,  value,  and 
•oonumy,  deserves  careful  examination. 

Specimen  copies  furniahed  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  prioe. 


CB0SB7  &  AINSWOSTH,  Puhlisheis, 

117  Wabunoton  Sikxst,  Boston. 


MITCHELL'S 

NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

FonrtlL  Book  ot  tbe  Series. 

ENTIRELY  NEW— Af APS,   TEXT,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGKAPHY.   A  system  of  Geography, 

Physical,  PoliticitU  and  Descriptive.  1  vol.,  snmll  r2iiiu.,  456  pa^cs.  IlluHtrated  hy  200  Kogravings, 
with  Tables  of  the  PriricipKl  Cities  of  the  w«»rld.  and  their  population,  and  a  list  of  nearly  1000  Geo- 
graphical Words,  with  their  explanation  and  mi'nning. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    A  series  of  44  copper-plate  maps, 

compiled  from  the  great  Atlases  uf  Keith  Juliiiiicun.  Kiepert,  the  (Geographical  InHtitute  of  Weimar, 
from  the  United  States  Ci».V'*t  Survey,  the  Surveys  of  tlie  War  Department  and  of  the  several  States, 
and  from  other  reliable  authorities,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  to  illustrate  Mitcheirs  New  School 
Geography;  with  important  (f>>ogniphical  TableH,  and  h  Pronouucing  Vocabulary  of  10,000  Geograph- 
ical Names  found  in  theae  workr*. 

Extract  from  the  Prtfacf. 

Gboqraphy  is  twofold,  Physical  and  Political.  Physical  Geography  is  Taluable 
mainly  because  it  makes  Political  Geography  more  intelligible.  We  study  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  Earth,  in  order  that  wo  may  better  understand  Man  who  inhab- 
its it, —  his  political,  social,  and  religious  condition.  If  Physical  Geography  is  the 
foundation,  Political  Geography  in  the  superstructure,  without  which  the  foundation 
is  of  little  account. 

In  the  present  treatise,  these  two  elements  of  the  science  are  combined,  and 
wrought  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  In  the  account  that  is  given  of 
every  part  of  the  earth,  whether  large  or  small,  one  uniform  order  is  pursued.  First, 
the  Natural  features  are  described,  including  the  locality  and  size;  the  mountains, 
plains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  generally  whatever  constitutes  the  surface;  the  soil 
and  climate;  the  products,  or  what  the  soil  and  climate  produce,  and  the  minerals: 
—  all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  its  Physical  character.  Secondly,  the  Political 
features  are  described,  including  the  population,  as  to  race  and  descent,  as  well  as 
to  numbers:  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  the  capitals  and  chief  towns; 
the  government  and  religion,  and,  occasionally,  important  historical  statem€^|^:  — 
all  these  coming  under  the  head  of  Political  Geography. 

By  following  this  method  uniformly  throughout  the  book,  several  important  ad- 
vantages arc  secured.  1.  Greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  statement  are  obtained. 
2.  A  much  larger  amount  of  information  is  given  in  the  same  space,  without  crowd- 
ing or  confusion.  8.  It  is  easier  to  refer  to  any  particular  fact  that  is  wanted.  4. 
The  matter,  when  thus  presented,  is  more  readily  understood.  5.  It  is  more  easily 
learned.  6.  It  is  more  easily  taught.  7.  It  remains  more  permanently  fixed  in  the 
memory.  Indeed,  there  is  no  science  in  which  a  clear  and  natural  method  is  of  more 
importance  than  it  is  in  Geography,  where  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
and  whtere  accuracy  is  of  such  vital  consequemce.  The  reader  is  invited  to  open  the 
book  at  any  part  of  it,  to  see  how  thoroughly  ihis  method  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Atlas  accompanying  this  volume  has  the  large  number  of  forty-four  copper- 
plate maps,  all  engraved  with  the  greatest  care,  from  original  drawings,  compiled 
from  the  great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  and  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Weimar,  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Surveys  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  several  states,  and  from  other  reliable  authorities. 

Attention  is  invited  also  to  the  Geographical  Tables  and  to  the  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive Pronouncing  Vocabulary  in  the  Atlas;  to  the  large  number  and  the  excel- 
lent character  of  the  engravings  in  the  book,  most  of  which  are  from  original  draw- 
ings of  the  objects  represented;  and,  finally,  to  the  evidences  of  conscientious  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  department  of  the  work  —  literary,  artistic, 
and  mechanical — to  make  it,  if  possible,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  geographical  knowledge  and  popular  education. 

Fublished  by  3ES.    XZ.    ^T71"Xj3ESZ^    cts    O^., 

137  South-Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
gold  by  Sargent,  'Wilson  Sb  HInkley  Cincinnnti:  Cobb,  Andreipr  Sb  Co.,  Cleveland; 
"W.  B.  Keen  4t  Co.,  Chicago;  Cant^vreil  4t  Sborb,  St.  Ijoois;  S.  C.  IVest  4b  Co.,  Milw'keo 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  EXAMINE. 


I 


PINNEOS  OUWE  TO  COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL   OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS 


Pinneo'b  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directioDS,  exercises,  aod  models,  designed  to 
simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  begin- 
ners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
is  a  concise  practical  treatise  on  this  very  important  branch  of  culture,  de- 
signed for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

i^  OPINIONS   OP  EDUCATORS- 

**  Resolved,  That  gymnastic  training  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room. 

*'  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of 
a  cheap  Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable 
branch  of  education." — ReaoLutiont  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Auociatumy 
July,  1863. 

**  Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati." —  Lyman  Harding,  Supf.  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

*'  At  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Philbbick,  SupL  of  Boston 
Public  Schools, 


'  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition,  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Com- 
position, and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati^  O. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S  GEOMETRY. 

LONG  WAITED  FOR:   READY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  :  A  new  and 
comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students, 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  6)?Aere,*thc  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  un- 
der one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working  —  in  practical  drill  operations-^ 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


'  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  60 
oents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  furnished  at  50  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  frieght. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati^  0, 


HAVE     YOU    SEEN    THEMf 

VALUABLE   SCHOOJ.  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

PROCURE  COPIES  AND  EXAMINE. 


Ray's  Test  Examples  ;  a  new  book,  embracing  over  Three  ThoDsaod 
carefully  prepared  practical  problems  for  tiie  slate  or  blackboard ;  for  Drill  Exer- 
cises and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  schoo).  Two  editions  published —^ on«  Without  Amswebs;  the 
other ^  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed  for  that 
class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works.  The  amount 
of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  and  Han©-Book  op  Derivative 

WoBDS :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds,  and 
correct  habits  of  pronounciation  and  orthography;  containing  Dictation  Exercises, 
and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words.  The  most  thorough,  complete, 
and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  published  in  the  United  States. 

Lilienthal  and  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught;  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons.  Prepared  by 
order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and 
adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geography;  containing  a  complete  Syllabus 
of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exercises,  sysfematicallj 
arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test  Questions  for  review.  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names  is  carefully  indicated  —  a  most  val- 
uable feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid;  designed  to  assist  candidates  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination  ;  also  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies;  teachers,  ia examining  their  classes ;  and  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers' 
Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercise?.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  work  should  be 
upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


^Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduetioD, 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for  Ray's  Test  Exam- 
ples, t^lfAow^  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples,  with  Answers;  30 
cents  for  Evans'  Geometry;  15  cents  for  DeWolf's  Speller;  20  cents  for 
Object  Lessons ;  15  cents  for  White's  Class  Book ;  and  50  cents  for  the 
Examiner. 

^^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  for  first  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Oindnnatij  O. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 


AS  the  recent  nunerous  and  important  changes  in  the  School  Law  hate  retidered 
many  former  decisions  of  this  office  inoperative  and  void,  I  have  prepared  a 
little  volume,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  use  of  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  our  Common  Schools  and  School  System,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
contribute  to  their  convenience,  and  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  perplexing 
and  responsible  duties. 

It  contains,  in  brief  compass  (about  200  pages  8vo),  and  in  the  most  eontenient 
form  for  reference  and  use,  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  proper 
administration  of  our  school  affairs,  vis  : 

I. —  The  School  Law,  as  amended  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

II. —  A  careful  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  the  several  amendments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  others  affected  thereby. 

III. —  All  of  the  important  Official  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instrac- 
tion,  and  such  deci&ions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  relate  to  Common  Schools. 

It  contains,  in  a  word,  all  of  the  general  school  laws  now  in  force  in  the  State, 
together  with  the  official  and  judicial  expositions  of  the  same^  and  therefore  comsti- 
tntes  a  complete  legal  and  expository 

COMMON-SCHOOL  MANITAL,  or  HAND-BOOK. 

It  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 

As  the  edition  is  not  large,  those  who  wish  the  book  sbonld  forward  their  orders 
without  delay. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties^  they  may  lawfully  purchase  it  and  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  school  funds. 

PRIOS  —  In  PAPsft  Covers,  $X.00  pbb  oopt  ; 
Ilr  CLOf  H  Binding,  $1.60  **      " 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  prioe.  Address  the  nn- 
deTsigned,  at  SPBiNorisLD,  Illinois. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

8UFT  PUBUG  INSTRUOnON. 


Patented  Itfarcb  15tli,  1864 
Bt  Elbxet  PiBoa. 


HAVING  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbruok  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  several 
Eastern  Manafacturere  Tor  the  sale  of  their  School  Furniture  (slock  of  which  will  be  kt^pt  od  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufacturing  extensively  in  Chicago,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOH.    FUmNTITUIlE 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IRONS  fur  OomblnatioQ  Desks  sold  separately  if  desired. 


G.  &  H.  M.  SHEBWOOD'S  HWff  PATEHT IHE-WELLS  FOB  S0H00L8. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  coat  every  term.  No  •ehool-room  should 
be  without  them. 

EUREKA  I^iqiJID  8I.ATI1VG, 

Voc  making  Slate  snrfkce  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  its  Imitations.  Btfrf  am 
enkred  (krecUjffrom  me  will  be  warranted. 

OUTI.I1VE  MAPS  OF  AIX  KUVDS. 

GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  illnstratloo  of  Physical  and 

Political  Geography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
GUYOT'S  MAP-DRAWING  CARDS  — iu  sets— Paper,  or  Slated. 

8CHOOI.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Object-Teaching  Forms, 
Cube- Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  Tellurians,  etc.;  Reference  Maps,  Pocket  Maps,  School  Tablets,  Charts 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc  49"  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

[my9]  21  Lombard  Block  (adjoining  Poet-Olflce),  CHICAGO,  ILIi. 

^  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  Guyofs  Wall« 
Maps,  School  Apparatus,  etc 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARD'S  NEW  READERS. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pres't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

WINSLOW'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  ST'S. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 


'Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  Superinteodents,  Commit- 
tees, aud  others  engaged  in  ""promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  Chicaqo. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  Gjbo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  Schooly  Chicago,  III, 
"I  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Header  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


"  We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

»'E   C.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
••F.  S.  HEY  WOOD,  Principal  Ogden  School,  Chicago: 


Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Intkoduction  fubnished  by 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Deawee  6493,  CHICAGO. 


f  Miii  if  mwnm 


88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISRHEM  IN  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL.  Fashionable  Styles — Every  Price. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

and  Tuoemty  of  (he  Best  New-York  and  Boston  Factories. 


KTERY   PIANO  UTARRANTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAH08  TAEEIT  15  EXCHANGE  FOE  HEW  017E8. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  PiaDos  than  can  be  found  in  any  waFeroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!   MelodeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AND  FABLOB  USE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon -Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  with  you. 

Address  all  Letters  A-I-i  A-ISTSOIT     S.SSID, 

TBHPI«K  OF  MUSIC,  OIXIOJlOO. 


BOOKS,  CHARTS,  |MAPS,?.&c., 

BY 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &!CO., 

ISO  GBAKJD  STREET,  New  York  CUy, 
512  JLRCH  STitEEI,  rhiladelphia. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.    Single  numbers,  15  cents ;  per  annum,..., $1  60 

Jiffag.  Whotuait 

ABCDAIRE— DR.  ZENDER»S  French  Object  Lesson  Primer » $    60  $    40 

ARITHMETICS-FBL^R'S  Introduction 38  25 

FELTER'S  Arithmetical  Analysis.    PartFirst 85  63 

FELTER'S  Arithmetical  Analysis.    Part  Second 1  10  ^  65 

ALGEBRA— BAILEY'S  Elementary 1  00  15 

Key  to  same,  for  Icachers  only 1  00  76 

BOOK-KEEPING-POTTER  &  HAMM01S]D»S  Common  School  Edition 1  20  90 

Blanks  forditto v ' 1  00  75 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  High  School  Edition 1  26  1  00 

Blanks  for  ditto i  10  90 

Key  to  both  Common  and  High  School  Edition , 65  60 

CALISTHENICS-  AND  GYMNASTICS-WATSON'S  Hand-Book.    Svo,  handsomely 

.bound,  and  very  fhlly  illustrated , 2  00  1  75 

CALISTHENICS— WATSON'S  Manual.    8vo,  handsomely  illustrated 126  100 

CLEVELAND'S    COMPENDIUM  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 2  50  «  00 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OP  19th  CENTURY 2  50  2  00 

COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 2  60  2  00 

"             OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 2  60  2  00 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON 2  60  2  00 

HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  WITH  APPROPRLATB  TUNES 75  60 

CHARTS— Mammoth  A,  B,  C.    Sixe,  27  by  21  Inches.    Mounted  on  boards.: 100  75 

Mammoth  Multiplication.    26  by  20  inches.    Mounted  on  boards 1  00  75 

Above,  in  sheets,  for  mailing,  postage  prepaid,  each 60 

WATSON'S  Phonetic.    4inset.    On  cards 6  00  4  00 

The  same.    Mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers 6  00  5  00 

PHILBRICK'S  School  Tablets.    lOinset 12  00  9  00 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  Writing.    6 Nos,  mounted,  per. set 800  2  60 

SIMONSON'S  Circular  Zoological.    21  by  27  inches.    Heavy  paper 88  25 

BeautiAil  colored. 60  40 

Mounted  on  heavy  card  board  and  colored 185  100 

JOHNSON'S  Philosophical.    10  in  set,  with  Key 20  00  15  00 

HALL'S  Great  Geological.    Sixe,  5  feet  by  6  1-2  feet ...16  00  10  00 

lA  HEAVENS,  in  Hemispheres.    Cloth  and  Rollers,  98  by  60  Inches 6  00  4  60 

WILL30N  &  CALKINS',  for  School  and  Family.    Colored.    Siise,  22  by  80 

inches :  ^*  ivtw 

I.  Elementary.    Sixty  Illustrated  Words. 86>  -or 

n.  Readhig.    PirstLessons 85/  ^^• 

in.  and  IV.  Readhig.    Second  and  Third  Lessons— each. ; 85  135 

V.  and  VI.  Reading.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Lessons— each. 85  185 

Vn.  and  vm.  Elementary  Sounds  and  Phonic  Spelling— each .'. 85  1  85 

IX.  and  X.  Writing  Charts  and  Drawing  and  Perspective— each 85  1  40 

XL  and  XII.  lines  and  Measures  and  Forms  and  Solid»— each 85  1  40 

Xni.  Familiar  Colors,  with  set  of  Hand  Color  Cards 1  60\  «  o. 

XIV.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors 1  26/  *  ^ 

XV.  and  XVL  Economical  Uses  and  Claasiflcation  of  AnlmaLs-reach 65  1  85 

XVn.  and  XVIH.  Birds,  their  Claasiflcation  and  ReptUes  and  FiahciUnch 66  1  86 

XIX.  and  XX.  Botanical  Forms,  &c.,  and  Clasaiflcation  of  Plants— each. .....      66  1  85 

XXI.  and  XXII.  Economical  Uses  of  Plants— each 65  185 

The  enthre  set,  sheets 12  00  18  OO 

Thfl*enttre  set,  Atlas  form,  handsomely  bound , , .,,  20  00 


Xttefl.       WbeLm 

CERTIFICATES— yor  Teacnere*  Institutes $    10  $ 

For  School  Commiseioners.    SGradeis.    P^^r  lon 1  Op 

COMPOSITION— DAVIS*  Practical  Guide,  for  Teachers  and  Pupils GO  « 

COPY-BOOKS-POTTER  3fc  HAMMOND'S.    12  in  series.    Perdoien 181 

DRAWING— ^ew  Primary  Cards.    40  simple  drawings.  In  packets SO  S 

BARTHOLOMEWS  Progressive  Drawing  Cards 40  3J 

BARTHOLOMEWS  Drawing  Books.    Six  Nos.,  each 45  B 

B ARTHO LOME WS  Sketches— New  England  Scenes.    5  Nos.,  each .\ 45  H 

BARTHOLOMEWS  Perspective.    Bound  book 1  25  1  « 

CHAPaLA.N»S  Manual  of  Drawing.    Bound 4  50  5  il 

CHAP:^i^VN•S  Manual  of  Drawing.    In  six  parts,  paper.    Each 50  *; 

GUYOT'S  Map  Drawing  Cards.    S  in  set,  with  portfolio 50  « 

GUYOT'S  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Slated 150  19 

Slate  Picture  Drawing  Books.    Six  kinds,  each 15  II 

DIARY— STRONG'S,  for  Teaching  Scholars  to  keep  a  Diary , M  11 

C  EOCRAPHY— WARREN'S  Primary S4  €1 

wARREN'S  Common  School 1  SO  12 

WARREN'S  Physical 2  10  1  €1 

WARREN'S  Geographical  Question  Book S3  S 

GUYOT'S  Physical  and  PoUtical  Wall  Maps- 
United  States C       feet    by    71-2  feet $m 

NorthAmerica 4         "     by    4         ** 45« 

"              (Larger  Series) 5  1-2    "     by    6         " 6S» 

South  America 3         "     by    4         *' 3  n» 

"              (Larger  saric?) 5          "     by    6         " 6  5§ 

Europe 4         "      by    4         " 4il 

"      (Larger  series) 8         "     by    7          " S  59 

Central  Europe 8         "     by    7         " 89 

Asia 4          "      by    41-2    " S» 

'*    (Larger  series) S          "     by    7          " 10  IB 

Africa. ...4          "     by    4          " 450 

"*  [Larger  series] .'..3  1-4    "     by    61-2    '* «l? 

Ooeanica.... ...'.4          "     by    6          " im 

The  Worid,  Mercator's  Prelection  ....81-2"     by    7  1-2    " nm 

The  Hemispheres...' J»  1-2    "     by    7          " Til 

Rbman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  and  Italia,  in  preparation.   -Also, 
Plan  of  Rome  and  Athens. 

GRAMMAR— Gl^I^ENE'S  Introduction .' »  e 

GREf:NE'S  First  Lesson 75  ^ 

GREENE'S  Elements 90    .         C 

GREENE'S  New  Grammar 90  C 

GREENE'S  Analysis 90  IT 

HISTORY— BERARD'S  UnitedStates 1  00  li 

GOODRICH'S  Child's  United  States... 75  si 

MILITARY— FREEMAN'S  Manual  for  Schools.    Paper... '. 40  9 

rULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM— Pamphlet  Serial.    Contains  Reports  of  best  Sermons,  Leo- 

tiures,  Orations,  etc    34  Nos.  now  published— each '. i.     15  l«J 

READERS— WILLSON'S  Primer SO  H 

First  Reader : , ^ 45  B 

«    Second  Reader 65  S 

Third  Reader '. 1  00  » 

Fourth  Reader 160  1» 

Fifth  Rpader....; 2  00  !• 

RECORDS— POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  School.    Perdozen \m 

REPORTS— The  Scholar's  Weekly.    Sheets.    Pei^undi-ed 5 

The  Scholar's  Weekly.    On  fine  board.    Per  hundred i9 

POTTER  &  H MIMOND'S.    Monthly.   Sheets.    Per  hundred li 

REGISTER— SHAWS  SCHOLAR'S.    Pordozcn '...  !• 

SPELLERS-WILSON'#Mmary ; SO  »  ] 

WILIiSON'S  Larger ., 45  *  1 

LEACH'S  Complete ' 40  •  | 

S'.NCINC— Silver  Lute.    A  new  School-Song  Book,  by  Geo.  F.  Root f CO 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 

Sent  hy  mail  for  the  prices  named.    When  sent  by  Express,  20  per  cent  will  be  deducted. 
SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


:Z30  GRAND  ST.,  New  Tark. 


AJjhoW»  Teadier.    Illustrated ^1  50 

-A.dvice  to  Studonts,  on  Studies  and  Conduct- ...  2  60 
d&.inericau  Bducational  Monthly,  1S64,    Bound.  1  60 

jALincrican  Education.    Mansfield 1  75 

.Ajnerican  InBtltutlons.    De  Tocquevillc 1  76 

.AjK&erican  Journal  of  Education.    16  vols.,  each  4  00 

.Ajnerican  Literature.    Cleveliuid v . . .  2  60 

A.xnerican  Normal  Schools 1  25 

A.inerican  PedAi;ogy.    Barnard 2  00 

.A^merican  Teachere  aud  Bkiucators.    Barnard. .  8  60 
.Ajechnm*8  Schoolmaster,  with  Bacon,  Milton,  & 

Locke,  on  Education 2  60 

J^tronomy  of  the  Bible.    Mitchell 1  75 

Calisthenfes.    Watson's  Manual.    Blostrated. .  1  26 

Classical  Literature.    Cleveland. 2  60 

CTomenius,  Ratich,  Basedow,  Yanke,  and  others, 

on  Education 8  00 

Oommon  SchoolJoumal.   Mann.   1338toJ852. 

14  Volumes,  each. 2  20 

Comparative  OeographT.    Ritter 1  60 

Compendium  of  Bngiisn  Literature.    Cleveland  2  50 

I>erivation  of  Words.    Trench , ;  1  26 

Z>ictionarv  of  Mathematics.    DavlesAPeck....  4  00 

Karth  and  Man.    Guyot 2  00 

Sdacational Aphorisms.    Barnard...* 2  00 

Bducation  of  Girls.    Kaumer 60 

Sdncation,  History  of 1  60 

Bdiicatxou  in  Europe.   Barnard 3  60 

Bngllsh  Language ;  its  Origin  and  Histoiy 4  00 

Bnj^Uah  Language ;  its  Structure 2  00 

Bnglltfh  Language  ;  Latham's  Hand  Book 1  60 

Bnglish  Language  ;  Marsh's  Lectures 4  UO 

Bngllsh  Literature  of  19tb  Centurv.    Cleveland  2  60 

English  Pedacogv.    Barnard 2  60 

Five  Hnndrealuistakes  Corrected 60 

French  Pedagogy ,.« 2  60 

Oerman  Educators 8  60 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard 2  50 

Graded  Schools.    Wells 1  S6 

Oymnastlcs  and  Calisthenics.    Watson,  niust.  2  00 

Highdr  Christian  Education.    Dwight ,1  76 

HynuiB  for  Schools,  and  Tunes *     75 

Institute  Lectures.    Bates 1  76 

IjUttaer,  Melancthon,  aud  others,  on  Education.  a|00 

lioch  Amsden,  a  Tale,  Pedagogical r60 

Logic  of  Mathematics.    Davies 1  60 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher.    Thayer, 75 


512  arch:  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


Mnn  and  Nature $4 

Memoir.  Mann's,  with  Portrait 

Methods  of  Instruction.    Wickersham 1 

Methods  of  Teachers'  Institutes 

Military  Schools.    Barnard , 8 

Milton,  with  Notes  nad  Index.    Cleveland .  fi 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.    Hart 

Modern  Philology.    Dwight 2 

National  Educational  Association.    25  Portraits  2 


Normal  Method  of  Teaching.    Holbrook 

Nor.  Schools  &  Teachers*  Institutes.  Barnard..  2 

Normal  Schools.    Everett,  Mann,  EQierson  and 

Stone 1 

Normal  Training.    Russell 1 

Observing  Faculties.    Burton '. 

Papers  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7  vols.,  each  2 

Perspective.     Bartholomew 1 

Pestalozsi  and  Pcstalozsianism.    Barnard. ...  2 

Physical  Geography.    Warren.. . , 2 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.    Mitchell 1 

Popular  Astronomy.    Mitchell 1 

Pulpit  &  Rostrum.  Pamph.  Serial.  35  Nos.  each 

Punctuation.    Wilson*. 

Rhetoric.    Blair 8 

School  Amusements.    Ro^t 1 

School  Architecture.    Barnard ^..  2 

School  Economy.    Wickersham 1 

School  Life  Experience.    Orcntt 

School-mistress,  Shenstone*s ;  with  Goldsmith's 

School-master 2 

School  and  School  Master.    Potter  &  Emerson  1 

Science  of  Education.    Ogden 1 

Science  of  Language.    2  vols.    Muller 0 

State  Educational  Associations.    ^6  Portraits..;  2 

Teacher's  Assistant.    Northcnd 1 

Teacher's  E.xaminer.    Stone 

Teachers'  Motives.    Mann 

Teacher  and  Parent.    Northend 1 

Teacher*8  Register.    Brooks 1 

Teacher's  Register.  ,frracy 

Theory  and  Practice  of  TeachiAg.    Page 1 

Thoughts  on  Education.     Locke,  entire,  with 

Spenser 2 

True  Order  of  Studies.    Hill 

Unconscious  Tuition.   Hnnthigton 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.:  New  Ed.  Illust.  12 
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WORKd  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


Barnard's  Oral  Lessons $2  50 

Calkins*  Primary  Object  Lessons 1  50 

Carrie's  Infant  School  Education.  CLondou}. .  2  26 
Lilienthal  &  Allvn's  Elementary  Instruction..-.  40 
iUssPeabody*s  Kindergarten  Guide 1  60 


Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction $1  7^ 

Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  Ol^ects 1  7^ 

Welch's  Object  Lessons.    18mo 66 

Willson's  Manual  of  OU)ect  Lessons 1  6r 


SPEAKERS,   DIALOGUE   BOOKS,   ETC. 


Academic  Speaker.     Coppee.    8vo. 


American  Speaker.  (Paper).. 

-     '     '-    '  MarshaU.    l2mo 1  60 


.$2  60 
.     .  .10 

Book  of  Oratory. 

Comic  Speaker.     (Paper) 10 

Debater.   McElllMtt 1  76 

Declamation  for  the  Million.  Hlbbard.  In  three 

parts.    Part  I.-Poetry ;  Part  XL-Dialogues ; 

Part  m.— Prose.  .Each 60 

Dialogaes  No.  1.    (Paper) 10 

Dialogues  No.  2.     (Paper) 10 

Elocution.  Bronson 2  00 

Entertaining  Dialogues 1.26 

Exhibition  Speaker.    12mo 1  25 

Extempore  Speaking.    Bautain 1  50 

First  Book  ofOratory.    MarshaU.    12mo 1  00 

Free  Speaker.  Fowle 1  60 

Humorous  Speaker.  Oldluun.  12mo 1.75 

Intermediate  Standard  Speaker.   Sargent 1  60 

Llitle  Orator    Northend 60 

Litlie  Speaker.  Northend 60 

Nitsonal  Orator.   Northeiid 1  20 

Notional  Speaker.    (Paper) 10 


National  Speaker.  12mo $1  S^ 

New  American  Speaker.  Zachos 2  Oo 

New  Union  Speaker.   Philbrick 2  2f' 

New  York  Speaker 1  7,*^ 

**  One  Hundred  **  Dialogues.    Fowle 1  60 

Original  Dialogues.    Sargent 1  6( 

Panor  Dramas.    Fowle 1  60 

Patriotic  Speaker.    (Paper) 10 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Raymond 2  60 

Primaiy  Speaker.    Sherwood Go 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 6(' 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book 1  2t 

School  Dialogues:    Lovell 1  50 

School  Dlalomies.    Northend 1  2C 

School  Exhibition  Book t. .       50 

■  School  Speaker.  Sanders.  12mo 2  00 

Standard  Speaker.    Sargent .2  2F 

Union  Speaker.  Sanders 1  25 

United  States  Sneaker.  Lovell. 1  60 

Universal  Speaker.  12mo I  75 

Toung  American's  Speaker.  12ino. 1  00 

Young  Speaker.  Lovell »•  1  20 


SCHOOL    MERCHANDISE, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO, 
130  Grand  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. ..  .513  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 

^»  »  »» ' 

Wkt^enOe  PrSom. 

ABOWall  OardB.    Heavy  boards,  21  X  27  inches $0.75 

Arithmetical  and  Oeometrical  Fornu  and  Solids.    Per  box 3.00 

Atwater's  School  Government.    800  Checks,  200  Tickets,  &  100  GeiUficatea  IJK) 
Apparatus  Cor  Gymnastic  Exercxses — 

Hand  Rings.    Per  pair 75 

Dumb  Bells.    Several  sizes.    Per  pair ; 60  to  75 

IndianOlubs.             "                 " l^toSiW 

Wands.  *  Each •. 30  to  To 

Black  Boards.    Perfect  slate  surface.    Any  size,  well  framed,  per  square  ft. .  55 

Black  Board  Easels ; 3i0 

Double.    For  two  boards • 4.00 

Black  Board  Rubbers.    Lamb's  Wool.    Per  dozen 6.00 

Chamois  Skin.    Per  dozen s &00 

Book  Racks,  "  Bzcelsiqr."    Cherry.    School  size.    Each 20 

Oall  Bells,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Silvered.    Several  sizes.  .• ' 1J2S  to  3.00 

Crayons,  Waltham.    For  Black  Boards.    Per  gross 4a 

Crayons,  "Eureka."    New,  and  comparatively  dustiess.    Per  gross 60 

Crayon  Compasses.    Brass  mountings 2£0 

Oube  Root  Blocks.    -Several  sizes .^ 60ct8.to3.00 

Drawing  Patterns  of  all  kinds  and  Drawing  Materials —       — 

Globes— FrankUn.    Sizes— 6,  H,  10,  12,  16,  and  30  in.    Each 5.00  to  200.00 

Perce's  Oom.  School  Magnetic  Globe.    5  in.  dia.,  plain  stand. . .  5.00 

*'           •*         "               "             **         5  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian  7.00 
'                      "       Grammar  and  High  School  Magnetic  Globe.  12  in.  dia., 

plain  stand 20.(K) 

"      Ijlbrary  Magnetic  Globe.    12  in.  dia.,  brass  meridian  . . .  85.00 


One  Dozen  Magnetic  Objceia,  reproMnt^ngmen  ofdlfiforeDt 
68,  fthlps«  stoamen,  ligl  '  ...  ^  ^.  . 

without  additional  ooiit 


faces,  ahlMf  steamers,  lighthouses,  and  {rnlmals,  accompany  each  Globe 


<9hepherd'8  Slate  Globes.    Sizes,  4  in^o  18  in l.oO  to  25.00 

Ink  Well*.  Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  lid  to  lock,  the  very  best 

known.    Per  dozen S.50 

Satterlee's.    Iron  cap  and  glass  font.    Per  dozen 3.50 

Paton's.    Metal,  lin^  with  glass)    Per  dozen  .t 8.00 

Heavy  glass  wells.    Per  dozen 1.00 

Japanned  iron  covers  for  same.    Per  dozen 1J20 

"  Kinder '  garden  Blocks,"  with  lithographed  patterns.    Per  box IM 

Liquid  &\  iting.  For  making  perfect  slate  surfiEu^  on*wall  or  board.    Per  quart  S.00 

Map  Dra  4ing  Cards.    Paper.    Per  set 50 

Slated.    Per  set 1.50 

Multiplic  ition  WaU  Cards.    20  X  26  inches ^ 73 

Noiseless  Pencils.    With  box  of  points.    P6r  dozen 1.00 

Numericiil  Frames.    100  balls L25 

144  balls 1-50 

"  0\3jeci  Teaching  Blocks."    Per  box 3.00 

Pens.    School.    Potter  &  Hammond's.    Made  by  Gillott.    Per  gross.* '  ^.25 

Extra  fine.            "                                      "                       "        1.35 

Commercial         "                                      "                       "        , 1.50 

Planisphore  of  the  Heavens,  Whitall's SjOO 

Pointers.    For  maps,  black-boards,  &c 20  to  60 

Rewards  of  Merit.    In  sheeis  and  on  cards.    In  great  variety —       — 

Rulers;    Wood.    Plain,  different  lengths.    Per  dozen 1.00  to  2.00 

Wood.    With  Scale .' 1.50  to  2.50 

Gutta  Percha 5.00  to  10.00 

School  Mottoes.    Book  of  16  sheets  and  about  25  mottoes,  for  school-room 

walls                                                                                                             '  '^S 

Slate  Rubbers' (BraserB).'  *  Chamois.    Per  100  ! . . . . . . . . . .... .  .* . . '. . . . .' . ! . !  8.00 

Slated  Leaves.    "  Convenient  and  Economical." 3.00 

School  •Fumitiure,  Teachers'  Desks,  Ac. 


th£  eureka  liquid  slating 

makes  a  ^nrfitce  whkh  rivalB  the  best  Wall  Slates.    It  is  perfectly  blacki  nerer  cmmbles,  and  always  remains 
bard  and  smooth. 

It  is  saccessAUly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  sar&co,  and  is  inyaloable  in  renovating  old  Black- 
boards. It  has  been  osed  Ibr  more  than  seven  years  in  some  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New  England,  and  the 
snrface  is  as  smooth  and  perfect  noi0,  as  when  it  was  first  applied.    This  proves  the 

DTIEABILITY  OF  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATIHO. 

It  is  secnrely  p?*  vp  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  easily  appMad—ftill  directions  accompany  it. 

By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  suocesefhlly  apply  the  Bnreka  Slating,  and  make  a  perfut 
Slate  nttfaee^  wondcrftil  in  all  the  good  qnaliUes  of  colori  fmoothnesBy  aiid  durability. 

tB"  Teachen  will  please  not  confoond  the  EUEEKA  LIQUn)  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other 
names,  or  monnflictnred  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  every  other  really  excellent  article,  nas  its  imitations. 
But  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly  smooth  black  $late  sur/aee  of  the  EUIiEEA. 

JPricf,  $1.75 per  Pi7%t;  $^60per  Quart.    6  per  cent.  dis.  on  6  gals.,  and  10  per  cent,  on  10  gals,  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface^hence  it  mokes  a  very  cheap  blackboard 
Borfiice.  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places,  we  can  send  a  per- 
son to  apply  It  upon  reasonable  terms-. 

We  con  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  do  not  heaitatei  to  warrant  the 
EUBSKA  SLATING. 

I  4  »■■»  »  » 

TESTIMONY    FOR    THE    EUREKA    LIQUID    8LATINQ. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
'We  have  used  the  Eureka  liquid  Slating-  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September,  1864,  and  I  do  not 
beeitate  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  oest  stone  slates. 

C.  Q.  CLARK,  Jftuter  Bigloto  firammar  School. 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eureka  Uquld  Slating  will  always  give  satisfiiction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILSRICK,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Bo8to*U  Ma»9, 

Paluvba,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8th,  ISO. 
It  gives  me' great  pleiasnre  to  spcakin  high  terms  of  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating." 

I  have  used  ooards  made  of  almost  every  variefy  of  wood :  those  made  of  "  Hard-Finish,**  painted ;  ^hoso 
made  of  Plaster  of  Paris*  Beach  Sand,  Lime  and  Lamp  Black,  and  those  made  of  Qii^n^  Slate ;  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  think  the  surface  made  of  Eureka  liquid  Slatingls  decidedly  superior  to  anything  I  have 
ever  need.  'If  it  could  not  be  replaced  I  woukl  not  take  $S0  for  the  Board  in  my  recitation  room. 

J.  DUNLAP,  Princip<U  Palmyra  Claseieal  Union  School 

QRKSt(ViLi.B,  N.  J.,  Nov.  11th,  1SC3. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  school-room  is  at  last  found^a  smooth,  jet^blacky  unbroken.  durabU 
BTJioKKOAiiii  sarrace,  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  other  means,  than  by  tne  invalu- 
able "  Eureka  Slating ;"  inraluaftla,  because,  In  my  estimation,  it  excels  In  every  desirable  quality,  the 
costly,  jointed,  greyish  stone  slating  now  in  general  use.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  *' Eureka,*'^  one« 
t^sreti.  will  become  imtv«r«aU}/pr4/era{>{e  to  anything  at  present  kno^vn  for  blackboard  purposes.  I  most 
hsartily  commend  it  to  my  fellow  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  edacjitional  Improvements. 

WM.  H.  STORKS,  Prin.  Pub.  Sch.  OreenvilU. 

WnTT»  Hall  Aoadejuy,  Pkknstlvawia,  Not.  29th,  1862. 
About  two  years  ago  I  procured  a  quart  of  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating,*'  and  applied  it  on  about  120  feet 
of  blackboard  sur&ce  in  my  school  room,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  when  first  applied,  and  during  tea  months 
of  each  year  it  has  been  used  daily  by  about  thirty  pupils.  The  old  siirface  on  which  I  applied  it  was  covered 
with  oruinary  lampblack  and  oil,  and  IDce  most  such  boards  wav9  too  smooth  for  chalk  craVons.  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation In  saying  that  the  *'  Eureka  Liquid  **  produces  the  best  surface  for  blackboards  that  I  have  ever  used. 
Our  School  Board  authorizes  me  to  send  for  a  gallon  for  the  other  school-rooms. 

WM.  B*  BIQLER,  Teacher. 
Mr.  O.  R  Willis,  Principal,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  says: 

**  Your  Liquid  Shiting  Is  wondcrfhl.  I  applied  It  to  some  old  blackboards,  and  it  Is  very  nearly  like  a  stone 
slate." 

Tkmplc  GaovK  Fkmalk  Skminabt,  Sabatooa,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1868. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  vcars  ago,  and  theyare  yet  inj;>errect  condition.   There  is  notlidiig 
eqnal  to  itus  Liquid  Slating.  CBicv.)  L.  F.  BEECHKR.  (O.D.,)  PH-noipal. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  Is  having  a  great  demand  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  tried.  It 
was  recently  applied  to  the  walls  of  some  or  the  rooms  In  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  we  understand  that  Mr. 
Peter  Cooper  is  highly  pleased  with  the  perfect  slate  snrfooe  which  it  has  produced  in  that  noble  monument 
**to  Science  and  Aii.**— Educational  Herald, 

PoBTLAmx  Mb.,  June  6th,  1SC&. 
I  have  used  it  with  the  most  hearty  satisfaction.  Mr.  Benton,  our  Phonographic  instructor,  remarks  that 
he  was  prepared  to  find  it  good  "but  the  half  had  not  been  told  him,**  I  have  observed  that  sit  where  you 
please  In  the  room,  provided  you  can  see  the  board  fairly,  every  diaracter  written  upon  It  is  distinct  to  the 
eye,  and  Is  not  obscured  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  its  surflux,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  are 
covered  with  the  common  black  paint.  H.  T.  CUMMINGS. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Mantifkcturers. 

130  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YQRK  j    512  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY   J.  CRI8WOLD.  oare  CYRUS  G.  COOKE,  37  a,  30  BRATTLE  8T.     Boston. 


PROFESSOR  CLEVELAND'S 
SCHOOL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY. 


^  I. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  UTERATDIE, 

CHBONOLOQICALLY  ARRANOKD 
FPOM  SIE  JOHN  MANDEVILLE  TO  WILLIAM  COWPBE. 

11. 

•ENGLISH  LTTEBATUEE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  OENTUBT, 

EMBBACIlia 

THE  CHIEF  DECEASED  AND  LIVING  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

III. 

.     A  OOMPEmDIUH  OF  AMEEIOAN  LTTERATUBE, 

UPON  TEE  8AMB  P£AN,  EMBBACINa 

THE    CHIEF    DECEASED    AND    LlVINO    WEITEM    OF    OUB    COtJSTBT. 

rv. 
A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LTTERATUBE, 

OONSISTINa  OF 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS,  TRANSLATED,  FROM  THE  BEST  GREEK  AND  ROMAK 

WRITERS,  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,   ACCOUNTS  OP 

THEIR  WORKS,  Etc.  Etc. 

Part  I.— Orsbk  :  from  Hoxxr  to  Loxquotb. 
Part  n.— Lahn  :  trom  Plautus  to*  Bat^Eics. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

WITH  A 

LIFE  OP  THE  AUTHOR, 

PUBLIXINART  DISSBRTATIOFB  OK  EACB  POEU;     NOTSB  CRITICAL  AKD   BXPLAKATOBT ; 

▲N  IHDEX  TO  TBB   SUBJECTS   OF  PARADISE  LOST;    AND   A 

VERBAL  lUmzX  TO  ALL  THE  POBXB. 


SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

No.  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  512  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Tbe0e  yolnmeB  will  be  sold  to  the  trade  at  $2.00  eaoli. 

^S^  For  the  HouBehold  Library  these  five  yolameB  will  be  bonnd  in  a  richer  style,  in  half  catf 
or  half  moroooo,  and  put  into  neat  oases,  and  sold  to  the  trade  from  i2.60  to  13.60  Der  i 


R  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,   -    -    -    -    Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGElfCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OH-A.SE'S     SOKCOOHi    F  XT  I^IST  I TXJRB, 

Manufactured  at  the  Westkrn  School  Fcrnittre  Works. 
W.  Qiam  and  Son,  mannfacturers,  after  an  experience  of  14  year*  in  ihU  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  tuperior^  Ea«t  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  IVacher's  Desk.  sioKle  and  double,  made.  TeHtimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
ority are  giren  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Cliicago.  St.  T»uis.  Blooinington,  Toledo,  Kalamasoo, 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


SOHOOL  APPAMTUS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY, 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IS  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Theee  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  g^eoerally 
than  any  otaera  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publiahers  of  CAMP'S  SERIES  OP  QEOORAPUIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitcheirs  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  maps  lor 
drawing)  haTO  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


0HAET8  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

B06TON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {fjcclunve  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNEU'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLOKED  GKOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AtHD  McOUPFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac  Ac  Ac.  Ac.  Ac 


ALSO  PUBUSHER8  OF 

CTJTTEB'S  FH7SIQL0GICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
JtSf  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Illustrated  Oatalogues  wiUi  I'rice  lists  furnished  on  application  ^93$< 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washixigton  Street,  CHICAOO^ 


JONATHAN  MAkTIN.  C  P.  W.  EASTMAN.  MABLIN  H.  DALES. 

'Teoria  Paper  Company," 

Hanu&ctnrers,  Jobbers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

PAPER  AND  PAFEB  STOCK, 

CORNER  OF  HAMILTON  AND  WASHINGTON  ST8.,  PEOBIA,  ILL. 
(Mills  on  £iv£b  bank,  foot  of  Chicago  St.) 


Flat  Letter, 

Book  Paper, 

Flat  Cap, 

News  Paper, 

Crown, 

Colored  Print, 

Demy, 

Enameled, 

FoUo, 

Colored  Hedlnm, 

Xedlam, 

Timne, 

Doable  Cap, 

Blotting, 

•^•The  only  Exclusively  Paper  Jobbing  House  in  Central  Dlinoifi. 

OWNING  AND  RUNNING  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  MILLS  IN  THE  WEST, 
and  being  Agents  for  a  nnniber  of  Eastera  MIIId,  we  can  at  all  timet  B4*]1  at  the  lowest  prioet,  and  m 
intend  to  do  bo.  All  orders  promptly  and  faithfnilj  filled.  Our  Stock  of  Oooda  is  one  of  the  most  ooopiels 
west  of  New  York,  and  consists  in  part  of 

Hantlla,  Fools  Cap, 

Hardware,  Letter, 

Straw  Wrapping,  Hote, 

Ra(p  Wrapping,  Bill  Cap. 

DrnfT  Paper,  Reeord  Ci^ 

Hotel  Paper,  Le^ral  Cap, 

Shoe  Paper,  Sermon  Bath« 
Freneh  Folio,  Letter,  and  Note, 
Ladies'  Note,  Paeket,  Batk,  BiUet,  and  BiUet-Donx. 

STRAW  BOARD,  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  &a 

ALSO,  H.  D.  WADE'S  CELEBRATED  PRINTING  INKS,  OF  ALL  COLORS. 

M^  JLZZ  8IZE8  ANI>  WJSIGJSTS  OF  PA^BM  MAI>M  TO  OMUBB."^ 

Until  the  market  becomes  settled,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  prices  that  can  be  strictly  adhered  to  fcr 
any  extended  time:  orders  should  therefore  be  sent  immediately,  to  secure  the  goods  at  low  prices,  far 
there  inust  necewarily  be  an  advance  above  present  qnntatioos. 

We  will  at  all  times  furnish  goods  as  low  as  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other  house  in  the  tr•d^ 
being  determined  not  to  be  wderfnld  in  any  Ugittmafe  manner. 

.  Parties  desiring  to  nrder  by  mail  can  always  rely  upon  having  their  orders  executed  promptly,  at  the 
▼ery  lowest  prices  ruling  at  the  time  they  are  received ;  and  from  the  especial  attention  given  to  this 
branc))  of  our  business,  we  are  confident  that  a  trial  will  convince  buyers  that  they  can  db  fully  as  well  by 
ordering  from  us  by  V-tter  as  by  personally  visiting  this  market. 

We  will  gpiaranty  that  customers  shall  receive  prompt  attention  and  honorable  dealing,  and  that  no 
effort  shall  lie  wanting  on  our  part  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  dealing  lar^Ij  in  Bags,  and  aay 
latter  to  us  regarding  them  will  have  prompt  attention. 

§9^ Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Teachen. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand,  or  can  make  to  order,  every  article  connected  with  the  Paper  BoriiMa; 
such  as 

Writing,  Book,  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papers, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Cards,  Binders'  Boards,  &c.,  &o., 

having  the  agency  of  several  of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

We  will  guaranty  to  sell  our  goods  at  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  prices,  and  many  of  them  even  LBB. 

Will  allow  the  highest  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  Stock,  Rags,  Canvas,  WaaU  Paper,  Bopib 
Sacking,  Old  Brass,  Cupper,  Lead,  Ac,  in  Cash,  or  in  exchange  for  Papers. 

TSBMS—Net  Cash,  paysble  in  or  with  the  current  rate  of  Exohsnge  on  FeorUwIn 
*  Current  Bankable  fVmdB. 

"PEORIA  PAPER  COMPANY.** 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS 

IS  RESPECmiLLY  DIRECTED  TO  THE  NEW  PERIODICAL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  ENTITLED 

Our  Young  Folks, 

AX  ILLUSTBATED  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE. 


THIS  MAGAZINE,  begun  in  January,  1865,  has  taken  its  place  at  the 
head  of  Juvenile  Periodicals.  Actirig  upon  the  belief  that  children  were  entitled 
to  the  best  literature  that  could  be  furnished  them,  the  publishers  of  Our  Young 
Folks  have,  at  great  expense,  secured  for  the  magazine  a  list  of  contributors  com- 
prising many  of  the  best  writers  in  America.  They  haye  also  bestowed  especial  at- 
tention upon  the  department  of  Illustrations,  giving  each  month  mew  and  orioual 
DRAWINGS  by  the  best  artists.  The  result  has  been  such  as  was  anticipated:  the 
magazine  having  proved  a  success  from  the  first,  and  having  reached  in  the  first 
half-year  of  its  existence  a  circulation  of  Forty-five  Thousand  Copies,  The  press 
throughout  the  country  haa  been  unanimous  in  its  praise.  Prominent  clergymen 
of  all  denominations,  and  leading  educators,  in  all  quarters,  have  indorsed  the  mag- 
azine fully  and  without  reserve.  The  publishers,  encouraged  by  this  gratifying  re- 
ception, are  disposed  to  use  all  possible  means,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  maintain  the  high  literary  and  artistic  character  which  the  magazine  has  already 
gained ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  advance  it  still  higher.  They  will  aim  to  estab- 
lish it  permanently  as  the 

BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  Our  Young  Folks.  The  testimonials  received  by  them  from  high 
educational  authorities  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  a 
most  valuable  agent  in  the  education  of  youth.  With  that  view,  they  invite  all 
teachers  to  examine  it,  and  wherever  its  scope  and  purpose  are  approved,  to  aid  in 
extending  its  circulation.  The  cheapness  of  the  magazine  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  household,  and  the  publishers  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  needs 
only  to  be  known  to  be  almost  universally  read  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Teachers  sending  ten  cents  (one-half  the  retail  price)  will  receive  a  number  for 
examination,  accompanied  with  a  circular  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character 
of  the  magazine,  together  with  the  inducements  offered  to  teachers  to  form  dubs 
among  their  pupils. 


Terms  of  Our  Young  Folks. 

SiNOLB  Subscriptions. —  Two  DoUars  a  year.     Single  Numbers,,  Twenty  Cents. 

Clubs. —  Three  Copies  for  Five  Dollars ;  Five  copies  for  £ight  Dollars  ;  Ten  Cop- 
ies for  Fifteen  Dollars ;  Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  Dollars ;  and  an  extra  copy  ^rtrtti 
to  the  person  forming  the  Club  of  Twenty. 

Address  the  Publishers,  TICKJVOR  Sl  TWEtSM 

124  TaxMOMT  Strest,  Bostost. 
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NORMAL   SCHOOLS,    WITH   THBIR  DISTINCTIVE    CHARACTERISTICS, 

SHOULD   BE   ESTABLISHED   AND   MAINTAINED   AT  THE 

PUBLIC   EXPENSE  IN   EACH  STATE  * 


BT    KIOHARD    BDWARD8. 


[GoDcladed  from  last  number.] 

But,  thank  God,  the  wise  utterances  of  the  past  are  still  with  ns. 
Pestalozzi  has  not  faded  out.  Horace  Mann  is  commemorated  not 
alone,  or  chiefly,  in  statue  and  monument,  however  honorable  these 
may  be  to  those  who  rear  them.  Literature  preserves  for  us  the  re- 
sults of  ancient  and  modern  thought  and  experience  on  the  subject  of 
education.  And  the  normal  school  has  therefore  for  one  of  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  that  it  imparts  instruction  in  the  science  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Thoughtful  men  have  observed 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  juvenile  and  adult,  have  compared  the 
results  of  their  observations,  and  have  given  us  the  truths  and  princi- 
ples evolved  by  their  thinking.  These  we  are  able,  to  some  extent, 
to  present  to  our  normal  students  as  helps  in  forming  their  own  opin- 
ions, and  constructing  their  own  theories  of  education ;  and  every 
year  improves  the  material  thus  furnished.  In  our  times  many  able 
minds  are  intensely  laboring  upon  this  problem  of  ascertaining  and 
stating  the  principles  of  education.  Books  are  continually  issuing 
from  the  press  setting  them  forth.  Of  course,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
publications  there  has  been  some  trash.  In  our  eagerness,  we  have 
plucked  some  immature  fruit.  The  tree  is  young,  and  has  not  yet, 
we  are  confident,  reached  its  best  bearing.  But  already  some  plump 
and  luscious  specimens  have  fallen  into  our  baskets ;  and  we  know 
that  more  and  finer  is  yet  to  come.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  cherish 
the  tree;  let  the  soil  be  tilled  by  the  assiduous  labor  of  every  active 
teacher;  let  it  be  watered  by  the  generous  showers  of  a  beneficent 

*  Bead  before  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  at  Harrisburg,  Aug.  16,  \Wh 
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legislation ;  and  let  it  be  warmed  into  lusty  life  and  a  glorions  frnitage 
by  the  genial  rays  of  an  appreciative  public  sentiment ! 

It  has  been  sometimes  intimated  that  this  pretended  science  of  edu- 
cation is  a  myth, —  that  the  talk  about  it  is  of  little  account.  It  has  been 
charged^  perhaps  not  altogether  generously,  that  its  advocates  and 
professors  are  more  enthusiastic  than  wise ;  that  they  are  either  inten- 
tional deceivers  of  the  public,  or  unwitting  deceivers  of  themselves ; 
that,  in  short,  the  whole  matter  is  a  sort  of  well-intentioned  imposture. 
Now,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  some  of  the  talk  aforesaid  has  been  a 
trifle   unsubstantial;  that   an   occasional  apostle  has  appeared  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge ;  that  some  of  the  professors,  it  is  barely 
possible,  have  chipped  the  shell  a  little  prematurely.     But  it  is  not 
necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  assure  you  that  there  is  here  as  noble  a 
science  as  ever  engaged  the  thought  of  man.     There  are  immutable 
principles  here,  that  ought  to  be  studied  and  comprehended  by  every 
young  person  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching.     There  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  foundation  for  a  profession  of  teachers.     Compare 
the  science  of  Education  with  other  sciences  in  this  respect.     Take 
the  science  of  Medicine.     Have  we  not  well-defined,  universally-ac- 
knowledged, practically-important  principles,  as  well  in  the  Teachers' 
College  as  the  College  of  Physicians  ?  and  as  that  science  now  is,  with 
its  various  schools  and  numerous  isms,  have  we  not  about  as  many  of 
them  ?     Or  take  the  clerical  profession,  including  all  the  denomina- 
tions considered  respectable,  and  are  there  not  as  many  useful  and  im- 
portant points  upon  which  we  teachers  are  all  agreed  as  there  are 
among  the  ministers  ?     In  truth^  the  science  of  education  is  in  some 
respects  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.     Its  conclusions  have  not 
crystallized  into  such  rigid  forms  that  there  is  no  room  for  further 
discussion.     Its  principles  are  sufficiently  well  established  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer,  but  not  so  limited  in   details  as 
to  cramp  his  faculties  or  repress  his  thought. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  second  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
normal  school, —  that  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  the  Science  of  Education 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Another  essential  requisite  in  a  normal  school  is,  that  it  gives  its 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  some  kind  for  practice  in  teaching,  under  the 
supervision  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  experienced  and  skills 
instructors.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways :  by  exercises  in 
conducting  the  regular  classes  of  the  normal  school ;  by  classes  of 
normal  pupils  assuming  for  the  time  the  character  of  children,  and 
receiving  instruction  and  answering  questions  as  they  think  children 
would ;  and  by  a  separate  school  of  children,  in  which  the  novice  is 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  class,  either  permanently  or  for   a 
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Stated  period,  as  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  as  the  ease  may  be.  There 
seem  to  be  varjiDg  opinions  as  to  which  of  these  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  method.  The  Model  or  Experimental  School  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  becanse  it  interferes  with  the  daily  drill  of  the  student  in 
bis  classes,  and  also  because  the  children  taught  by  these  students  are 
supposed  not  to  be  so  well  taught  as  they  would  be  by  instructors  of 
more  experience.  But  I  think  both  these  evils  may  be  entirely 
avoided :  the  first  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  time  for  study  and 
for  teaching,  and  the  second  by  an  adequate  supervision  of  the  pupil- 
teachers,  added  to  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  continu- 
ing the  same  class  under  the  same  teacher  during  a  term  of  school, 
and  subjecting  it  at  the  close  of  that  term  to  such  an  examination  as 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  regular  teachers.  The  school  for  practice  is 
unquestionably  essential  to  the  complete  idea  of  a  normal  school. 
When  the  young  practitioner  is  dealing  with  children,  he  encounters 
the  reality  of  his  work.  The  real  difficulties  of  his  employment  are 
before  him.  There  is  no  make-believe.  He  is  never  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  methods  ar«  such  as  to  interest  and  instruct  children,  for 
the  children  are  there  and  he  can  see  for  himself,  and  all  others  can 
do  the  same,  whether  they  are  interested  and  instructed  or  not. 
Every  question  he  asks,  every  suggestion  he  makes,  is  tested  on  the 
spot,  by  the  proper  and  natural  test.  But  it  is  said  that  more  skill 
is  necessary  to  teach  a  class  of  adults  personating  children  than  to 
teach  an  equal  number  of  actual  little  ones;  and  that  therefore  this 
practice  is  of  more  value  than  the  other.  It  may  be  so  in  respect  to  the 
difficulty,  and  if  we  knew  that  every  additional  degree  of  difficulty 
adds  strength  to  the  mind  overcoming  it,  we  might  allow  that  higher 
results  might  be  gained  in  this  way  than  by  the  other.  But  this  as- 
sumption is  not  true.  It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  an  eclipse  than 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  ten  pounds  of  sugar  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
and  what  a  vast  increase  of  mental  strength  is  required  in  passing 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  shoot 
pigeons  with  a  sixty-four-pounder  than  with  a  proper  fowling-piece, 
and  most  difficult  of  all  to  see  any  advantage  that  is  likely  to  come 
from  the  attempt.  Increasing  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
necessarily  improve  its  effect.  Unnatural  methods  of  accomplishing 
results  are  difficult,  and  certainly  not  to  be  commended  on  that  or  any 
other  account. 

Again,  we  mention  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  normal  schools 
that  they  beget  an  ey>rit  du  corps,  and  kindle  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
among  their  pupils.  They  tend  to  exalt  the  business  of  teaching. 
They  show  it  up  in  its  nobler  in  stead  of  its  meaner  colors.     By  infus- 
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iDg  an  element  of  philosophy  into  the  very  work  of  instrnction^  thej 
dignify  every  step  of  it.  Under  this  influence  the  work  of  primary 
instruction  becomes  the  worthiest  part  of  the  entire  task,  because,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  child's  wants,  it  is  the  most  important.  It 
takes  profounder  insight  into  the  child's  nature  to  lay  aright  ihe 
foundations  of  his  culture  in  the  primary  school  than  to  help  him  at 
any  other  stage  of  his  progress,  because  the  primary  teacher  must  see 
the  end  from  the  very  beginning.  His  plans  for  the  future  must  em- 
brace the  child's  entire  career,:  no  partial  view  of  the  field  is  suffi- 
cient. This  the  normal  school  brings  into  view,  and  insists  upon. 
Admit  this  truth,  and  you  at  once  exalt  the  work  of  elementary  in- 
struction into  a  dignified  science, — into  something  worth  the  study  of 
any  mind.  Make  the  excellence  of  teaching  to  depend  upon  what 
you  teach,  and  there  is  little  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  our 
number,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  abs  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  bestowing  any  great  amount  of  mental  strength. 

Normal  schools,  then,  should  be  established  and  maintained  by  state 
authority.  For  this  we  urge  the  consideration  that  these  schools  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  common  schools. 

Normal  schools  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  have  in  view 
the  special  object  of  preparing  teachers;  that  this  is  their  entire  aim 
and  end ;  that  they  foster  a  professional  spirit  and  generate  profess- 
ional enthusiasm ;  that  they  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching;  and  that  just  now,  as  our  country  is  situated,  they  are 
specially  needed,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  Free  Schools  all 
over  the  region  lately  blasted  by  slavery.  Any  one  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  a  sujficicnt  vindication  of  these  institutions.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  form  an  argument  in  behalf  of  normal  schools  irresisti- 
ble and  imposing.  May  they  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  in 
public  favor  until  they  have  achieved  results  worthy  of  the  confidence 
they  solicit. 


A  New  Study. — Buckham  officiated  as  Professor  at  a  Tteachers* 
Convention,  and  convulsed  the  audience  by  relating  an  anecdote.  He 
said  that  at  the  first  district  school  he  ever  taught,  he  announced  one 
day  that  on  the  following  Monday  he  would  commence  a  parsing  class. 
A  bright-eyed  little  girl,  one  of  the  pupils,  ran  home  and  burst  into 
her  mother's  parlor,  where  a  sewing-society  was  in  session,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  cried :  *'  0,  mother,  Mr.  Buckham  is  going  to  have  a 
sparking  class !"     The  sewing-society  were  delighted  to  hear  it 
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CHERISH      HUMANITY'S      BEST 


There  is  in  every  mind  an  ideal  of  perfect  humanity,  far  above 
and  beyond  the  actual  individual ;  yet  some  times  he  approaches  it, 
and  he  is  then  consoioun  of  doing  his  best.  He  is  elevated  above 
himself,  and  dwells  with  nobler  things  than  are  about  him.  The  more 
he  frequents  these  loftier  regions  of  his  own  nature,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches the  perfect  ideal. 

No  part  of  the  being  can  be  trained  to  perfection  except  by  cher- 
ishing the  best  The  gymnast  places  a  bar  before  him  as  high  as  he 
can  leap  over,  for  by  so  doing  he  acquires  power;  and  the  next  time 
he  places  it  a  little  higher,  and  so  on,  gaining  strength  at  every  trial, 
and  rising  ultimately  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  But,  in  stead 
of  this,  suppose  he  should  place  it  low  down,  where  he  might  clear  it 
with  ease,  there  would  be  no  upward  progress,  and  he  would  lose  even 
the  strength  which  he  had  by  not  using  it. 

So,  in  intellectual  acquisitions,  one  must  apply  all  his  mental  power 
in  order  to  reach  the  highest  success.  The  advantage  of  doing  this 
is  two-fold  ;  for,  not  only  is  more  knowledge  gained  than  would  other- 
wise be,  but  an  addition  of  strength  is  made  to  the  mind,  so  that  there 
is  more  of  it  than  before;  and  every  time  it  is  used  to  the  utmost  it 
increases  at  compound  interest. 

Some  great  minds  may  pride  themselves  that  they  do  not  need  to 
exercise  all  the  power  they  have,  that  they  can  accomplish  good 
enough  without.  But  what  a  mistake  is  theirs !  Of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given  much  will  be  required.  ^'Genius  unexerted  is  no 
more  genius  than  a  bushel  of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks.''  It  must 
have  the  development  which  exercise  alone  can  bring.  How  many  a 
man  born  with  the  germs  of  genius  in  his  intellect  has  been  surpassed 
by  a  mediocre,  because  he  did  not  cherish  the  best. 

To  the  student,  seeking  the  golden  fruit  of  knowledge,  this  princi- 
ple is  all-important.  He  must  place  his  standard  high,  and  then 
strive  to  attain  it.  '<  Who  aimeth  at  the  sun  shoots  higher  much  than 
he  that  means  a  tree.''  If  he  tries  for  the  noblest  results,  he  will 
reach  a  point  far  in  advance  of  that  from  which  he  started;  and 
though  the  end  accomplished  may  fall  short  of  that  proposed,  still  the 
very  effort  to  rise  can  not  fail  to  prove  beneficial. 

The  greatest  degree  of  moral  excellence  can  be  acquired  only  by 
cherishing  the  best;  and  to  cherish  the  best,  we  must  root  out  the 
worst.     Flowers  will  not  flourish  among  weeds.     All  evil  must  be 
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driyen  out  of  the  heart,  in  order  that  good  may  reign  supreme ;  that 
love  of  brother  and  love  of  country,  which  include  all  the  virtues  per- 
taining to  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  may  be  the  motive  power, 
inciting  to  magnanimous  and  heroic  deeds.  To  nurture  the  good  in 
our  own  hearts  we  are  greatly  aided  by  remembering  and  dwelling 
upon  the  good  in  others.  Many  examples  are  given  us  of  earnest  devo- 
tion to  a  lofty  purpose,  noble  self-^acrillee,  and  exalted  patriotism. 
Among  these  are  Mary  Lyon,  consecrating  her  life  to  the  good  of 
others,  laboring  to  educate  girls  of  limited  means  and  train  them  into 
noble  women ;  Florence  Nightingale  leaving  the  luxuries  of  an  afflu- 
ent home,  depriving  herself  of  the  companionship  of  distinguished 
friends  and  relatives,  and  going  forth  amid  the  wounded  and  dying 
where  pestileuice  raged  the  fiercest,  devoting  her  time,  her  energies, 
and  her  fortune,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  her  fellow  creatures ; 
Barbara  Frietchie  risking  her  life  to  unfurl  the  glorious  banner  in 
Fredericksburg ;  Sergeant  Jasper  mounting  the  fort  and  holding  aloft 
the  stars  and  stripes  amid  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy  $  the  death- 
scene  of  Wolf;  the  last  words  of  the  heroic  Mulligan,  <'  Lay  me  down, 
and  save  the  flag'' ;  and  the  noble  words  and  deeds  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, prompted  by  his  love  of  humanity.  Thoughts  of  these  stir  up 
the  good  within  the  human  soul ;  and  how  much  better  is  the  man  for 
cherishing  them ! 

In  like  manner  the  religious  nature  receives  its  fullest  development. 
The  Christian  must  live  up  to  the  highest  light  he  has,  or  he  falls 
backward  3  and  he  must  have  the  highest  light  that  he  can  obtain,  or 
he  neglects  an  important  duty.  He  is  surrounded  by  nature  in  all 
her  beautiful  forms,  ever  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  ready  to 
soften  it  with  her  genial  influence,  whispering  to  him  through  the 
symmetrical  form  uf  the  flower,  breathing  from  its  fragrance,  thun- 
dering from  the  cataract,  proclaiming  through  the  grand  plan  that  ex- 
ists in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  creations,  through 
the  influence  that  poises  the  Earth  trembling  on  its  axis,  through  aU 
the  wonderful  laws  that  control  the  Universe,  and  through  the  myste- 
rious workings  of  bis  own  mind  and  soul,  that  there  is  a  Ood»  He 
has  also  the  lives  of  the  good  and  great  to  shed  a  radiance  around  him,—* 
the  examples  of  Christian  martyrs,  who  suffered  tortures  inconceivar 
ble,  and  died  upon  the  rack,  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  their  faith; 
and  above  all,  he  has  revelation  to  add  brilliancy  to  what  is  already 
bright,  and  to  illumine  what  is  darkened  by  doubt-clouds.  O  Christ- 
ian !  in  the  midst  of  all  this  effulgence,  how  hard  it  is  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  light;  but  it  must  be  done  ere  the  love  of  Ood  and  man 
can  reign  supreme  in  every  heart. 
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As  with  an  individaa],  so  with  humanity.  The  race  gets  on  by 
cherishing  its  noblest  minds,  and  walking  in  the  path  which  they  illu- 
mine. Were  the  heritage  of  culture  which  they  have  left  to  be  blot- 
ted out,  we,  to-day,  should  begin  our  civilization  where  the  ante-dilu- 
Tians  began  theirs.  Bad  the  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  been 
forgotten,  Where  would  be  our  progress  now  in  education  ?  Had  the 
names  of  St.  Paul  and  Luther  been  stricken  from  history,  what  would 
have  been  the  growth  of  Christianity,  the  grand  renovator  of  the  race  ? 
Had  the  example  of  Tell  beeu  lost  in  oblivion,  humanity  Would  now 
be  a  step  lower  on  the  scale  that  leads  to  the  perfect  freedom  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all.  But  Tell  was  not  forgotten,  and  mankind  has 
been  moving  onward  to  the  desired  goal.  And  what  glorious  results 
have  been  achieved,  especially  in  our  own  country,  where  the  air  we 
breathe  is  freedom,  and  all  nature  chants  pdeans  of  liberty !  and  here 
there  are  new  names,  which  We  above  all  others  should  cherish : 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  Father  and  the  Savior  of  our  country, 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity.  What  better  thing  can  we  do 
than  to  cling  to  their  memories,  emulate  their  virtues,  and  labor  to 
disseminate  and  perpetuate  the  principles  they  have  established  ? 

Of  this  noble  work  the  teacher  has  a  great  part  to  perform.  It  is 
for  him  to  transmit  to  succeeding  generations  the  inheritance  of  cul- 
ture from  the  past,  to  see  that  nothing  good  or  beautiful  shall  perish. 
It  is  he  who  is  to  shape  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future.  Let  him  cherish  the  best  in  their  mould.  He  may  deal  with 
some  natures  that  seem  deficient,  but  he  must  not  despair.  There  is 
no  marble  block,  however  rough,  but  contains  a  heavenly  image,  if  a 
dextrous  hand  but  carve  it  out :  so  there  is  no  human  soul,  however 
dark,  but  will  shed  some  ray  of  light  if  a  way  for  it  is  opened.  And 
the  teacher  should  open  this  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  he  sees  something  of  good  within  them.  When 
they  know  that  their  better  nature  will  be  recognized  and  appreciated, 
then  will  that  better  nature  show  itself.  Such  motives  should  be 
used  as  will  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  them :  not  to  fear,  but  to  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  which  will  go  with  them  through  life  and  control 
their  actions  long  aflber  they  leave  the  narrow  Walls  of  the  school-room. 

Always  to  biing  out  the  best  in  his  pupils  is  no  easy  task  for  the 
teacher ;  and  amid  all  the  trials  which  surround  him  in  his  calling,  he 
may  find  it  very  hard  to  cherish  the  best  in  himself,  especially  to  be 
patient  and  cheerful ;  but  he  must  remember  that  the  material  he 
shapes  is  undying,  that  the  structures  he  builds  are  everlasting,  and 
then  he  must  work  as  if  angels  were  working  with  him.  B. 
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NO    TIME    LIKE    THE    OLD    TIME. 


There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time,  when  jou  and  I  were  young, 
When  the  buda  of  April  blossomed  and  the  birds  of  Spring-time  sung  ! 
The  garden's  brightest  glories  by  Summer  suns  are  nursed. 
But,  0,  the  sweet,  sweet  violets,  the  flowers  that  opened  first ! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place  where  you  and  I  were  bom, 

Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids  on  the  splendors  of  the  morn. 

From  the  milk-white  breast  that  warmed  us,  from  the  clinging  arms  that  bore, 

Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us  that  will  look  on  us  no  more  t 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend,  who  has  shared  our  momiDg  days. 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome,  no  homage  like  his  praise  I 
Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy  crown  of  gold; 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with  sweets  in  every  fold. 

There  is  no  loye  like  the  old  love  that  we  courted  in  our  pride ; 
Though  our  leaves  are  falling,  falling,  and  we  're  fading  aide  by  side. 
There  are  blossoms  all  around  us  with  the  colors  of  our  dawn. 
And  we  live  in  borrowed  sunshine  when  the  light  of  day  is  gone. 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times, — they  shall  never  be  forgot! 
There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place, —  keep  green  the  dear  old  spot  I 
There  are  no  friends  like  our  <^d  friends, — may  Heaven  prolong  their  lives  I 
There  are  no  loves  like  our  old  loves,— God  bless  our  loving  wives ! 

0.  W.  HouuB,  In  the  October  Atlmttc  MontUy. 


AN       OCTOBER       DAY 


The  morning  light  is  mellow.  No  cloud  obscures  ike  rising  sun, — 
and  as  his  rays  dissipate  the  mists  which,  like  the  mourning-weeds  of 
departed  night,  veil  the  landscape,  they  stream  forth  almost  as  bright 
and  full  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  high  June.  A  stillness  and  calm 
beauty  spread  over  all  the  face  of  nature,  like  the  smile  of  matronly 
womanhood,  when  streaks  of  gray  begin  to  rest  quietly  on  the  temples, 
and  time  places  his  first  scarce-perceptible  wrinkles  on  the  smooth 
brow.  The  morning  chorus  of  birds  lacks  the  fullness  of  the  summer 
song,  and  here  and  there  a  strain  is  given  in  the  minor  key.  The 
gentle  slopes  still  wear  their  mantle  of  green,  flecked,  however,  with 
the  brown  of  flower-stalks  dead  and  dry.     The  herds  placidly  browse 
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on  the  grass,  or,  with  half-shut  eyes,  chew  their  cads  ander  the  full 
rays  of  the  noon-day  sun^  whose  fierceness  no  longer  compels  them  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  neighhoring  grove.  For  noon  has  come  quick- 
ly on;  the  arc  over  Which  the  sun  climbs  from  the  horizon  to  the 
meridian  has  scarce  half  the  length  of  that  he  describes  in  his  sum- 
mer journcfy.  In  the  calm  noon-tide  the  leaves  hardly  rustle ;  yet^ 
now  and  then,  one,  all  Withered  and  sere,  flutters  slowly  down  and 
seeks  its  low  bed,  where  during  the  long  winter  it  shall  moulder  back 
and  once  more  mingle  with  the  earth  from  which  it  sprung.  NpW, 
too,  falls  the  ripened  nut ;  and  the  nimble  squirrel  gathers  it  quickly 
up  and  bears  it  away  to  increase  his  winter  hoard.  The  red  fruit 
peeps  out  from  among  the  thinning  leaves  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the 
huge  pumpkins  grow  more  yellow  in  the  warm  rays,  now  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  frost-bit  leaves. 

The  merry  brooks,  thanks  to  the  early  rains  of  Autumn,  make  glad 
music,  where,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  summer  zephyrs  raised  clouds  of 
dust  from  their  parched  beds.  The  foliage  in  the  distant  forest, 
scarce  lessened  as  yet,  wears  a  look  of  solemn  gayety,  where  the  blush 
of  the  maple,  as  though  ashamed  of  its  approaching  nakedness,  mingles 
with  the  yellow  of  the  oak,  so  like  the  gold  which  age  heaps  anxious- 
ly up  when  its  time  of  greenness  and  youth  has  for  ever  depafted. 

And  now,  as  the  Sun  hastens  to  his  quick  setting,  how  swiftly  the 
chill  of  evening  steals  on,  and  a  light  breeze  from  the  north  Warns  us 
by  its  sharpness  that  the  time  of  warmth  and  light  is  nearly  over, 
and  that  Winter,  with  his  cold,  dark  storms  and  fierce  blasts,  will  soon 
be  bere<  How  like  is  the  season  to  the  sober  manhood  that  follows  a 
well-spent  youth,  when  the  fruit  growtf  rich  and  ripe,  though  the  vig- 
or, fullness  and  luxuriance  of  the  early  summer-time  have  departed 
to  return  no  more. 

The  Sun  has  sunk  in  redness  to  hitf  rest,  and  the  harvest  Moon  rides 
full  and  clear  in  the  eastern  heavens.  Beneath  her  mild  beams 
youths  and  maidens  dreamily  walk,  and  in  the  still  happiness  of  the 
present  talk  soberly  of  the  brighter  days  to  come.  Thus,  Hope  evei' 
walks  with  Change ;  and  in  present  decay  we  find  the  gleam  of  a 
brighter  hereafter. 

"The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day,— 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring  ; 
And  ever^  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  rains  the  sunbeams  fall, 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Has  left  his  Love  with  all.'' 
44 
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LITERATURE      FOR      THE      YOUNG. 


There  U  a  teDdency  among  men  to  consider  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing worse  'f  that  humanity  is  deteriorating ;  that  in  our  day  men  are 
neither  so  wise,  so  strong,  so  pious,  or  so  good,  as  in  the  days  of  oar 
grandfathers.  The  Golden  Age  is  apt  to  be  in  the  past,  with  most  of 
us.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  a  delusion.  The  world  is 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  moment  of  its  history. 
Men  are  to-day,  on  the  whole,  wiser,  stronger,  better,  and  more  pious, 
than  they  ever  were  before  -,  and  of  this  there  are  numberless  indi- 
cations. When  was  there  a  time  in  the  past  when  so  much  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  humanity  as  now  ?  When  were  so 
many  gifted  men  and  women  devoting  themselves  to  the  good  of  their 
fellows  as  there  are  to-day  ?  When  were  there  so  many  hospitals, 
asylums,  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions,  intelligent,  sympathiz- 
ing, pure-minded  and  devoted  army-nurses,  as  in  this  our  day  and 
generation  ? 

But  this  superiority  of  our  own  time  over  past  ages  is  most  con- 
spicuously and  gloriously  exhibited  in  the  labor  and  care  we  bestow 
upon  our  children.  Untold  sums  are  annually  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  in  the  preparation  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
in  the  payment  of  teachers, —  all  for  their  benefit.  It  has  come  to  be 
considered  the  chief  end  of  life  to  fit  the  rising  generation  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  world,  to  mould  them  to  the 
highest  attainable  type  of  character. 

And  among  other  agencies,  employed  for  the  culture  of  our  little 
ones,  is  the  preparation  of  a  literature  suited  to  their  wants  and  ca- 
pacities. In  former  times  authors  thought  only  of  adults.  They  wrote 
for  mature  men.  Even  the  points  of  the  catechism  were  expressed 
in  terms  so  metaphysical  that  only  full-grown  and  trained  minds  coald 
fully  understand  them.  Little  children  were  compelled  to  climb  up 
the  hard  hills  of  science  and  theology  by  the  high  and  steep  grada- 
tions that  taxed  the  energies  and  staggered  the  powers  of  athletes  iji 
the  intellectual  race.  The  conclusions  of  the  tremendous  logic  of  an 
Augustine  or  a  Calvin  were  forced  down  the  innocent  throats  of  the 
unwitting  victims  of  the  terrible  and  inexorable  theories.  Steps  were 
never  shortened,  the  road  was  never  smoothed  for  their  tender  feet 
No  pains  were  taken  to  adapt  the  truths  taught  to  the  comprehension 
and  capacity  of  children.  The  thoughtful  and  earnest  school-dame 
required  her  little  flock  of  eight  years  of  age   to  commit  to  memory 
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such  delightfully-adapted  books  as  Butler's  Analogy.  In  short,  it  was 
assumed  that  children's  minds  were  made  for  the  truth,  or  what  vet- 
eran thinkers  declared  to  be  the  truth,  and  not  that  truth  was  for  the 
improvement  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adapted 
to  it.  The  end  was  mistaken  for  the  meaus,  and  the  means  for  the 
end. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  change.  Literature  has 
been  bent  out  of  its  rigid  forms  for  the  benefit  of  children.  And,  as 
usual,  in  receding  from  one  extreme  the  other  has  been  reached. 
Steps  have  been  made  so  short  that  the  little  muscles  have  derived  no 
strength  from  taking  them.  Knowledge  has  been  so  simplified  that 
it  has  been  converted  into  something  very  like  ignorance.  Juvenile 
literature  has  been  reduced  to  an  endless  and  barren  jumble  of  baby- 
talk.  It  has  imparted  no  nourishment;  it  has  not  thrilled  the  soul 
with  any  new  energy.  Care  has  been  taken  to  introduce  no  word  with 
which  the  child  is  not  already  familiar.  Hence,  he  walks  an  everlast- 
ing round  without  rising  much.  His  intellectual  food  is  diluted  and 
reduced  to  the  merest  namby-pamby.  All  manliness,  all  sterling 
vigor,  is  washed  out  of  it. 

And  if  the  former  treatment  of  children  excited  their  terror  and 
thus  stunted  their  mental  faculties,  the  latter  has  been  as  effectual  in 
disgusting  them  and  turning  their  stomachs.  No  one  has  a  clearer 
perception  of  such  weakness  than  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
dulged in.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  a  child  than  to  be  approached 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  plans  for  reducing  things  to  his  com- 
prehension. Every  child  understands  that  childhood  is  only  the  ves- 
tibule to  manhood,  and  his  mind  is  set  upon*  making  progress^ — upon 
moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  manly  attainments  and  power. 
Every  boy  means  to  be  a  man,  and  every  girl  to  be  a  woman ;  and 
they  dislike  to  be  addressed  in  language  that  seems  to  assume 
their  childhood  as  a  finality.  They  demand  an  acknowledgment  in 
what  is  done  for  them  of  the  dignity  to  which  they  are  looking  for- 
ward. 

Now  the  golden  mean  between  these  extremes,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  either  of  the  two  methods  mentioned  above,  is  not  often 
attained ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a  few 
of  its  characteristics.  And  first,  we  observe  that  literature  for  child- 
ren should  treat  of  matters  in  which  they  are  interested ;  and  this 
includes  a  sufficiently  large  variety  of  themes.  All  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive scenes  in  nature,  all  interesting  adventures,  all  accounts  of  dan- 
gers braved  and  escapes  effected,  all  heroic  deeds,  whether  exhibiting 
physical  or  moral  courage,  spirited  humor  or  harmless  fun,  all  trying 
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and  joyous  experiences,-^  all  these  are  themes  specially  adapted  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  young  persons.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
material,-*- earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sky  are  full  of  texts  for  the 
right  kind  of  sermons  to  young  folks.  Human  history,  the  record  of 
high  achievements  on  battle-fields,  the  accounts  of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries, may  all  be  consulted  for  this  purpose ;  and  surely  the  field 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  need  not  be  passed  by,  for  we  venture  to 
say  that  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  thought  is  more  effective  in 
arousing  the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  children  than  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  their  relations  to  God  and  to  their  fellows.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  in  this  department  of  literature  genius  need  not  be  cramped 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  extended  field. 

But  not  only  must  the  matter  be  interesting,  but  the  manner  must 
be  attractive.  The  author  must  be  able  to  view  things  from  the 
child's  stand-point.  The  slow,  cold-blooded,  impassioned  style  of  the 
metaphysician  must  be  cast  aside.  The  sentences  must  throb  with  a 
bounding  life,  like  that  which  thrills  along  the  nerves  of  childhood. 
The  writer  must  have  red  blood  in  his  own  arteries ;  he  must  be  a 
man  of  earnest,  joyous,  hopeful  temperament,  and  must  emphatically 
believe  in  boys  and  girls, —  believe  in  their  bounding  life, —  believe 
l^hat  they  have  in  them  the  elements  of  noble  characters,  and  that,  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,  they  are  to  be  instrumental  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  high  and  holy  results. 

Next  we  observe,  that  such  literature  should  be  characterised  by 
genuine  and  sterling  thought;  or,  if  it  is  intended  to  amuse,  the  fun 
should  be  hearty  and  wholesome.  Weakly  sentimentalism,  feeble  af- 
fectations, unwholesome  and  impure  innuendoes,  however  disguised  by 
smooth  and  genteel  terms,  must  be  utterly  discarded.  Every  thing 
prepared  for  young  people  should  have  a  downright  honest  purpose. 
There  should  be  no  subterfuges  or  make-believes.  The  writer  must 
believe  that  there  is  in  his  readers  an  element  of  character  which  will 
respond  to  the  noblest  sentiments  he  can  utter,  and  he  must  put  into 
his  composition  only  the  best  of  hb  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Most 
of  the  terms  employed  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  child- 
ren ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  best  way  to  introduce 
new  and  strange  words  is  to  incorporate  them  into  interesting  compo- 
sition. Their  meaning  will  be  mastered  in  this  way  with  a  precision 
and  a  permanence  not  otherwise  attained.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  wishing  to  exclude  all  fiction.  Every  body  knows 
jthat  it  is  often  the  case  that  fictitious  narratives  contain  more  of  real 
truth  than  what  is  called  actual  history.  What  we  require  of  an  au- 
thor isj  that  he  should  be  true  to  his  highest  and  best  convictiooSy 
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should  be  tborougblj  honest  in  the  opinions  he  expresses,  should  ab- 
stain from  all  disingenuousness,  and  should  never  swerve  from  his  al- 
legiance to  the  right  and  the  true,  whether  in  morals  or  SBsthetics. 

And  every  thing  that  is  read  by  children  should  tend  to  improve 
their  moral  character,  and  to  promote  a  reverence  for  God  and  holy 
things;  to  foster  patriotism  and  benevolence,  and  help  to  endow  them 
with  every  manly  attribute.  The  thoughts  which  are  present  with 
young  minds  from  day  to  day  exert  a  tremendous  power  in  shaping 
them  into  their  ultimate  forms.  The  literature  which  interests  them 
furnishes  the  mould  in  which  their  souls  are  cast.  The  thought  from 
the  page  which  absorbs  their  attention  dwells  in  their  minds,  an  ever- 
present  guest,  and  imparts  itsown  character  to  every  faculty  and  emo- 
tion. What  is  put  into  the  books  of  the  children  of  to-day  will  reap- 
pear in  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  men  and  wonjen  of  to-morrow. 
How  important,  then,  that  every  thing  that  thus  goes  in  should  have 
an  exalting,  purifying  and  invigorating  influence  upon  these  souls. 
With  what  trembling  care  should  we  exclude  the  flippant  sneer  at  re- 
ligion, the  ungenerous  disparagement  of  country,  and  the  malignant, 
though  it  may  be  covert,  attack  upon  virtue  and  morality.  It  is  im- 
possible to  foster  too  high  a  regard  for  these  great  conservators  of 
human  happiness. 

And  it  is  only  an  extension  of  this  idea  to  say  that  the  literature 
for  the  young  should  never  be  contaminated  by  any  thing  which  of- 
fends against  good  |aste.  The  law  already  stated  prevails  here.  The  . 
images  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  literature  that  he 
loves  to  read  will  abide  with  him  through  life.  We  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  formed  by  our  imaginations.  Oood  taste  follows  not  far  in  the 
rear  of  pure  religion. 

And  lastly,  we  insist  that  literature  for  the  young  should  be  writ- 
ten in  good  English.  We  protest  against  the  baby-talk  which  ignores 
Lindley  Murray  in  many  important  particulars.  Let  our  noble  tongue 
be  unfolded  in  all  its  purity  and  power  to  those  who  are  to  be  our  future 
poets  and  orators.  Vigorous  and  impressive  speech  begets  vigorous 
and  impressive  thought,  while  loose,  shambling  sentences  dissipate  the 
mental  force  of  writer  and  reader.  The  English  language,  properly 
employed,  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  mental  culture ;  and  surely  no 
where  can  this  culture  be  so  well  bestowed  as  upon  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  meet  this  great 
want  by  juvenile  periodicals,  and  with  varying  success.  But  among 
all  the  periodicals  issued  for  the  use  of  children,  one  is  so  preemi- 
nently successful  in  conforming  to  the  required  conditions,  that  we 
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shall  do  no  injustice  by  naming  it  here.     We  refer,  of  coarse,  to  '  Onr 
Young  Folks',  a  magazine    published  in    Boston    by  Tioknor  and 
Fields.     It  counts  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  writers  of  our  country.     Only  men  of  genius  can  do  what  we 
have  declared  to  be  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  literature. 
But  on  the  pages  of  *  Our  Young  Folks '  the  requisite  talent  is  sure- 
ly forthcoming.     We  have  certainly  never  read  a  tale  better  adapted 
to  the  chief  purposes  of  juvenile  literature  than  many  that  have  ap- 
peared in  its  different   numbers.     What  boy  can  read  *  Winning  His 
Way'  without  an  increase  of  manly  aspirations?    And  what  a  human- 
izing influence  will  be  exerted  upon  our  little  folks  by  the  kindly  arti- 
cles on  animals,  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  !     That  the  articles  have  ster- 
ling merit  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  writers,  and  by  the  inter- 
est with  which  they  are  read  by  adult  persons  of  good  taste  and  intel- 
ligence.    And  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  interesting  to  children, 
one  only  needs  to  observe  with  what  delight  the  appearance  of  each 
successive  number  is  hailed  by  a  group  of  little  ones.     We  can  not 
help  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  beneficent  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  now  operating  upon  the  rising  generation,  and  we  cordial- 
ly desire  for  it  the  highest  success  in  its  noble  mission. 


REVERENCE      FOR      CHILD*REN. 


**  Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia."        JvrxirAL,  Sat.  zir. 

Teaching  is  the  most  peculiar  of  employments;  utterly  distasteful 
to  some,  to  others  irresistibly  attractive.  Few  teachers  abhor  their 
business,  for  such  will  not  be  driven  to  teach  by  any  pressure  of 
events;  but  some  teach  with  far  less  interest  than  others.  They  lack 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their  profession ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
whose  interest  does  not  some  times  flag.  It  does  us  all  good  to  call  to 
mind  occasionally  the  greatness  of  our  work ;  and  that  comes  from  the 
nobleness  of  the  material  with  which  we  deal. 

Who  and  what  are  our  pupils?  We  look  into  their  eyes  day  by 
day,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  How  do  we  estimate  these  young  individ- 
ualities which  come  to  be  shaped  by  us  ?  Such  questions  strike  the 
key-note  of  our  work. 

I.  Their  lack  of  years  is  no  essential  inferiority.  Being  younger 
than  their  teacher  is  not  only  no  'atrocious  crime',  but  it  does  not 
bring  them  a  whit  below  his  own  level.     He  has  no  right  to  cuff  or 
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scold  them  becaase  they  are  young.  His  duty  is  to  guide  and  inter- 
est those  who  are  just  as  good  as  he  is.  They  happen  to  have  been 
born  later,  and  so  are  a  little  behind  him  in  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline. To  each  generation  is  committed  the  instruction  of  its  juniors. 
The  teacher  is  selected  to  do  the  formal  part  of  the  work ;  the  in- 
formal;  and  not  less  important,  is  done  at  home,  and  in  the  thousand 
contacts  of  social  life.  One  of  the  things  to  be  taught  is  proper  re- 
spect for  age ;  a  universal,  half-filial  sentiment,  which  helps  to  make 
life  beautiful  wherever  rightly  developed.  Another  most  important 
thing  to  be  taught  is  submission  to  just  authority.  The  school  is  to 
be  in  this  respect  an  educator  of  good  citizens  who  will  obey  law ; 
more,  it  is  to  prepare  the  citizens  of  the  universe  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
Ood.  It  will  not  do  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  authority  in  a 
school-room.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  immature  years  is  to  learn 
obedience,  to  understand  the  golden  motto,  "  Honor  to  whom  honor." 
Because  the  teacher  esteems  his  pupils  so  highly,  he  will  teach  them 
'manners',  and  enforce  good  morals.  But  let  him  not  do  this  as 
with  inferiors.  The  time  will  come  when  this  difference  of  years  will 
seem  as  nothing.  When  two  college  graduates,  hardly  yet  in  middle 
life,  met  at  commencement,  one  said,  '^  I  believe  I  was  your  tutor'', 
and  was  taken  aback  by  the  reply,  '^  No,  I  was  yours."  Suppose  you 
were  ten  6r  even  twenty  years  older  than  your  pupil :  he  will  soon  be 
out  in  the  world  by  your  side,  perhaps  outshining  you.  Before  you 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  yourself  an  old  man,  he  may  be  in  Congress, 
making  laws  for  you  to  obey,  or  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  adju- 
dicating on  your  dearest  rights.  Doubtless  there  are  now  living,  in  a 
vigorous  activity,  some  of  the  pedagogues  who  feruled  the  *  Bobbin 
Boy '  and  the  *  Farmer  Boy '.  Which  does  the  world  deem  older 
now,  the  *  boys',  or  their  teachers?  Chief  Justice  Chase  can  find 
some  of  his  instructors :  would  they  feel  older  than  he,  seeing  him  in 
the  redeemed  seat  of  Marshall '/  So  fades,  even  in  this  life,  the  ine- 
quality of  age.  It  is  an  accident,  conferring  not  the  slightest  gift  of 
superiority. 

II.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  remember  the  possible  special  great- 
ness of  the  young  minds  before  him.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  all  the 
boys  that  they  stand  a  good  chance  for  the  White  House,  or  make  all 
the  girls  believe  that  they  can  come  to  write  novels  like  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  It  is  better  to  rouse  in  them  an  ambition  to  do  well  just  what 
is  put  within  their  reach,  than  to  excite  restless  cravings  which  can 
never  be  satisfied.  But  the  teacher  may  think, —  can  he  help  think- 
ing ?  —  here  are  spirits  which  may  become  instructors  and  leaders  of 
multitudes.     Our  institutions,  with  their  free  play  of  motive  and  of 
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oDergy,  reveal  every  day  sach  possibilities.  Qrant  and  Sherman  were 
not  very  remarkable  boys.  President  Lincoln's  early  life  did  not 
herald  him  as  the  man  for  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  country's  life. 
There  is  a  possible  greatness  in  many  of  the  boys  we  instruct.  As  we 
apply  our  arduous  work,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  we  are  not  moulding 
the  souls  of  future  statesmen,  of  the  orators  whose  winged  words  will 
enter  a  million  hearts.  We  need  not  promise  each  boy  that  he  shall 
be  a  Webster :  but  what  if  a  greater  than  he  lies  latent  in  the  arena 
of  the  school-room  ?  The  bare  possibility  is  enough  to  make  us  bow 
the  head  before  our  pupils.  We  see  the  stuff  out  of  which  greatness 
is  made.  We  are  fashioning  minds  which  bear  the  divine  seal.  We 
are  swaying  passions,  disciplining  tempers,  kindling  aspirations,  which 
have  in  them  the  secrets  of  all  human  power. 

III.  But  there  is  yet  deeper  reverence.  You  need  not  search  for 
germs  of  special  greatness,  which,  after  all,  has  so  much  of  the  mere 
accident.  Bend  low  before  every  young  soul,  because  it  has  a  sensual 
greatness.  Reverence  the  most  ignorant  mind  for  its  wonderfol 
structure  and  powers,  day  to  yourself,  Here  is  an  immortal  being, 
with  capacities  for  development  unending;  with  mind,  heart,  and 
will,  fashioned  for  the  highest  activities;  with  a  conscience  to  be 
guided  and  enlightened;  with  susceptibilities  to  exquisite  pain, —  tak- 
ing shape  to-day,  this  instant,  under  my  forming  hand.  Tonng  mind 
are  great  because  all  mind  is  great.  The  most  puerile  souls  are  au- 
gust because  every  human  soul  is  a  thing  of  grandeur.  Take  your 
most  unpromising  pupil,  and  with  the  eyes  of  reasonable  faith  you 
can  see  in  him  or  her  something  nobler  than  the  stars. 

Reverence  these  young  beings;  work  for  them  as  for  the  highest 
of  the  earth)  love  them  as  your  immortal  kinsmen. 

OriitoniaTeMiMr. 


Mr.  Webster's  Opinion  or  Public  Schools.— -On  one  occa- 
sion a  Boston  gentleman  was  talking  to  Mr.  Webster  respecting  the 
best  way  to  educate  his  son  in  the  city.  <<  Sir,  I  would  send  him  to 
the  public  school."  But  an  objection  was  made  that  there  was  a  great 
admixture  of  boys,  and  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  so  many  foreign- 
ers, etc.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  ''Sir,  send  your  son  to  the  public 
school,  and  if  he  sits  by  an  Irish  boy,  they  will  both,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter for  the  association.     1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  public  schools.'' 
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ESSEN9IAL8    FOR    A    SUCCESSFUL    TEACHER. 


AppRECtATiNQ  the  end  of  his  own  heidg,  the  teacher  himself  wishes 
to  know^  that  he  may  do.  It  is  not  merely  knowledge  for  itself,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  knowing,  which  is  desired.  This  would  be  mere 
curiosity,  which  is  by  no  means  an  elevated  feeling.  If  one  knew  all 
the  languages  into  which  Babel  has  cleft  the  earth,  and  were  that  the 
end  of  his  acquisitions,  a  day-laborer  with  a  very  moderate  share  of 
knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue,  but  who  took  the  well-being  into  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  his  plans  and  ends,  would  be  not  only  a  better 
man  in  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  but  also  a  better  educated 
man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  education.  Nor  is  the  knowledge 
sought  because  by  the  acquisition  its  possessor  can  become  rich  and 
powerful.  This  is  mere  selfishness,  which  is  a  base  and  sordid  feel- 
ing ;  and  wherever  it  gets  the  mastery,  it  renders  a  man  so  conseious- 
ly  base  that,  self-condemned,  he  excludes  himself,  as  unworthy,  from 
the  society  and  converse  of  men  of  eminent  virtue  and  philanthropy* 
But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  the  good  can  approve  is  his  who, 
while  he  does  not  ignore  self,  or  seek  to  be  better  than  our  Lord  re-* 
quired,  since  he  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  never<< 
theless  wishes  to  know  muchy  in  order  that  he  may  do  more,  which 
will  be  beneficial  unto  others. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  successful  teacher  must  first  have  become  a 
successful  scholar.  He  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  learned  the 
lesson,  and  learned  it  thoroughly,  that  a  man  is  not  his  own,  having 
no  relations  or  affinities  to  others.  He  is  placed  here  to  be  rain  and 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  fragrance,  food  and  flowers,  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  consolatory  and  strengthening, 
reforming  and  purifying,  unto  every  one  that  needs  his  help  and  unto 
whom  he  is  able  to  render  it.  Let  this  big  thought  come  down  into 
the  soul  (and  what  contractility  must  first  have  been  overcome  before 
this  thought  could  find  room  in  these  shriveled,  sunken  souls  of  ours  !) 
—  let  this  big  thought,  I  say,  como  down  into  the  soul,  and  it  converts 
the  man  at  once  into  a  most  diligent  learner.  What  must  I  do,  and 
how  can  my  duty  be  best  done?  are  now  the  life-questions  which  are 
ever  asked,  and  unto  which  ready  answers  are  also  ever  vouchsafed; 
for  here  he  who  asks  receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds.  And  now,  on 
the  strength  of  the  answers,  you  find  him  diligently  proseeuting  his 
work  of  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  Grammar,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Mental  or  Moral  Philosophy,  Latin  or 
45 
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Greek,  French  or  German,  whatever  it  be  whereby  his  asefulness  can 
be  promoted,  is  unwearied ly  pursued.  Early  and  late  you  find  him  em- 
ployed, and  no  figure  of  speech  brings  up  so  forcibly  before  us  the  de- 
sire which  ever  prompts  his  action  as  that  just  used  by  us  when  we 
spoke  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Now  put  the  young  man  who  has  gone  through  such  experiences 
into  a  school-room,  and  would  you  not  expect  him  to  succeed  If  Can 
you  be  near  a  fire  and  not  get  warm  ?  Shall  the  sun  shine,  and  dark- 
ness not  flee  away?  Shall  a  young  woman  pass  before  you  day  by  day 
into  the  school-room,  who  has  consecrated  herself  for  the  good  of  the 
children  to  a  life  of  weariness,  bearing  their  perverseness  and  way- 
wardness, and  manifesting  an  unceasing  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her 
pupils,  without  becoming  more  fragrant  to  their  moral  senses  than 
perfumes  and  spices  are  to  our  natural  organs  ?  Before  such  a  teach- 
er an  unwillingness  to  study  this  subject  or  that  would  pass  away  as 
soon  as  the  precept  of  the  teacher,  fortified  by  her  own  beautiful  ex- 
ample, had  taken  hold  of  the  tender  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  convinced 
him  wholly  that  any  study  was  to  be  loved  and  pursued  according  as 
it  was  fitted  to  make  him  better  and  more  useful. 

It  is  back  of  the  school-room  where  the  success  may  be  gained,  that 
the  foundation  of  that  success  was  laid.  In  the  private  chamber, 
where,  seen  only  by  God,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  usefulness; 
in  the  distant  rural  school-house,  where,  under  many  and  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties,  he  prosecuted  his  studies ;  in  the  rooms  of 
this  noble  institution,  where  his  industry  and  regard  for  every  thing 
that  is  seemly  and  good  has  made  his  name  almost  a  proverb, —  in 
these  spots  his  success  was  gained.  Here  he  has  sown :  what  re- 
mained for  him  was  to  go  forth  and  reap  his  harvest. 

A  love  for  communicating  knowledge.  This,  in  the  most  successful 
teachers,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  natural  gift  They  are  bom 
teachers.  They  never  knew  when  they  did  not  love  to  teach.  But 
this  gift  is  also  susceptible  of  high  cultivation ;  and  under  those  mor- 
al experiences,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  giving  life,  energy 
and  persistence  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  this  love  for  communicat- 
ing information  becomes  so  intense  that  the  mid-day  meal  will  often 
be  neglected  for  the  pleasure  of  imparting  knowledge.  This  it  is  that 
takes  from  the  school-room  now  all  that  gloom  and  horror  which,  un- 
der the  rule  of  some  pedagogical  tyrants,  makes  it  appear  as  if  it  were 
draped  in  mourning.  Under  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  him  who 
loves  to  teach,  the  school-room  becomes  to  the  pupil  a  place  of  pleas- 
ant and  useful  pursuits,  and  of  joyful  mastering  of  difficulties;  the 
birthplace  of  bright  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  the  spot  to  wliicb  memo- 
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ry,  in  after  years,  will  look  with  a  pure  and  serene  joy.  So  well  sat- 
isfied I  am  that  the  success  of  the  teacher,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
this  word,  depends  on  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  for 
communicating,  that  if  I  were  examining  a  teacher  with  a  view  to  his 
employment,  I  should  question  him  first  and  most  fully  on  these  two 
points;  and  if  he  was  right  here,  I  should  feel  that  there  was  little 
reason  to  fear  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  mere  book-learning.  But  if 
I  should  find  that  a  hireling,  an  impostor,  had  come  to  be  examined, 
a  man  or — oh,  tell  it  not  in  6ath  ! — a  woman,  who  neither  loved 
children  nor  loved  to  teach  them,  I  should  expect  to  find  him  deficient 
also  in  the  mere  learning  of  books ;  and  I  should  most  assuredly  try  to 
find  out  his  deficiencies,  if  he  had  any,  and  with  heartfelt  joy  would 
see  him  turn  his  back  —  and  with  hearty  good  will  would  help  to  turn 
his  back  —  on  the  school-house  of  my  or  any  other  district.  For  if 
there  is  any  one  thing,  short  of  the  immediate  frown  of  Deity,  which 
more  than  another  a  parent  may  deprecate,  it  is  the  subjugation  of  his 
children  to  the  tyrannous,  soul-shriveling  rule  of  a  man  or  woman 
who,  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  six  days  of  the  week,  has  under 
his  care  —  care,  indeed  !  —  oh,  sad  misnomer !  —  the  susceptible  minds 
of  children,  to  train  them  to  the  love  and  pursuit  of  those  things 
which  he  himself  hates. 

Aptness  to  teach  is  the  last  element  of  the  character  of  the  success- 
ful teacher  which  I  shall  name. 

It  has  been  said  that  "what  we  know  thoroughly  we  can  usually 
express  clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words."  If  this  statement  is 
correct  —  and  I  believe  it  is, —  then  our  teacher,  with  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  his  love  of  communicating  it,  will  almost  of  necessity 
fall  into  an  easy,'  simple,  clear  method  of  communicating  his  thoughts, 
which  will  make  teaching  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  putting-on  of  an 
old  glove.  There  will  also  be  such  a  hearty  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  pupils,  almost  by  intuition  he  will  see  what  is  needed  to  make 
the  lesson  of  to-day  clearer  and  more  impressive;  and  what  was  seen  to 
be  difficult  to-day,  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teacher  will  supply 
to-morrow.  I  never,  indeed,  knew  a  hearty  teacher  who  did  not  thus 
become  apt  to  teach.  I  have  known  those  who,  at  first,  were  slow  of 
speech,  and  through  diffidence  hesitated  much ;  at  times,  too,  thoughts 
were  given  forth  confusedly,  and  hence  they  failed  at  first  to  interest 
the  children.  But  these  difficulties  soon  disappeared  before  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  teacher,  who  loved  his  work,  and  was  resolved  to 
succeed.  He  who  himself  thirsts  for  knowledge  soon  learns  that  right 
methods  of  study  are  essential  to  progress ;  that  there  is  also  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  putting  things,  and  that  when  the  right  method 
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is  used  instruction  glides  gently  into  the  understanding,  wins  the 
love  of  the  heart,  and  then  calls  forth  the  prompt  activities  of  the  will. 
The  whole  man  in  the  scholar  awaits  the  bidding  of  the  earnest,  intel- 
ligent, loving    teacher.  Americui  Educatioiud  Monthly. 


A  Beautiful  Illustration. —  If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of 
sand  and  tell  me  there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  for 
them  with  my  eyes,  and  search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and 
be  unable  to  detect  them;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep 
through  it,  and  how  would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible  parti- 
cles, by  the  mere  power  of  attraction.  The  unthankful  heart,  like 
my  finger  in  the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies ;  but  let  the  thankful 
heart  sweep  through  the  day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it 
will  find,  in  every  hour,  some  heavenly  blessings,  only  the  iron  in 
God's  sand  is  gold.  o.  w.  hoimm. 


The  Teacher's  Occupation.  —  "Have  you  ever  thought  what 
that  man  is  doing  who  teaches  children  ?  You  go  into  the  workshop 
of  the  wheelwright :  he  is  making  wheels  and  shafts,  and  you  say  he 
is  a  useful  man.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  weaver,  who  is  making 
cloth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  valuable  man.  You  visit  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  where  you  find  him  making  pickaxes,  hammers,  and  plow- 
shares, and  you  say  this  man  is  essential.  You  salute  these  skillful 
laborers.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  «chooImaster :  salute  him  more 
profoundly.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing?  He  is  manufacturing 
minds." 


Life's  Happiest  Period. —  There  is  no  pleasure  that  I  have 
experienced  like  a  child's  midsummer  holiday:  the  time,  I  mean, 
when  two  or  three  of  us  used  to  go  away  up  the  brook,  and  take  our 
dinners  with  us,  and  come  home  at  night  tired,  dirty,  happy,  scratched 
beyond  recognition,  with  a  great  nosegay,  three  little  trout,  and  one 
shoe,  the  other  having  been  used  for  a  boat,  till  it  had  gone  down 
with  all  hands  out  of  soundings.  How  poor  our  Derby-days,  our 
Greenwich  dinners,  our  evening  parties,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
nice  girls,  after  that !  Depend  upon  it,  a  man  never  experiences  such 
pleasures  or  griefs  after  fourteen  as  he  does  before,  unless,  in  some 
pases,  in  his  first  love-making,  when  the  sensation  is  new  to  him. 

GSABUs  KnroBLiT. 
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WHAT    SHALL    CHILDREN    STUDY? 


A  PROFESSOR  in  one  of.  the  prominent  colleges  of  New  York  has 
lately  remarked  that  the  peculiar  defects  of  the  students  under  his 
charge  relate  to  the  primary  branches  of  education.  He  says  that  stu- 
dents who  come  well  fitted  for  college  in  the  studies  prescribed  — 
students  much  at  home  in  the  dead  languages  and  the  mathematics  — 
can  not  write  good  English,  and  find  it  impossible  to  spell  what  they 
write  correctly.  It  is  not  a  month  since  a  letter  was  shown  to  us  from 
a  New-England  college,  written  by  the  representative  man  of  a  litera- 
ry society,  which  revealed  a  lamentable  lack  of  spelling-book.  And 
to  come  nearer  home  —  to  the  children  among  whom  we  move  daily, — 
we  know  a  little  girl,  quick  to  learn,  who  has  attended  the  best  schools 
that  could  be  procured  for  her  all  her  life,  a  girl  who  can  play  Mo- 
zart's Sonatas  with  good  taste  and  effect,  who  has  been  through  Col- 
burn's  First  Lessons  and  understood  them,  who  has  studied  geography, 
history,  and  grammar,  yet  who,  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  occupying 
a  page  and  a  quarter  of  note-paper,  made  fifteen  blunders  in  her  or- 
thography.    Now  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

The  matter  is  become  a  serious  one,  alike  with  parents  and  child- 
ren, and  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  it  by  the  aid  of  the  lights  of 
experience.  There'  are  very  few  parents  in  the  world  who  can 
recall  what  they  learned  of  history,  and  geography,  and  philosophy, 
and  astronomy,  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  any  thing  of  positive 
value  to  them.  We  would  like  to  have  every  man  and  woman  who 
takes  interest  enough  in  this  article  to  read  it  try  to  recall  and  sur- 
vey the  actual  practical  benefits  resulting  from  the  early  pursuit  of 
these  studies.  How  much  do  you  know  about  them  now,  that  you 
learned  then?  Do  you  remember  a  single  valuable  fact  of  history,  or 
geography,  or  philosophy,  that  you  acquired  then?  Are  you  not 
painfully  conscious  that  the  months  and  years  which  you  devoted  in 
your  childhood  to  the  acquisition  of  dry  rules  and  facts,  of  whose 
value  and  relations  you  knew  nothing,  were  thrown  away  ?  Do  you 
not  feel  that  if,  during  those  years,  you  had  been  taught  to  write  the 
English  language  in  a  legible  hand  and  in  a  presentable  style  of  com- 
position, you  would  have  gained  something  that  would  be  of  incalcula- 
ble value  now  ? 

It  is  notorious  that,  though  our  people  in  general  are  better  edu- 
cated than  any  other  people  on  the  earth,  the  rarest  accomplishments 
are  those  of  good  reading  and  good  writing.  Men  and  women  are 
coming  every  day  into  the  active  work  of  life  with  an  absolute  hatred 
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of  the  pen.  They  come  out  of  the  common  schools,  the  seminaries, 
and  the  colleges,  with  a  decided  aversion  to  the  writing  of  tbeir 
mother  tongue,  and  a  marked  inability  to  do  it  creditably.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  this  dislike  of  writing  abides  in  the  consciousness  of  ina- 
bility to  write  well.  Men  get  into  the  business  routine  of  letter-writ- 
ing, after  a  stupid,  formal  sort,  but  are  all  afloat  when  asked  to  write 
a  petition  to  the  city  council,  or  when  they  undertake  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  a  newspaper,  or  even  to  a  friend.  Women  upon  whose  educa- 
tion thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  write  the  merest  baby- 
talk  to  their  correspondents,  and  write  no  more  frequently  than  they 
are  obliged  to  write.  Nothing  scares  them  so  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  write  a  letter  to  either  a  man  or  a  woman  who  writes  well. 

Now  we  believe  that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  all  our  early 
training  in  the  schools  should  be  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to 
write  the  English  language  as  readily  and  as  well  as  we  can  speak  it. 
We  believe  that  the  foundations  of  this  power  can  all  be  laid  before 
the  age  of  thirteen,  so  that  the  writing  of  a  composition  will  be  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  pain,  an  honor  and  not  a  disgrace  to  the  writer. 
Perfect  spelling  should  be  and  can  be  acquired  before  this  age.  The 
orthography  of  the  language  is  something  that  the  childish  mind  ac- 
quires just  as  readily  as  the  mature  mind,  and  childhood  should  abund- 
antly suffice  for  this  work.  By  the  present  practice,  we  do  not  edu- 
cate, we  cram.  There  is  no  educating  a  power  and  faculty — only  a 
stuffing  with  facts  which  the  recipieftt  has  no  power  to  state. 

Reformation  in  the  processes  of  juvenile  training  has  carried  us  all 
backward.  The  good  old  plan  of  studying,  first  of  all,  and  thorough- 
ly, reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  was  the  best  plan ;  and 
some  of  the  old  people,  in  their  hand-writing  and  their  orthography, 
shame  their  grandchildren  of  to-day.  A  child  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  can  write  a  good  hand,  spell  correctly,  and  express  himself 
by  his  pen  in  plain  English,  and  who  knows  enough  about  arithmetic 
to  make  change  across  a  counter  without  scratching  his  head,  has  done 
better  than  most  children  do.  And  a  child  who  has  not  accomplished 
all  this,  but  has  devoted  his  time  in  stead  to  studies  so  exacting  as  to 
forbid  attention  to  these  more  simple  and  more  essential  pursuits,  has 
(to  the  shame  of  his  teachers  be  it  said)  wasted  his  time.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  a  child  will  learn  more  in  one  month  about  geography, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  than  he  can  learn  in  one  year  at  the  age 
of  ten.  The  time  devoted  to  history  by  a  child  of  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve,  and  thus  taken  from  that  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  writing  well,  is  time  wasted;  for  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
twenty,  more  history  will  be  acquired  by  three  days  of  intelligent 
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reading  than  by  a  whole  term  of  juvenile  stady.  It  does  not  avail  to 
say  that  discipline  and  not  the  acquisition  of  facts  is  the  object  sought. 
There  is  no  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  or  even  for  the  mature 
mind,  that  equals  that  which  comes  from  the  organization  and  ex- 
pression of  thought ;  and  we  are  doing  an  absolute  wrong  to  our  child- 
ren by  permitting  them  to  be  defrauded  of  this  discipline,  and  the  ac- 
complishments and  advantages  that  go  with  it. 

Dr.  J.  G.  JlovLkia>f  in  Massachaaetta  Teacher. 


SuPERTORiTT  OF  THE  EDUCATED. — The  hand  is  found  to  be  an- 
other hand,  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Individuals  who, 
without  the  aid  of  knowledge,  would  have  been  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual inferiority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and 
poverty,  rise  to  competence  and  independence  by  the  uplif1;ing  power 
of  education.  In  great  establishments,  and  among  large  bodies  of 
laboring  men,  where  all  services  are  rated  according  to  their  pecunia- 
ry value — where  there  are  no  extrinsic  circumstances  to  bind  a  man 
down  to  a  fixed  position,  after  he  has  shown  a  capacity  to  rise  above 
it — where,  indeed,  men  pass  by  each  other,  ascending  or  descending 
in  their  grades  of  labor,  just  as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles  of  wa- 
ter of  different  degrees  of  temperature  glide  by  each  other  —  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  found,  as  an  almost  invariable  fact,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good 
common-school  education  rise  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  in  the 
kinds  of  labor  performed,  and  also  in  the  rate  of  wages  received,  while 
the  ignorant  sink  like  dregs,  and  are  always  found  at  the  bottom. 

Peof.  Mathxw. 


A  Fearful  Il£SP0N8iBiLiTT.--^If,  with  such  educational  means 
and  resources  as  we  can  now  command,  eighty,  ninety,  ninety-five,  or 
ninety-nine  per  eent.  of  all  children  can  be  made  temperate,  industri- 
ous, frugal,  conscientious  in  all  their  dealings,  prompt  to  pity  and  in- 
struct ignorance,  in  stead  of  ridiculing  it  and  taking  advantage  of  it, 
public-spirited,  philanthropic,  and  observers  of  all  things  sacred;  if,  I 
say,  any  given  portion  of  our  children,  by  human  efforts,  and  by  such 
a  divine  blessing  as  the  common  course  of  God's  providence  authorizes 
us  to  expect,  can  be  made  to  possess  those  qualities,  and  to  act  from 
them;  then,  just  so  far  as  our  posterity  shall  fall  below  this  practical 
exemption  from  vices  and  crimes,  and  just  so  far  as  they  shall  fail  to 
possess  these  attainable  virtues,  just  so  far  will  those  who  frame  and 
execute  our  laws,  shape  public  opinion,  and  lead  public  action,  be 
criminally  responsible  for  t?^  difference,  HoBAciMijiH. 
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IMPORTANCE     OF     MORAL     EDUCATION. 


Man  has  a  three-fold  natare :  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
Education  has  for  its  object  the  harmonious  development  of  the  three, 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the  whole  nature  of  man.  *'  Mj 
beau-ideal  of  human  nature,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "  would  be  a  being  whose 
intellectual  faculties  were  active  and  enlightened;  whose  moral  senti- 
ments were  dignified  and  firm ;  whose  physical  formation  was  healthy 
and  beautiful :  whoever  falls  short  of  it  in  one  particular  —  be  it  in 
but  the  leasts  beauty  and  vigor  of  body  —  falls  short  of  the  standard  of 
perfection."  This  view  about  education  is  no  new  one  :  all  prominent 
educators  agree  in  it,  common  sense  dictates  it;  far,  however,  we  are 
from  its  realization.  From  the  stage  of  the  brute  —  of  intellectu- 
al darkness — man  has  gradually  passed  into  the  bright  day  of  enlight- 
enment, not,  however,  rising  physically  and  morally  as  he  did  in- 
tellectually. It  would  be  wrong  and  unjust  to  attribute  the  physical 
and  moral  deficiency  to  the  intellectual  progress,  though  it  is  often 
maintained  that  civilization  is  associated  with  corruption  and  effemi- 
nacy. Our  enlightened  age  even  is  continually  drifting  toward  the 
cliff  of  corruption,  because  it  throws  all  its  powers  upon  the  education 
of  the  intellect,  while  that  of  the  character  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
This  fact  is  the  cause  of  all  individual,  social  and  national  evils  of 
the  civilized  world;  and  men  who  are  not  blinded,  and  whose  hearts  are 
yet  able  to  beat  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  constantly  call  the 
attention  of  the  age  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  neglect  of  moral 
education.  The  remedies  recommended  are,  of  course,  tinged  with 
either  the  individuality  or  the  profession  of  the  man  who  recommends 
them.  The  statesman  wants  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people  by 
educating  them  intellectually,  and  by  increasing  their  wealth;  the 
legislator  finds  the  remedy  in  perfecting  the  code  of  laws ;  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  diffusing  religious  knowledge  and  sentiment  among 
the  people;  and  the  educator  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young.  All 
want  the  human  race  morally  so  far  elevated  that  in  the  character  of 
the  individual  we  may  find  the  guaranty  for  the  safety,  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all.  How  much  each  of  the  mentioned  measures  contrib- 
utes toward  accomplishing  the  object,  the  reader  may  decide  for  him- 
self; emphatically,  however,  we  are  more  for  training  than  any  thing 
else,  for  man  is,  whether  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  exclusively,  the  creature  of  habits.  He  can  be 
just  as  well  trained  to  think  and  act  nobly  as  to  the  opposite,  if  we 
only  choose  the  proper  time,  employ  effective  means,  and  bestow  the 
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necessary  amoiiDt  of  attention  and  effort.  From  the  cradle  to  man- 
hood, we  ought  unceasingly  to  suppress  any  manifestation  of  bad 
qualities,  and  foster  and  stimulate  the  sense  for  the  good^  beautiful, 
and  sublime,  for  order,  generosity,  veracity,  temperance,  gentleness, 
industry,  and  veneration  for  others  and  their  property.  School  and 
home  education  should  be  conducted  in  concert,  and  neither  teachers 
Dor  parents  should  ever  find  it  too  troublesome  to  embrace  every  oc- 
casion by  which  they  can  promote  the  great  .object  in  view. 

That  teacher  does  not  faithfully  fill  his  office  who  only  regards  him- 
self as  instructor  and  not  also  as  educator  of  his  pupils,  who  does  not 
seek  to  know  every  thing  about  their  characters,  and  untiringly  en- 
deavor to  mould  them  for  the  better.  The  school  where  disorder,  ruf- 
fianism, lying,  quarreling,  slandering,  dislike  for  study  and  inatten- 
tion are  permitted,  where  the  morals  of  the  young  are  not  improving 
from  day  to  day,  is  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  community,  the  nation, 
and  mankind  at  large. 

Parents  who,  from  ignorance,  negligence,  or  indulgence,  do  not  im- 
mediately repress  any  manifestation  of  bad  habits  in  their  ofispring^ 
and  strengthen  and  cherish  their  noble  and  good  impulses,  bring  up 
dangerous  members  to  society  and  mankind  in  general.  Parents  who 
have  no  control  over  their  children,  and  who  are  not  implicitly  obeyed^ 
bring  up  bad  citizens,  we  almost  might  say  criminals ;  for  children 
who  have  not  so  much  veneration  for  their  parents  as  to  obey  them 
will,  in  riper  years,  have  no  regard  for  their  fellow  men,  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

And,  in  a  free  government  like  ours,  is  not  obedienoe  to  laws  of  the 
greatest  importance?  Certainly  nothing  is  more  essential,  for  nothing 
offers  a  higher  guaranty  for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  a  republie 
than  the  loyalty  of  her  people  and  their  respect  for  the  institutions. 
Let  us  always  remember  that  republics  are  founded  on  the  virtue  of 
the  people :  then  we  can  never  forget  the  vital  importance  of  the  mor- 
al education  of  our  children.  This  done,  we  shall  see  a  generation  grow 
up  which  will  embody  noble  sentiments  and  good  qualities,— -a  genera- 
tion great,  powerful  and  happy  in  itself,  and  which  will  become  the 
bearer  of  happiness  and  true  civilization  to  all  the  nations  of  the  globe^ 

C.  J.  Khapp,  In  School  and  Family  VMtor^ 


Let  your  recreation  be  manly,  moderate,  seasonable,  and  lawfuL 
If  your  life  be  sedentary,  let  it  be  more  tending  to  the  exercise  of 
your  body ;  if  active,  more  to  the  refreshing  of  your  mind.     The  use 
of  recreation  is  to  strengthen  your  labor,  and  sweeten  your  rest. 
46 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
Jt9^Fo§trOmct  Addrea— «No.  60  Park  Arenne,  Chicago." 


Critioismb  and  Corbeotions. — 

Prob.  8.  {May  No.)  My  solution  to  this  problem  was  published  in 
the  July  Dumber.  Sigma's  solutioo  is  published  in  the  October  Dum- 
ber. He  assumes  that  the  problem  requires  the  product  of  the  first 
aod  second  added  to  the  product  of  the  third  and  fourth  to  be  582, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  conditioDs  of  the  problem  as  published. 
Supposiug,  howeyer,  that  second  and  third  may  have  accidentally 
usurped  the  place  of  third  and  fourth  in  the  original  manuscript,  I 
offer  the  following  solution  : 

Let  — ,  Xj  y,  — ,  represent  the  required  numbers.     Then,  by  the 
y  X 

conditions,   — +-^=582=a...[l];  a:'+y"=468=6...[2].    Clearing 

y     ^ 

[1]  of  fractions,  we  have  a:*+y*=aa:y...[3].  Subtracting  [3]  from 
[2]  squared,  and  transposing,  we  have  2a'V+^^y=^''      •••-2^y'+ 

-2^y=Y  5  *°"  ^y= — "4~  \T~^TH'  Restoring  values  of  a  and  6, 
we  have  a:y=216...[4].  Add  2xy=4^2  to  [2],  and  by  evolution  we 
have  x+y=30. . .[6].  [4]  and  [5]  readily  give  a;=:12,  y=18.  .-.  The 
series  is  8,  12,  18,  27. 

In  the  solution  to  this  problem  as  published  in  the  October  number, 
does  xiyiizito  indicate  a  progression,  or  a  proportion ?  Should  not 
the  notation  hexiyiziw?*^  o.  s.  w. 

Prob.  10.  {April  No.)  In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  August 
Teacher,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  solution  to  Problem  10  by 
A.  L.  Mistakes  will  happen  with  the  best  of  mathematicians,  and  thb 
IS  the  case,  I  think,  with  A.  L.  in  his  solution ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  summing  his  series,  or  else  we 
do  not  understand  the  problem  alike.  Without  criticising  A.  L.'s 
work,  and  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  give  the  solution  that  I  gave  before 
my  Algebra  class,  then  in  the  Summation  of  Series. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  heifer  which  the  farmer  owned  was  bom 
during  the  first  second  of  time  io  January,  1856.     Then  she  would 

*  It  was  BO  IB:  the  tuaBiiscript :  the  error  occurred  in  printiDg.—  Publbhkk. 
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not  be  three  years  old  until  the  commencement  of  January,  1859, 
when  she  would  give  birth  to  an  offspring,  and  one  every  year  there- 
after. This  offspring  would  not  be  three  years  old  until  January, 
1862,  when  it,  also,  would  give  birth  to  one,  and  one  every  year  there- 
after. Now  the  offspring  born  in  1860  will  give  birth  in  1863,  mak- 
ing for  this  year  3  births.  The  offspring  of  1861  will  give  birth  in 
1864,  making  for  this  year  4  births.  Now  the  2  offsprings  born  in 
1862  will  each  give  birth  in  1865,  making  for  this  year  6  births.  So 
also  the  3  offsprings  of  1863  will  each  give  birth  in  1866,  making  9 
births  for  this  year,  and  so  on,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


1856 

1 

. .  . .  . . 

..   1 

1867 

0 

. .  . . 

..   0 

1858  .... 

0 

. .  . . 

..   0 

1859 

..   1 

1860 

•  •  . . 

..   1 

1861  .... 

..   1 

1862  .... 

. .  . . 

..   2 

1868 

•1 

8 

1864 

4 

1865 

2 
2 
2 

6 

1866  . . . 

8 
8 

9 

1867  .... 

..  18 

1868 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

..  19 

1869  .... 

9  . . 

..  28 

1870 

9  18 
9  18 
9  18 

..  41 

1871 

19 
19 

..  60 

1872 

28 

..  88 

1878  .... 

2 

8 

6 

9  18 

19 

28  41 

. .  129 

1874  .... 

2 

8 

6 

9  18 

19 

28 

41 

60  ..  .. 

..  189 

1875  .... 

2 

8 

6 

9  18 

19 

28  41 

60  88  . . 

..  277 

The  calf  of  1856  and  her  own  offsprings  are  placed  in  column  A, 
opposite  the  time  of  their  birth ;  the  offsprings  of  the  one  born  in 
1859  are  placed  in  column  B,  opposite  the  time  of  their  respective 
births,  and  so  those  born  in  1862  are  placed  in  column  E,  opposite 
the  time  of  their  respective  births.  In  column  P  we  find  the  number 
born  each  year.  Now  the  sum  of  all  born  each  year  for  20  years  will 
be  the  size  of  the  farmer's  herd.  This  column,  we  find,  is  a  recurring 
series  of  the  third  order,  and  may  be  summed  by  addition,  or  the  form- 
ula for  recurring  series.  The  summation  is  872,  which  is  the  size  of 
the  farmer' s  herd.  SIGMA. 

Sigma  is  correct.  A.  L.'s  general  reasoning  is  correct :  his  error  is 
in  supposing  that  the  number  of  offspring  of  the  progeny  of  the  second 
degree  would  form  only  a  single  series  from  <1  to  11';  whereas  there 
would  be  11  such  series,  each  terminating  with  a  number  one  less 
than  the  preceding.  Similarly  with  the  offspring  of  progeny  of  other 
degrees. 
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Mr,  Editor :  On  a  careful  review  of  my  solution  of  Problem  8,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  Teacher,  I  find  there  are  some  errors  in  the  log- 
arithmic calculations  which  entirely  vitiate  that  part  of  the  solution. 
Please  publish  the  following  correction  for  the  sake  of  truth,  as  I  de- 
sire to  have  what  goes  out  from  me  correct. 

franidin,  Venango  Cb,  Bl  ARTEM AS  MARTIN. 

1458.809186 --1460=2.809186=log.  0.064444=  quantity  of  wine 
in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years.  100 ->  0.064444  =  99.935556= 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Log.  99= 
1.995635  j    log.  100  =  2.  1.995635  —  2  =  1.995635  =  log.  0.99. 

1.995635X1095=6.220325.  Log.  99.935556=1.999720.  6.220325 
+  1.999720  =  8.220045  =  log.  0  00165976.  Hence  there  was 
0.00165976  of  a  gallon  of  water  remaining  in  the  cask  at  the  end  of 
5  years. 

The  error  in  Mr.  Martin's  solution  had  been  noticed  by  O.  S.  W., 
from  whose  communication  we  take  the  following : 

100 — ioo»*)^ 

\^jjfl5J        wituuufc  me  use  vi  iugariiuiua,  ua  loiiuwa  ; 

"  By  introducing  a  new  factor  (100)  into  the  respective  terms  of 
the  first  fraction,  and  making  use  of  the  decimal  notation,  the  express- 
ion may  be  written  thus :  [100— 100(.99"0]X.99'*»'.  I  find  by  act- 
ual  multiplication  .99"'-.0006446548,  .99^*"=.0000166166,  and  by 
performing  the  operations  above  indicated  I  obtain  0.001660588  as 
the  value  of  the  expression.  Mr.  Martin's  result  is  0.0603045^  and 
it  IS  wrong. 

"  Observe  again,  log.  .99=1.995685194598.  This  multiplied  by 
731  gives  4-809327251138,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is 
0.00064465478-4'.  Subtracting  one  hundred  times  this  number  from 
one  hundred,  we  have  99.93553452,  the  logarithm  of  which  is 
1.999719641198.  To  this  add  (log.  .99) X  1095=5.220538084810, 
and  we  have  S.220257826008,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is 
0.001660574-1",  which  varies  from  the  result  obtained  above  by  com* 
mon  arithmetic  by  about  the  one-hundred-millionth  part  of  a  unit 

"  In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  two  things  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  logarithms.  1.  To  arrive  at  results  with  even  tolerable  accuracy 
when  performing  involution  by  logarithms  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  that 
Dontemplatod  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  six  decimal  figures.  2  (and  vastly 
more  important).  To  arrive  at  results  with  any  accuracy  whatever,  it 
necessary  in  using  logarithms  to  be  aware  that  the  mantissa  is  never 
negative." 
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Solution. — 16.  It  is  evident  that  the  sheep  are  worth  far  more,  to 
the  maD  that  takes  them,  the  last  year  than  any  previous  year ;  also, 
that  the  valae  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Now  one  sheep  is  to 
double  in  four  years,  when  he  will  return  two :  hence  x*=2,  a;=: 
1.18921+.  a;*=1.671762644288+.  Now  if  he  lets  out  2000  in 
stead  of  1,  he  will  receive  2000  times  1.681762-f ,  or  33i63.5252+. 

SIGMA. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOK'S     CHAIR. 

Objsct  Teaching. — We  have  before  us  a  report  of  considerable  length  on  Ob- 
ject Teaching,  made  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  to  the  National 
Teachers*  Association  at  their  last  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  in  behalf  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  that  body.  The  report  is  carefully  drawn,  and  is  full  of  valuable 
thoughts  not  applicable  to  Object  Teaching  alone,  but  to  the  whole  philosophy  of 
teaching.  We  select  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Gamp, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  this 
committee,  to  Prof.  Greene,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  express  the  general  tone  of  the 
report 

He  says :  **  Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  methods  pursued  in  Object 
Teaching  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  Paterson,  N.J.,  and  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  in  connection  with  other  methods  in  some  places,  I  will,  at 
your  request,  give  the  results,  as  Uiey  appeared  to  me.  Whenever  this  system 
has  been  confined  to  elementary  instruction,  and  has  been  employed  by  skillful, 
thorough  teachers,  in  unfolding  and  disciplining  the  faoultiea,  and  in  fixing  the 
attention,  and  awakening  thought^  it  has  been  successful.  Pupils  trained  under 
this  system  have  evinced  more  of  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception,  careful 
observation,  and  correctness  of  judgment,  which  results  from  accurate  discrimina* 
tion,  and  proper  comparisons.  They  have  seemed  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  nature,  and  better  able  to  understand  allusions  to  nature,  art,  and 
social  life,  as  found  in  books.  But  when  Object  Lessons  have  been  made  to  sup- 
plant the  use  of  books  in  higher  instruction,  or  when  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  the  principal  object  sought  in  these  lessons,  the  system  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  results.** 

"  Saints  vmo  havs  had  Bonus.** —  This  is  the  title  of  a  piece  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Ailaniiey  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  an  important  question 
for  educators.    Does  our  present  system  of  education  stimulate  the  mind  at  the 
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expenae  of  the  body,  so  that  the  children  who  have  the  most  thorough  education 
in  our  schools  are  doomed  to  become  weak  and  sickly  men  and  women  ?  The 
writer  maintains  that  the  rightful  development  of  the  mental  powers  sends  more 
vigorous  life  through  the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  only  by  ed- 
ucating the  mind  properly  can  you  develope  fully  the  body.  The  writer  supports 
his  opinion  by  an  array  of  facts  and  statistics  fairly  taken,  which  can  have  but 
one  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  admits  the  facts. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  *  counter-blast'  to  the  hue  and  crv^so  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  against  making  children  work  too  hard,  or  rather  work  at  all,  in  school. 
We  believe  that,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  advantage  to  a  child  as 
to  work  hard  in  school  six  hours  a  day,  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  from  the 
time  he  is  seven  until  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  longer  if  he  is  to  pursue  a 
professional  life ;  in  other  words,  that  a  thorough  liberal  education  is  the  best 
preparation  for  a  healthy,  happy  manhood. 

Music  IN  THE  Public  Schools. —  Music  should  occupy  a  dignified  position  in  onr 
schools.  At  every  music-lesson  some  time  should  be  devoted  to  notes  and  the 
practice  of  vocal  exercises.  The  harshness  with  which  the  boys  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  sing  is  as  reprehensible  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Many  persons  have 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  in  relation  to  the  tone  of  boys'  voices.  Boys'  voices 
should  be  cultivated  to  sing  softly  and  sweetly.  Our  school-boys  are  not  taught 
to  aing^  but  are  allowed  to  scream  in  the  harshest  and  most  unpleasant  manner.  It 
is  time  that  the  music  in  our  schools  should  be  looked  after  with  more  care  by 
the  school  oflScers;  that  better  results  should  be  demanded.  We  would  suggest 
to  non-musical  school  officers  the  following  hints.  When  you  hear  the  boys  sing 
and  the  effect  is  to  make  your  head  ache,  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  not 
properly  trained  as  I'Cgards  tone.  When  you  hear  them  sing  nothing  but  tunes 
every  one  whistles  around  the  streets,  you  can  be  certain  that  they  are  not  prop- 
erly trained  as  regards  tune.  Another  hint :  the  boys  can  sing  just  as  sweetly  as 
the  girls,  if  properly  taught;  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  would  be  sweeter. 
Be  as  particular  to  have  good  musical  composition  taught  as  you  are  to  have  good 
school  text-books  used,  and  we  can  ask  nothing  more  in  that  particular. 

F.  Gilder,  American  Edacational  Monthly. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wiseonmi  Journal  of  Edueaiion  has  been  suspended  for  want 
of  support.  Assistance  from  the  state  was  withdrawn,  and  the  other  means  of 
support  were  not  adequate  alone.  This  is  hardly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A 
well-conducted  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  is  a  valua- 
ble ally  of  the  teacher,  and,  for  the  good  it  does,  well  deserves  the  support  of  the 
public. 

Iowa. —  The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Oskaloosa,  August  22d, 
and  continued  in  session  until  Friday  noon,  the  25th.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  an  earnestness  to  elevate  the  schools  and  ex- 
tend their  blessings.  Evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Hon. 
0.  Faville;  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School;  and 
by  Hon.  N.  Baieman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Illinois. 

Iowa  Instmctor. 
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Pops  once  engaged  in  an  argument  on  an  obscure  line  in  Horace.  A  young 
officer  observed  that  a  note  of  interrogation  put  at  the  end  would  make  it  clear. 
Pope,  little,  deformed,  and  vexed,  said:  "Do  you,  sir,  know  what  an  interroga- 
tory note  is  ? "  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  a  liUU  crooked  thing  that  asks 
questions ! " 

An  Old  Joke  in  ▲  Nbw  DRBse. — 

As  Pat  and  a  Yankee  were  taking  a  walk 

To  fair  Gotham  city,  one  morning  in  May, 
They  spied  where  a  rope  dangled  free  in  the  wind. 
From  the  limb  of  an  oak-tree  just  over  the  way. 

Then  out  spoke  the  Yankee,  intent  on  a  joke, 

Nor  fearing  the  Irishman's  feelings  to  hurt, 
Saying,  **  Patrick,  now  where  do  you  suppose  you  would  be, 

If  that  rope  over  yonder  but  had  its  desert  ?  '* 

But  Pat,  nothing  daunted,  as  quickly  replied. 

In  a  rich  Irish  brogue  just  imported  from  Cork, 
^'  If  that  Ulegant  rope  just  had  what  it  deserves^ 

Then  /  should  be  walking  alone  to  New  York." 


LOCAL     INTELLIGENCE. 


CUiiciao.^-^At  the  last  session  of  the  Institute  an  address  was  delivered  by  Revr 
W.  H.  Ryder,  D.D.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  The  Moral  Influence 
of  the  Teacher  over  his  Pupila.  The  lecturer  took  the  higher  view  of  education, 
and  regarded  the  teacher  as  one  who  moulds  the  character  of  the  young, — as  an 
educator  of  men,  rather  than  as  an  instructor  in  the  studies  of  the  school-room 
and  a  disciplinarian  of  his^  school.  The  lecture  abounded  in  good  thoughts,  illus^ 
trated  by  some  happy  allusions  to  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

The  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools,  some  seventeen  in  number,  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  In  methods  of  education 
and  school  management,  and  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
cause  of  education  generally.  At  their  last  meeting  the  question  of  the  use  of 
primary  text-books,  more  especially  in  the  studies  of  Grammar  and  Geography, 
was  discussed.  The  result  showed  an  evident  inclination  in  their  favor.  The 
Principals,  in  the  order  of  their  schools,  preside  at  the  meetings,  one  upon  each 
evening.     Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  resolutions  were  passed  testify- 
ing the  respect  of  that  body  for  the  memory  of  Flavel  Moseley,  and  their  appre* 
elation  of  him  as  an  educator  and  a  former  associate.  Mr.  Moseley's  health  had 
for  several  years  been  so  feeble  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  two  years  since  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
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Board.  It  was  only  when  compelled  by  imperative  necessity  that  he  relinqiiished 
his  active  partioipation  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  Often  has  he  been 
seen,  when  so  feeble  that  he  was  able  to  support  himself  for  but  a  few  stepe, 
passing  among  the  different  schools,  encouraging  the  children  and  advising  the 
teachers.  Very  seldom  indeed  do  we  find  a  man  whose  whole  heart  beat  so 
warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  the  elevation  and 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute  generally. 

In  his  last  will,  besides  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  his  relatives,  of  whom  the 
number  was  large,  Mr.  Moseley  donated  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
Chicago  the  sum  of  f  10,000,  for  the  support  of  Sabbath  *  ragged'  or  industrial 
schools  for  poor  children  in  the  city ;  |lO,000  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York ;  $10,000  to  be  added  to  the  Moseley  Public-School  Fund 
for  supplying  books  to  needy  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city ;  $10,000 
to  the  Chicago  Home  of  the  Friendless;  and  $10,000  to  the  Chicago  Orphaa 
Asylum.  w. 

Sprinof IBLD  TxACHtRs'  INSTITUTE  met  at  the  High-School  building,  Saturday, 
October  Hth,  at  9  ▲.!!.  Order  of  exercises  as  follows:  Roll-call ;  reading  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer  by  Rev.  £.  Miller;  Remarks  by  Supt  A.  M.  Brooks,  commending 
the  good^  and  suggesting  improvements  in  the  city  schools;  Lecture  by  Mr. 
Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  on  Disadvantages  of  the  Teacher^eProfeetumj — 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  discourse :  disadvantages  so  clearly  and  forci- 
bly stated,  and  also  their  remedies,  as  to  impress  all  present  with  the  truthfulness 
of  the  statements.  The  lecture  can  scarcely  fail  to  incite  teachers  to  a  higher 
Standard  in  their  profession.  Next  in  order,  A  drill  exercise  in  Reading,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  S.  Chapin;  Essay  —  subject  Drifiingij — by  Mies  CutwrighL 
Recesa  Drill  exercises:  Pvncimationy  by  Rev.  £.  Miller;  Recitation  and  Re- 
marks upon  Geology^  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  M«  Brooks;  Reports  of  critica 

InstitBte  ac^oumed  at  12  o'clock,  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  November, 
the  nth. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  formerly  Principal  of  Quincy  High  School,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  1862  (being  at  the  time  also  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association)  to  enter  the  service  of  the  ootmlry  as  Chaplain  of  the  97th  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  has  reeently  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the  Springfield  High 
Schoolf  at  a  salary  of  $1800.  Sinse  his  return  from  the  army  Mr.  Baker  has 
acted  as  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  position  be 
has  proved  eminently  efficient  and  acceptable.  ■. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Gow  is  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  as  a  conductor 
of  Institutea  Those  who  desire  his  aid  at  educational  meetings  can  address 
him  at  Chicago,  care  of  George  &  0.  W.  Sherwood.  ir. 

Ma  M.  y.  B.  Shattuck,  recently  Principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in  Spring- 
field, has  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lacon,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position.  n. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 

A  CuM3i ON •ScUDOi.  History  ok  tiik  Unitej)  Statkh;  fiom  the  earliest  tu  the  pres- 
ent tiiiH'.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  and  over  20^)  other 
engravings.     New  York:  Mason  Brothers. 

A  Pkimaky  History  of  the  Ukitko  Statks.  For  Schools  and  Families.  By  Ben- 
son J.  Lossiug.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  New  York:  Mason 
Brothers. 

These  books  are  neatly  printed,  and  in  general  have  an  attractive  appearance. 
We  regard  it  as  an  excellent  feature  of  both  books  that  thev  have  so  many  maps 
and  other  engravings;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  them  better  executed. 
I'l-esideut  Lincoln^  as  all  know,  was  not  a  man  of  remarkable  beauty ;  but  we  find 
ill  these  books  the  worst  picture  we  have  ever  seen  of  him.  The  view  given  of 
President  Lincoln's  residence  at  Springfield  is  one  impossible  to  be  seen  except 
in  these  books.  We  have  noticed  here  and  there  some  looseness  in  the  use  of 
words  and  in  statements.  In  both  books  paragraphs  or  sections  are  caUed 
verses.  The  President  was  still  General-in-Chief  of  the  forces  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Grant  as  Lieutenant-General,  though  otherwise  stated  in  the  first-men- 
tioned of  these  books.  We  should  have  liked  better  the  National  forces  as  the 
name  of  our  armies  than  the  Nationals. 

By  the  smaller  of  the  two  the  impression,  unless  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
would  be  left  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  Port  Hudson  was  taken  before 
Ticksburg. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  book  as  the  smaller  in  the  schools, 
though  it  may  do  very  well  in  the  family;  for  we  would  not  set  scholars  to  study- 
ing History  with  a  text-book  until  they  could  with  profit  take  up  the  larger  book/ 

In  the  smaller  book  the  writer,  in  his  attempts  to  put  things  so  that  they  may 
be  understood  by  children,  has  made  childish  statements.  The  larger  book,  on 
the  whole,  seems  very  well  adapted  to  the  place  it  is  meant  to  fill.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  it  an  interesting  book,  which  is  a  great  deal  in  its  favor ; 
and  he  has  done  this  usually  by  telling  just  what  the  student  ought  to  know.  The 
book  is  better  than  any  of  the  kind  we  havcever  seen  before. 

pRKPARATORY  Latin  Prosk  Book  ;  containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for 
entering  College.  With  references  to  Harkness^s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammars,  etc.     Boston:  Crosby  &  Ainsworth. 

This  book,  first  published  only  four  years  ago,  has  already  passed  through  thir- 
teen editions,  and  received  two  appendices,  besides  an  addition  of  easy  sentences 
at  the  Dcginuing, —  sufficient  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  book,  and  of  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Hanson  to  make  it  the  book  in  Latin  prose  for  those  fitting  for 
College. 

This  last  edition  comes  to  us  with  references  to  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar 
(the  best  Grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  ever 
published  for  beginners),  in  stead  of  references  to  Kiihner's,  which  ifr  not  much 
used.  It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  if  the  various  additions  were  eQmbined 
with  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  we  suspect  that  almost  all  teachei-s  would  find 
the  work  as  useful  if  the  Lettei-s  of  Cicero  were  omitted. 

Mr.  Hanson  promises  soon  a  Book  of  Latin  Poetry  :  we  hope  he  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  compilation  of  this  as  in  the  Latin  Prose. 


JONATHAN  MARTIN.  G.  P.  W.  EASTMAN.  MARLIN  H.  DAUBS. 

"Peoria  Paper  Company," 

Mann&otniersi  Jobbers  and  Wbolesale  Dealers  in 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  STOCK, 

GOKNEK  OV  HAMILTON  AND  WASHINGTON  STS.,  PEOKIA,  ILL. 
(Mills  on  River  bank,  foot  of  Chicago  St.) 


O^ 


*The  only  Exclusively  Paper  Jobbing  House  in  Central  Illinoifi. 

^WNING  AND  RUNNING  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  MILLS  IN  THE  WEST. 
_'  and  being  Agents  for  a  number  of  Kastern  Mills,  we  can  at  all  times  sell  at  the  lowest  prioea*  aad  we 
intend  to  do  so.    All  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  dlled.    Onr  Stock  of  Goods  Is  one  of  the  moat  compkle 
west  of  New  York,  and  consists  in  part  of 

Flat  I«ett«r,       Book  Paper,  Manllls,  Fools  Cap, 

Flat  Cap,  News  Paper,  Hardware,  I«etter, 

Crown,  Colored  Print,  Straw  Wrapping,  Mote, 

Demy,  Enameled,  Rair  Wrapping,  Bill  Cap. 

FoliOf  Colored  Medium,        Brair  Paper,  Reeord  Cap, 

Medium,  Timue,  Hotel  Paper,  I^esal  Ca|», 

Double  C^ap,       Blotting,  Shoe  Paper,  Sermon  Mntk, 

French  Folio,  I«etter,  and  Mote, 
liadiea'  Mote,  Packet,  Batb,  Billet,  and  Billet-Donx. 

STHAW  BOARD.  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  &c. 

ALSO,  H.  D.  WADFS  CELEBRATED  PRINTING  INKS,  OF  ALL  COLOR& 

Jt9^AljI>  SIZJBS  AND  WBIGHTS  OF  JPATJBM  MAJ>E  TO  OMn^ES^-^B 

Until  the  market  becomes  settled,  It  will  be  impossible  to  fix  prices  that  can  be  strictly  adhered  to  fer 
any  extended  time :  orders  should  therefore  be  sent  immediately,  to  secure  the  goods  at  low  prices,  for 
there  must  necessarily  be  an  advanoe  above  present  qnotations. 

We  will  at  all  times  furnish  goods  <u  low  as  they  can  be  procured  fhun  any  other  house  in  the  tzuds, 
being  determined  not  to  be  undernold  in  nny  legitimate  mann^. 

Parties  desiring  to  order  by  mail  can  always  rely  upon  having  their  orders  executed  promptly,  at  the 
Tery  lowest  prices  ruling  at  the  time  they  are  received ;  and  from  the  especial  attention  given  to  tbii 
branch  of  our  business,  we  are  confident  that  a  trial  will  oontince  buyers  that  they  can  do  folly  aa  well  by 
ordering  from  Qs  by  Irtter  as  by  personally  visiting  this  market 

We  will  gnarairty  that  customers  shall  receive  prompt  attention  and  honorable  dealiug,  and  that  no 
effort  shall  Ins  wanting  on  our  part  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  dealing  largely  in  Bags,  and  aay 
letter  to  us  regarding  them  will  have  prompt  attention. 

19" Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand,  or  can  make  to  order,  every  article  connected  with  the  Baper  Bostasss; 
anch  as 

Writing,  Book,  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papers, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Cards,  Binders'  Boards,  &c.,  &e«, 

having  the  agency  of  sereral  of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

We  will  giiKrauty  to  sell  our  goods  at  Ghicago  or  Cincinnati  prices,  and  many  of  them  even  uas. 

Will  allow  the  highest  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  Stock,  Rags,  Canvas,  Waste  Paper,  Reps, 
Backing,  Old  Brass,  Copper,  Lead,  Ac,  in  Cash,  or  in  exchange  for  Papers. 

T1CBMS— Net  Cash,  payable  in  or  with  the  current  rate  of  Exohaase  on  Peoria,  in 
Current  Bankable  Ainda. 

"PEORIA  PAPER  COMPANY.** 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  EXAMINE. 


PINNEOS  GUIDE  TO  COMPOSITION. 
SMARTS  MANUAL    OF  FREE  GYMNASTICS 


PiNNEo'8  Guide  to  Composition  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  desip:ned  to 
simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  begin- 
ners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
'So  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exerciser 
ia  a  concise  practical  treatise  on  this  very  important  branch  of  culture,  de- 
signed for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS   OF  EDUCATORS. 

**  Resolvkd,  That  gymnastic  training  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room. 

**  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exerpises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmolrical 
deTelopment  of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  pro* 
gress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of 
a  cheap  Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable 
branch  of  education." — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Slate  Teachers*  Association, 
July,  1863. 

••Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati." — Lyman  Harding,  Supt.  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

**  As  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt,  <^  Boston 
JPublic  Schools. 


JtS^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  hy  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition,  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Com- 
position,  and  10  cents  for  the  Manual,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati,  0. 
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HAVE     YOU    SEEN    THEMf 

VALUABLE   SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

PROCURE  COPIES  AND  EXAMINE. 


Eay's  T£ST  Examples  ;  a  oew  book,  cmbraciDg  over  Three  Thousaod 
carefully  prepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard;  for  Drill  Exer- 
cises and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher,  and  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  school.  Two  editions  published  —  one  Without  Amswbks  ;  the 
otheTy  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Geometry;  The  Priinary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed  for  that 
class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works.  The  amount 
of  Geometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil  ample  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

De  Wolf*8  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Derivative 
Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds,  and 
correct  habits  of  pronounciation  and  orthography  ;  containing  Dictation  EzerciMS, 
and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words.  The  most  thorough,  complete, 
and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  published  in  the  United  States. 

Lilienthal  AND  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught;  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons.  Prepared  by 
order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the  Teachers,  and 
adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Approved  by  the  Ohio  Sute 
Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who  have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geography;  containing  a  complete  Syllabus 
of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exercises,  systematically 
arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test  Questions  for  review.  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  fiames  is  carefully  indicated  —  a  most  val- 
uable feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination  ;  also  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies ;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes ;  and  Normal  Schools  and  Teachen' 
Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of  this  valuable  work  should  bt 
upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 

I^^Single  specimea  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction, 
sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  1^5  cents  for  Ray's  Test  Exam- 
ples, without  Answers;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples,  witk  Answers;  30 
cents  for  Evans'  Geometry;  15  cents  for  DeWolf's  Speller;  20  cents  for 
Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class  Book;  and  50  cent*?  for  the 
Examiner. 

^^  Liberal  terms  given  on  hooks  for  first  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  UINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  0. 


THE    I>XJB3LiISIIERS    OF 


PRESENT  THEIR  COMPLIMENTS   TO   THE 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirous  to  keep  the  system  In  advanob  of  all 
OTHERS,  us  by  the  unanimous  verdict  ofthB  Country  it  ulwuys  has  been,  they  are  now  issuing 
AN  ENTIRELY  Kew  EDITION,  RsViBED,  Re-ai^ranobd,  AND  IMPROVED,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

'Z'XXZS     S"S'e'Z'E2..C     002.CPZ%Z8S3 

l8t.  A  SERIES  OF  COPY  BOOKS.  Common  School  Serifs, 
Business  Series,  Ladies'  Series,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  UE  LINES*    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  AMANUALOFBENMAySHIP,  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment of  Payson^Dunton&Scribner'tt  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITINa  TABLETS.  Facsimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples  and  Letters,  thoroughly  analyzed,  e»  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining aL>o  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

5eh.  A  S  YSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING  PRE-EMINENT  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

it  is  expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  thnt  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  rr*.  rlu'  Icitcr.s,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,  Its  Completeness.  2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.  6.  its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originaiiiy. 
Its  Transcendent  Superiority  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUHLIC  SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTION,  CANNOT   be    HtNIKI*. 

The  Best  Teachers  Assert  it  I     Experieti^re  has  ProrrU  «/.' 

CROSBY    Ac    -AJLXHWOWJTH, 

%*PlflSM  lend  lor  Speoimeni  and  Cfaroolan.  117    "^asliiirfetozi    St.,    Boston* 


SUPERIOR  TEXT. BOOKS 


.} 


BREW^ER    ^ND    TILESTOlSr, 
131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Worcester's  <|aarto  and  Scliool  Dictionaries. 
Hillard*s  Readers,  Nerw  Series. 

Worcester's  Compreliensive  Speliinir-BoolL. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spellinir-BoolL. 

Adams's  Spelllng'-Book*    (For  Advanced  Classes.) 
Walton's  Written  Aritiimetic. 

Walton's  Table*     (For  practice  in  the  fundamental 
*  operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Hill's  Geometries.     (iBt  and  2d  Books.) 
Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book. 


Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  of  Readers  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Wash- 

INQTON,    PROYIDBNCS,    HaRTFORD,    PORTLAND,    AUQUSTA,    Me.,    CaHBRIDQK, 

Charlbstown,  Mass.,  Peoria,  Quincy,  Decatur,  Monmouth,  III., 
and  many  other  important  places. 


TSSTXIS£OX>rX.A.X.S. 


fir&m  JoHK  n.  Pbilbbick,  SuperinUndent  PtMic 

Schools  of  Boston. 

Trom  prpMot  indicattoDS,  I  feel  warrauted  in 

faying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  acbools  will  be 

advanced  daring  the  year  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 

consequence  of  the  Introduction  of  this  seriea. 

Fnm  Reo,  A.  L.  Stons,  D.D.,  Ftutor  qf  I^irk-Strea 
Church,  Boston. 
Theae  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  elo- 
quence pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

From  8.  H.  Wbitk,  Princuxd  of  Brown  Grammar 
School,  Chxcagoy  lU. 
During  the  time  Billard's  'Readers*  have  been 
in  use  in  our  schools,  I  have  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  observe  their  fitness  for  textbooks 
in  class-instruction.  The  selections  are  from  the 
best  authors,  are  of  an  agreeable  variety,  and  are 
not  only  fitted  for  drill-<^zerci8es  in  the  class-room, 
but  are  calculated  to  develop  a  love  for  a  high  order 
of  literature  in  the  pupil,  and  to  mould  his  taste  in 
jralecting  his  future  reading.     The  introductory 


treatise  is  admirable ;  and  teachers  will  find  It  a 
materia]  assistance  In  making  easy  and  natufal 
readers. 

From  %.  A.  Oastm AN,  SuperinUndent  Sehoois,  De- 
catur, llUnois. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  Uillard's  New  Series  of 
Readers  than  any  I  have  ever  used.  They  atand 
unequaled  in  the  beauty,  Aneehnees  and  variety  of 
the  selections. 

I  cordially  recommend  them. 

From  Prof.  Georqb  Howlaxd,  Principal  of  PtMk 
High  School^  Chicago,  Ilk 
I  consider  Hillard's  'Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use 
in  my  school,  by  far  the  best  Reader  that  has  besB 
presented  to  the  educational  public 

We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  conoers- 
ing  HUlard's '  Readers'. 

B.  C.  DELANO, 

Prin.  Chicoifo  Normal  Sehad, 
V.  8.  IlEYWOOD, 
Prin.  Ogden  School,  Ckieago. 


Copies  for  Examination  or  IrUrodtiction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

Post-Office  Address— Carb  of  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chicaqo. 


CITTTBR'S 

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


THESE  WORKS  have  been  revised  aod  rewritten  five  times.  The  last 
time,  1000  copies  of  the  reyision  were  printed,  and  plaeed  in  twentz-nine  differ- 
ent Colleges,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies,  to  be  used  in  class-study, 
80  as  to  be  critically  examined  and  corrected  by  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  The 
following  year,  aided  by  these  criticisms,  corrections,  and  suggestions*  the  author 
made  his  final  revised  revision.  Thus  the  work  was  tlowly  and  practieally  matured, 
and  became  correct,  plain,  instructive,  and  utabU* 

Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodmow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas,  has  in- 
serted the  following  in  the  published  pamphlet  (1865)  of  the  School  Lair  of  that  State: 

**  W«  hare  racomueoded  Cotter's  reriaed  edition  ItiT  Book  on  Anatumt,  Pbtsxoloot,  ahd  HTOUini.  We 
have  used  Dr.  Cutter's  work  in  the  class-room  for  some  fifteen  years,  with  great  success.  I  learn,  through 
the  lUinoiM  TeaeheVj  that  Dr.  Cutter,  who  has  Just  returned  fh>m  the  army  (where  ho,  aa  Surgeon,  serred 
three  years),  proposes  to  furnish,  to  teachers  on<y,  his  works  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  at 
lowest  wholesale  duseen  pricos,  and  give  a  set  of  Charts  graiU.  A  good  teacher,  feeling  his  retponsihility 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  his  pupils,  will  send  and  get  the  charts  if  he  has  to  give  away  the  tezt'*books 
to  a  class,  as  the  charts  are  worth  mtfre  than  a  dozen  books,  and  are  on  the  recommended  Ust/* 

The  Ist  Book,  recommended  by  Prof.  Goodnow,  is,  in  size,  matter,  and  arrange- 
ment, a  unable  book  for  eommon  schools  and  small  academies.  It  has  been  published 
in  the  Tamil  dialect  in  Hindostan ;  has  been  translated  into  the  Armenian  and  Bul- 
garian dialects,  in  Turkey,  and  is  very  generally  used  in  the  Mission  schools  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  (I860]  the  wboleFale  and  retail  prices  of  my  books  and  charts 
are,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  as  follows : 

aSTAIL  PRICKS.  PUBUSHXR'S  PUCM. 

$1  76 Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  468  pages $1  30 

90 First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages.^.^. 06 

60 Haman  and  ComparatiTo  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  182  pagea 40 

8  60 Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  lO  in  set 7  50 

6  00 District  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  set.^ .^ 4  UO 

17  00 Large,  colored,  full  mounted  Plates,  10  in  set 16  00 

11  00 District  School,  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  sat 0  00 

mx^Mijr^Tiojir  ^jtjb  tjrTRonucTiojir. 

I  will  supply  School  Tbaohebs  and  School  Trustees  books  and  charts,  for  «z«sm*' 

ination  and  introduetion,  as  follows  : 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  468  pages $1  00 

First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages ^ 50 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene^  182  pages ^ 36 

Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Chnrts.  10  in  net 7  60 

THstrict  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  let 4  00 

Lai^e,  colored,  full  mounted  Plates,  10  in  set 16  00 

Distriot  8ciiool«  colored,  full  mounted,  8  in  set 9  00 

Mota  Bene. 

Terms,  Cash  with  ordbb/    None  supplied  to  booksellers  at  these  priees. 
Address  O-A-XiTTIN-    OTJTTEIi, 

Care  of  Andrews  &  Bioslow,  School  Furnishers,  Chicago,  HI. 

P.S. — The  School  Charts,  8  in  set,  are  speeiallj  recommeDded.  I  cao 
attend  a  few  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  schools,  this  season,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  Anatomy,  Physiobgy,  and  Hygiene,  illustrated  hy  aid  of  a  mannikin^ 

99^  Addrefis  as  above. 


HAVlNiJ   rUUCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  lloLiiUOOK  School  Appara- 
tus Company,  and  moved  our  iiiaDufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  tlie  WcHt  with  the  most  complete  assortmeni  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  ditfereiil  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniturk  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
oes  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  Jirst-dcut  tcork. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  [lersons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  giTe 
us  a  call. 

GEO.  &  C.  "W.  SHERHrOOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
lSrS£^I^   FOR   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOOUBS.''^^ 


FELTON'S  OXTTUNE  MAPS 

Per  Fun  (Set  or  Sfix  J9iaps. 


THE  high  prices  of  Cotton  Ctcftli,  Paper,  PrintiDf,  Colon,  Yunlfhet,  ot&er  MsleHilf  Md  U^,  date 
compelled  the  publishers  to  cbarg*  a  noch  higher  piic«  for  Pelton's  OatUne  lUpa  than  their  own 
desires  would  dictate.  It  is  therefore  with  mveh  tatisfacttoii  tiutt  thej  aaooonoa  their  ability,  by  a  dlirer> 
ent  style  of  mounting,  to  fnrnish  a 

CTa:E-A.I»    E3DITI03Sr 

of  the  same  maps,  beaatlfnlly  colored,  and  printed  1h>m  t^  same  ptatei,  at  the  loir  price  of  $iS  p0#* 
yWI  set  of  <9to  Mapsi  Not#IthstandiDg  their  ebeapnees,  if  need  with  eare  and  allowed  to  hang  un- 
rolled in  their  proper  places,  they  will  he  equally  serrloeable  with  the  more  expenslTe  style  of  moonting^ 
the  price  of  wluch  is  even  noir  185  per  set 

These  Maps  embc>dy  so  many  merits  Ihat  they  have  retained  their  popularity,  and  the  demand  for  tbei» 
has  continued  through  all  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  war.  It  is  bolieTed  the  Cheap  Edition  will  hare  an  extra* 
ordinary  demand  througliodt  the  cotmtry.  They  are  especially  adapted  for  SCHOOLS  AtfONG  THS 
FREEDMEN,  and  for  all  others  where  education  is 

rather  than  by  the  tedious  and  laberions  method  of  reading  and  coumittiag  to  QfOmery. 
The  maps  composing  a  full  set  are  as  follows : 

L    Map  of  Western  Hemisphere 7  feet  X  7  feet. 

2.  "      Eastern  "  7    -    X  7    ** 

3.  "      The  United  States 7   •*    X  7   - 

4.  "      Europe 6    "    X6    " 

6.  **     Asia  and  Palertin^ 6   •*    xe   •• 

e.  •*      S.  America  and  Africa 6    "    X6    ** 

As  both  editions  continue  to  be  published,  please  state  when  ordering  whether  ** cheap  edition"  or  *'flQa 
edition,"  or  name  the  price. 

SOWER,  BABNES  &  POTTS^  PublisherSf 

S7  Vorth-Third  Street,  f  HU.ADSLFHIA. 


S.y  B.  <fc  P.   are  also   PixWiertxers  of 

The  Nonnal  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics^ 

By  Edward  Brooks,  A.M ^  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  State  Normal  School,  MUlersTille^  Pa. 

Boberts'i  History  of  tb6  United  States, 

Inolnding  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Ranb's  Normal  Speller;   Gilpin's  Oentral  Oold  Regions,  &c.f  &Cr 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
eyer  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar^ 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgreMlTe  Table  Book. 
ProgrremlTe  Primary  Aritiiinetlc. 
Pro9re§8ive  Intellectual  Aritliiiftetic. 
Radlments  of  Written  Aritiinietic. 
Pro9re§8ive  Practical  Arltiinftetlc. 
Pro^remiTe  Hlirlier  Aritiinietic. 
1Se\w  Elementary  Alsrebra. 
VniTersity  Algebra  (Old  Edition). 
If ei¥  University  Alirebra. 

W eiV  Calculus.     Ready  August  Ut. 

IJniTersity  Astronomy. 
New  Cteometry  and  Trigonometry. 
If  ei¥  Anal.  C^eom.  and  Conic  Sections. 
Hevi  Surreying  and  Navigation. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Alsrebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  publiahed, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  *'  Arithmetical  Examples/'  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promisca- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

GONSISTINO    OF 

WEliLS'81  aCIKNCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  I      WELLS'S  PKINCIFLES  OF  CHEMI8TRT. 

WBLLSt}  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  |      WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROLOGT. 


BRYANT,  STBA1T0N  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPINO.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  attractiye  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     375  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  faeitities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 
1  ^  I 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitoh's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

W^  Liheral  terms  given  on  hooks  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Address  the  PubUshers,  lYISOBT,  PHINNET,  BLAEEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  50  Walker  street,  Nbw  Yobk. 
S.  C.  ORIGKJS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-BOOHi 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

These  Rbadbrs  are  enHrdy  new  in  matter  and  xUtatraiMn*,  and  wuwrp<U9ei  in  the  numJber  and  varietjf 
of  the  Interotting  and  Instructive  pit^cee  Ui»*y  contain,  and  in  the  beauty  and  adaptaUonof  the  illuatrationB. 

The  Series  Is  weJlgrtided^/tdl,  ami  complete,  and  designed  as  a  separate  and  independent  course,  or  to  take 
the  place  uf  **  Sanders's  New  ^,  or  an  j  other  series  of  Readers,  whererer  they  have  been  so  long  in  use  as  to 
render  a  change  necessary  or  desirable. 

SANDKRS'S  PICTORIAL  PKIMER,  Beantifnlly  Illnstrated. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPKLLBK. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINER,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS,  Six  in  a  set. 

SANDKRS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Nos.  oo  Ibar  Cards. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FITS.    600  pages. 

The  UmoN  Focrtr  and  Firra  Rkadbbs  will  be  welcomed  aa  the  most  complete  and  attractive  Reading 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  ever  offered  to  the  public. 


Notice.—  In  order  to  remove  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  desire  to  state  that  tbQ  "  UMl(ur 
BXABBRS  **  are  no<  a  revition  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entirdy  rtem  tn  fnatter  and 
itbutrationt,  having  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  q»ared  to  make  them 
superior  to  the  very  best  Series  In  nse. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION 

or  TBB 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

EEVISED,  IMPBOVED,  AND  NEWLY  ENGEAVED, 

IS  l^TO^S^  RE-A-ID-y. 

Spenc^rian  €liarts  of  Wrlttnir  and  Drawing, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Prioe,  mounted,  $8.00;  in  sheets,  $1.50. 


KOWirSSD  IV  B08T0K,  NEW  YOBK  AMD  ST.  LOITIS  PTOUG  SCHOOLS. 

KSRL'8  ELEMBNT  ART  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SNGUSH  LANQUAQR.  164  pages.  This  is  acknowledged 
a  superior  book  in  arranffementj  mattery  and  methods. 

KERI/8  COMMON-SCHOOL  QRAMMAR.  Large  and  beantiftil  type;  about  800  pages.  WSUhe  ready 
May  Ut,  1865. 

KERL'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR.  375  pagee.  This  book  Is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal treatise,  unsurpassed  in  eritieal  and  iUustrative  examples  and  in  number  and  variety  of  exercises. 


Specimen  copies  for  examifuUion  and  introduetionf  at  reOueed  prices. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISOir,  FHINNEY,  BLAEEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  50  Walker  street.  New  York. 
8.  C.  GBIGGS  &  CO.,  89  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


88  ^  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 


THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  IITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  PROM. 

A.L.L.  Fashionable  Styles — Every  IPrice. 

From  tbe  WArld-Renowned 

OTIIOKIEItllSra-    «Sc    S03^TS, 
and  Tkixnty  of  the  Best  Nevo-Torh  and  Boston  Factories. 


ETEBIT   PIANO  1¥ABRANTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAHOS  TAKEN  JS  EZOHAITaE  FOB  HEW  OSES. 
FIFTF  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

J  haye  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  Keir  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  proTe  he 

ea&  buy  th#  same  quality  of  instrument  eheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


HelodeonsI   Heiodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PEICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCn  AND  FABLOB  USE. 

PUB.E  ona^isr  tohste. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


ETery  one,  when  jjn  Chicago,  is  cordially  inyited  to  call  and  see  our  uaatramenta, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  with.  yon. 

Address  aU  Letters  A.L-A.3SrS03Sr     X%£:£:X>, 

TSMPIiB  OF  MVSlOy  OXIIOAOO. 


Patented  Maroh  16th,  1861 
Bt  Elbsst  Pxbob. 


HATING  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  seTeral 
Eastern  Blanufactarers  for  the  sale  9f  their  School  Furniture  (stock  of  which  will  be  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  maoufacturing  extensively  in  Chicago,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FXJRDSriTURE 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 
IRONS  for  Combination  Desks  sold  separately  if  desired. 


G.  &  H.  H.  SH£B¥OOD'S  NEW  PATENT  INK-WELLS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  cost  every  term.  No  school-room  should 
be  without  them. 

EVREKA  I^iqUID  SI.ATIJVG, 

For  making  Slate  surfiftce  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  every  good  article,  has  its  imitations.  Every  eon 
ordertd  ctirecUy  from  me  vtrill  be  toarratUecL 

ouTi^un:  MAPS  of  aix  kuvds. 

OUYOrS  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  illustration  of  Physical  and 
PoUtkal  Qeography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
OUYOT'S  MAP-DRAWINQ  CARDS— in  seU— Paper,  or  Slated. 

8CHOOI.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schools:  Numerical  Frames,  Object-Teaching  Forms, 
Cube-Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  Tellurians,  etc.;  Reference  Maps,  Pocket  Mapa,  School  TableU,  Charts, 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc 

^£isrKriE^.ir  tut,  ss 

[my9]  21  Lombard  Block  (adjoining  Post-office),  CHIGAQO,  IIjIj. 

^  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  Perce's  Muguetic  Globes,  Quyot's  Wall« 
Mapa,  School  Apparatus,  etc. 


*  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


All  the  Latin  Proie  required  for  eaterlag  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

♦ 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book, 

Containing  ftll  the  Latin  Prose  neceasary  for  entering  College,  with  references  to  HarkoeM's  and  Aodrew* 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  Orsmmars;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory;  a  Yocabulsry, 

and  a  Qeographical  and  Historical  Index. 

A.    asTE"^^    EIDITIOlSr. 

Containing,  in  addition  to  the  abore, 

A  qnantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Reader; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Hatter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Course  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  Unirersity. 

Thirteezxtli   Ejdition.:    Szilarsed  and   Improved. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOHT,  A.]lf., 

Principal  of  the  WaterTille  Classical   Institute. 
12mo.       pp.  900.       Frioe  $3.00. 

Probably  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  Btndeots 
as  this  happily-conceiTed  volume  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  nil  the  Latin  Prose  reqolrsd 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges ;  the  Text,  the  most  approved ;  Rbpbrkkcss,  to  the  two  best  Oram- 
man  in  use;  Note!),  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupU't 
work  for  him;  a  full  Tocabulabt,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  has  be«n  intmduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  eollegaa. 

PRESIDIsNT  CHAMPLIN,  of  Waterville  College,  pronounces  it  *'  A  work  of  great  merit.  ...  The 
book  can  not  fail  of  being  favorably  received  by  claaslcal  teachers." 

And  8.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy — high  authority  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  snb- 
Ject, — says:  '*  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  fonndatioa  far  a 
thorongh  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  Latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOE  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace ;   with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

References  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Qrammars. 

BY 

J.  H.  HANSON,  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  ItOIiF£,  A.1I., 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Haas. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Price  $8.00, 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Qook,**  the  author  and  publishers  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  requests  fh>m  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poefetr 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  *'  Uand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry  "  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises — from  Yirgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  ^neid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Oeorgloi, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues;  from  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  from  HMace, 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  iMeculare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistlea,  and  the  An 
PoeUca. 

The  Selections  from  Yirgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  In  the 
country ;  and  the  Selections  ftom  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  tall  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Yirgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  beeo 
widely  felt. 

%*  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  flrom  its  convenience,  value,  and 
economy,  deserves  careful  examination. 

Specimen  copies  furnished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CROSBY  &  AINSWOBTH,  Publishers, 

117  Washington  Stebet,  Boston. 


STO'V^      XLEl. 


N^^TTJU^L     HISTOHY. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 


FOR 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  THE  GENEBAL  BEADEB. 

By  SANBORN    TENNEY,  A.M., 

AUTHOR  OT  *  GKOLOGT,  ETO.',  AND  PROF.  OF  NATURAL  BISTORT  IK  VA88AR  FEMALE  dDLLBGC. 


lUwuMraUd  %iDith  over  Five  Hundred  Eng^avingr**' 


In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  foil  description  of  the 

QUADEUPEDS,  INSECTS,  REPTILES,  FISHES,  SHELLS,  Etc., 

of  North  America,  and  especially  of  thoee  appertaining  to  oar  own  conntry. 

As  a  complete  Manual  of  '  ZoiJIogy '  it  is  bellered  that  this  Tolome  surpasses  any  yet  published.    The 
illiutrations  are  on  *  a  scale  %  and  engraTed  in  the  Tery  best  style. 

HS^  Copies  Bent  to  Teachers  for  Examination^  prepaid  per  mail,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCBIBNER  &  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 

"Atwater's  School  Government." 

Recommended  by  the  best  Educators  in  America,  and 
used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Teachers. 

Every  School- Teachicb  ly  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Shonid  send  for  a  set  of 

ATWATER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

EDITION    FOR    1866,    JUST    READY, 

Consisting  of 

Punctual,  Deportment  &  Lesson  Merits, 

And  beautiful  Lithographed  Tickets  and  Certificates,  with  which  to  redeem  them. 
.A.  x«  m  o 

TWENTY  SCHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES, 

Beautifully  printed  on  the  best  China  Card-board^  each  card  containing  77 

square  inches. 

Price  Of  GoTernment,  by  mail,       •       •      •      fl.50« 

Price  of  Mottoes,  by  mail,      •       •       •       •       •     1.00. 

Address  JOHIfl"       A.^t^\J\J  A  npiisyg^  ^ 

P.O.  Box  2083,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
P.S. —  Send  with  stamp  for  Circular. 


►»  J.  •«         PC         «  tt  -o 
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SCHOOL  FURNISHERS, Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

CJEI-A.SE'S     SOHCOOIi    F  XJ II.  1^T  I TXJ  It  E, 

Manufnctiired  at  the  Western  School  Furxitubb  Works. 

W.  Chaa«  and  Son,  nmo^Qfacturcrs,  after  an  experience  of  14  ytars  in  this  branch,  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  superior,  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  saperi- 
oritj  are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY, 

THE  I.ARGEST  STOCK  IIV  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SEBIES   OP  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  Nev-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  otherB  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publishers  of  CAMP'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  maps  for 
drawiog)  have  long  been  used,  \iith  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


0HAET8  AlH)  TABLETS  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {jueduHvt  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGUPFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ic  Ac.  Ac  Ac.  Ac. 


Also  PUBU8HXX8  OF  — 

CUTTER'S,  PHYSIOLOGICAI.  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
Jfgf' DtteripHve  drtnUart  and  XfluMircUed  Oataiogue*  vnth  Price  lUtt  furnished  on  application  "939^ 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

CroBb^  Optsn  House,  63  WaatalQKton  Street,  CHIOAOOs 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAT'S  GEOMETRY. 

LONG  WAITED  FOR:'  READY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  op  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  :  A  new  and 
comprehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan^  embracing  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed 
for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students, 

DISTINGUISfflNG  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplifioation  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definition 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometiioal  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject;  beginning  with  the  StraiglitlAM 
and  ending  with  the  SpherCy  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  on- 
der  one  head;  and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  IN'umerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  papi], 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operation — 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


i^  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teadien 
and  School  Offioers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  «( < 
cents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  fUmiahed  at  50  cents  a  oojry, 
parties  ordering  paying  frieght. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnatif  0. 
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RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Editob,  NarmaX. 
S.  H.  WHITE,  Matheicatical  Editob,  OTmago. 


Itoria,  |UiK0is: 
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1|^=»$L50  A  Ybas,  Payable  always  nr  Adtavoe. 


~jLirwko  a««ire'  to  h«>e  the  next  -rolume  or  the  Teaelter  oomplat*  sboiUd 
SsbaerllM  for  It  'wltboat  delay.     Bemd  the  Prospeetos. 


JUST    FT7BLISH1SD. 

SOMETHI]Sra   E]SrTIIlEIL."Y^    ISTEW. 


A  Book  for  every  Teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

A  Book  for  every  Scholar  in  Arithmetic. 

QXTE3S"I*ZC>]>Sr&l 

ON   THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

DESIGNED 

TO  mnWATE  AN  OUTLINE  OF  STUDTy 
TO  EXCITE  AMONG  PUPILS  A  SPIHli  OP  INDEPENDENT  INQUIRY^ 
ESPECIALLY  FITTED  TO  FACILIIATE  A  THOROUGH  SYSTEM  OF  REVIEWS. 
ADAPTED  TO  ANY  TEAT-BOOKS,  AND  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  LEARNERS. 

By    JAMES    S.    EATOK,    M.A., 

AUTHOR  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS,    ETC. 

^  It  Blioald  be  the  cliief  aim  in  teaeliliir  Arttlmietle  to  lead  tlie  leanier  to  • 
clear  nndenrtandlnar  of  the  PRIN€IPI«ES  of  tbe  Science.*^ 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbbick,  SupcriDtendent  of  the  Public  Schoolt  of  Boiton. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  USING  THESE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  They  are  separate  from  any  text- books,  and  equally  well  adapted  to  all  text- 
books ;  and  on  this  account  they  present  all  the  benefits  of  the  Question  Mbthod, 
and  none  of  its  defects. 

2.  They  Indicate  a  definite  outline  of  study,  and  afiford  a  substantial  guide  to  the 
pupil  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson. 

8.  They  incite  the  pupil  to  inquiry,  awakening  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is 
the  best  motive  to  its  acquirement. 

4.  They  open  up  the  several  subjects  by  such  short  and  suggestive  steps,  one 
question  following  upon  another  in  the  chain,  that  the  pupil  is  thus  led  to  follow  oat 
and  develop  the  subject  for  himself. 

6.  By  inciting  the  pupil  to  inquiry,  and  guiding  him  in  developing  the  subject  for 
himself,  they  subserve  the  highest  and  only  true  style  of  teaching :  namely,  to  draw 
OUT  and  develop  the  faculties,  and  thus  lead  the  pupil,  in  stead  of  dictating  to 
him  or  driving  him. 

6.  They  afford  the  best  means  for  frequent  reviews  and  examinations,  since  it  is  the 
Principles  of  Arithmetic  that  should  be  reviewed,  and  not  the  mechanical  operations. 

7.  The  use  of  these  questions  will  not  fail  to  ground  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  give  him  a  Ket  which  will  command  all  practical 
operations. 

8.  For  those  teachers  whose  time  is  closely  occupied  with  lar^  classes  and  lante 
schools,  the  use  of  these  Questions  will  save  much  labor,  while  they  will  prod^ 
the  best  results  in  scholarship.  ^ 


•  These  Questions  are  published  in  the  form  of  a  Pamphlet  and  sold  at  a  Terr 
low  price,  to  render  it  easy  for  all  schools  to  supply  themselves  with  them 

As  they  are  not  in  the  form  of,  nor  designed  for,  a  text-book,  they  do  not  reauire 
to  be  formally  adopted  by  Boards  of  Education,  but  the  use  of  them  like  cards  or 
other  illustrations,  will  depend  on  the  option  of  teachers.  ' 

Price  12  Cents.     Teachers  supplied  at  $9  per  Imndred. 

f^^ Specimen  copy  mailed  to  Teachers  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Address 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  Oopnhill,  Boston. 
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THE   TEACHER'S   PROFESSION.* 


BT    T.  J.  BUB&ILL. 


It  seems  to  have  been  a  decree  of  fate  that,  as  a  formal  opening  of 
our  intended  monthly  association,  I  should  inflict  upon  you  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  eulogy  upon  our  profession.  Trusting  that  you 
would  bear  the  infliction  with  becoming  heroism ,  I  put  forth  my  ef- 
forts. I  have  conjured  with  the  names  of  the  past,  and  called  up  the 
spirits  of  the  present,  obtaining,  it  may  be  thought,  some  wonderful 
developments.  I  have  hastily  surveyed  the  history  of  culture,  and, 
citing  those  examples  which  most  readily  occurred  to  me  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  wealth  and  worth  which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  fraternity  and  the  advancement  of  the  educational  cause, 
have  written ;  and  whatever  the  result,  however  fragmentary  and  de- 
sultory, however  barren  and  uncouth,  however  dull  and  uninteresting, 
I  assure  you  the  task  has  not  been  an  unpleasant  one. 

There  is,  indeed,  for  the  teacher  much  food  for  pleasant  thought. 
For  one  who  enters  with  a  proper  spirit  upon  his  work;  who  earnestly 
and  sincerely  labors,  that  good  may  be  accomplished,  rather  than  drag 
through  the  monotonous  round,  as  it  must  be  to  him,  of  school  duties 
simply  for  the  mere  pittance  which  he  receives  as  a  salary ;  one  who, 
having  assumed  the  name  of  teacher,  assumes  also  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility ;  who  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  just  conception  of  his 
high  vocation;  who  rises  above  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  school- 
room, contemplates  the  dignity  of  his  calling  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
reality,  who  sees  man  elevated,  raised  by  his  and  his  fellow  laborers' 
influence  from  the  degenerate  depths  of  barbarism,  reached  through 
centuries  of  superstition  to  the  exalted  position  assigned  him  by  the 

*  Road  before  the  Champaign  Countv  Teacliers'  Asdociation,  October  28th, 
1865. 
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Creator,  when  He  fashioned  him  in  his  own  image  and  likeness ;  — 
for  such  a  one  there  must  be  an  ezhaustless  fountain  of  meditative 
joy.  Woald  that  we  might  draw  more  oopioos  draughts  from  this 
fountain,  until  it  should  become  as  a  well  of  living  water  springing  up 
continually.  Then  should  our  enthusiasm  be  stimulated,  our  devo- 
tion strengthened,  and  we,  raised  above  the  vexatious  trials  which  so 
often  beset  us,  would  be  led  to  engage  with  a  hearty,  cheerful  energy 
every  faculty  of  our  being  in  the  noble  work  upon  which  we  have 
entered. 

Now  permit  me  for  a  few  moments  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  calculated  to  inspire  our  hearts,  and  exalt 
our  appreciation  of  the  pedagogic  profession.  Go  back  with  me,  if 
you  please,  by  the  meandering  path  of  history,  till  we  reach  those 
ancient  but  ever-enduring  ages,  and  find  ourselves  among  that  illus- 
trious people  who,  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that  intellectual  mount  from  whose  serene  bight  they  looked 
down  upon  all  other  nations,  toiling  and  struggling  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, but  unable  to  reach  their  lofty  eminence.  Here,  among  this  peo- 
ple, the  preeminent  scholars,  the  profound  philosophers  and  sages,  the 
historic  Grecians,  originated,  we  may  say,  the  idea  of  systematic  in- 
struction. Here  the  renowned  sophists  imparted  their  mystical  lore, 
making  the  gymnasia  of  Greece  the  intellectual  foci  of  the  world. 
Hero  taught  the  immortal  Socrates,  who,  though  wandering  about  the 
streets  poorly  clad,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  his  name  a  by-word 
among  the  ignorant,  and  he  himself  finally  a  martyr  to  his  excellence 
and  purity,  did  more  by  his  humble  teaching  for  his  country  and  for 
the  world  than  all  the  princely  monarchs  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Here,  too,  in  the  Queen  of  cities,  was  Plato's  Academy,  and  Aristotle's 
Lyceum,  both  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  their  time-honored  reputar 
tion,  and  whose  influence  we  of  to-day  must  acknowledge  in  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  Leaving  Athens,  we  find  Lycurgus  training  the 
Spartans  until  they  become  the  heroes  of  the  world;  and  Pythagoras 
in  Magna  Grseoia  instructing  his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  pupils, 
who,  handing  his  name  and  precepts  down  from  geseration  to  genera- 
tion, cherish  them  both  in  fond  remembrance  for  centuries.  And 
what  these  did  for  Greece,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny  the  Younger, 
afterward  did  for  Rome.  Who  can  estimate  their  influence,  or  de- 
termine their  share  in  the  glory  of  those  ancient  republics !  Their 
fame  shall  be  known  and  their  praises  sung  so  long  as  man  is  man, 
struggling  for  that  perfection  which  comes  only  by  unremitting  intel- 
lectual labor.  And  if  we  can  claim  such  names  as  these,  to  head  the 
long  roll  of  educational  laborers,  how  degenerate  must  we  be,  if,  after 
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two  thoasand  years  of  oultare,  there  is  now  do  honor  or  glory  left  in 
the  profession  !  How  degenerate,  I  say,  is  the  world,  if  in  that  whose 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise,  exalt  and  dignify  man,  we  are  found  want- 
ing, or  unworthy  of  these  illustrious  examples ! 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Though  those  heroic  personages  exerted 
such  an  untold  influence  upon  the  world,  yet  since  their  death  the 
the  sun  of  progress  has  risen  as  proudly  to  his  course  as  it  ever  did 
before,  and  humanity  has  oflen  rejoiced  in  the  genial  glow  of  his 
benignant  rays.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  the  sable  curtains  seemed 
drawn  over  the  earth,  shutting  out  its  healthful  light,  and  leaving  all 
Europe  to  grope  for  ages  in  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  stupor; 
but  again  the  magic  influence  of  master  minds,  devoting  themselves  as- 
siduously to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  records  itself  upon  the 
illumined  page  of  history.  The  princely  Charlemagne,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  regal  sceptre  of  half  of  Europe,  and  in  the  other  a  decree  of 
liberal  culture  to  all  his  subjects,  stretches  them  forth  toward  the 
heavens,  and  the  gathering  clouds  are  broken. 

"The  noble  Alfred,  king  to  justice  dear, 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear,** 

sends  his  proclamation  of  universal  education  throughout  his  island 
home,  and  Britain  takes  her  first  step  toward  her  present  and  future 
glory. 

But  kings  and  princes  have  not  done  much  for  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Men  born  in  obscurity,  without  means,  without  power,  without 
influence,  known  to  none  save  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  their  fellow  men, —  these  are  they  who  have  added  new 
lustre  to  the  race,  and  have  inaugurated  new  eras  in  the  course  of  its 
development.  Such  in  the  eleventh  century  were  Eoscelinnus  and 
Abelard;  and  at  a  later  time.  Duns  Scotus,  Aquinas,  Erasmus,  and 
Melanchthon.  Such,  too,  though  not  so  strictly  confined  to  pedagogic 
labors,  was  Martin  Luther,  the  indomitable  hero  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. Such  again  were  Sturm  and  Cominius,  and,  I  say  it  with 
admiration  and  emphasis,  such  was  Pestalozzi.  O  restless  teacher, 
weary  of  your  task,  burdened  with  its  care,  discouraged  with  its  trials, 
disheartened  with  its  pay,  go  learn  of  the  Swiss  peasant,  and  sigh  no 
more!  Read,  permit  yourself  but  a  spark  of  that  enthusiastic  fire 
which  kindled  in  his  breast  and  grew  warmer  and  warmer  for  eighty- 
one  years,  and  it  will  animate  you  with  new  life,  and  thrill  you  with 
pleasure  in  your  professional  labors.  Here  is  a  faucet  in  our  fountain 
from  which  we  may  ever  draw,  and  from  which  we  may  take  the 
purest  draughts.  Let  us  drink  long  and  deep,  and,  thirsting  again, 
let  us  return  and  drink,  till,  in  the  fullness  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
rise  up  and  bless  the  name  of  Pestalozzi. 
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Go  with  me  again  to  the  British  Isles,  and  select  from  the  record 
of  illustrious  ones  the  names  of  Roger  Ascham,  the  able  teacher  in  the 
courts  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  Reformer,  who 
stoutly  and  unceasingly  advocated  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools  in  each  parish  for  all  the  children  of  the  parish ;  of  Robert 
Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools,  who  labored  heroically  for  the 
good  of  the  youth  of  his  day  ;  and  finally  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Grand 
Master  of  Rugby  Schools, —  a  name  dear  to  every  lover  of  humanity, 
and  doubly  dear  to  every  one  who,  by  his  own  labor,  seeks  to  develop 
mind,  that  it  may  exhibit  the  true  value  of  its  moral  grandeur.  To 
him  also  let  us  turn  in  the  times  of  our  discouragement,  and  baptize 
ourselves  anew  in  the  fountains  of  his  professional  ardor. 

And  now,  animated  at  the  prospects  before  us,  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  bright  anticipations,  our  every  impulse  quickened,  our  hearts 
throbbing  with  encouragement,  we  leap  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a  bound 
and  feast  upon  the  richness  in  store  for  us  at  home.  America's  treas- 
ures have  been  full  to  overflowing  for  us  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers voted  the  first  thousand  dollars,  in  1636,  for  school  purposes. 
Hardly  had  they  provided  shelters  for  themselves  when  the  church 
and  the  school-house  dotted  the  Atlantic's  rocky  shores  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  intellectual  and  moral  culture  throughout  the  land. 
Verily  has  the  prediction  been  realized.  From  that  day  to  this,  there 
has  been  a  gathering-together  of  the  legions,  a  marshaling  of  the 
hosts,  and  a  moving  of  the  squadrons ;  ever  mustering,  ever  marching, 
subduing  obstacles,  moving  without  drum  or  bugle's  blast  right  on  to 
victory,  to  conquest  and  to  conquer,  at  all  times,  every  where.  No 
gorgeous  ensign  has  been  unfurled,  no  trumpet  heralded  the  advance, 
no  .pomp  of  pageantry  attended  the  triumphs;  yet  the  soldiers  have 
been  as  valiant  and  the  heroes  as  gallant  as  ever  formed  in  ranks  of 
war.  Need  I  more  than  cite  to  such  names  as  Harvard,  Dwight, 
Noah  Webster,  Olmsted,  Page,  Emerson,  Horace  Mann?  —  heroes 
indeed !  who  need  no  monumental  spire  whose  towering  top  shall  pierce 
the  clouds  to  tell  posterity  their  fame,  but  whose  memories,  descend- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  shall  grow  fresher  and  greener  as 
time  rolls  its  ceaseless  round.  And  to-day  the  ranks  are  fuller,  and 
moving  forward  more  proudly,  than  ever  before.  And  where  in  the 
wide  world  can  be  found  a  more  heroic  band  —  warriors  more  zealous? 
yet  they  hold  not  their  gory  hands,  crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low men,  as  tokens  of  their  valor,  but  carry  every  where  the  olive-branch 
of  peace.  Long  may  it  be  borne ;  and  when,  at  length,  they  shall  have 
passed  away,  may  a  grateful  posterity  hallow  their  names,  pure  as  the 
white  stone  that  shall  mark  their  resting-place,  and  lasting  as  the  ages 
themselves. 
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Thos  have  I  in  bastj  review  recalled  to  your  tninds  a  few  of  the 
leadiog  personages  connected  with  our  profession.  They  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  its  benefactors,  as  types  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good, 
and  as  examples  of  that  high  life  which  we  believe  humanity,  fallen, 
depraved  and  degenerated  as  it  is,  is  yet  capable  of  assuming  in  this 
sin-accursed  world. 

Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  mankind  :  God  has  given  them  to  us  as  tokens  of  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness,  and  as  agents  for  bringing,  in  his  own  appointed  way, 
his  children  nearer  unto  himself.  This  is  the  glorious  commission 
which  they  have  borne,  and  this  is  the  glorious  commission  of  the 
teacher  every  where.  They  have  unrolled  theirs  to  the  world,  and 
said  to  the  millions  'come  up  higher',  and  their  voices  have  been 
obeyed.  We  ourselves  have  hastened  to  do  their  bidding,  and  now, 
though  but  a  little  way  up,  are  to  repeat  the  encouraging  invitation, 
and  send  it  in  gratitude  and  love  down,  down,  till  the  lowest  of  earth's 
caverns  and  her  most  hidden  recesses  s'hall  echo  and  reverberate  the 
glad  tidings  of  universal  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance 
and  iniquity.  Is  not  this  a  work  worthy  of  us  and  of  our  holiest  pur- 
poses ?  worthy  of  our  devotions  and,  I  may  add,  worthy  of  our  pride  ? 
Let  us  be  worthy  of  it.  Let  us  make  those  illustrious  teachers  who 
who  have  lived  and  still  live  our  examples,  and  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps with  becoming  energy  and  earnestness.  They  have  written 
their  names  upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  are  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  grand  march  of  humanity  toward  final  perfection.  We  are  hum- 
ble and  obscure,  yet  may  justly  claim  a  share  in  their  glory.  Making 
them  our  guide,  emulating  their  virtues,  inspiring  their  zeal,  we  labor 
to  the  same  end,  for  the  same  cause,  and  will  accomplish,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  power,  the  same  result. 

We  may  even  console  ourselves  that  we  are  obscure  and  lowly ;  for 
then  our  work  must  be  with  the  obscure,  the  lowly,  and  the  needy. 
Education  henceforth,  and  especially  in  our  own  land,  is  to  be  no 
longer  a  luxury,  obtained  only  by  the  rich  and  the  favored ,  but  is  to 
be  the  common  possession  of  all  —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  exalted  and  the  degraded, —  as  common  as  God's  sunshine 
which  he  pours  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  bless  alike  all  classes 
of  his  creatures. 

We  may  rejoice,  too,  that  we  live  in  such  a  land,  in  such  an  age. 
We  are  great  in  our  opportunities.  No  where  in  any  other  country 
have  been  showered  down  such  treasures  of  wealth  and  beauty  with  so 
large  and  generous  a  hand.  The  frozen  North  gives  up  his  jewels, 
and  the  sunny  South  yields  her  balmy  fragrance  for  the  good  and  hap- 
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piness  of  man.  Upon  the  shores  of  either  ocean  rise  cities  of  magnifi- 
cence and  villages  of  beauty,  while  between  them  lies  the  blooming 
luxuriance  of  the  prairies.  The  sun  himself  looks  down  from  his  mid- 
day throne  and  smiles  benignantly  upon  our  land.  ^  Nature  has  o'er- 
done  nature's  self,  and  America,  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  seas, 
wears  upon  her  broad  brow  the  diadem  of  the  world. 

But  what  signifies  all  this  wealth,  this  magnificence  in  nature,  if 
the  ships  bring  to  our  wharves  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
railroads  people  Qur  land  with  cowards,  ignoramuses,  and  fools? 

It  is  man  after  all,  man  in  his  higher  and  better  character,  man  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  man,  cultivated,  refined,  dignified, 
educated  man,  that  gives  wealth  and  worth  to  our  country.  And  to- 
day let  us  exult  that  our  fortune  is  as  large  as  it  is;  but  let  us  see  to 
it  that  the  wealth  which  we  have  inherited  is  not  lightly  squan- 
dered away.  Let  us  put  our  money  to  the  exchangers,  that,  when  our 
time  shall  come,  we  may  render  up  our  full  account  with  usury,  and 
hear  the  welcome  proclamation  *  Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord '. 

We  who,  to-day,  perform  our  part  on  the  stage  of  life  must  soon 
pass  away,  and  others  will  take  our  places.  The  children  of  to-day 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  What  sort  of  men  and  wo- 
men shall  these  be?  Shall  they  bo  worthy  of  the  name,  or  shall  they 
sink  in  disgrace  into  the  cess-pools  of  ignorance  and  vice  ?  As  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  I  turn  to  our  Christian  influences  and  our 
common  schools.  Educate  these  children,  teach  them  to  think  intel- 
ligently, instill  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  virtue  and  morality, 
and  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world;  neglect  it, 
and  they  will  be  its  terror  and  its  curse.  '<  Virtue  needs  a  teacher, 
vice  comes  of  itself  Inspire  the  young  heart  with  the  former,  and 
yon  will  kindle  a  fire  that  shall  shine  when  the  sun  himself  has  fled 
from  his  course,  and  the  ^  moon,  pale  and  tremulous,  has  sunk  beneath 
the  western  wave '  to  rise  no  more. 

Throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  school-houses,  gather  in  the  ris- 
ing generatidn  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  infuse  into  the  teachers  the 
true  spirit  of  their  high  vocation,  and  our  common-school  system  shall 
yet  becomCi  in  the  language  of  another,  <<  a  fabric  which  time  itself 
shall  grieve  to  wear  away  —  the  tie  of  Christian  charity,  the  message 
of  brotherly  love,  the  divine  evangel  that,  in  the  better,  purer,  hap- 
pier hours  of  life,  speaks  from  heart  to  heart,  from  soul  to  soul,  from 
listening  guardian  seraphim  to  seraphim,  '  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men '" 

Do  you  say  this  is  all  rhetoric,  the  glowing  language  of  a  Utopian 
dream  ?     I  grant  you  there  is  something  of  the  ideal  here,  that  the 
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practioal  side  ^f  the  picture  has  not  qaite  so  much  sunshine  in  it ;  but 
I  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  imperfections.  Our 
fine  theories  are  often  sadly  notched  and  torn  when  reduced  to  the 
real  affairs  of  life ;  but  are  we  sure  which  is  wrong  ?  Let  us  not  make 
haste  to  condemn  the  ideal  because  the  real  does  not  seem  to  bear  it 
out.  In  our  short-sightedness,  we  may  not  see  between  the  two  the 
existing  harmony.  It  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  imagine  that  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  by  the  dull  routine  of  school  duties  should  at  length  be 
productive  of  such  glorious  results.  But  whoever  denies  the  fact  be- 
cause the  progress  is  slow  denies  the  great  principle  which  rules  the 
universe.  God  is  always  slow  when  he  wishes  to  accomplish  any 
thing  great.  Christianity  itself,  with  its  legions  of  heroes,  armed  with 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah,  has  been  eighteen 
hundred  years  reclaiming,  redeeming  the  world ;  and  still  its  work  is 
not  done,  yet  by  faith  we  see  the  final  grandeur  of  its  consummation. 
Can  not  we,  too,  afford  to  wait?  Yet  negatively  we  need  not  wait. 
What  terrible  testimony  has  just  been  given  us !  Why  all  this  mourn* 
ing  throughout  the  land,  these  halt  and  maimed,  these  desolate  hearth- 
stones, these  widows'  tears  and  orphans'  wailings  ?  Let  the  answer  be 
what  it  may;  but,  when  speculation  has  exhausted  itself  upon  the 
cause  of  the  fratricidal  war,  I  point  to  the  significant  fact  that  the 
southern  soldiery  could  not  sign  their  names  to  the  muster-rolls.  And 
now  if  we  do  not  attend  to  this  matter,  if  we  do  not,  in  our  strength, 
rise  up  as  teachers,  blood  will  again  deluge  our  land,  and  the  cannon 
roar  out  in  thunder  tones.  Go  forth  and  educate  this  people.  Light 
up  their  minds  with  gospel  truth  and  a  common  intelligence,  or  con« 
flagrations  will  light  up  the  land  and  anarchy  make  wild  sport  in  the 
lurid  flames  of  blazing  homes.  Ah  !  no,  let  us  go  on.  Let  us  labor 
faithfully,  earnestly,  conscientiously,  remembering  that  our  reward 
will  surely  come.     Let  us  suffer  if  it  be  suffering,  but  let  us  go  on. 


SttJDY  TOUR  Profession. — It  is  not  alone  the  energy  that  wields 
the  spade  or  holds  the  plow  that  insures  success.  The  culture  of  the 
mind  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  rela- 
tions of  science  to  the  farmer's  calling  are  intimate.  Good  books  are 
aids  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  never  pin  your  faith  on  the 
ipse  dixit  of  any  individual  —  think,  experiment,  and  judge  for  your- 
self. 


The  stroDgeflt  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly.  Ooumaom, 
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EXOUSKS      FOR      MUSIC. 


Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

In  every  place  large  enough  to  support  a  music-teacher,  frequent 
petitions  in  relation  to  this  artist  are  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments :  '*  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  may  I  be  excused  at  3  o'clock  to  take  my 
music-lesson  ? "  is  the  usual  form  of  the  request,  generally  verbal, 
though  some  times  stamped  with  the  written. authority  of  a  maternal 
hand.  What  shall  be  done?  The  kind  heart  of  the  pedagogue  dis- 
likes to  refuse,  and  yet  a  sense  of  duty  decides  against  the  practice. 

Now  we  yield  to  none  in  our  appreciation  of  this  divine  enjoyment; 
with  Dr.  Holland,  we  believe  that  ^  music  is  a  creature  of  the  skies', 
and  with  Shakspeare,  *  he  that  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils', —  and  yet,  after  all, 
when  school  and  piano  come  in  collision,  school  invariably  receives 
our  preference;  and  for  this  reason  :  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  have  any  portion  of  the  six  hours  to  spare,  without  withdraw- 
ing attention  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  English  edu- 
cation. Besides,  a  large  number  of  these  maidens  who  thus  desire  to 
exchange  the  fingering  of  their  text-books  for  the  fingering  of  the 
keys  have  no  vocal  or  instrumental  ear,  and,  after  spending  time  of 
school  and  time  out  of  school  all  the  years  of  girlhood  in  drumming 
on  a  Chickering,  a  year  or  two  of  married  life  amidst  the  cares  of  a 
household,  and  the*  Marches'  and  *  Italian  songs'  are  never  taken 
from  the  corner.  She  practiced  simply  to  please  her  mother,  any 
how;  and  the  big  square  instrument  henceforth  will  stand  in  the 
parlor  for  occasional  young  company,  or  until  her  eldest  daughter, 
Anna  Matilda,  is  old  enough  to  go  through  the  same  dubious  process. 
Meanwhile  the  conversations  of  the  household  are  tinctured  with 
divers  barbarisms  which  a  proper  knowledge  of  Goold  Brown  might 
correct;  and  little  Johnny,  being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  is  continually 
asking  the  reason  of  things  which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Natural 
Philosophy  could  readily  answer.  Music,  however,  had  called  our 
heroine  from  school  about  the  time  these  lessons  should  have  been 
prepared  or  recited,  and  hence  the  lady,  at  the  present  Writing,  has 
neither  the  skill  of  Thalberg  nor  the  science  of  Agassiz. 

When  parents  insist  on  leave  of  absence  for  their  hopefuls  at  cer- 
tain hours,  the  demand  must  doubtless  be  met.  This  prerogative  may, 
however,  be  materially  limited  by  the  teacher's  suspending  the  privi- 
lege whenever  the  pupil's  deportment  or  diligence  proves  unsatisfactory. 

Rook  Island  W.W.D. 
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[The  California  Gensusman  has  had  a  series  of  adventnrefl.     Hear 
him,  as  he  speaks  for  himself  in  the  Galifornia  Teacher  ;] 

ADVENTURES  OF   A   CENSUS   MARSHAL. 


BT   ALLAQUia. 


On  reading  in  the  morning  papers  of  mj  appointment  as  Marshal 
of  the  school  census,  I  commenced  to  look  ahout  me  from  the  loflj 
position  I  had  attained,  and  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  patriot  my 
chances  to  be  honest  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  I  found  that, 
while  I  might  cheat  the  Board  of  Education  out  of  thousands  of  doU 
lars,  I  could  not,  by  any  means,  put  a  cent  more  than  my  salary  into 
my  own  pocket.  Modesty  forbids  an  allusion  to  the  integrity  of  my 
resolves,  after  I  had  thoroughly  convinced  myself  that  such  was  the  case. 

Gov.  Low  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  —  two  gentlemen  who,  like  myself, 
at  the  time,  were  in  office — are  particularly  anxious  about  certain 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  they  re« 
quested  me  to  visit  the  mothers  thereof,  in  propria  peraotuZf  or  An- 
fflice,  *  proper  person  \ 

Now,  whether  this  proper  person  refers  to  myself  or  the  mothers,  I 
do  n't  know.  I  wouM  scarcely,  however,  apply  the  epithet  of  •  prop- 
er' to  the  persons  of  some  of  the  matrons  I  met  in  my  rounds— ^ 
especially  those  who  closed  their  doors  in  -my  face,  and  shook  their 
fists  at  me  through  their  windows,  or  threatened  me  with  hot  suds^ 
for  taxing — as  they  remarked  politico-eoonomically -^  the  production 
of  children,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  supply. 

I  found  it  yain  to  be  facetious  with  such  people.  I  assured  them 
that  the  state  had  passed  no  law  against  having  children ;  that  our  leg- 
islature believed  the  more  the  marry-er.  I  thought  a  poor  joke  would 
do  for  poor  people ;  but  they  did  not  laugh  at  this  one  then  any  more 
than  the  reader  does  now. 

I  commenced  my  labors  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  thinking  to 
use  my  experience,  and  the  facility  which  generally  follows  in  its 
train,  on  the  quarters  of  denser  population. 

At  the  first  house,  the  lady  announced  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
nine  children.  Thinking  to  myself  that  the  work  began  well,  I  had 
stammered  through  the  legal  questions,  and  written  down  the  answers 
in  the  most  exact  manner.  As  I  was  turning  to  go,  the  mother  re- 
marked, incidentally,  that  four  of  her  nine  children  were  dead.  Now 
what  was  I  to  do  with  the  dead  children  ? 
48 
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Very  much  to  my  relief,  I  learned  from  headquarters  that  I  had  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  them;  for  I  was  repeatedly  entertained  with 
long  lists  of  corpses. 

Let  not  the  careless  reader  think  that  I  did  not  some  times  see 
something  besides  stupidity  in  the  mother  whose  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  caused  her  to  enumerate  them  with  the  living. 

One  day  I  called  at  a  house  from  which  one  of  its  inmates  had  just 
been  borne  away  for  ever. 

*^  How  many  children  have  you,  Madam  ?  " 

"  Three  —  no,  two  1"  and  she  buret  into  tears. 

Time  had  had  no  chance  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  in  the  mother's 
heart;  and,  walking  for  a  moment  in  forgetfulness  on  the  brink,  she 
had  fallen  into  its  depths  of  grief. 

If  we  can  not  hope  much  for  the  Mongolians  of  our  city,  they  cer- 
tainly hope  enough  for  themselves.  In  fact,  I  may  set  down  the  Ohi- 
neae  ladies  of  San  Francisco  as  the  most  hopeful  class  of  people  I  ever 
went  amongst.  They  always  invited  me  to  come  around  next  year, 
stating  invariably,  as  an  inducement,  that  they  would  then  have  more 
China  babies. 

Disputes  often  occurred  between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  ages 
and  numbers  of  their  offspring.  The  wife  some  times  contended  that, 
though  she  had  given  in  a  correct  report  of  hers,  the  husband  had 
more  children  than  he  had  accounted  for.  In  this  instance  the  hus- 
band generally  explained  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  whereabouts  of 
his  progeny  —  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  wife,  as  per  force  it  did 
me. 

But  imagine  my  embarrassment  when  a  lady  of  Irish  extraction 
told  me  that  she  had  four  children,  and  her  husband  said  she  had 
^nary  one'.  He  had  been  married  to  her  for  fifteen  years  and  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  know. 

They  both  persisted  in  their  assertions;  but  neither  side  would 
•how  any  proofs.  How  was  I  to  decide  between  them  ?  Solomon  was 
a  wise  man;  but  no  sword-and-baby  business  would  have  answered  in 
this  case  -'—  especially  as  I  saw  no  sword  or  children  either  to  appeal  to. 

I  did  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  wiser,  and  had  more  hnmaa 
nature  in  it  than  any  thing  recorded  of  Solomon  —  I  appealed  to  the 
neighbora.  And  I  may  here  make  a  general  remark  that,  during  my 
experience  as  a  marshal,  I  invariably  found  the  neighbors  better  au- 
thority on  any  family  matter  (not  concerning  themselves)  than  the 
husband,  or  wife,  or  any  body  else,  who  ought  to  know. 

The  neighbors  all  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  the  no-child- 
ren side  of  the  question.     They  had  seen  marked  indioations  of  insan- 
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ity  in  both  parties  to  the  dispute ;  but  bad  never  seen  or  heard  any 
indications  of  Gbildren.  The  testimony  was  too  strong  against  the 
woman ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  decide,  her  impressions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  she  had  never  been  a  mother. 

On  one  occasion  I  asked  a  man  whether  he  had  any  children. 

''  I  do  n't  know, "  was  his  answer. 

**  If  you  do  n't,  who  does?  ''  exclaimed  I,  bewildered. 

The  man  looked  uneasy. 

The  pause  ensuing  was  broken,  at  last,  by  a  voice  which  any  one 
would  recognise  as  that  of  a  young  baby. 

"  There !  what 's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Wait,  I  will  go  and  see." 

Before  the  door  shut  on  him  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  several  mysteri- 
ous old  women,  who  were  rushing  around  somewhat  excitedly  in  the 
next  room. 

Returning,  the  new  father  said  he  believed  he  had  one  child. 

"  Is  it  a  boy  or  girl  ?  " 

^a  do  n't  know;  but  I  Ml—" 

'^  Never  mind,"  said  I,  taking  my  departure. 

And  thus  daily,  the  work  went  nobly  on  —  the  school  census,  I 
mean. 

It  is  finished  now  for  this  year ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
climate  of  California  which  warrants  me  in  the  assertion  that,  in  this 
state,  no  census  will  stay  taken.  In  two  houses  in  succession  I  found 
three  pairs  of  twins.  As  Blinkey  Brown  says,  in  the  play,  '^  There  's 
nothing  like  it." 


PRONUNCIATION   OP   GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


Thsks  is  scarcely  any  department  of  school  instruction  in  which 
there  is  less  accuracy,  or  a  feebler  attempt  to  be  accurate,  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  than  this.  The  shocking  mispronunciations  which  we 
may  hear  almost  any  day,  and  in  almost  any  school-room,  are  really 
scandalous,  and  are  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  fraternity  of  teachers. 
In  times  past,  there  was  some  excuse  for  this  defect;  for  the  books 
giving  instruction  on  this  subject  were  few,  and  not  easily  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  common-school  teachers.  This  excuse  no  longer 
exists.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  one  or  more 
copies  of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  and  one  or  more  copies  of  Webster's 
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New  Diotionary,  or  Worcester's,  or  both.  If  the  School  Directors  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  to  furnish  the  above-named  books  without  prompting,  no '  live ' 
teacher,  possessed  of  the  tact  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  constitute 
such  a  teacher,  will  be  long  in  devising  some  means  by  which  they 
can  be  obtained.  Once  furnished  with  these  reference-books,  no- 
thing more  except  study,  care,  and  perseverance,  is  requisite  to  secure 
a  good  degree  of  accuracy  in  this  long-neglected  particular. 

But,  even  without  these  helps,  the  teacher  has  little  excuse.  There 
are  several  of  our  Common-School  Geographies  —  among  the  best  is 
Sherwood's  Key,  more  fully  noticed  in  another  place  —  which  give 
very  full,  and  very  tolerable,  instruction  in  this  matter.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  teachers  are  not  enough  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance. Their  ears  are  not  offended  by  the  wretched  barbarisms 
they  daily  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  pupils,  and  often  from  their  own. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  some  times  to  represent  a  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion to  our  eyes,  or  to  produce  it  with  our  untrained  vocal  organs. 
But  the  cases,  I  think,  are  few  where  this  difficulty  will  not,  in  the 
main,  vanish,  if  such  care  and  pains  are  taken  as  that  energetic  teacher 
will  take  who  feels  that  he  m%LSt  succeed.  It  is  some  times  difficult, 
also,  to  decide  whether  wc  ought  to  attempt  to  give  the  foreign  pro- 
nunciation, or  to  Anglicize  the  word.  The  proper  rule  in  such  cases 
is  this, —  if  the  name  belongs  to  a  place  or  thing  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  no  longer  considered  the  special  property  of  any  one  nation, 
but  to  belong  to  the  world ',  or  if  the  name  is  so  often  used  by  English- 
speaking  people  as  to  be  considered  a  part  of  their  language,  we 
should  Anglicize  its  pronunciation.  Hence,  we  say  Par'is,  Ber'lin, 
Rfo,  and  Cal'is,  and  do  not  attempt  to  say  P&Vee',  Berleen',  Ree'd, 
C&la^  etc.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  whole  name  should  be  An- 
glicized, if  a  part  is.  Ree'o  Grand,  for  instance,  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  another,  —  it  is  a  mongrel.  For  more  on  this  subject,  read  care- 
fully Lippincott,  or  Webster's  New  Dictionary.  Fellow  teachers,  shall 
we  have  a  reform  in  this  matter,  or  shall  we  go  on  shamelessly,  as  we 
have  done?  h. 


Banish  all  books  at  recitation  except  in  reading.  Ask  two  ques- 
tions out  of  the  book  for  every  one  in  it.  Be  sure  that  every  scholar 
can  repeat  and  answer  every  question  asked  before  dismissed  from  the 
olass.  Gall  on  scholars  promiscuously.  Let  them  question  the  teach- 
er, and  each  other.  Keep  every  eye  fixed  and  every  mind  active. 
Do  not  usually  sit  before  a  class.  The  class  must  see  the  teacher  en- 
thusiastic.    Be  quick — be  precise — be  in  earnest. 
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THE    JOLLY    OLD      PEDAGOGUK. 


T  WAS  a  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago, 

Tall  and  slender  and  sallow  and  dry; 
His  form  was  bent  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long  thin  hair  was  as  white  as  snow, 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shone  in  his  eye ; 
And  he  sung  every  night,  as  he  went  to  bed, 

"  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below ; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  bis  scholars  the  rulc-of-three. 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too ; 
He  took  the  little  ones  up  on  his  knee, 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he, 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  child  he  knew. 
'*  Learn  while  you  are  young,*'  be  often  said, 

"There  *s  much  to  enjoy,  down  here  below; 
Life  for  the  living,  and  rest  for  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool, 

Speaking  only  in  gentle  tones ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school ; 
Whipping,  to  him,  was  a  barbarous  rule. 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones; 
Besides,  it  was  painful,  he  some  times  said, 

"  We  should  make  life  pleasant  here  below  ; 
The  living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead,'' 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane, 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door ; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat,  and  plain, 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor ; 
"  I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said ; 

"And  my  friends  and  relations  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  he  had,  of  all, 
Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass 

With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall. 

Making  an  unceremonious  call, 
Over  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass ; 

This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 
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Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  below ; 
"  Who  has  no  cronies  had  better  be  dead,** 
[_  Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue^s  wrinkled  face 

Melted  all  over^n  sunshiny  smiles ; 
He  stirred  his  glass,  with  an  old-school 'grace, 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prated  apace. 

Till  the  house  became  merry  from  cellar  to  tiles. 
"I  *m  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said . 

"  I  have  lingered  a  long  time,  here  below ; 
But  my  h^art  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

lie  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  air, 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down. 
While  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  siWery  hair, 
Leaving  its  tenderest  kisses  there, 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue*s  jolly  old  crown ; 
And  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smiled  and  said 

T  was  a  glorious  world  down  here  below ; 
"  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead  ?  " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door  one  mid-summer  night, 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  the  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright, 

While  the  odorous  night-wind  whispered  **  rest! " 
Gently,  gently  he  bowed  his  head ; 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know ; 
He  was  sure  of  his  happiness,  living  or  dead, 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago  ! 


FALLACIES      OF      TEXT-BOOKS.— No.     III. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  pay  our  respects  to  Arithmetics  only. 
And  the  first  criticism  is,  that  few  or  dodc  of  them  present  the  sah- 
ject  as  a  science.  In  Geometry  and  Algehra,  a  few  acknowledged 
principles  and  definitions  are  taken  as  a  foundation,  and  the  whole 
science  is  hnilt  upon  them,  by  a  series  of  rigid  demonstrations.  Why 
should  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  Arithmetic  ?  We  belieye  that 
when  the  subjects  of  making ^  naming  and  writing  numbers  are 
properly  and  philosophically  presented,  the  entire  science  will  grow 
from  this  foundation  as  the  above-oamed  aciencea  grow  from  the  ax- 
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ioms  and  definitions.  Arithmetic  will  resemble,  in  this  way,  an  or- 
ganism,—  a  tree,  for  instance.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  often  presented, 
with  its  Hhoosand  and  one'  jRules  and  its  multitude  of  cases  under 
each,  it  rather  resembles  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks. 

To  leave  general  for  particular  criticisms, —  how  lucid  is  the  state- 
ment that '' numbers  increase  from  right  to  left  in  a  ten-fold  ratio"  ! 
How  clear  this  must  be  to  a  child,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  he 
must  study  over  some  two  hundred  pages  before  he  is  told  what  ratio 
is!  Why  not  tell  him  that,  in  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  when 
moved  one  place  to  the  left,  a  figure  expresses  ten  times  as  much  as 
before? 

In  many  of  our  books,  the  distinction  between  figures  and  the  num- 
bers they  represent  is  constantly  obliterated.  The  pupil  is  told  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  figures  ;  as  though  the  author  had  for- 
gotten that  figures  are  only  marks ;  and  these  operations  are  never 
performed  on  marks.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  confusion  and  error.  As  well  teach  my  pupil  in  Grammar  that  the 
chair  I  sit  in  is  a  noun.  Other  inaccuracies  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  some  books  which  are  very  good  in  many  other  respects.  The 
following  statement  represents  one  of  the  most  common.  The  pupil 
is  told  that  ten  is  ten  times  greater  than  one.  Ten  times  what,  great- 
er? Surely,  not  ten  times  the  first  value, —  that  is  one. —  greater. 
It  is  but  nine  times  that  quantity,  greater.  The  writer  means  ten 
times  as  great.  The  expression  ten  times  less,  for  one-tenth  as  muchy 
is  still  worse. 

The  definition  of  Ratio  strikes  us  as  being  often  very  unfortunate. 
We  remember  one  book  which  says,  "  Ratio  is  the  relation  that  one 
quantity  bears  to  another."  Now,  I  may  be  a  quantity,  and  my  fa- 
ther may  be  another  quantity,  and  there  is  a  relation  between  us;  but 
I  submit  that  that  relation  is  not  ratio.  The  expression  is  but  little 
improved  when  the  words  ^  expressed  by  division '  are  added. 
Very  few  pupils,  we  judge,  get  any  lively  idea  from  this  statement. 
Why  not  say  that  Matio  is  the  part  that  one  quantity  is  of  another? 

We  will  only  add  a  criticism  or  two  on  the  subject  of  Extracting 
Roots.  Many  of  our  books  speak  of  demonstrating  the  rules  for  the 
roots  by  diagrams  and  blocks.  It  is  true  that  these  may  help  us  to 
understand  how  the  side  of  a  square  or  the  edge  of  a  cube  is  found 
from  the  given  contents;  but  will  they  demonstrate  the  general 
method  of  finding  one  of  two  or  three  equal  factors,  whatever  they 
may  be,  the  product  being  given?  We  do  not  object  to  the  use  of 
these  things,  if  one  finds  any  help  from  them ;  but  we  like  to  have 
things  called  by  their  right  names.     Such  a  use  is  an  illustration  of 
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the  process,  not  a  demonstraHcn,  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Algebra 
aloDe  will  give  us  the  demonstratioD. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  we  strike  off  periods  of  two  or  three  figures 
each  from  the  right,  to  find  how  many  figures  there  will  be  in  the 
root.  Now,  who  ever  couuts  his  period  to  find  how  maoj  there  are? 
What  good  would  it  do  him  to  know  ?  Will  his  process  differ,  whether 
there  be  three  or  thirty  ?  The  fact  is,  that  we  strike  off  figures  in 
this  way  until  we  can  recognize  the  greatest  square,  or  cube,  in  the 
portion  that  remains.  And,  if  I  know  that  the  cube  of  12  is  1728, 
and,  in  an  example  in  cube  root,  the  four  lefVhand  figures  are  1973, 
I  shall  stop  when  I  have  struck  off  all  but  those  four,  however  many 
or  few  I  have  pointed  off  already,  and  write  12  in  the  root,  and  1728 
under  1973. 

Why  can  we  not  have  more  thought  and  less  rule  in  Arithmetic  ? 

H. 


The  Eduoation  Requisite  for  the  People. — The  education 
required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the  full  command 
of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body;  which  will  call  into  play 
their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection ;  which  will  make  thinking 
and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures  of  impulse,  prejudice,  and 
passion ;  that  which  in  a  moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of  pur- 
suit and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part;  which,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  dimin- 
ish the  temptations  of  vice  and  sensuality ;  which,  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  as  connected  with  objects  of  legislation,  will  teach 
them  the  identity  of  the  individual  with  the  general  interest;  that 
which,  in  the  physical  sciences, —  especially  those  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics, —  will  make  them  masters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
give  them  powers  which  even  now  tend  to  elevate  the  moderns  to  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and 
more,  should  be  embraced  in  that  scheme  of  education  which  would  be 
worthy  of  statesmen  or  of  a  great  nation  to  receive ;  and  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  attainment  of  an  object  thus  comprehensive 
in  its  character,  and  leading  to  results  the  practical  benefits  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  even  the  imagination  to  exaggerate,  will  not  be 
considered  a  Utopian  scheme.  Wertaoinater  Review. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
"Poflt^fllce  Address— "695  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago." 


Solutions. — 13.  The  stick  of  timber  forms  the  frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid. The  entire  pyramid  would  be  40  feet  long.  A  pyramid  20  ft. 
long  with  base  6  inches  square  contains  If  solid  feet.  2f  solid  feet 
will  be  the  contents  of  a  pyramid  extending  sufficiently  far  beyond 
the  smaller  end  of  the  frustum  to  inclose  the  required  solid  foot.  Then 
if  H  represents  the  hight  of  this  pyramid,  we  have,  by  similar  solids, 
It :  2J  : :  20« :  HV  .-.  H=23.3921+ft. ;  23.3921—20=3.3921  ft.  as 
the  length  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  off.  o.  s.  w. 

16.  At  the  end  of  4  years  the  flock  will  number  4000 ;  at  the  end 
of  8  years,  8000;  at  the  end  of  12  years,  16000,  etc.  The  increase 
is,  then,  geometrical.  Pat  2000=a,  4000=Z,  6=n ;  a,  I  and  n  rep- 
resenting, respectively,  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  and  the  number 
of  terms,  in  an  increasing  geometrical  series.     Then,  since  l=:ar^-^f 

r=  ^ —  =*y^2==  1.1 8920684-}-.  Hence  the  series,  in  nearest  pos- 
sible whole  numbers,  is  2000,  2378,  2829,  3364,  4000.  8364  is  the 
answer  required.  O.  8.  W. 

16.  In  order  to  make  the  solution  general,  let  us  pat  a=:2000,  b= 
2y  n=4,  m=3 ;  and  let  r=ryearly  rate  of  increase  of  the  flock. 

Then  a(l-f  r)  3=number  he  should  have  had  at  the  end  of  1  year, 
a(l-fr)»=      "  •'  "  "  2  years, 

a(l-^^r)•==:     **  **  "  "  3     *• 

a(l4-r)»=     "  "  "  "  n     " 

Therefore,  by  the  problem,  a(l-f  r)»==^a,  or  (1-f  r)»=6.  Whence, 
(l-|-r)="y^6.  a(l4-r)°*=a6"=number  he  should  receive  at  the  end 
of  m  years.  Restoring  the  numbers,  2000x2^=  number  of  sheep  he 
should  receive  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Log.  2=0.301030;  0.301030 
X  }  =  0.2257725.  0.2257725  =  log.  1.68179 ;  1.68179  X  2000  = 
3363.58.     Therefore  he  should  receive  3363  sheep  at  the  end  of  3  yrs. 

ABTEMA8  MARTIN. 

17.  Suppose  X  sheep  eat  as  much  as  1  ox,  and  y  sheep  eat  as  much 
as  1  cow.  Let  a=weekly  rent  of  the  pasture.  Then,  during  the  first 
3  weeks  O's  12  oxen  will  eat  as  much  as  12a;  sheep,  and  B's  14  cows 
will  eat  as  much  as  14y  sheep.     Therefore,  as  (12j;-^14y^l5)  izn 
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^^  '  12i-JT4i/4^15  ^  ®"™  ^  ^"'^^  P^^  weekly  during  fii-st  3  weeks. 
DuriDg  the  next  2  weeks  A's  weekly  pastariog  will  be  the  same  as  for 
(lOy-f-1^)  sheep;  B's  will  be  the  same  as  for  (6x+l4y)  sheep ;  aod 
C's  will  be  the  same  as  for  (12a:+13)  sheep. 

Heoce,  <»  (18x+24y+28)  :z::  (6x+14y)  :  i^i^^^28=""" 
B  must  pay  per  week  during  the  next  2  weeks.  During  the  last  2 
weeks  A's  pasturing  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (4x4-10y4-15) 
sheep ;  B's  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (6x+14y-|-25)  sheep ;  and 
C's  will  amount  to  the  same  as  for  (12a:+18y+l3)  sheep.  There- 
fore, as  (22x+ 42y+53)  :^ : :  (12a:+18y+13)  :  ^^2^4^^^^ 
sum  C  must  pay  per  week  for  the  last  2  weeks.         "         "^y* 

We  now  have  the  following  equations:  \Or_r'[Aji\t\==^^^---[}^j 

<6x+14y)  z(12x+18y+13) 

18x+247+28  =  2"'*"f2-'''""*   "22^4':iy+53  -^^-1^1 

From  [1]  we  find  ^=ill??±lly+lS)...[4] ;  frum  [2],  z= 

132(9x+12y+14)     «t.  fmm  m  .-^2(22x+42y+53) 

5(3a:+7y) -C^J'  *'"""  P^' ^="Ti^+r8y+Tar    -L^- 

Equating  these  expressions  for  the  value  of  ^,  we  have 

12x+14y+16  _  33(9x+12y+14)  12a;+14y+15 

3        '  -       5(3x+7y)       -"Uh^^^  3  — 

8(22a;4-42y-f53) 
"l2a?4-18t/-4^i^"*^^J'     ^^®*'^^°K  [7]  and  [8]  of  fractions,  uniting 

like  terms,  etc.,  we  get  180x"+630xy+490y*— 666a:— 663y  =  1386 
...[9],  and  I44x*+384rry+262y*— 192x— 556y=1077...[10].  Sub- 
tracting 18  times  [9]  from  35  times  [10],  we  obtain  1800x*4-2100a:y 
+6268X— 7526y==12747...[ll].     Whence, 

12747— 5268a:— 1800X*    ^lo-.       o  u    •     •        ,..        1        v     - 
y= 210()a:  — 7526 •••[l^J.      Substituting  this  value  of  y  id 

[10]  and  reducing,  we  finally  have  1879800a:*  +  22397799a:'  — 
65155742a:=:  —26681888.. .[13].  Whence,  a:==2.  Substituting  in 
[12],  y  =  li.  Therefore,  1  ox  eats  as  much  as  2  sheep,  and  1  cow 
«at8  a)  much  as  li  sheep;  or,  2  cows  eat  as  much  as  8  sheep. 

Sttbatitttting  the  values  of  it  and  y  in  [4],  we  find  z=80  dollars,  = 
weekly  rent  of  the  pasture.  Now  as  60  :  80  : :  21 :  28^  =  number  of 
dollars  B  must  pay  per  week  for  the  first  3  weeks }  and  as  €0  :  80 : : 
24  :  32,=:number  of  dollars  C  must  pay  per  week  for  the  first  3  weeks. 

20x3 =$60=  sum  A  must  pay  for  his  first  8  weeks'  pasturing; 

28x3=*84=     "    B  "  '*  '' 

32x3=»96=     "    C  *'  **  "  ^* 
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Again,  as  100  :  80  : :  80  :  24==8um  A  must  pay  weekly  the  next  two 
weeks ;  and  as  100  :  80  : :  37  :  29.60=sum  C  must  pay  weekly  the  next 
two  weeks. 

24      X  2=^48      =  »um  A  must  pay  for  his  next  two  weeks'  pastur'g 
26.I0X2=»52.80=     **    B         **  "  "  ** 

29.60x2=:»69.20=     **    C         "  ''  ''  " 

Also,  as  160  :  80  : :  38  :  19  =  number  of  dollars  A  must  pay  weekly 
the  last  2  weeks,  and  as  160  :  80  :  :  58  :  29==:number  of  dollars  B  must 
pay  weekly  the  last  2  weeks. 

19x2  =  $38^=  sum  A  must  pay  for  his  last  two  weeks'  pasturing; 
29x2=$58=     "    B  '*  **         "  "  ** 

32x2=<64=     "    C  **  "         "  ''  " 

Lastly,  60+48+38==$146=:sum  A  must  pay  at  the  end  of  the  7 
weeks;  84+52.80+58=»194.80=sum  B  must  pay;  and  96+59.20 
+64=»219.20=sum  C  must  pay.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

IS.  Let  ABED  represent  the  lO-acre  field ;    ABOD  the  space  to 
contain  1  acre.     Put  radius  0A=1.     Let  x 

ftX 

=  degrees  in  arc  AB.     Then  y^   =  length 

of  AB  to  R=  I,  9(  having  its  usual  significa- 
tion.  The  angle  BAE  is  measured  by  one- 
half  of  BB,  or  J(180— x)  degrees.  The  arc 
BCD  will  therefore  contain  (180 — x)  degrees. 
Now  the  space  under  consideration  is  made  up  of  the  sector  A-BOD 
in  the  smaller  circle  plus  the  two  segments  AB  and  AD  in  the  larger 
circle.     AB==|/8in»i+  (1— co'8x)'=i/2— 2co8.tT     •••  ^(2— 2co8r)= 

^(180— a:)(l— cos.r) 
area  of  small  circle.     Then  180  =  area    of   sector 

TtX 

A-BCD.     Area  of  sector  0-BAD=^gQ.     Area  of  triangle  ABO  + 

triangle  AD0=2{— -«      )^=sinx.     Then,  area  of  two  segments  AB 

and  AD=:,^ — sino:.     The  area  of  the  figure  bounded  by  the  two 

1°^                                               ^(180— a:)  (1— cos  a?) 
arcs  BAD  and  BCD  will  be  represented  by j-A + 

j<.T  /  X' 

-r^  —  sinx,  which  may  be  written  r<(l — cos:r-|-  -iTnr-  I — sinj:. 


(wC.COSXX 
1 — cos:r-(-  -iIjT)-  ) 

This  expression  should  represent  the  area  of  one-tenth  of  the  large 

circle.     We  have,  then,  ;<fl — cos.a:+-  ^^tt— 1 — sina;=Y7v.     .'.x  = 

27^  16'  38.6",  and  the  resulting  value  of  AB  in  the  particular  case 
under  consideration  is  10.640424975-f-  rods,  the  length  of  the  rope 
required.  o.  8.  w. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


DiPABTMEirT  or  Pdbuc  luaftwscnaSf 
SjninafiOd,  lU.j  November,  1866. 

STATE   CERTIFICATES. 

By  Section  50  of  the  School  Law,  as  amended  Feh.  16, 1865,  "  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  State 
Certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them, 
which  shall  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school-district 
in  the  state.  But  State  Certificates  shall  only  be  granted  upon  public 
competitive  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  in  such 
branches,  and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners,  as  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University  may  pre- 
scribe." 

In  conformity  with  the  above  provision  of  law,  there  will  be  a  pub- 
lic examination,  for  State  Certificates,  at  the  Normal-University  Build- 
ing, near  the  City  of  Bloomington,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  December 
19th,  1865,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continuing  two  days,  or  longer  if 
necessary.  The  use  of  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  University  Building 
has  been  kindly  tendered  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University,  who,  with  some  of  his  associates  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Instruction,  and  such  other  eminent  practical  educators  as  may 
be  appointed,  will  conduct  the  examination. 

The  point  chosen  is  as  central  and  accessible  as  any  in  the  state,  and 
the  time  seems  to  be  as  appropriate  as  any  other  that  could  be  selected, 
being  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  University,  when  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Normal  and  Model  classes  will  be  in  progress,  and  when 
the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  in  semi-annual  session. 

All  teachers  proposing  to  attend  the  examination  are  requested  to 
apprise  me  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  proper  arrangement  of 
seetions  and  other  details  of  the  examination  can  not  be  perfected  with- 
out knowing,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  how  many  expect  to  be  present. 

Applicants  for  the  State  Diploma  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  To  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years^ 
at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  in  Orthography, 
Penmanship,  Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
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mar,  Modern  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Algehra,  the 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sahjects,  a  clear  and  scholarly  mastery 
of  which  will  be  indispensable,  applicants  will  also  be  expected  to 
evince  some  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  especially  of  Botany, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  etc.,  as  these  are  essential  to  success  in  the  more 
recent  and  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction.  Acquaintance 
with  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  will  also  be  expected. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  both  the  written  and  oral 
methods.  Written  answers  will  be  required  to  printed  questions,  a 
specified  time  being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's 
practical  teaching  power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, etc.,  will  be  elicited  by  oral  questions  and  answers,  with 
demonstrations  and  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard. 

All  regular  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  University,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  (one  year  in  Illinois),  will  be  enti- 
tled to  the  State  Diploma  without  further  examination  ;  and  the  same 
privilege  will  be  extended  to  such  graduates  of  other  Normal  Schools 
(and  to  such  only)  as  have  passed  through  an  equally  extended  course 
of  study. 

It  is  believed  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  throws  all  necessary 
safeguards  around  the  issue  of  State  Scholarships,  to  prevent  their 
unworthy  bestowal,  and  to  insure  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  of 
teachers  and  of  the  educational  public  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  hereafter  be  awarded.  There  can  be  no  private  examinations  for 
State  Certificates ;  much  less  can  the  distinction  be  conferred  upon 
any  one  without  any  examination  at  all.  Entire  publicity  must  char- 
acterize the  whole  proceeding.  The  judgment  and  official  and  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  the  heads  of  the  Normal  University  and  State' 
School  Department  are  pledged  for  the  faithful  and  impartial  execu- 
tion of  the  important  trusts  committed  to  them  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  50th  section  of  the  Act.  State  Diplomas  can  be  granted  in  no 
other  manner  than  that  therein  prescribed,  without  a  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Principal  of  the  University  and  the 
undersigned  have  carefully  considered  the  nature  of  the  duties  assigned 
them,  and  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
desired  result.  We  regard  the  present  law  regulating  the  issue  of 
State  Scholarships  as  eminently  judicious,  and  justly  protective  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  professional  teachers,  and  it  shall  be  our  vigi- 
lant care  that  those  interests  do  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  We  are  de- 
termined that  the  Certificate  shall  mean  something  ;  that  it  shall  be 
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a  desirable  badge  of  honorable  distiQCtion  ;  that  the  holders  of  it  shall 
coDstitate  an  elect  circle  of  superior  teachers,  ^  known  and  read  of  all 
men '  as  excelling  both  in  character  and  attainments.  We  propose 
that  those  only  shall  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  Diploma  whose  repu- 
tation and  ability  are  such  as  to  confer  honor  upon  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  views,  it  is  presumed  that  any  teacher  who 
reads  this  circular  will  be  able  to  perceive  whether  or  not  he  ought  to 
apply  for  the  Certificate.  While  all  those  who  deservedly  stand  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  profession,  in  point  of  successful  experience,  schol- 
arship, general  culture,  and  high  personal  character,  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  appointed  examination,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  any  others  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
point  may  be  so  clearly  understood  that  all  such  as  are  manifestly  not 
included  in  this  invitation  may  spare  themselves  the  needless  expense 
and  sure  disappointment  of  a  journey  to  Bloomington,  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners  from  the  discharge  of  an  unpleasant  duty. 

The  accomplished  and  disciplined  teacher,  whose  presence  at  the 
examination  and  whose  influence  in  behalf  of  the  movement  are  really 
solicited,  will  need  no  suggestion  by  which  to  determine  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  proffered  distinction.  In  the  case  of  others  a  hint  or  two 
may  be  of  use.  Persons  whose  educational  knowledge  and  teaching 
are  limited  by  the  routine  of  text-books,  no  matter  how  perfectly  those 
books  may  be  understood ;  persons  who  have  not  a  fair  amount  of  geo- 
eral  intelligence  and  culture,  and  a  good  measure  of  that  refinement, 
polish,  and  practical  sense,  which  come  of  intercourse  with  well-in- 
formed and  educated  people,  and  with  the  living  actualities  of  the 
world ;  persons  who  are  not  able  to  converse  readily  and  sensibly  upon 
the  leading  topics  of  public  interest,  as  well  as  upon  purely  educational 
subjects;  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  nameless  but  indispensable 
array  of  gifts  and  graces  of  mind  and  manners  which  infallibly  stamp 
the  possessor  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  chal- 
lenge the  spontaneous  respect  of  discerning  people ;  those  who  can 
only  deal  with  objective  facts  and  material  things,  but  can  not  grapple 
with  abstract  ideas  and  principles ;  those,  in  a  word,  who  are  without 
intellectual  discipline,  and  have  not  acquired  the  great  art  &ud  power 
of  thinking  ;  —  none  of  these  are  yet  prepared  for  the  proposed  exam- 
ination. They  may  become  fitted  for  the  proposed  distinction,  but 
they  are  not  yet  fitted  for  it.  Nor  is  this  discrimination  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  disparagement  of  the  many  whom  it  will  for  the  present 
exclude,  but  simply  as  a  necessity  of  the  case. 

Perhaps  as  simple  a  teat  as  any,  by  which  a  reader  of  this  circular 
may  decide  whether  he  ought  now  to  apply  for  a  State  Certificate,  is 
by  asking  himself  the  question  '*  Am  I  so  thoroughly  master  of  the 
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subjects  enuiueratedy  and  of  the  scieDce  and  art  of  education,  that  I 
can  promptly,  and  in  a  clear  and  logical  maDoer,  ivrite  out  my  views 
upon  any  specific  topic  connected  therewith,  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  ? ''  Whoever  feels  constrained  to  answer  that 
question  in  the  negative  should  not  now  respond  to  this  invitation,  as 
he  will  pretty  surely  be  subjected  to  some  such  test. 

These  extended  remarks  are  submitted  because  it  is  equally  desired 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  really  superior  teachers  of  established 
ability  and  reputation,  on  the  one  hand;  and  to  dissuade  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  the  proper  standing,  on  the  other.  And  special 
arguments  are  needful  in  respect  to  both  classes;  for  such  is  the  inev- 
itable contrast  between  the  self-judgments  of  the  truly  wise  and  worthy 
and  of  the  opposite,  that  very  many  of  the  former  who  really  ought  to 
attend,  and  who  would  certainly  succeed,  will  shrink  from  the  ordeal ; 
while  a  still  greater  number  of  the  latter,  who  ought  to  shrink  from 
the  effort,  and  who  would  certairily  fail,  will  be  inclined  to  make  the 
venture. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  presence  of  those  able,  successful  and  distin- 
guished teachers  of  the  state  for  whose  benefit,  and  whose  only,  the 
State  Certificate  was  by  law  established ;  and  believing  that  the  suc- 
cessful carrying-out  of  the  design  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  act  in  its  present  amended  and  improved  form,  will  do  much  for 
the  best  interests  of  public  education  in  the  state,  I  also  respectfully 
request  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Press  of  the  state,  by  giving  publicity 
to  this  announcement,  and  by  extending  to  the  movement  such  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  as  it  may  seem  to  deserve. 


TO    HOLDERS   OF   STATE   CERTIFICATES. 

The  official  list  of  those  to  whom  State  Certificates  have  thus  far 
been  awarded  has,  by  some  means,  been  mislaid  or  lost,  and  I  am  there* 
fore  obliged  to  ask  that  every  holder  of  the  diploma  who  may  chance 
to  see,  or  hear  of,  this  notice  will  do  me  the  favor  to  send  me  the  date 
of  his  certificate,  without  delay,  that  I  may  recover  the  list,  which  I 
desire  to  k^'ep  complete  upon  the  records  of  this  office.  I  shall  also 
be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  present  address  and  occupation  of 
each  State-Scholarship  holder,  and  to  receive  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  merits  of  past  and  existing  laws  concerning  State  Certificates,  and 
the  best  means  of  more  fully  realizing  the  worthy  object  contemplated 
by  the  legislature  and  long  sought  for  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
state.  I  shall  feel  particularly  obliged  for  the  friendly  aid  of  any  one 
who  will  assist  me  to  recover  the  list  of  names  of  present  holders,  with 
the  dates  of  their  certificates. 
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TEACHERS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  in  this  office,  in  a  well-bound  book  appro- 
priately ruled  and  headed,  of  all  applications  of  Teachers  for  Schools, 
and  of  School  Officers  and  others  for  Teachers. 

In  the  case  of  Teachers,  the  record  embraces — The  name  and  resi- 
dence ;  age ;  where  educated  and  to  what  extent ;  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  with  the  grade  and  character  of  the  schools  or  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  teaching  was  done;  references  and  testimonials; 
whether  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  Dot;  the  kind  of  school  and 
region  of  the  state  preferred ;  amount  of  salary  required  or  expected, 
etc.,  with  any  special  facts  or  suggestions  which  the  applicant  may  see 
fit  to  communicate,  and  which  are  noted  in  a  separate  column  under 
the  head  of  *  Remarks'. 

In  the  case  of  School  Officers  and  others,  the  points  noted  are — 
The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant;  the  age,  sex,  qualifications, 
etc.,  required  in  the  teacher  sought;  the  grade  and  character  of  the 
school  or  institution ;  description  of  the  school-building,  furniture,  and 
grounds ;  number  of  pupils ;  length  of  school-year,  with  duration  of 
terms  and  vacations ;  the  amount  of  salary  that  will  be  paid,  and  wheth- 
er payments  are  made  monthly  or  otherwise;  date  of  opening  school, 
etc.,  with  any  additional  statements  that  may  be  made  touching  the 
peculiarities  of  the  school,  or  of  the  community,  etc.,  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  are  entered  under  the  head  of*  Remarks'. 

The  object  is  to  place  the  respective  parties  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  to  furnish  each  with  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  case,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  without  a  personal  in- 
terview, or  personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  The  plan  has  been  ad- 
opted without  premeditation,  having  gradually  developed  itself,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  effort  to  dispose  methodically  and  satisfactorily  of  the 
very  numerous  letters  received  frtmi  both  classes  of  correspondents. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  i»  this  way,  to  bring  about  many  mutu- 
ally pleasant  engagements  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  the  record  and  do  what  I  can  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  shall  see  fit  to  address  me  on  the  subject.  I  do  Hut 
solicit  such  correspondence,  for  I  have  not  a  moment  of  time  to  spare ; 
but  all  letters  received  shall  be  faithfully  recorded  and  attended  to. 

The  best  time  to  secure  desirable  engagements  is  in  the  spring  and 
early  autumn  :  parties  should  therefore  forward  their  applications  as 
long  beforehand  as  possible,  if  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  this  office.  Of  course,  I  can  not  in  any  case  guaranty  an  en- 
gagement, but  I  will  in  every  case  do  the  best  I  can ;  and,  judging 
from  the  results  of  the  past  six  months,  those  whose  reputation  and 
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oredeDtials  are  of  a  high  order  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  favorable 
issue,  if  their  applications  are  forwarded  in  season  for  spring  or  au- 
tumn engagements. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  both  parties  to  send  a  fall  statement 
of  all  the  points  mentioned,  and  any  others  that  may  be  of  importance; 
for  prudent  persons  will  enter  into  no  engagements  or  obligations  upon 
mere  generalities,  and  the  time  lost  while  waiting  for  definite  informa- 
tion may  prevent  the  consummation  of  relations  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  formed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  also  essential  to  the  completeness  of  my  record,  and  to  avoid 
delay  and  confusion,  that  all  who  may  address  me  on  the  subject, 
whether  teachers  or  school  officers,  should  without  fail,  and  promptly, 
advise  me  as  soon  as  an  engagement  is  made,  or  when,  from  any  cause, 
they  wish  to  withdraw  their  application ;  so  that  the  fact  may  be  noted 
on  the  record,  and  I  may  not  inadvertently  refer  correspondents  to 
parties  who  are  no  longer  desirous  to  make  engagements. 


LAST   BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  received  at  this  office  for  copies 
of  the  last  Biennial  Report,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
distributive  number  of  copies  due  the  respective  counties  have  not 
been  received  by  County  Superintendents. 

In  explanation,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Ileports  of  this  office  are,  by 
law,  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  documents  are  distributed  by  him.  I 
have  no  funds  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose :  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise, each  county  would  have  received  its  quota  of  the  Report  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  its  publication.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  re- 
strained by  law  from  distributing  any  particular  public  document  in 
advance  of  others;  he  must  distribute  all  at  the  same  time.  I  am  au-. 
thorised  to  say  that  he  will  make  the  distribution,  and  send  out  the 
documents,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  suitable  appropriation  is  not  made, 
biennially,  for  the  prompt  distribution  of  the  Reports  and  other  pub- 
lic documents  pertaining  to  this  department,  and  that  the  duty  of 
making  the  distribution  is  not  devolved  by  law  upon  the  State  Super- 
intendent. The  public  interest  in  educational  reports,  and  all  similar 
documents,  is  freshest  and  greatest  when  they  are  first  published ;  and 
for  that  reason  they  should  bo  sent  out  with  the  least  practicable  de- 
lay. The  policy  of  keeping  a  whole  edition  of  a  document  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  State-House  until  its  existence  is  almost  forgotten  by  the 
public,  or  that  portion  of  the  public  most  concerned  in  seeing  it^  and 
all  to  save  a  few  dollars  for  extra  boxes  and  freight,  is  too  unwise,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  continued  after  public  attention  is  properly  directed 
to  it ;  and  I  trust  the  needful  remedy  will  be  provided  by  the  next 
legislature.  50 
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All  applioatioDS  for  single  copies  of  the  last  Beport,  or  for  a  limited 
namber  of  copieB,  will  always  be  promptly  attended  to  and  the  books 
forwarded  at  onoe,  as  has  been  done  heretofore ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
oumstances  just  mentioned,  the  full  quota  of  a  county  can  not  be  sent 
by  me  unless  the  County  Superintendent  ordering  them  should  assume 
the  express  or  freight  charges,  in  which  case  the  whole  number  of 
copies  due  the  county  will  be  forwarded  at  once.  I  will  only  add,  on 
this  point,  that  it  would  be  entirely  warrantable  for  the  expense  at- 
tending the  shipment  of  the  Reports,  when  desired  in  advance  of  the 
general  distribution  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  charged  to  the 
school-fund. 


THE   NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

In  explanation  of  the  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  new  School- 
Law  distributed  to  counties  and  individuals,  I  desire  to  state  that,  by 
mistake,  no  order  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  publication 
of  the  new  law.  During  the  session,  I  repeatedly  inquired  if  the  usu- 
al order  had  been  made,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  so 
gave  the  subject  no  further  consideration.  After  the  adjournment, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  no  such  order  was  passed,  and  I  found 
myself  without  the  proper  means  or  authority  to  print  the  law  for  dis- 
tribution, while  the  numerous  changes  in  the  Act  rendered  it  very 
important  that  school  officers  should  have  it  without  delay. 

I  finally  determined,  after  cottsultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  others,  to  print  a  small  edition  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and 
trust  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  for  my  justification  with  the  next 
legislature.  The  number  so  printed  was  twenty  thousand  copies,  which 
I  immediately  distributed,  upon  the  basis  of  allowing  one  copy  to  eaeh 
Board  of  Township  Trustees  and  District  Directors  in  Uie  state ;  one 
copy  to  each  Township  Treasurer ;  and  ten  extra  copies  to  each  County 
Superintendent.  The  distribution  was  made  early  last  May,  the  pack- 
ages being  sent  to  the  respective  County  Superintendents,  wiUi  re- 
quest to  redistribute  as  above ;  so  that,  if  at  least  one  copy  of  the  law 
was  not  promptly  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Township  and  District 
Board,  and  of  each  Township  Treasurer,  the  responsibility  does  not 
attach  to  this  office. 

It  is  true,  the  edition  printed  was  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
state,  as  each  school  officer  ought  to  have  a  copy ;  but  it  was  as  largs 
as  I  deemed  it  prudent  or  warrantable  for  me  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of,  under  the  circumstances. 

I  reserved  from  the  general  distribution  a  limited  number  of  copies 
for  current  and  special  use,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  disposed  of.  I  have  a  small  number  of  copies  still  on  hand, 
which  will  bo  sent,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportional  amounts,  to  such 
County  Superintendents  and  others  as  may  order  them,  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  them.  NBWTOK  BATEMAK, 

SapH  of  Pnblio  Instmetion. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  TEAGHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

TWELFTH  AHVITAL  MEETHTG. 


The  State  TeAchera'  Aisociation  will  hold  iU  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  at  Joliet, 
incing  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  26th,  1866. 

10  to  12 — Organization;  Address  of  the  Preudent,  S.  M.  E^kr,  of  Eewanee; 
Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 

Afterruxm, —  2  to  2 J,  Vocal  Music — Prof.  George  F.  Root,  of  Chicago.  2^^  to  SJ^, 
Address — Prof.  Clbtbland,  of  Fulton.  S^  to  4^,  Discussion:  Should  the  text- 
books in  our  common  schools  be  prescribied  by  central  authority  f  Riohabd 
£dward0.  Normal;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago;  W.  M.  Baker,  Springfield;  and 
others.     4^  to  5,  Drill  Exercise  in  Vocal  Culture  —  Thomas  Metcalf,  Normal 

JEvening. — 7  to  8,  Vocal  Music — Prof.  Root;  Essay — E.  P.  Burlingham,  Geneseo. 
8  to  9,  Address — J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago. 

WedmeBday,  J[>eeember  97*h. 

9  to  9^,  DcTotional  Exercises.  9^  to  10^,  Address — Albert  Stetson,  Normal. 
10^  to  lOi,  Essay.  10^  to  12,  Discussion:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  esublish 
a  system  of  State  Institutes  by  law  ?  E.  G.  Hewett,  Normal ;  J.  B.  Turner, 
Jacksonville ;  and  others. 

Afternoon. —  2  to  2^^,  Vocal  Music  —  Prof.  Root.  2|-to  8,  Address — Col.  Edward 
Daniel,  Chicago.  8  to  4,  Discussion :  Is  any  real  or  practical  benefit  derived 
from  the  study  of  English  Grammar  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  schools  ?  £. 
A.  Gabtman,  Decatur ;  S.  H.  White,  Chicago ;  and  others.  4  to  4^,  Essay : 
The  General  and  the  Special  Scholar — W.  L.  Pillsburt,  Normal  4^  to  6, 
Gymnastics. 

Evening. —  7  to  8,  Music — Prof.  Root.     Essay — H.  S.  Hyatt,  Quincy. 

TkmrMdaiif,  Heeember  98UL 

9  to  10,  Opening  Exercises.  Address — Prof.  Touno,  Monmouth.  10  to  10^,  Ob- 
ject Lesson.  10|  to  11,  Essay — Thomas  M.  Catlin,  Beardstown.  11  to  12, 
Discussion :  Should  Corporal  Punishment  ever  be  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  study  ?  J.  H.  Blodoett,  Rockford ;  A.  M.  Brooks,  Springfield ;  D.  N. 
Otis,  Lebanon ;  and  others. 

Afterrtoon. — 2  to  8,  Vocal  Music — Prof.  Root.  Address — Prof.  Gray,  Onarga. 
8  to  8^,  Election  of  Officers ;  Reports  of  Committees,  etc.  8^  to  4,  Essay — A. 
M.  Gow,  Rock  Island.  4  to  6,  Discussion :  Do  the  Educational  Interests  of  the 
Nation  demand  the  establishment  of  a  National  Educational  Bureau  ? 

JWfMN^. — Sociable. 

The  Committee  have  thought  best,  in  preparing  the  Programme,  to  call  for  no 
assistance  outside  of  the  State.     The  meeting  will  be  just  what  toe  make  it 

Members  of  the  Association  who  pay  full  fare  over  any  of  the  following  railroads 
in  going  to  Joliet  will  be  returned  over  the  same  roads  for  one-fiflh  the  regular 
fare,  viz:  Chicago,  Alton  k  St.  Louis;  Chicago  k  Rock  Island ;  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton k  Quincy ;  and  the  Chicago  k  Northwestern,  including  the  old  Galena  and 
Dixon  Air-Line. 

B.  M.  iiTTSB,  President. 
J.D.IjOW.  )  Ckmimittae 

J.  F.  BBJUkOABT.  V         on 
a.  O.  HJUWJUTT,     )  Programme. 
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BDITOR'8     CHAIK. 

The  Illinois  TKacrer, — Its  Past,  and  its  Futurb. — This  number  of  the 
Teiieher  closes  its  eleventh  volume,  and  the  first  of  the  present  editor*s  connec- 
tion therewith.  And  now  that  another  year  has  come  and  gone, — that  our  work, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  done,  and  its  record  irrevocably  made, —  it  is  well 
to  pause  and  consider  what  may  be  justly  said  of  the  past,  and  safely  promised 
for  the  future. 

The  good-natured  and  gentlemanly  publisher  has,  with  his  usual  liberality  in 
judging  of  the  work  of  others,  expresfied  a  desire  that  we  should  continue  io 
charge  of  the  Teacher  for  another  year;  and  we,  with  our  usual  facility  in  saying 
*yes*,  have  consented  to  the  arrangement  And  this  seems  a  reason  why  the  resoU 
of  our  meditations,  prospective  and  retrospective,  should  be  given  to  our  readers, 

First,  then,  as  to  the  past,  we  think  we  might  make  certain  claims  in  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  Teacher  for  the  last  year,  to  the  eflfect  that  oar  inten- 
tions have  been  good.  But  good  intentions  will  hardly  satisfy  those  for  whom  we 
ought  to  write.  They  require  good  deeds, — good  articles,-* spicy,  sensible,  prac- 
tical. They  require  the  journal  to  reflect  the  highest  educational  sentiment  of  the 
time.  They  demand  the  cream  of  the  educational  news.  All  books  of  any  note 
must  be  reviewed,  that  the  character  and  course  of  our  literature  may  be  indi- 
cated. All  improvements  in  educational  methods  must  be  set  forth,  that  we  may 
not  fall  behind  the  times.  The  condition  of  schools  and  other  educational  instru- 
mentalities throughout  the  state  should  be  constantly  shown.  And  so  we  might 
go  on,  enumerating  one  after  another  of  the  purposes  that  an  educational  journal 
ought  to  answer,  until  the  reflection  induced  would  be,  *'  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"  Especially  pertinent  is  this  inquiry  when  put  by  a  man  who  hu 
of  other  work  more  thnn  he  can  satisfactorily  do.  Surely,  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  here  indicated  would  require  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  one  man ;  and  when 
the  man  who  attempts  it  considers  himself  fully  occupied  beforehand,  of  course 
something  must  sufi^er.  And  so,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  TearherhtLs  not, 
during  the  year  just  closing,  come  up  to  our  standard.  It  has  failed  in  many  im. 
portant  particulars. 

But  the  educational  public  have  seemed  to  overlook  its  defects,  and  have  often 
spoken  kindly  and  generously  of  our  efforts,  feeble  and  fitful  as  they  have  been. 
We  could  quote  largely  from  educational  journals  which  contain  flattering  notices 
of  the  Teacher.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  these  notices,  it  stands  very  high, 
among  its  compeers,  and  has  been  as  deserving  of  support  as  any  similar  publica- 
tion east  or  west 

And  now,  a  word  as  to  the  fuUire.  We  shall  be  better  fltted  for  next  year's 
work  by  the  experience  of  this  one.  Some  of  the  faults  into  which  we  have  fallen 
can  be  avoided.    Our  means  of  procuring  readable  articles  will  be  extended. 
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And  we  hope  for  more  leisure,  though  in  all  probability  that  hope  is  any  thing 
but  very  well  grounded.  At  all  events,  we  promise  the  readers  of  the  Teacher 
tliat  the  best  we  can  do  shall  be  done,— the  best,  that  is,  that  we  can  do  nnder 
the  cIrcumBtances.  If  the  post  wc  occupy  as  editor  of  this  journal  were  a  lucra- 
tive one ;  if  its  emoluments,  in  stead  of  being  zero,  were  sufficient  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration  for  the  time  that  mtghl  to  be  spent  upon  its  duties;  or  if  we 
had  been  so  situated  that  our  labor  was  not  necessary  to  the  procuring  of  a  liveli- 
hood, —  if  the  golden  ladle  and  not  the  wooden  spoon  had  fallen  to  our  lot;  then 
we  could  promise  more,  and  should  tak«)  no  little  pride  in  exerting  ourself  to  ful* 
fill  that  promise. 

And  we  ask  to  be  indulged  a  moment,  while  we  allude  to  two  parties,  whose  ways 
of  proceeding,  in  respect  to  the  Teacher^  have  been  quite  the  opposite  one  of  another 

First,  we  wish  to""  acknowledge  the  help  rendered  us  by  Messr&  Hewett  and 
Pillsbury,  of  the  Normal  University,  without  whose  aid  the  editorial  work  could 
not  have  been  performed.  To  the  former  our  renders  are  indebted  for  many  a 
sensible  and  Bpicy  article,  and  for  many  a  fruitful  practical  suggestion.  Tlie  lat. 
ter  has  collated  most  of  the  educational  intelligence,  and  written  many  of  the 
book  reviews,  besides  contributing  longer  articles.  We  believe  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  cooperation  of  these  two  gentlemen  for  next  year, —  an  announce- 
ment that  we  feel  sure  will  be  highly  satigfactory  to  all  concerned. 

And  we  are  grateful  to  all  who  liavc  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Teacher, 
They  have  rendered  assistance  where  it  was  greatly  needed.  They  have  enlarged 
the  usefulnessof  the  journal  for  which  they  wrote,  by  extending  its  field  of  thought, 
and  bringing  to  its  pages  their  experiences  and  judgments.  Every  new  thought, 
fresh  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  school-room,  is  valuable  to  every  one  of  our 
fellows.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  contributes  such  a  thought  is  a  benefactor 
to  the  profession.     And  he  is  no  less  a  benefactor  to  himself. 

The  other  class  to  whom  we  wish  to  refer  are  those  who  ought  to  have  written 
for  the  Teacher  and  have  not  done  it.  We  are  not  vindictive.  We  think  we 
have  as  much  kindly  feeling  for  our  brethren  as  other  men  have.  We  would  do 
them  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  lead  them,  if  possible,  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  induce  them  to  do  better.  And  we  stand  ready,  with  open 
arms,  to  receive  them  into  our  most  unequivocal  favor  whenever  they  bring  forth 
fruit  meet  for  repentance, —  that  is,  send  us  good  articles  for  insertion  in  the 
Teaeher,  But  as  we  meditate  upon  their  short-comings  in  the  past,  think  of  what 
they  might  have  done  and  did  not,  consider  the  light  which  they  kept  in  a  bright 
blaze — under  a  bushel, —  we  are  reminded  (only  reminded,  mind  you)  of  a  story 
told  about  a  remark  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  had 
deceived  her  about  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Of  the  labors  of  Mr.  White,  our  Mathematical  Editor,  we  can  not  speak  in  terms 
too  high,  though  praise  of  ours  is  little  necessary  to  him.  And  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  his  connection  with  the  Teacher  is  to  continue. 

And  now  we  appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Illinois  to  increase  their  eflfbrts 
to  sustain  the  Teacher^  and  to  extend  its  circulation.  In  making  this  appeal  we, 
in  our  own  mind,  divide  the  good  people  into  two  classes, —  those  who  have  been 
satisfied  with  our  performances  during  the  year,  and  those  who  have  not  The 
former  are  bound,  of  course,  to  sustain  what  they  already  approve ;  the  latter  are 
equally  bound  to  see  that  the  journal  is  made  uhai  U  alunUd  60,  and  then  to  sustain 
it.    In  either  case  they  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  in  its  behalt 
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Jijfgs  Sw  Eaton. — The  imprenion  made  upon  my  mind  some  nine  ymn 
since,  when  I  entered  Phillips  Academy^  a  new  boy  from  the  coontrj,  by  tbe  gen* 
nine  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  each  student,  and  the  kind  bearing  toward 
all  showD  by  Iftr.  Eaton,  is  still  fresh.  I  state  simply  what  thousands  who  have 
been  members  of  this  school  while  he  was  a  teacher  there  would  approve,  when 
I  say  that  no  right-minded  student  ever  left  the  school  without  carT7ing  away  a 
hearty  respect,  and,  if  he  had  been  at  all  intimate  with  him,  a  warm  affection, 
for  Mr.  Eaton. 

He  is  best  known  to  many  of  our  teachers  in  the  West  as  the  author  of  Eaton^ 
Arithmetics,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  favor  with  which  they  are  reoeiTod, 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  text-books  for  schools. 

We  take  the  following  from  tlie  JfatfoekMetts  Teacher  for  October: 

"  James  S.  Eaton,  Principal  of  the  English  Department  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  died  October  10th.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  graduate  of  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary once  established  at  Andover,  and  afterward  changed  to  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Academy.  He  first  taught  on  Cape  Cod,  and  in  Colchester  Academy, 
Connecticut,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover; 
every  where  showing  the  same  industry,  perseverance,  and  fidelity.  His  zealous 
labors  as  an  author  never  led  to  the  omission  of  one  hour  of  duty  as  an  instructor. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  rare  excellence  and  great  thoroughness.  Modest  and  retiring, 
none  but  his  pupils  and  intimate  friends  could  know  his  worth.  Calm,  dispassion- 
ate, self-poised,  uniting  rigid  self  command  with  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  de- 
cision of  character,  he  could  censure  the  delinquent  with  a  smiling  face,  and  al- 
ways in  his  usual  tones  and  without  any  elevation  of  voice.  His  mildness  and  the 
absence  of  every  sign  of  irritation  gave  keenness  and  edge  to  his  reproof.  He  was 
a  model  disciplinarian,  and  gained  the  highest  success,  both  in  instruction  and 
government. 

**  He  had  been  urged  by  prominent  friends  of  the  freedmen  to  prepare  a  brief 
arithmetic  specially  adapted  to  their  wants.  To  his  zeal  in  this  benevolent  un- 
dertaking he  sacrificed  his  life.  The  great  work  of  educating  the  emancipated 
millions  at  the  South  enlisted  his  sympathies  and  too  severely  taxed  his  powers 
during  his  last  summer  vacation."  l. 

Massachusctts. —  The  resident  editor  begins  this  mouth  in  the  following  highly- 
excited  strain:  ^^MasiochutetU  Teachers*  AsMciation.  TtoerUy-Jive  hundred  Ma»9a- 
chuseUa  Teachers  in  eonvendon  assembled/  The  largest  galhering  of  educaiors  ener 
eeen  in  America!  The  old  Bay  State  Ihorcfughly  waked  up/  If  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  are  surprised  by  the  unwonted  style  of  our  exordium,  we  beg  leave  to  saj, 
with  all  humility,  that  the  jubilant  feelings  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  muster- 
ing of  about  three  regiments  of  dignified  school-masters,  and  handsome  as  well  as 
dignified  school-mistresses,  have  for  the  moment  disturbed  the  usual  sobriety  of  our 
style.  Indeed,  we  feel  half  inclined  to  throw  aside  our  accustomed  propriety,  and 
give  utterance  to  our  sentiments  in  such  exclamations  as  were  ejaculated  on  evecy 
side  during  the  progress  of  the  vast  meeting, —  *  Immense  gathering  I*  *  Splendid 
meeting  t  ^  '  Grand  success  ! '  *  Never  any  thing  like  it ! '" 

The  plain  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  have  had  a 
meeting  of  unprecedented  size  in  Boston,  and  that  some  of  the  ardent  spirit  (of 
course  we  do  n'i  mean  Medford  nun)  of  the  meeting  haa  got  into  the  bnun  of  tfas 
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editor.    Twenty-fire  hundred !  Just  thiok  of  that,  teaohen  of  niinola,  and  reiMm- 
ber  oar  meeting  at  Joliet  this  month. 

State  Cebtifioates. —  We  heartilj  commend  to  our  readers  the  circular  of  the 
Hon.  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  on  page  882  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher, 
The  case  is  so  fullj  and  so  well  stated  in  it  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add 
any  words  of  our  own.  We  could  but  reecho,  in  feebler  terms,  the  views  there 
set  forth. 

Ds.  Joseph  E.  Woeokstsr. — Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
lexicographer,  died  on  Friday  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  Dr.  Worcester  was  bom  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  Au- 
gust 24th,  1784.  He  graduated  atTale  College  in  1811,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  in  Salem,  but  in  1819  removed  to  Cambridge.  He  began  as  early  as 
1817  the  issue  of  his  long  series  of  manuals  and  text-books  in  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  in  1827  made  his  first  essay  in  lexicography,  in  a  revised  edition  of 
Johnson.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  learning  were  unremitting,  and  resulted 
in  a  series  of  important  publications,  concluding  with  the  great  quarto,  which  in 
ISdO  may  be  said  to  have  finished  the  work  of  his  life,  and  established  his  name 
io  the  first  rank  of  the  lexicographers  of  our  language. 

Dr.  Worcester's  career  was  distinguished  by  a  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  task 
which  he  bad  undertaken.  He  aimed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  tongue,  and 
to  establish  a  standard  which  should  have  the  sanction  both  of  classical  usage 
and  cultivated  taste.  His  success  in  this  effort  was  such  aa  to  orown  him  with 
literary  honors  which  few  can  hope  to  gain  in  the  laborious  and  dry  field  of  study 
which  he  selected  for  himself.  Degrees  from  Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Col- 
leges, and  election  as  member  of  several  learned  societies,  here  and  in  England, 
testified  the  respect  in  which  his  industry  and  his  attainments  were  held. 

Boatoo  Advertiaer,  Nov.  2. 
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Cbicaoo. — The  exercises  of  the  Korember  Institute  were  of  more  than  utoal 
Interest  Mr.  Faulhaber,  teacher  of  the  Modem  Languages  in  the  High  School, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Teutonic  Language.  After  speaking  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  and  the  distinction  between  the  High  Gorman  and  Low  Oennan,  the 
writer  traced  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our  own  tongue.  Abont  nine-tsathi  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  are  derived  more  or  lea  directly  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  an  equal  amount  from  the  Greco-Latin.  The  paper  was  very 
instructive,  and  abounded  m  beautiful  illustrations  and  apt  comparisonft.  It 
wonld  do  credit  to  the  pages  of  any  of  oar  beat  periodicals.  An  essay  was  alsft 
read  by  Miss  S.  A.  Brooks,  of  the  Haven  Soho<^  on  'The  Actual  and  the 
Ideal'.  The  tendency  to  the  onTaiying  rcotine  of  poraly  iBtaUcctaal  stttdies  for 
children  was  deprecated,  and  a  forcible  plea  was  made  for  a  cultivation  of  the 
child's  imagination.  '  How  teachers  should  spend  their  time  at  recess '  was  made 
a  subject  for  discussion  by  Messrs.  Slocnm,  of  the  Moseley,  and  Baker,  of  the 
Kinsie. 
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Mifls  N.  £1U  Flagg,  Head  AaBisUnt  of  the  Brown  School,  has  been  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Model  Department  of  the  Normal,  and  takes  charge  of  its  oigan- 
iiation  December  Ist.  Meanwhile  she  is  visiting  the  Oswego  Schools,  with  n  Tiew 
to  becoming  more  thoroughly  informed  on  the  system  of  Object  Teaching  prac- 
ticed there. 

Friend  Sabin,  of  the  Kewberry,  has  had  his  musicnl  heart  —  and  it  is  a  large 
one — made  glad  by  the  gift  to  his  school  of  a  splendid  piano.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  interest  manifested  by  one  or  two  individ- 
uals. Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Blackman,  both  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
contributed  each  (60,  and  to  the  latter-named  gentleman  is  due  the  credit  of 
raising  almost  the  entire  remaining  aum  necessary  foi*  the  purchase  of  the  instni- 
ment.     Such  liberality  and  such  interest  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

In  this  connection  our  pen  takes  especial  pleasure  in  noticing  the  fact  of  a 
donation  of  |200  to  the  Brown  School,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Brown,  from  whom  the 
school  was  named.  We  know  of  several  hundred  little  faces  that  shone  brighter, 
and  as  many  pairs  of  eyes  tliat  sparkled  livelier,  at  the  reception  of  such  a  gift 
A  few  older  ones  may  be  numbered  in  the  same  list  In  our  own  good  fortune, 
we  wish  that  all  our  brethren  were  equally  favored.  w. 

SpRiNonKLD  Teachers*  Instituts  met  at  the  High-School  building,  Saturday, 
Nov.  11,  at  9  AM,  Order  of  exercises  as  follows:  Roll-call ;  reading  of  Scriptures 
and  Prayer,  by  Mr.  Baker;  Remarks  by  Supt.  A.  M.  Brooks,  on  Practical  Work 
in  the  Scliool-rooni ;  Essay  by  Miss  M.  W.  Lloyd,  on  *  Free  Schools', — a  carefully, 
written,  instructive  and  suggestive  production,  and  so  finely  read  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  it  Recess.  Drill  exercise.  Recitation  in  Geology,  con- 
ducted by  Supt.  Brooks.  Discussion:  'The  Art  of  Conversation  ',  in  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  others,  ^ook  part.  Re- 
port of  critics. 

Institute  adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  December, 
the  «th. 

Progress  IN  SpRiNoriELD. —  The  citisens  of  this  place  will  expend  during  the 
pi*eseiit  year  about  (100,000  in  school  improvements.  Three  of  the  school-houses 
are  models, —  the  High  School  building  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  West.  It  is 
to  be  furnished  witli  single  desks,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  place  every 
thing  desirable  in  and  around  the  building.  Very  few  of  the  female  teachers  re- 
ceive less  thau  $500  per  annum.  The  people  by  their  acts  show  a  determination 
to  foster  their  educational  interests.  x. 

Stspbknson  Coontt  Institute. — A  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  recently 
held  at  Freeport  It  was  conducted  by  D.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  High 
School.  Home  talent  was  exclusively  employed,  and  we  doubt  not  it  was  found 
abundant,  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  would  be  well  for  other  counties  to  imitate 
Stephenson  iu  this  respect.  Let  every  teacher  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that 
io  him  lies  to  make  an  institute  interesting,  and  there  are  few  counties  in  lUioois 
In  wbieh  r  profitable  senioa  could  not  be  held 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,     ETC. 

A  Writtcn  Arithmetic  for  Common  and  Highsr  Schools  ;  to  which  is  adapted  a 
complete  System  of  Reviews  in  the  form  of  Dictation  Exercisea  By  G.  A. 
Walton.     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston,  1866. 

Here  is  another  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  Arithmetical  Series;  but 
we  think  there  are  seireral  respects  in  which  this  is  preferable  to  most  of  them. 
First,  the  series  will  not  beau  extensive  one:  a  great  fault  of  school-books  now- 
a-daysis  that  they  embrace  too  many  numbers  in  a  series.  This  plan  of  amplify- 
ing  may  be  more  efficient  in  filling  publishers'  pockets  than  children's  minds.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  plethora  in  publishers'  pockets  may  cause  unnecessary 
depletion  in  the  pockets  of  parents.  We  understand  that,  in  this  case,  the  mod- 
erate-sized book  before  us,  with  a  small  book  for  beginners,  will  constitute  the  en- 
tire series. 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  book, —  its  processes,  in  the  main,  are  excellent, 
and  its  statements  philosophical, —  and  the  numerous  examples,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  author's  Computation  Cards  and  his  seiies  of  Dictation  Exercises, 
can  not  fail  to  make  a  ready  reckoner  of  every  pupil  who  does  faithfully  the  work 
set  before  him.  If  we  were  going  to  write  an  Arithmetic,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  give  more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  science;  but  what  the  author  has  given  is 
generally  sound,  and  his  processes  usually  rest  on  sound  philosophy  which  he 
has  some  times  omitted  to  give. 

In  short,  we  like  the  book,  and  chiefly  because  U  tells  very  few  liet.  However, 
we  observe  a  few  things  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault,  and  among 
them  are  the  following.  We  do  not  think  his  explanation  of  Long  Division  is 
the  bett;  and  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that  he  gives  the  old,  and  false,  defini- 
tions for  Simple  and  Compound  Numbers,  and  that  he  puts  Federal  Honey  by 
itself  as  involving  the  latter !  He  also  gives  the  old  method  of  finding  the  Least 
Common  Multiple, —  a  method  in  whose  favor  no^tn^  can  be  snid,  and  we  con- 
sider its  insertion  a  defect  in  any  book ;  and  nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
about  his  first  method  in  Interest. 

But  the  excellences  far  outweigh  the  defects,  and  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing. What  he  says  upon  Notation  and  Numeration  is  good  ;  and  he  is  philosoph- 
ical in  introducing  and  using  the  decimal  point  at  the  very  first;  his  explanation 
of  Subtraction  is  the  best  one;  he  introduces,  and  well  explains,  'Analysis',  or 
the  solution  of  questions  by  the  Compound  Fraction, —  a  method  always  practical 
when  no  operations  but  Multiplication  and  Division  are  involved  ;  he  treats  large- 
ly and  well  of  Factoring  and  the  Divisibility  of  Numbers ;  he  explains  Reduction 
better  than  almost  any  other  author  we  know,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  oper- 
ations on  Decimstl  Fractions ;  his  method  of  finding  the  difierence  of  time  be- 
tween two  dates  is  excellent,  and  his  general  treatment  of  Interest  and  Percent- 
age is  hardly  surpassed;  and,  we  think,  the  subject  of  Evolution  is  treated  with  a 
clearness  and  truthfulness  not  often  found  in  treating  of  that  subject  The  Ex- 
amples are  well  chosen,  and  convey  much  information  in  themselves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  furnish  arithmetical  practice.  Very  many  of  them  are  Miscella- 
neous Examples, —  a  far  more  useful  class  than  those  arranged  under  Rules.  An- 
other good  feature  is,  that  many  of  them  are  without  answers, —  we  wish  there 
were  more  of  this  kind.  It  is  true,  the  answers  are  ail  to  be  found  in  a  Key  for 
teachers  only.  Who  ever  knew  a  Key  to  be  used  by  teachers  only.  This  Key, 
however,  not  only  contains  answers,  but  gives  very  copious  Dictation  Exercises, 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book. 

We  are  also  glad  to  see  the  old  Rule  called  Practice  introduced  and  largely 
dwelt  upon;  and  the  article  on  Mensuration  contains  many  rules  which  doubt- 
less will  be  of  much  service  to  those  who  never  pursue  the  study  of  Mathematics 
beyond  this  book,  although  we  would  omit  all  such  rules  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
will  study  Geometry. 

51 
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Shebwood'b  Serixs  of  Outline  Maps,  with  ▲  complete  Est.  Edited  by  Alexan- 
der M.  Gow.     Chicago:  G.  &  G.  W.  Sherwood.     1865. 

Here  we  have  a  Series  of  Outline  Mape  that  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  portable 
in  form,  and  of  moderate  expense.  They  show  the  latest  political  changes  with  a 
good  degree  of  accuracy,  though  we  believe  the  coloring  of  Savoy  and  Nice  is 
wrong.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  Map  of  the  United  States  is  the  designation 
of  the  late  battle-fields  and  the  chief  railroad  routes.  So  far  as  wc  have  exam- 
ined the  former,  they  are  all  correct ;  but  there  are  a  few  mistakes  in  the  rail- 
road routes.  The  Southern  Railroad  of  liichican  does  not  touch  Michigan  City; 
and  the  great  route  from  Kentucky  southwest  to  Memphis  and  Nashville  leaves 
Louisville,  and  not  Frankfort ;  and  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
does  not  pass  from  Sarnia  to  Hamilton,  nor  from  Richmond  to  Boston  through 
Vermont ! 

One  great  excellence  of  these  maps  is  that  the  author  does  not  attempt  the  loca- 
tion of  too  many  things,  and  insists  upon  the  learning  of  all  that  are  given.  This 
feature  can  not  be  too  much  commended,  although  we  might,  in  some  cases,  qnea- 
tion  the  wisdom  of  the  choice, — for  instance,  if  we  were  to  name  but  one  moun- 
tain in  Massachusetts,  it  certainly  would  not  be  Mt.  Tom. 

The  complete  Key  is  an  excellent  little  book,  especially  for  its  instruction  in 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  names.  We  have  examined  these  pro- 
nunciations with  care,  and  find  them  correct,  with  but  a  few  exceptiona  We 
can  find  no  authority  for  Japawn',  Spitzbar'jen,  Be-loo-kis-t&n'  or  A'zov,  and,  in 
some  cases  where  the  authorities  allow  a  choice,  we  should  not  have  chosen  the 
one  we  find  here.  In  a  few  instances  the  author  has  given  a  pronunciation  which 
is  neither  foreign  nor  English,  as  Ree'o  Grand,  Berlin',  etc.  We  think  there  is  a 
fault  in  spelling  a  few  namea  We  know  of  no  authority  for  Metamoras,  and  we 
should  much  prefer  to  find  no  e  in  the  word  Gibraltar.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  Bloomington  and  Cairo,  Illinois,  will  ever  say  Blumeington  and 
Kl'ro. 

But,  although  we*  have  freely  pointed  out  the  principal  errors,  as  we  conceive, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  believe  the  introduction  and  faithful  use 
of  these  Maps  and  Keys  in  our  Common  Schools  will  do  much  to  promote  an  ex- 
act and  full  knowledge  of  Geography  among  our  pupila 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts  Seven  Tablets,  accompanied  by  a  Hand-book 
for  teachers.     J.  B.  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia. 

Each  of  these  Seven  Tablets  has  a  chart  on  each  side,  making,  of  course,  four 
teen  in  all.  The  first  has  the  Hemispheres  on  one  side,  and  a  Physical  Map  on  the 
other.  Each  of  the  next  five  has,  on  one  side  an  Outline  Map  of  one  of  the  great 
continents,  constructed  on  a  new  plan  by  triangulation,  and  on  the  other  a  chart 
of  the  same  continent,  showing  by  an  arrangement  of  colors  its  physical  features^ 
The  Seventh  Tablet  contains,  on  one  side  a  Chart  of  the  World,  showing  its  ocean 
currents  and  the  distribution  of  vegetables,  and  on  the  other  a  Chart  of  the 
World  showing  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  distribution  of  animaia 

The  Physical  Maps  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Prof  Guyot*s;  and,  we  be- 
lieve, this  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  country,  aside  from  that  of  Prof.  Gnyot,  to 
construct  school  charts  in  this  way.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  Physical 
features  seem  to  be  shown  with  tolerable  correctnesa  And  we  consider  such 
maps  of  the  highest  value,  for  it  is  certain  that  any  person  who  has  not  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  relief  forms  of  each  continent  is  not  only  not  a  good  geogra- 
pher, but  he  has  not  the  necessary  foundation  for  becoming  one.  These  maps  an- 
swer every  purpose  of  Outline  Maps ;  for,  like  Prof  Guyot's,  the  names  are  printed 
in  so  light  a  type  that  they  ean  be  read  only  at  a  short  distance.  Their  presence 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  Key. 

We  think  it  likely,  however,  that  too  much  has  been  attempted  on  these  maps, 
and  suspect  they  might  meet  with  greater  success  if  they  were  simpler.  We 
know  that  the  preparation  and  study  of  such  maps  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  something  of  the 
kind  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  every  school ;  but  we  fear  that  neariy  a 
vhole  generation  of  teachers  must  first  be  taught  how  to  use  them. 
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The  H&nd-book,  containing  127  pages,  is  full  of  inatniotive  matter  for  any 
teacher  of  Geography.  The  methods  of  study  which  it  inculcates,  and  helps  to 
follow,  are  certainly  correct  in  all  their  main  features.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  map-drawing,  chiefly  by  the  author^s  new  plan  of  triangulation.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  raluable  exercise  to  learn  the  shape  of  the  continents  by  asso- 
ciating them  with  geometric  figures;  but  we  doubt  if  this  method  should  super- 
sede the  plan  of  drawing  by  the  use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  and  points  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  knowledge  of  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  such  points 
18  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  geographical  knowledge,  aside 
from  its  use  in  map-drawing.  We  commend  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  rapid 
sketching,  and  to  drawing  from  memory  in  stead  of  mere  copying.  The  table 
showing  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  several  latitudes  is  very  valua- 
ble. 

We  like  the  plan  of  study,  taking  middle  ground  between  the  strict  analytic 
and  the  strict  synthetic,  for  reasons  which  the  author  well  states.  The  book  con- 
tains useful  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  animals  and  vegetables,  the  currents, 
etc.  The  bights  of  mountains  and  plains,  etc.,  are  quite  fully  given;  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  justified  by  any  authority  that  we  have  at  hand.  We  thought 
it  was  settled  that  the  highest  mountain  in  South  America  is  not  Sorata. 

In  the  Appendix,  much  is  said  about  the  pronunciation  of  names, — most  of 
which  is  very  good,  although  we  take  decided  exceptions  to  a  part.  We  do  not 
think  that  '*  Either  all  geographical  names  should  be  Anglicized,  or  each  should 
receive  its  native  pronunciation*'.  We  think  we  have  given  the  true  rule  on  this 
point  in  our  article  on  *  Pronunciation ',  in  this  number  of  the  TeaucKsr,  To  our 
mind,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  teach  our  youth  to  say  Mishegang',  Nu-Or-lay-ong', 
Sent-Loo-ee',  etc.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  "The  sounds  of  a 
in  father,  and  of  o  in  go,  have  no  corresponding  short  sounds  in  English"?  If  the 
true  vowel  sound  in  last,  half,  and  the  last  vowel  in  Algebra,  America,  etc.,  is  not 
the  short  Italian  a,  pray,  what  is  it  ?  And  the  short  sound  corresponding  to  0 
may  be  heard  in  New  England,  at  least,  whenever  an  untrained  person  attempts 
to  say  coat,  boat,  etc. 

This  book  and  these  charts,  together  with  Warren's  School  Geographies  and 
Physical  Geography,  published  also  by  Cowperthwait,  make  a  quite  complete 
system  of  School  Geographies;  and  we  incline  to  think  the  best  system  now  be- 
fore the  public. 

Natural  History  :  A  Manual  of  Zoology,  for  Schools,  Colleges,  and  the  general 
reader.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.M.,  author  of  Geology,  etc.,  and  Prof,  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Vassar  Female  College.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.     Chicago:  Schermerhorn,  Bancroft  h  Co.     12mo.     Pp.  686. 

The  study  of  Zoology  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  which  its  import- 
ance demands,  from  the  want  of  a  systematic  and  accurate  treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  excellences  of  the  work  beforie  us  are  its  naturalness  of  method,  its 
simplicity,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  and  treatment  of  its  topics.  The  au- 
thor has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  and  the  various  subdivisions  of  each  with  their  relation  to  each  other. 
By  observing  the  definitions  given  and  distinctions  drawn,  the  careful  student  will, 
with  comparative  ease,  be  able  to  properly  classify  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

While  the  book  contains  the  scientific  terms  necessary  to  the  treatment  of  its 
subject,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  urged  on  this  account  by  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  classica  Such  terms  are  not  really  neceawry  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  language  of  the  writer,  the  equivalent  popular  terms  being 
used  in  connection  with  Uiem. 

The  work  is  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  represented  in 
North  America ;  and  in  its  preparation  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  conclusions  of  men  most  renowned  in  their  respective  departments  of 
the  science.  The  illustrations  are  clearly  aud  correctly  given,  and  the  imprint  of 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  of  its  typography.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  students  of  Natural  History.  w. 
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Clabbioal  AMD  SoisMTino  SruDin,  aitd  thb  Oriat  Schools  or  ISNOLAm). 

This  ia  a  pamphlet  of  117  pages,  and  consists  of  a  lecture  read  before  the  Mam- 
chnsetts  Institate  of  Technology,  with  additions  and  an  appendix.  Its  author  is 
Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Cambridge. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  A.  for  this  pamphlet  English  schools  and  English 
scholars  have  been  so  much  reverenced  in  this  country, —  they  have  been  so 
looked  up  to,  as  something  unattainable  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, —  voung  men, 
with  plenty  of  money,  who  have  spent  three  or  four  years  of  their  precious  time  in 
drinking  wine  and  aping  high-toryism  at  an  English  University,  have  on  their  re- 
turn to  this  country  taken  on  such  wonderfully  wise  airs, —  that  it  was  surely  time 
to  do  something.  And  we  rather  think  something  is  done  in  this  pamphlet  Mr. 
Atkinson's  pen  has  a  point  of  its  own,  and  if  it  has  not  pricked  the  balloon  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship,  which  was  always  floating  in  exalted  and  unattainable  grandeur 
before  the  imaginations  of  our  people,  then  appearances  are  very  deceptive. 

The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  will  readily  suggest  the  explanation  of  some  traits 
of  English  character,  as  well  as  certain  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  John  Bull 
in  the  matter  of  blockade-running  and  the  Chinese  opium  trade.  To  Americana, 
it  is  a  good  'eye-opener*.  Its  assertions  and  inferences  are  abundantly  sustained 
by  documentary  evidence  from  English  sources.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  Par- 
liamentary Reports.    It  is  published  by  Sever  &  Francis,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

History  or  the  United  States.  Revised  edition.  By  A.  B.  Berard.  Philadel- 
phia: H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  Frank  Peavy,  General  Western  Agent,  Chi- 
cago. 

To  present  the  facts  of  History  so  as  to  rob  them  of  their  dryness,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  be  brief  and  comprehensive,  is  a  difficult  problem.  These  features  are 
secured  by  the  author  of  this  little  volume  with  marked  success.  No  where  have 
we  seen  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  our  country  presented  in  so  small  a 
compass  and  in  so  pleasing  a  style. 

By  a  recent  revision,  tho  book  embraces  an  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, closing  with  the  capture  of  Jeflf.  Davis.  w. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship.     By  Prof.  E.  D.  Babbitt,  Principal  of  Miami  Commer- 
cial College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
For  variety  of  style  and  freedom  of  movement,  this  system  is  admirable.     Many 
of  the  suggestions  given  on  the  copies  are  very  valuable.  w. 

The  Northwest  is  an  excellent  newspaper,  published  every  Thursday  at  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  by  Wright  k  Co.,  and  edited  by  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Esq..  late 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  city.  The  paper  appears  too  good, —  too 
well  edited,  and  too  well  printed, —  to  succeed  financially  any  where  in  Illinois,  out 
of  Chicago.  But  if  it  does  pay  in  Freeport,  we  have  only  to  say  bravo!  for  that 
enterprising  town.     We  heartily  wish  the  paper  abundant  success. 

North-Ahkrican  Review,  No.  CCIX.  October,  1865.     Boston:  Ticknor  k  Flelda 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows:  I.  The  Political  Opinions  of  JeiTerson. 
n.  Faith  and  Science.  III.  John  C.  Calhoun.  IV.  Is  the  Study  of  Languajre  a 
Physical  Science.  V.  Bellegerent  War  Vessels  in  Neutral  Ports.  VI.  English 
University  Education.  VII.  Education  of  the  Freedmen.  VIII.  American  Po- 
litical Ideas.     IX.  Critical  Notices, 

SPECIAL  NOTIOE.-OUTTEE'S  ANATOMICAL  OHABTS. 

AS  MESSRS.  ANDUKW8  k  BIQBLOW,  68  WMhington  St.,  Chicago,  have  become  sola  Pnblisb- 
era  of  Cutter's  School  Anatomical  Charts,  I  shall  supply  none  after  this  date. 
Teachers,  School  Truscoes,  and  Booksellers,  are  respectftiUy  referred  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
will  Rupply  Charts  to  all  at  liberal  prices.  CTA.T^'V'L'^    CTJTTI3R. 

Warren,  Mau^  Noo.  24tA.  1866. 

NJi.— Messrs.  Andrews  ft  Bigelow  will  supply  my  books  on  Anatomy,  Pbysiokigy,  and  UygiaDe, 
for  introduction,  at  reduced  rates. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER-YOLUME  XII. 

I>ROSI>ECTUS   FOR   1866. 


rpmS  JOURNAL  has  now  just  completed  its  eleventh  year.  Since  its  establishment 
-^  what  mutations  have  taken  place !  Think  what  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  state  within  that  time  !  Our  School  Law  has  been  made  and  amended.  The  State 
Teachers*  Association  measures  its  life  within  that  period.  The  Normal  University  has 
been  established,  and  the  building  erected.  A  vast  increase  has  taken  place  in  our  pop- 
ulation ;  and  the  State  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  the  first  position  among  her  sisters. 

But  more  than  all,  the  terrible  Rebellion  has  swept  over,  the  land.  Industrial  energies 
have  been  turned  into  the  channels  of  war.  Long-established  interests  have  been  aban- 
doned. Enterprises  that  had  been  supposed  permanent  have  been  given  up.  And  no 
where  has  this  change  been  more  perceptible  than  in  our  profession.  Many  eminent 
teachers  have  gone  forth  to  the  defense  of  their  country.  Our  ranks  have  been  more 
than  decimated.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  for  a  time,  educational  interests  languished 
on  account  of  the  draft  made  by  the  war  upon  the  country's  resources — physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral. 

And  during  the  pressure,  how  many  journals,  educational  and  otherwise,  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storm,  and  are  known  no  more !  But  the  Illinois  Teaxshkb  enjoys  the 
honor  of  being  among  those  that  have  weathered  it.  Its  numbers  are  complete  for  the 
weary  and  terrible  months  of  the  war. 

And  now  that  the  conflict  is  over, —  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away  so  that  we  may 
see  the  true  position  of  things, —  the  real  importance  of  education  as  a  political  conserv- 
ative force,  and  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  it, —  we  feel  greatly  cheered 
by  the  prospect.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  earnest  teacher  found  so  much  to  do 
as  he  finds  to-day.  Every  instrumentality  that  can  be  made  effective  in  promoting  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  especially  the  culture  of  the  young,  must  be  re&niraated.  The 
field  of  the  battle  has  changed  with  the  return  of  our  boys  from  the  Southern  plains  and 
Southern  prisons.  But  the  fight  still  goes  on,  and  the  belligerents  are  the  same  as 
eTer :  on  one  side,  Ignorance  and  Tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  Intelligence  and  Freedom. 

In  this  war  the  Illinois  Txaohxr  proposes  to  enlist.  And  it  means  to  go  in  to  hurt, 
—  to  deal  blows,  as  vigorous  and  as  telling  as  its  ability  will  permit,  against  the  unholy 
forces  that  would  shut  up  the  sunlight  of  culture,  or  manacle  the  limbs  of  human  free- 
dom.    What  it  can  it  means  to  do,  and  it  invokes  the  aid  of  all  good  men. 

The  Tkachsr  will  contain  original  papers  upon  important  questions  in  all  departments 
of  education. 

It  will  contain  extracts  from  the  best  of  its  exchanges  upon  similar  subjects. 

It  will  present  a  brief  and  comprehensive  account  of  such  Teachers*  Institutes,  and 
educational  meetings  of  all  kinds,  as  are  reported  to  it.  But  the  friends  of  such  meet- 
ings must  see  to  it  that  the  accounts  of  them  are  forwarded,  as  we  employ  no  reporters, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Each  number  will  present  such  a  synopsis  of  the  educational  news  as  appears  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  especially  the  news  relating  to  affairs  in  our  own  state. 

There  will  also  be  reviews  of  such  books  of  value  as  happen  to  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  editor ;  and  such  reviews  will  be  strictly  impartial,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
judgment  of  the  writers.  The  Teacher  belongs  to  no  party,  or  sect,  or  clique,  or  pub- 
lishing interest.     Its  aim  will  be  to  give  expression  to  the  truth,  and  to  that  only. 

The  Illinois  Tiaohsr  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instnic- 


tion.  Eaoh  number  during  tfae  year  will  oonUin  valuable  papers  from  the  State  Super- 
tendent,  giving  information  indispenaable  to  every  teacher  and  eobod  ofSoer  in  Ae 
state  who  aims  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  the  interpretation  and  applmtkn 
of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law. 

Its  circulation  ought  to  be  largely  increased.  The  interests  of  education  in  the  state 
demand  such  an  increase.  We  need  in  this  state  a  union  of  purposes  abd  plana,  thai 
can  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  successful,  well-sustained  and  well-filled  educational  jonmaL 
Such  a  journal  ought  to  represent  the  school  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  May  we 
not,  then,  call  upon  all  good  friends  of  the  cause  to  get  new  mibacriben  for  the  Tkachxi, 
and  send  m  maiier/or  Us  pageSy  induding  the  educational  new$  of  their  nHghborhoode  ? 


The  publisher  is  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  that  the  editorial  management  of 
the  Tkachkr  for  1866  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  conducted 
the  journal  with  such  distinguished  ability  during  the  past  year — Mr.  Edwards,  of  the 
State  Normal  University,  as  Editor-in-Chief;  Mr.  S.  H.  Whitk,  of  Chicago,  as  Associate 
and  Mathematical  Editor. 

The  Teachbr  will  be  issued^  monthly,  as  heretofore,  each  number  containing  not  less 
than  thirty-two  octavo  pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements.  Single  subscriptions  $1.50 
a  year.  Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  not  less  than  five  subscribers  may  remit 
for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  each.  We  will  send  the  Tbachkr  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  one  year  for  |4.60,  the  Teacher  and  Our  Young  Folks  for  $8.00,  or  the  three 
for  $6.00.  We  have  no  clubbing  arrangements  with  any  other  magazines.  Paymeoti 
for  subscriptions  must  in  all  cases  be  made  in  advance.  Post-Office  orders  or  bank  drafts 
are  safer  in  the  mail  than  money,  and  should  be  sent  in  preference  where  the  amount  is 
considerable  and  they  can  conveniently  be  obtained.  Mutilated  currency  will  only  be 
received  at  its  actual  value. 

School  Directors  have  authority,  under  the  School  Law,  to  appropriate  money  from 
the  funds  of  the  district  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  the  Teacher  for  their  oflBcial  use.  As  it 
contains  all  the  circulars  and  official  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  no  Board  of 
Directors  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  editorial  management  (except  of  the  Mathematical  Department),  should  be 
addressed  to  the  JUi^,  *' RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Normal,  Illinois.'* 

Communications  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Mathemalical  £dUar,  *<  S.  H.  WHITE,  695  West- Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illihou." 

All  other  Corre»pondetu«y  including  whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  Subscriptions  cr 
Advertising,  should  be  addressed  to  the  PublUher. 

Attention  to  these  instructions  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 


Rates  and  Terms  of  Advertising. — 

The  annexed  table  ehowB  the  ratee  of  adverttiing  In 
the  Tbachxr.  Billa  will  be  made  ont  against  yearly  ad- 
▼ertieers,  and  payment  expected,  twice  a  year— in  the 
months  of  Jnne  and  IXeoember.  AdTertieementB  in- 
verted for  parties  who  do  not  advertise  with  as  regular- 
ly mast  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered,  or  in  advance  of  insertion  If  we 
rvqoire  it.  Advertisers  should  in  all  cases  state  how 
many  insertions  are  desired  and  how  mnch  space  they 
wish  to  occupy ;  otherwise,  their  advertisements  wfl]  be 
displayed  according  to  the  taste  and  Judgment  of  the  printer,  continued  till  Ibrbid,  and  bills  be  mnkni 
accordingly.  No  advertisement  will  be  counted  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  page.  All  material  altersliQBf 
of  standing  advertisements  will  be  chaxged  for  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  page. 

N.  O.  IVA.SON,  Piil>lisli.er,  Pbou^i,  Ilubois. 
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GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Moet  of  the  Books  of  the  Bclbottg  EnuoATiONAL  Sbbiks  are  well  known  to  the 
pablic.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  critioisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  hare  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  faTor,  until  to-4ay^  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  more 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  hare  reoeiyed  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  suooessfnl 
iMHshers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  c?uapness,  and  eztensiTe 
adoption  and  nse.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND  SPELLING. 

MoGvfnT's  PniMABT  School  Chabts,        ......    6  Nos. 

MoGuvtbt's  Nbw  Eclbotio  Spblling-Book,    .....        16  Mo. 

Db  Wolv's  Instbuctiyb  Spbllbr, '12  Mo. 

Whitb's  Alphabbt  Madb  East, 16  Mo. 

The  Littlb  Tbacheb,  o&  Wo&d  Method,  ......    16  Mo. 

MoGurvBT's  PmiMABT  School  Chaets  ;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers :  to  aooompany 
MoOnffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  fUrnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  various  diffioult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGurrBY's  Nbw  Spbllino>Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

Db Wolf's  InsteuotivB  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunoiation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

BEADING. 

MoGufpbt's  New  Fibst     Eclectic  Reader, 16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .....  16  Mo. 

MoGuffbt's  New  Third    Eclbotio  Readbr,       .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  Nbw  Fourth  Eclectic  Readbr,  ...        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -        ...        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Sixth     Eolxctio  Rbader, 12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  High  School  Reader, 12  Mo. 

HxMANs'  Young  Ladies'  Reader, 12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  raluable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teaohers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  thai  McGuffbt's 
Nbw  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressire,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  sohool  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  bestj  the 
eheapesty  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hbmans'  Toumg  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Femalo  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGuffbt's  New  Jxtyknilk  Speaker,         ------    12  Mo. 

McGufpet'b  New  Eclectic  Speaker, 12  Mow 

Kidd'b  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,     ------    12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  choiee  seleetaoos 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd'b  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  instnietioB 
and  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Bat's  Prim  art  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book, 16  Mo. 

Bat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  -       -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers, 16  Ma 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,   ------  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Kbt  to  Practical  Arithmetic,        ------  16  Ma 

Bat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic, -  12  Ma 

algebra  and  geometry. 

Bat's  Elementart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  ...        -        .    12  Ma 
Bat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,    ...        -        -        12  Ma 
Bat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  Ist  &  2d  Books,         .        -        .        -        .     12  Ma 
Bat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt,        ......        12  Ma 

Eyans'  School  Geometrt, -.12  Ma 

Few  Bohool-books  ever  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Br.  Bay. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  the 
class-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Eyans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propositioBS 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

grammar  and  COMPOSITIO^. 

PiNNEo's  Primary  Grammar,      ..------16  Ma 

PlNNEO's   AnALTTICAL   GRAMMAR,        -..---.  12  Ma 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher,         -- -12  Ma 

PiNNEO's  Guide  to  Composition,     -------12  Ma 


Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  i 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  coantry,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  best 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellenoe  for  purposes  of 
school  instruction. 

school  music. 

YouNO  Singer,  Part  I, ---16  Ma 

Young  Singer,  Part  II, -       -        16  Mo. 

The  Young  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  varied 
coUection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  referenot 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  please  children. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

IjIlienthal  &  Alltn'a  Object  Lessons,     ......  16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography,       ---..-  16  Mo. 

Smabt's  Manual  op  Free  Gymnastics,      -.-.--  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,         ------  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chemistry,        -        -        -        .        -        -  16  Mo. 

Lilibnthal  and  Allyn's  Object  Lessons  fumiBhes  a  systematic  course  of 
inBtrQction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastios  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teadi- 
er's  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  recom- 
mended, wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Sttpbrintbndbnt  op  Public  Instbttotion, 
Indiana  Statb  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruotion, 
Illinois  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Iowa  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruotion, 
Missouri  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Kansas  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virqinia  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

And  by  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officers^  Superintendents  and 
TtaeherSy  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 


WS^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SABGBNT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 

Cincinnati,  O- 


THE    I>TJB1L.ISIIBRS    OF 


PRXSBNT  THSIR  COMPLIMSNTS  TO  THB 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desiroos  to  keep  the  system  isr  adtahcb  of  ali. 
OTHERS,  as  In/  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  lias  been,  they  are  now  usning 
AN  BMTiRELT  Nbw  EDITION,  Rbyisbd,  Rb-abbangbd,  AND  Impbotbd,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  oar  talented  anthors. 

'Txczci  s-rearBAA  oo».cx*Rxasa 

Ist.  A  8EMIE8  OF  COPT  BOOKS*  CoMMoy  School  Sbbib«, 
BuBiNBSB  Series,  Ladies'  Sbeies,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Dkill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  UB  ZI2<fE8»   For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

3d.  A  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  FnH  State- 
ment of  PaysonyDunton&Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITING- TABLETS.  Facsimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thoron^l^  analyzed,  as  written  of  lai^  size  on  the  Bhickboaid,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Dnll  and  Class-Teaching. 

Sth.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Papil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfriUj. 

STAifDING   PRE-EMINENT   ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originality,  Simplioity,  and  Mathematical  Ezaotness  and  Beauty, 

it  is  ezprasflly  adapted  to  the  SohooU  of  the  United  States,  and  oomprelieiida  eireiy 
thing  requisite  for  the  conyenienoe  of  the  Teaoher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  are  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,    Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Origina.'ity. 

Its  Transcendent  Superiority  over  all  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cannot  be  denikd. 

TTie  Best  Teachers  Assert  Uf     Experience  han  Proved  if! 
•••PlaMeHndlorSpeoimeDsandOirealMfl.  117    "WaBhingtoii    St.,    Soston. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THB  STUDY  OF  THE  CUSSICS. 

♦ 

All  the  latin  Prose  required  for  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

A  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book, 

Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neceasary  for  entering  College,  with  references  to  Harknees's  and  Andrewi 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory;  a  Vocabulary, 

and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index. 

A.    ITE'W    EIDITIOJSr. 

Containing,  in  additloa  to  the  alwve, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  dadgned  to  topply  tha  plao^  of  •  Utio  Beadar; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Gonne  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  Unirenity. 

Tliirteentb  Kdition:    Snlarsed  and  Improved. 
By  J.  H.  HAliSOli,  AJII., 

Principal  of  the  WaterTille  Classictl  Institute. 
lamo.      pp.  000.      Price  $8.00. 

Probably  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  students 
as  this  b^pUy'ConoeiTed  volume  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Prose  required 
Ibr  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges ;  the  T^xt,  the  most  approved ;  RxFERnrcss,  to  the  two  best  Gram- 
man  in  use;  Norn,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
-work  for  him;  a  tvM  Vooabulabt,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  oollcges. 

PRSSIDBNT  UHAMPLIN,  of  WatervfUe  College,  pronounces  it  '*  A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  The 
book  can  not  lUl  of  being  fkvorably  nweived  bv  cTaasical  teachers." 

And  8.  H.  Taylor,  Princioal  of  Phillips  Academy — hixh  authority  In  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  snb- 
Jaot,— says:  •'  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  Is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundation  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Uie  Latin  language.*' 


Companion  to  Hanion'i  Latin  Proie-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USB  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selections  ttom  Tirgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

Reforences  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars. 

BY 

J.  H.  HAHrSON,  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  BOIiFE,  A.M., 

Prin.  of  the  WatervUle  Classicsl  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Price  $8.00. 


Shortly  after  ths  publication  of  the  '*  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book,"  the  author  and  publishers  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  requests  from  teachers  In  dllTerent  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  '*  Uand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry "  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises— from  Virgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  JKneid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Oeorgios, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues ;  from  Ovid,  twen^'five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  from  Horsoe, 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  Ssscnlare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Kpisties,  and  the  Ars 
Poetlca. 

The  Selections  from  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  tha 
oonntry ;  and  the  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  full  equivalent  for 
tha  omittad  portions  of  VirgU. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  mast  a  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  felt 

%*  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  fh)m  its  convenience,  value,  and 
aoonomy,  deserves  careftal  examination. 

Specimen  copies  famished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CBOSBT  ft  ADTSWORTH,  Fubliahers, 

117  Wasbinqtom  Strekt,  Boston. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT. BOOKS. 


i^TE  ruBMjicjiTMOjrs  or 

BRETV^ER   A.ISrD    TILESTOINT, 
131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Worcester's  Clnarto  and  Scliool  Dlctloiiarles. 
Hlllard's  Readers,  Newv  Series* 

Worcester's  CompreliensiTe  Spelllngr-BoolL. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spellinir-BooliL. 

Adams's  Spelllnir^Book..     (For  AdTanced  Glasses.) 
Walton's  Written  Arltbmetic. 

Walton's  Table.     (For  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  Arithmetic.) 
Hill's  C^ometries.    (Ist  and  2d  Books.) 
Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book. 


HILL^HD'S   READERS. 

Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  of  Readers  haye  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Nbw  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, Protidenoe,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Me,,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Peoria,  Quinct,  Decatur,  Monmouth,  III., 
and  many  other  important  places. 


TSSTX2^0^TX.A.X.S. 


tlCK. 

SchooUqfl 

From  present  Indications,  I  feel  warranted  in 
■aying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be 
adTanced  daring  the  year  twenty-flve  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

From  Rm.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  Ptultar  of  Parle-Strtid 
Churchy  Botton. 
These  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  elo- 
quence pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

Frwn  S.  H.  Warn,  Principal  qf  Brown  Ora$nmar 
School,  Chicago,  lU. 
Ihiring  the  time  Hillard's  'Readers'  have  been 
in  use  In  our  schools,  I  have  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  observe  their  fitness  for  text'books 
In  class-instruction.  The  selections  are  from  the 
beet  authors,  are  of  an  agreeable  variety,  and  are 
not  only  fitted  for  drill-exercises  in  the  class-room, 
but  are  calculated  to  develop  a  love  for  a  high  order 
of  literature  in  the  pupfl,  and  to  mould  his  taste  In 
selecting  his  future  reading.     The  introductory 


treatise  is  admirable;  and  teachers  will  find  it  a 
material  assistance  In  making  easy  and  natunl 
readers. 

From  B.  A.  Qabtmak,  Superintendent  SAooi$,  Jh- 
cahtTf  ItUnois. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  Hillard's  New  Series  of 
Readers  than  any  I  have  ever  used.  They  staad 
unequaled  in  the  beauty,  freshness  and  variety  of 
the  selections. 

I  cordially  recommend  them. 

Prom,  Prqf.  Qeorgb  HowLAim,  Principal  qf  PMic 

High  ScfioOy  Chicago,  IlL 

I  consider  Hillard's  'Sixth  Reader',  now  in  osi 

in  my  school,  by  flu-  the  best  Reader  that  Has  been 

presented  to  the  educational  public. 

We  fully  Indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  concen- 
ingHlUord's' Readers'. 

E.  a  DELANO, 

Prin.  Chicago  Normtd  SekotL 

F.  S.  HEYWOOD, 

Prin.  Ogden  School^  Ckieaga. 


Copiet  for  Examination  or  Introduction  fumiiked  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

PoBt-Offioe  Addreas— Cark  of  W.  B.  EE£N  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


JONATHAN  MARTIN.  G.  P.  W.  EASTMAN.  MARUN  H.  DALES. 

'Teoria  Paper  Company," 

MannfM^tnrerSy  Jobbera  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

PAPEB  AND  PAPEB  STOCK, 

CORNEft  or  lAIILTON  AND  WA8HIN6T0N  8T8.,  PEOPIi,  III. 
(Mills  on  Sivkr  bank,  foot  of  Chicago  St.) 


Ol 


'The  only  ExcluBively  Paper  Jobbing  House  in  Central  niinoia. 

kWNING  AND  RUNNING  ONE  OF  THE   LARGEST  MILLS  IN  THE  WEST, 
_  '  and  being  Agents  for  a  number  of  EMtorn  Mllla,  we  e«n  at  all  timca  lell  at'the  lowest  prioee,  and  Wtt 
Intend  to  do  so.    All  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  illleU.    Oiir  Stock  of  Goods  Is  one  of  the  most  complete 
west  of  New  York,  and  consists  in  part  of 

Flat  I<etter,        Book  Paper,  Manilla,  Fools  C^tif 

FlaC  Cap,  Hewn  Paper,  Hardware,  Ijetter,* 

Crown,  Colored  Print,  Straw  WrapplniTy  Note, 

l^emy,  EniOneli^^  Ra^  Wrapping,  BUI  Ca^^- 

FoUo;  Colored  ifledlihril,-       111-118:  Paper,  Beeord  Ctop, 

Mediant,  TiMoe,  Hotel' P*|>ek>,  I^effUlCap, 

Bonble  Ctop,   .    Uottlnff,  Shoe  Paper,  flermon  Batk, 

Freneh  FoU^J,  I<eiter,  and  BTote, 
liOdtea'  Wi»te,  Packet,  Batii,  BU^t,  and  BUleC-Bonx. 

STBAW  BOARD,  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  fto. 

ALSO,  H,  D.  WADE'S  CELEBRATED  PRINTING  INKS,  OF  ALL  COLORS. 

Jt^-AZZ  8IZM8ANJ)  WJEIOHtS  OPPjLPJEB  MAJ}lS:tf^OMJ}JSRr%m 

Until  the  market  becomes  settled,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  prices  that  can  be  strictly  adhered  to  for 
any  extended  time:  orders  should  therefore  be  sent  inutediately,  to  aecnre  tha  goods  at  low  prices^  for 
there  innst  necessarily  be  an  advance  above  present  quotations. 

We  will  at  all  times  furnish  goods  a$  Imo  as  they  can  be  procured  ftom  any  other  hodse  In  the  trade, 
beiBg  determined  not  to  be  undawid  in  any  UgiUmaU  manner. 

Parties  deniring  to  nrdtr  by  maU  can  always  rely  upon  haying  their  orders  executed  promptly,  at  the 
Tery  lowest  prices  ruling  at  the  time  they  are  receited ;  and  from  the  especial  attention  given  to  tibia 
lirancb  of  our  business,  we  are  confident  that  a  trial  will  con  vidoe  buyers  that  they  can  do  fUTy  as  well  by 
ordering  from  us  by  Irtter  as  by  personally  visiting  this  market. 

We  win  guaranty  that  customers  shall  receive  prompt  attention  and  honorable  dealing,  and  that  ne 
effort  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  dealing  largely*  in  Rags,  and  any 
letter  to  us  regarding  them  will  have  prompt  attention. 

J^'Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

We  keep  constantly  on  band,  or  can  make  to  order,  every  article  connected  with  the  Paper  Busfneat; 
each  as 

Writing,  Book,  Printixig  and  Wrapping  Papera, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Cardf,  Binders'  Boards,  ftc.,  ftc., 

having  the  agency  of  several  of  the  best  mannfkcturers  In  the  conntry. 

We  will  guaranty  to  sell  our  goods  at  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  prlcaa,  and  many  of  them  even  lms. 

Will  allow  the  highest  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  Stock,  Rags,  Oanvaa»  Waste  Peper,  Bepe, 
Sacking,  Old  Brass,  Copper,  Lead,  Ac,  in  Cash,  or  in  exchange  for  Papers. 

TSBM8  'Ket  Ottsh,  payable  in  or  with  the  current  nte  of  Bzehance  on  Peoria,  in 
Corrent  Bankable  ftinda. 

"PEORIA  PAPER  COMPANY." 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplaling  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examioe  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

KOBINSOFS  COMPLETE  MATHEMxiTICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mailiematical  Text- Books 
eyer  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgrressiTe  Table  Book. 
ProgrremlTe  Primary  Arltfennetlc. 
ProgrremlTe  Intellectual  Aritliinetic. 
Rudiments  of  Written  Aritlimetic* 
Progressive  Practical  Aritlimetic. 
ProgrresslTe  Hiirlter  Arittametic. 
New  Elementary  Algrcbra. 
VniTersity  Algrebra  (Old  Edition). 
New¥  University  Algebra. 

JVeiV  Calculus.     Readu  Au(/usl  Ut. 

University  Astronomy. 
IVeiv  Geometry  and  Trigronometry. 
New¥  Anal.  €^om*  and  Conic  Sections. 
Newv  Surveyingr  and  lHavigration. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetios,  Alsebras,  G^eometriea,  and  Surveying,  are  publiBhed, 
for  the  uBe  of  Teaoners. 

The  **  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promiaca- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

CON8I8T1MO    OF 

WBLLS'P  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  |      WKLLS'8  PRINC1PLI-J8  OK  CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'8  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT.  |      WELLS'S  FIRST  PJtlNCIPLKS  OF  OEOLOaT. 


BRYANT,  STBAITON  &  PACKARD'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  hooks  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOKKEEPING.  20()  pages.  A  clear  and  attractive  class-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.     216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     876  pages.     Octavo. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  **  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  facitiUes  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text- Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Pasqu€flle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Music  Books,  Willson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 


f^^  Liberal  termt  given  on  bookt  fumiahtd  for  examination  or  introduction.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers,  IVISON,  PHINWET,  BLAEEMAN  &  CJo., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  Nkw  Yobk. 
S.  C.  ORIGK3-S  &  COm  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

The«e  Kxadbrs  are  mUrtlif  luw  in  nwiteraud  iUtutratiorUy  and  unturpassed  ib  the  nutnber  and  wtrietjf 
of  the  interesting  and  instructive  pieces  th-  y  coutHin,  and  iu  the  beaiUif  andadaptationot  the  Ulastrationa. 

The  Series  is  weli  graded,  full,  and  complete,  and  designed  as  a  neparateand  independent  course,  or  to  take 
the  place  of  '•  Sauden'ti  New*',  or  any  other  series  of  Itouders,  wherevei'  they  have  been  so  long  In  osa  at  to 
render  a  cliange  neceitsary  or  desirnlile. 

SANDKHS'S  PICTORIAL  PlilMER,  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

SANDKKS'S  PKIMAKY  SPKLLBR. 

SANDKRS'S  NEW  SPKLLKR,  DEFINKR,  AND  ANALYZER. 

SANDi<:R8'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS.  Six  iu  a  sot. 

SANDKRS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Nos.  ou  four  Cards. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    264  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pages. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE.    600  pages. 

The  Uniox  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rea.deb8  will  be  welcomed  as  the  most  complete  and  attractive  Reading 
Books  for  Higher  Classes  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

NoTiCfi.—  In  order  to  remove  any  wrong  impressions,  the  publishers  desire  to  state  that  the  '*  Umoa 
RSADBRS  '*  are  not  a  revUion  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and 
Hbutratiom,  having  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  time,  labor,  or  expense  spared  to  make  them 
superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  nse. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION 

OP  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY- BOOKS, 

BEVISED,  IMPROVED,  AHD  NEWLY  ENGRAVED, 

IS  2>TO^^  itB.A.r>^sr. 
Spencerian  Cliarts  of  If rttlngr  and  Drairins, 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.     IN  SIZE  24  BY  30  INCHES. 
Price,  mounted,  $3.00;  in  sheeta,  $1.60. 


NOW  USED  IH  BOSTON,  NEW  TOBX  AND  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KERL'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  164  pages.  This  is  acknowledged 
a  superior  book  in  arranffement,  fnattxr,  and  methods. 

KEBL'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  Q&AHMAR.  Large  and  beautiful  type;  abont  800  pages.  Wmbt  readM 
May\U,XZ&b, 

KERL'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR.  875  pages.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thorough  and  practi- 
cal treatise,  unsurpassed  in  criHeal  and  iUuUrative  examples  and  iu  number  and  variety  of  exerdsea. 


py*  Spfiomen  copies  for  €xamiiMU(m  and  introducUon^  ai  reduced  prices. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  60  Walker  itreet,  New  York, 
S.  C.  QBIQGH3  &  CO.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


CTJTTEE'S 

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


THESE  WOEKS  have  been  revised  and  rewritten  five  times.  The  last 
time,  1000  copies  of  the  revision  were  printed,  and  placed  in  twentj-nine  differ- 
ent Colleges,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies,  to  be  used  in  class-study, 
io  as  to  be  critically  examined  and  corrected  by  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  The 
following  yefir,  aided  by  these  criticisms,  corrections,  and  suggestions,  the  author 
made  his  final  revised  revision.  Thus  the  work  was  tlowly  and  praciieaUy  matured, 
and  became  correct,  plain,  instructive,  and  usable. 

lion.  Isaac  T.  Qoodnow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas,  has  in- 
■sested  the  following  in  the  published  pamphlet  (1866)  of  the  School  Law  of  that  State: 

''We  bavo  raoomueDded  Ontter's  rariaed  editiun  Iff  Boojl  on  Anatumt,  Pbtsioloot,  and  Htgibtb.  We 
,hafrt$  uaed  Dr.  Cotter's  work  in  the  cla«e-room  for  eome  fifUMD  yeRrn,  with  great  sacoees.  I  learn,  thitra^ 
.the  lUinoit  Teacher,  that  Dr.  Cutter,  who  has  jn«t  returned  from  tbe  nrmy  (where  h«,  aa  Surgeon,  nrfwl 
Uiree  yean),  proposes  to  (tiimlsh,  to  teachers  only,  his  works  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hj^lmam,  at 
laweet  wholesale  .dgwn  .prices,  and  gire  a  set  of. Charts  gratis.  A  good  teacher,  feeling  his  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  his  pupils,  will  send  and  get  the  charts  If  he  has  to  gire  away  the  text-books 
to  a  dass,  as  the  charts  are  worth  more  than  a  dojt^n  books,,  and  are  on  the  recommended  list." 

The  Ist  Book,  recommended  by  Prof.  Qoodnow,  is,  in  s|ze,  matter,  and  arrange- 
.went,  a  luabU  book  for  eommon  schools  and  small  academies.  .  It  has  been  published 
in  .the  Tamil  dialect  in  Uindostan  ;  has  been  translated  into  the  Armenian  and  Bol- 
gai^ian  dialects,  in  Turkey,  and  it  very  generally  used  in  the  Mission  schools  of 
every  part  of , the  worl$l. 

At  the  preseiit  time  (1865), the  wholepale  ai^d  retail  prices  of  my  books  and  charts 
.are,  at  Chioago,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  as  follows : 

.mSTAIL  PRICES.  P1I>USIIKft*8  PU 

$1  76 4p^CQ|iiy,  physiology,  and  Hygiene,  468  pages $1  SO 


00 Fii;st  Book  on  Anatomv,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages 66 

60 Human  and  ComparatlTe  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  138.page& 40 

8  60 Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  10  in  set 7  60 


6  00 Btotrfct  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  set 4  00 

tl7  00 Large,  colored,  fbll  mounted  Plates,  10  in  set 16  00 

41  00 District  School,  colored,  f^ll  mounted,  8  in  set 9  00 

EXJiMijrjiTMOjr  jijrn  f^jirmonwcTMOJir. 

I  will  supply  ScHOQL  Teachb&b  and  School  Trustees  books  and  charts,  for  exam- 

inaiion  and  mtroduetion,  mlb  foUo^ws : 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  468  pages $1  00 

First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  180  pages 60 

Human  and  ComparatlTe  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  132  pages 85 

Large  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  10  in  set 7  50 

PlsMct  School,  colored  (but  unmounted)  Charts,  8  in  set ..* 4  00 

Large,  oolorec),  ftiU  mounted  Plates,  ;10  in  set ^ 16  00 

mpteiot  SchoffU  oolored,  f^U  mounted,  8  In  set 9  00 

Vota  Bene. 

Tarms,  Cash  with  oaiMiK.     N(me  supplied  to  booksellers  at  these  prices. 

Adjlress  O-A^Iu^STI^ST    OTJa?TB3a, 

Care  of  A2H>rkws  &  Bioblow,  School  Furniahers,  Chicago,  III. 

¥S' — The  School  ChartA,  8  in  set,  are  speciaJly  recompieDded.  I  can 
attend  a  few  Teachers'  Institates,  and  schools,  this  season,  and  give  instroor 
tion  in  Anatomy,  Phyaiolagy,  and  Hygiene,  illustrated  by  aid  of  a  mannikin. 

9S^  Address  as  ahave. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbrook  School  Appaba- 
TU8  Company,  and  mo?ed  our  manufactorj  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  FufiNiTURS  in.  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase'-s  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  Yoak,  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  first- cl<ut  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
DssKS  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  rczpense  and  damage  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemioal 
Apparatus,  or  .any  thing  for  illustration,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
VLB  a  call. 

«EO.  Sk.  47.  Hr.  SHERHrOOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
mrSEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG  UES.^^ti 


f  iniii  if  liiiif ,. 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIAM  EmBLlSHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STAHS. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  PROM. 

A.LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  IPkice. 

Prom  the  World-Renowned 

ai3:io:KEii,ii!Ta-  <&  soisrs, 

and  TuxrUy  of  the  Best  New-Tork  and.  Boston  Fbdories. 


ETERY   PIAIVO   1¥ARRANTED   FITE   ITEARS. 

OLD  FIAKOS  TAEEN  IN  EXOHAHOE  FOR  HEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


MelodeonsI   Helodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

FOB  cnuBcn  and  fablob  use. 

PTJUE    OUG^N    TOISTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon- Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  Avitli  you. 

A^flress  all  Letters  A.Ij-A.3SrS03Sr     REEX), 

TBMPIiK  OF  MVBIO,  OHIOJlGO. 


PatonteU  MatcIi  15Ui.  18M. 
By  Elbxet  Pbxob. 


f 


HAVING  sold  my  interest  in  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  arranged  with  seTeral 
Eastern  M annfacturers  for  the  sale  of  their  School  Furniture  (stock  i)f  which  will  he  kept  on  hand 
roady  for  shipment),  and  having  also  arranged  for  manufacturing  extensively  in  Chicago,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  fumith  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    FTJRIsriTXJRE 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest^ 
-  IRONS  for  Combination  Desks  sold  separately  if  desh^. 


G.  k  H.  M.  SHERWOOD'S  NEW  PATENT  INK- WELLS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

These,  though  a  permanent  fixture,  are  worth  more  than  their  cost  every  term.  No  sohool-room  should 
be  without  them. 

EUREKA  I^qVID  SI^TIMG, 

For  making  Slate  surfiu;e  on  wall  or  board.  This,  like  erery  good  artide^  has  its  imitations.  JBoery  com 
ordered  dtrtcUy  from  me  vnU  be  warranted. 

OUTI.IJVE  MAPS  OF  AIX  KllVOS. 

GUYOrS  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS,  designed  for  the  illustration  of  Physical  and 
Political  Geography,  are  well  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school. 
OUYOTS  MAP-DHAWIN(J  CARDS  — in  sets— Paper,  or  Slated. 

SCHOOE.  APPARATUS 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  our  common  schoolx:  Numerical  Frames,  ObJec^Teaclling  Forms, 
Cube-Root  Blocks,  Solids,  Orreries,  Tellurians,  etc.;  Reference  Maps,  Pocket  Maps,  School  Tablets,  Charts, 
Mottoes,  etc.,  etc  4^  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


[uiy9j  21  Iiombard  Block  (adjoining  Post-Office),  CHICAGO,  ILIi. 

An  Agcut  wunted  in  every  County  to  sell  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  Guyot's  Wall« 
Maps,  School  Apparatus,  eto. 


^rO-ST^      Z1.X1.A.J3- 


A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  THE  aENEBAT  READEB. 

By  SANBORN    TENNEY,  A.M., 

AUTHOR  OF  *  QBOLOOY,  BTC.',  AHD  PBOF.  OFHATURAL  HI8TOB1  in  TAMAR  FRKALE  COUJMIl. 


'MUuairaUd  with  over  JPive  Hundred  Engritciwifs.'^^ 


In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  KdII  description  of  tke 

QUADRUPEDS,  INSECTS,  BBPTILES,  FISHES,  SHELLS,  Etc., 

of  North  America,  an<t  especialt^'  of  thuee  appertaining  to  onr  own  conotry.  - 

As  a  complete  Manual  c>f  *  ZoUlogy  *  it  is  belieTed  that  this  Tolnme  sorpassea  any  yet  publlaked.   The 
illostrations  are  on  *  a  scale',  and  ongrSTed  in  the  rery  best  style. 

JKS^  CopieB  sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination,  prepaid  per  mail,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCBIHNER  &  CO.,  124  Gran^Street,  N.  Y. 

"Atwater^s  School  Government." 

Recommended  by  the  best  Educators  in  America^  and 
used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Teachers. 

Every  School- Tkachkr  av  the  Unitsd^ 'States  and  Canada 

Shonid  send  for  a  set  of 

ATWATER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

EDITION    FOR    1806,    JUST    HEADY, 

Oonslstiog  of 

Punctual,.  Deportment  &  Lesson  Merits, 

And  beautiful  Lithographed  Tickets  and  Certificates,  with  which'to  redeem  them. 

j^  Jlm  m  o 

TWRNTY  SOHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES, 

Beautifully  printed  on  the  best  China  Card-board,  each  card  contaiDing  77 

square  inches. 

Fri<^  orGoTemment,  by  mall,       •  •l.dO. 

Price  of  Mottoes,  by  mall, 1.00. 

Address      rojELXs"   .^Lir%7%rjk.n?^iJEi^ 

P.O.  Box  2083,  Chigaqo,  Illinois. 
P.S. — Send  with  stamp  for  Circular. 


-A.D^MS'  SYSTEM 

or 

SCHOOL    RECORDS, 

For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  consisting  of 

teacheb8'  daily  beqisteb, 
cimAbb  book, 

school  ledgeb, 

school  tablets 

For  marking  the  Tardiness  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  at  School  Also  regu- 
lar Monthly  Report  Cards,  and  Special  Report  Cards  to  be  used  in  special 
eases  to  notify  Parents  of  the  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  of  their 
children  at  School,  together  with  Merit  Cards  of  all  grades  and  prices.    Also 

Teachers'  Schedules, 

District  Beoords,    Order  Books, 
Election  Blanks, 

School  District  Bonds, 

Township  Treasurers'  Books,  3  vols.. 
Treasurers'  Note  Books, 
School  Mortgages,    Treasurers'  Bonds,        .    ' 
County  Superintendents'  Becords, 
School  Notes  and  Mortgages,  also 

Teachers'  Certificates^  first  grade,  Finely  Lithographed,  8x12  in., 

And  all  other  blanks  required  by  law. 
These  Books  and  Blanks  are  made  of  the  very  best  material,  and  are  all  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  latest  School  laws  of  the  seToral  States.     No  pains  has 
been  spared  to  make  them 

The  best  System  of  Bohool  Becords  and  Blanks  ever  Published. 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Inst.,  writing  to  us  under  date  of  Not. 
28d.,  1861,  says : 

It  giTos  me  great  pleasure  to  apprise  you  of  the  good  opinions  expressed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  their  reports  to  this  ofBoe  respecting  the  usefulness 
and  yalue  of  your  Register  and  other  Blanks. 

You  are  doing  a  good  work,  tot  which  I  thank  you.  The  reports  from  those 
counties  supplied  with  your  Blanks  are  iuTariably  the  most  complete  and 
accurate.  With  much  esteem,  yours  rery  truly, 

N.  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  IntL 


School  Officers  and  Teachers  yisiting  this  city,  are  cordially  inyited  to  call 
at  our  Office,  86  Loubabb  Block,  near  the  Post-Office,  and  examine  for  them- 
seWes.  Or  at  the  House  of  BOWEN,  STEWART  &  Co.,  in  the  city  of  Indian, 
apolis,  our  associate  Publishers,  who  will  constantly  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 
Ko  Teacher, or  School  Officer  should  be  without  a  set  of  these Taluable  books. 
Gall  and  see  them. 

ADAMS,  BIlACKMEB,  &  LYON, 
36  Iiombard  Block,  near  tho  Post  Office, 

Chicago,  IIL 


"TIE  svNiiAY  mm  wm" 

A  NBW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  SUNDAY;SCH00LS, 

Containing  carefully  prepared  papers  on  Sunday  School  topics ;  Scripture 
Lessons  for  tlie  Year  ;  Object  Lessons;  Maps  of  the  Bible  Lands  ;  Exercises 
in  Sacred  Geography ;  A  Foreign  Sunday  School  Correspondence  not  equalled 
by  any  periodical  in  the  nation ;  Colloquies  for  Concerts  and  Anniyersarj 
Exercises ;  Reports  of  Conyentions  and  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Institutes ; 
a  new  piece  of  Sunday  School  Masic  each  month,  by  Philip  Phillips ;  and  oth- 
er new  and  yaluable  features. 

Among  the  contributors  are 

Rev.  John  Paul  Cook,  of  France,         Rer.  Wm.  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit, 

Roy.  John,  Todd,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsfield,     Rot.  Albxandeb  Clark,  Cincinnati, 

Mass.,  Ralph  Wells,  Esq., 

R.  G.  Pardee,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Emilt  J.  Bugbeb, 

Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slade,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willabd. 

The  Teaoheb  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  five  clergymen,  as  follows : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chairman,  Methodist  Episcopal. 

Rev,  Z.  M.  Humphbet,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Taylor,  Baptist 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond,  Congregational. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Chbnet,  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Terms* — $1  50  per  annum,  in  advance.  For  copy  of  Prospectus  and  Speci- 
men Pages  address  the  Publishers, 

ADAMS,  BLACKMEB,  &  LYON, 

Box  708,  Chicago,  HL 

For  copy  of  January  number  enclose  Ten  Cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

For  1S65,  issacd  on  the  15th  March,  June,  September  and  December,  makiDg  one  Tolame  of 
824  pages  oct«vo,  with  13  portraits  of  fimineut  American  Teachers.  Among  the  Portraits  of  this 
volume  will  be  found  S.  S.  HaU,  Principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  United  States;  T he- 
ron Baldwin^  Secretary  of  the  Western  College  Society ;  Newton  Hateman^  O.  HiviUe^  J.  M,  Chrtg- 
ory^  R,  Cdburn,  E.  E.  White.  D.  N.  Gimp.  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  Illinois,  Io- 
wa, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut ;  i£.  Edwards^  J.  P.  Wickersham^  D,  P.  Ha- 
gar^  A,  P.  Stone^  C.  NorUiend,  C.  Davits^  S.  P.  Bates^  L.  Andrews^  and  other  prominent  teachers  in 
different  States.    Terms,  $1.    Single  number,  $1.25. 

A  Classified  index  to  the  contents  of  Barnard' a  American  Journal  of  Ccmmercf,  (Vols,  l— xt.,) 
with  an  Index  to  each  Volume,  together  with  the  Contents  ot  other  publications  by  the  same 
author,  $S. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Including  (1,)  American  Pedagogy ;  (2,)  Object  Teaching  and  Methods  of  Primary  Instructioa 
-        ~  Itian:  ( '^  '  "' 


in  Great  Britian :  (3,)  tierman  Schools  and  Pedagogy ;  (4,)  Educational  Aphorii»ms ;  (5.)  Bngl&ah 

Pedagogy ;  (6.)  Pestalozzi  a '  .      .-x  ^  „. «^ 

In  cloth  binding,  $14  cash. 


Pedagogy ;  (6.)  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozziiuii&m ;  (7,;  German  Educational  Reformers — 7  Tolomes, 
binuin 


School  JEe&tiofny — A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employment,  GoTernmen 
and  authorities  of  Schools.  By  James  Pyle  Wick&rsliam^  A.  M,,  Prin.  Ponnsylrania  State  Nor- 
mal School.    12  mo.    Price  $1^. 

Methods  of  XiMf  ruction— -That  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of  ths 
Nature  of  the  several  branches  of  Knowolcdgo,  and  the  Methods  of  Teaching  them.  By  James 
Pjfle  WidcershamyA.  M.^  Prin.  ot  Penadylvania  State  Normal  h>chool.    12  mo.    Price,  fl.75. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  of  the  aboTO  valuable  works,  and  copies  will  be  forwarded  bj 
mail  on  receipt  uf  the  price. 

ADAMS.  BLACKMEB,  &  LYON,  Chicago, 

Gen.  Agents  for  Barnard's  'Works. 


LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION. 

BY  AULEN  A.  GRIFFITH, 

Pr<if(etwr  of  Elocution^  and  Principal  of  Batavia  JhttUute, 


R«ooiiiiiieiid«itlofi8  of  Stato  SuporintoiidMts. 

Prof.  Orlffllth  has  nudo  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Bdence  and 
•ait  of  Elocution,  for  which  be  merita.  and  wIlU  I  doubt  not,  receive  the  thanks  of  all  good  teachers  and 
Mends  of  Sducatlon. 

His  definitions  are  clear,  and  his  Analysis,  Discussion,  and  Blustretlon  of  Principles  are  strikingly  apt« 
thorough,  practical  and  progressive. 

The  Selections  are  new  and  fresh,  drawn  not  from  the  stereotyped  pages  of  the  grand,  but  dead  and  bulled 
Past,  but  from  the  living  Present,  and  are  all  aglow  with  the  pathos  ondflre  of  recent  or  passing  events,  and 
«BpeciaIIy  with  the  spirit  of  Liberty  and  Patriotism,  of  Intensest  love  for  the  Union  saved  by  our  brave  boys 
tn  blu«.  and  deepest  acorn  for  the  heresy  of  Secession  and  the  Infamy  of  Treason. 

The  book  la,  moreover,  a  Houa  product,  both  as  to  authorship  and  publication.  I  congratulate  the  friends 
of  education  in  Illinois  upon  this  handsome  instalment  towards  the  payment  of  the  literary  debt  due  from 
the  West  to  the  East,  and  hope  that  others  will  follow,  UU  the  whole  obligation  Is  canceled  with  interest. 

I  cordially  commend  the  work  to  Elocutionists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Public  Schools,  and 

nredict  for  It  a  wide  and  rapid  sale.  

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinola. 

SnmronzLD,  Ixx.,  Aug.  8, 1885. 
**  Prof.  Griffith  has  (riven  us  a  very  usefril  book.  Without  attempthig  an  elabontfe  treatise  on  the  science  of 
ElocuJon.  be  has  exhibited  the  practical  prindples  of  the  art  In  such  a  way  that  they  may  bo  applied  with 
much  ease  and  precision.  The  clear  and  abundant  illustrations  In  the  department  of  gesture,  help  to  make  a 
T«rv  difficult  paurt  of  the  speaker's  art,  plain  and  simp  le.  The  seleoions  for  practloe  are  alike  freeh  and  ex- 
cellent.   1  have  never  before  seen  a  selection  wlUi  so  few  poor  pieces  In  It. 

J.  M.  GREGORY. 
Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 

I  have  read  ProC  Griffith's  **  Lessons  in  Elocution  **  and  am  sure  that  his  definitions,  illustmtlons  and  se- 
lections  will  commend  themselves  to  the  Judgment  and  taste  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

There  are  fewer  poor  pieces  in  this  work  tnan  any  other  with  which  I  am  aoqualn  ted.  and  it  contains  many 
**  BMMB  of  the  first  water.''  The  tone  of  the  selections  is  such  as  to  commend  them  to  those  who  believe  that 
OUT  Public  Schools  should  teach  boys  to  love  their  country,  and  no  other  book  that  I  know,  contahis  wlthhi 
the  mata  compass,  more  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,** 

I  oheeifrilly  and  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  o  f  this  State. 

JOHN  O.  McMYNN. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wlsoonsia. 

]Cadlaon,Oct81. 1865. 

If  the  present  generation  fall  to  produce  orators.  It  will  not  be  for  want  of  suitable  text  books.  Yet  many 
of  the  works  on  the  subject  are  too  complex,  attempt  too  much,  and  hence  are  not  popular.  Prof.  GrfflUiVi 
book  Is  modestly  named  "  Lessons  In  Elocution,"  and  we  do  not  remember  any  work  that  treats  the  subject 
more  satisfkctorily  than  this.  Its  *'  definitions  and  directions  '*  are  plain  and  practical ;  its  illustrations  are 
— ^TOpriate ;  Its  selections  are  various,  most  of  them  new,  and  from  western  authors. 

I  book  is  neatly  printed  and  not  too  expensive  for  popuku-  use.    It  will  no  doubt  have  a  large  sale. 

GRAN  FAVILLE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa, 
Dn  Movn,  Nov.  7,  ld6A. 

Jacksohyizxi,  Iix.,  Nov.  Otfa.  1866. 
Pior.  AuLxar  A.  GBiFrrm, 

Dear  Sra :— I  have  earefrilly  examined  your  work  on  Elocution,  and  can  commend 
It^  as  in  my  Judgment,  worthy  of  universal  circulation.  To  students  of  Elocution,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Schools  and  ('ollegea,  the  work  will  be  invaluable-  The  selections  from  speeches  and  writings  of  eminent 
men  arc  dlscriminatinglv  made,  and  well  adapted  to  cvercIiMss  in  Elocutiou,  while  the  plan  and  teachings  of 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  our  youth  and  public  speakerM,  who  will  give  them  their  proper 
atudy  and  attention.  Very  Re8TH^cl^^lly. 

'  Richard  YATES. 

Statx  Nobmal  ScoooIh  Wxkoka,  Mum.,  Nov.  SOth  1865. 
Okhtlsmbb: 

I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  you  for  the  pleasure  afforded  by  an  examination  of  Prof.  Griffith's 
Lessons  In  Elocuti^m,  a  copy  of  which  you  were  kind  fnouirh  to  wnd  ine  i\  few  weok.s  ^iru•e.  I  have  met 
with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  so  well  circulated  to  txilte  the  hitereM  luid  cnthiulasm  of 
the  student  of  tlils  be:iuttful  and  useful  art.  The  presentation  of  pr1n(lpU>:<  is  .•iln^iilarly  tcrxo  and  clear,  and 
the  selection.^  while  they  reflect  the  best  types  of  our  modem  literal nn«.  are  all  :i^U»w  with  patriotic  fervor, 
poculkirly  adapting  t)ie  work  to  the  watics  of  American  youth.  I  sincerely  hope  tliat  thl8  book  will  meet 
with  that  substantuil  appreciation  to  which  its  great  merits  entitle  it.  Vours,  Very  Truly, 

.  Adams,  Buaosmul.  &  LTOir.  WM.  F.  PHELPS, 


"fK'^ 


Kewakxb,  Nov.  16th,  1865. 
.  Adams,  Bi^ckmxb,  &  Lrn.^r, 

Chicago,  Ills, 

After  a  careful  examination  of  Prof.  Griffith's  new  work  on 
Elocution,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  1:1  better  adapted  as  a  text  book,  for  Rc:idlng  and  Elocution 
ttian  any  other  thtU  I  have  ever  examined. 

Wc  have  lntroduco<i  It  into  our  High  School,  and  the  longer  we  use  it  the  better  we  like  it.  The  exerdsea 
and  definitions  given  arc  clear  and  c<»njlse.  The  selections  are  new,  andjust  such  as  scholars  like.  As  a 
wliole,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  of  Uie  kind  superior.  Yours  Truly, 

S,  k,ETTER, 
President  Ill's  State  Teachers'  Association. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &LTON, 

Publishers,  Chicago. 

JEViM  $lf50*  Sent  hy  MaUtVattage  prepaid.  To  Teacltertt  far  eaeamiruOian 
wUh  a  view  to  introduction,  $ifOO. 


Miiu  mTM  OF  nnnuHsiiir, 

Complete  in  Six  Bool(s  of  28  Pages  Each, 
IS  ISrOAV  REA.DY. 

In  this  Series  the  Reversible  Copy  Card  is  kept  near  the  line,  on  which  tke 
Pupil  is  writing. 

Directions  in  Bold  Peint,  and  Cuts  from  actual  Photographs,  are  in  sight 
aboTe  the  copy. 

Each  Book  contains  as  mnch  Writing  surface  as  a  book  and  a  half  with. 
Head  Lines. 

A  Height  Scale,  showing  by  colors  the  exact  proportions  of  Writing,  Is 
a  new  and  valuable  feature. 


Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Specimen  numbers  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMEB,  &  LYOIT, 

No.  35,  Lombard  Block,  Chic«90. 

AMERICAN  SLATED  WOODEN  GOODS. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  low  rates,  the  following  goods  manufactored 
by  the  American  Slate  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.: 

SLATED  WOOD  COPY  BOOKS— 3  Nos. 

Bspecially  designed  for  Primary  Schools  as  an  introduction  to  any  of  the 
Systems  of  Writing  now  in  use.  ^ 

SLATED  WOOD  DRAWING  B00KS~-3  Nos. 

Will  soon  be  ready. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOQD  SLATE. 

A  light,  durable  and  beautiful  article  for  Primary  Schools. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  WOOD  SLATES— 5  Sizes. 

6x7,    6x9,    7x11,    8x12,    and    9x13. 

The  surface  of  these  Slates  is  the  best  e^er  made,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  stone  Slate. 

THE  PATENT  SLATE  PENCIL  HOLDER. 

A  new  article  haying  the  hearty  approyal  of  all  teachers  who  haye  exam- 
ined it.  It  is  more  economical  than  the  common  slate  pencil,  and  compels 
the  pupil  to  hold  his  pencil  from  the  first  as  he  should  holdhisjv^n  while  writing. 

Slate  Pencil  Points  to  Accompany  the  Holders. 

ADAMS,  BI.ACKMER,  St  I«YOH» 

No.  35,  Lombard  Block,  Chicago, 

jBxeluH9€  AgentB  for  th€  WeH  and  South  WtgwU 


f  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,   -    -    -    -    Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Oii-A-SE'S     SCHOOL    FTJI^DNriXTJRB, 

Maoufaotu'red  at  the  Western  School  Furniture  Works. 

W.  Chnse  and  Son,  man n fact nrers,  after  an  experience  of  14  yean  in  this  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  tlieir  fnrnltnre  has  now  no  superior,  Kast  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
orly are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milwnnkee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY, 

THE  LiARGEST  STOCK  IJV  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SEBIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  aoy  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publishers  of  CAMP'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  MitcheH's  Maps 
and  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  map^  for 
drawing)  have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


0HAET8  AHD  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {eMiusive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
COLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGUEFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


ALSO  PUBL18HBB8  OP 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
t^  DncHptive  Otrculan  and  Hltutrated  Catalogues  vnfJi  Price  lists  furnished  on  application  -^* 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  OHIOAOO. 


NEW  HATHEIATICAL  SERIES. 


Principal  of  Oliver  Orammar  School,  JLatorence^  MaBsaekuMetU. 


Walton'8  Written  Arltlimetic    834  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  ArltfeiiiBeU^;. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arttlimette.     Id  press. 
Walton's  Primary  Af  Itlmmetle.     In  press. 
Walton's  Arltlinietlea.1  Table. 

Key  to  liTalton's  AjritlmieUcal  Table. 


The  definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  in  Walton's  Arithmetic,  are  clear,  eoa- 
CISC,  and  accurate.  The  system  of  reviews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  tabic  for 
the  practice  of  the  fundamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character.— 
E.  Flint,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Af^jster  of  Lynn  High  School, 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  have  ever  read  ;  and  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  after  having  given  it  a  very  careful  examination.  —  Geo.  M.  Gaob,  A.M.. 
Principal  of  the  Slate  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  evef  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  gire 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student  —Wm.  J.  Rolpe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cambridge  (Mau.)  Hifh 
Sfhool. 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  mj 
school,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  ia  remarkably  free  from  the 
common  errors  of  text-books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illw- 
trations  good.     I  thmk  the  author  has  hit  just  the  right  plan  in  prinUng  answers  in 

connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. W    L  Pillsbdrt   Ptvl 

Model  Department  III.  State  Normal  School.  *^  ^ '  ^'  *^»^^»»^*^'  '™ 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  have  ever 
used  in  our  schools.— E.  A.  Gastmam,  Supt,  of  SchooU,  I>eeatur   III. 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  cleame* 

and  conciseness  m  the  explanation  of  prmciples Gbo.  CHURcmLL,  Prin.  Prepare- 

atory  Department  Knox  College.  '  -^ 

The  *  card' and  » key' is  a  wonderful  contrivance.       It    4«    «^„n»,  ;«  hh1o»   mtM 
err.phaUcMly.-H.NET  E.  Sawter,  A.M..  Prin.  Bi^k  slho^l,  Co^tw    ' 
I  have  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tabl^M     »««^    ^    ^   ^i        '        «    *  * 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent, 

Post-ofl&ce  Address,  **CareofVf.  B.  Keen  A.  r*^       t  ^,. 

<a  Co.,    148  Lake  St.,  Chicagay 

•      ^7       •     -         « 
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